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PREFACE. 


The  work  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  pubhc,  comprises  a  portion 
of  the  materials  collected  for  the  courses,  it  is  my  duty  annually  to  deliver 
in  Columbia  College.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  subject  of 
Practical  Mechanics,  should  have  accompanied  the  Elements  ;  thus 
forming  a  full  treatise  on  the  theoretic  and  practical  parts  of  that  useful 
and  interesting  branch  of  Science.  It  was  however  found  that  in  this 
way  the  work  would  have  assumed  too  bulky  a  form.  The  appli- 
cations  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  present  work  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Machines,  have  therefore  been  withheld,  until  the  sense  of  the 
public  be  declared  as  to  its  merits.  Should  the-  verdict  be  favourable, 
the  author  may  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  publication,  not  only 
of  the  sequel  to  these  elements,  but  with  that  of  ^ome  of  the  other  sub- 
jects to  which  a  labour  of  twelve  years  have  been  devoted,  namely :  Pure 
Physics,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

In  the  discussion  of  subjects  so  extensive  and  various,  the  author  is 
aware,  that  he  has  been  denied  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  division  of  labour,  and  ha^  been  unable  to  devote  to  any  one  object, 
that  steady  attention,  that  can  alone  ensure  entire  success.  In  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  he  ventures  to  submit  the  present  work  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  belief  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  student  of  Mechani- 
cal Science.  To  those  who  have  already  made  progress,  this  volume 
may  present  httle  novelty ;  all  that  it  contains  of  most  value  will  be  rea- 
dily traced  to  obvious,  if  not  familiar  sources.  But  to  the  learner,  he  can- 
not but  hope  that  it  will  offer  in  a  condensed,  and  generally  in  a  simple  and 
almost  popular  form,  facts,  principles,  and  methods  of  investigation,  that 
he  will  find  in  no  single  work  in  any  language,  and  which  must  be  sought 
for  in  various  treatises,  most  of  them  inaccessible  to  those  who  read  no 
ot  her  language  but  the  English. 


Vlll  PREFACE. 

The  work  presents  the  mixture  of  strict  mechanical  principles,  with 
the  physical  inferences  from  experiment  and  6bser\'ation,  that  is  de- 
manded by  the  plan  of  teaching  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  which  is  habitual  in  most  of  the  Enghsh 
Treatises  on  that  general  subject.  It  is  therefore  a  combination  of  the 
subject,  styled  by  the  Freuch  Mecanique,  with  so  puch  of  the  department 
called  by  them  Physique^  as  is  necessary  for  its  illustration,  and  for  pre- 
paring the  way  for  practical  applications.  Nor  have  the  latter  been  wholly 
omitted.  They  have,  in  the  scope  of  the  treatise,  frequently  come  into 
view,  and  hare  in  all  such  cases  been  treated  of  in  a  concise  manner. 

In  the  use  of  the  term  "  Mechanics",  it  has  been  employed  as  includ- 
ing the  whole  science  of  Equilibrium  and  Motion,  and  therefore  as  com- 
prising the  departments  of  Hydrostaticks  and  Hydrodynamicks. 

One  object  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  namely,  that  the  student 
shall  not  be  compelled,  after  having  mastered,  this  treatise,  to  renew  his 
elementary  studies,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  rise  to  the  higher  applica- 
tions of  mechanical  science.  Should  the  author  not  have  failed  in  tliis. 
the  present  work,  however  humble,  in  the  limitation  of  its  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  mere  works  of  human  art,  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
science  that  investigates  the  mechanism  of  the  universe. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  continually  quoting  the  authorities 
for  the  various  facts  and  investigations  employed  in  the  work,  by  which 
the  text  would  have  encumbered,  or  the  margin  loaded  with  notes,  a  list 
of  the  works  that  have  been  most  frequently  made  use  of  is  subjoined.  In 
some  few  cases,  where  the  investigations  are  copied  without  alteration,  or 
where  they  are  not  complete,  the  passage  of  the  author  quoted,  is  expressly 
referred  to  in  a  note.  This  list  of  authorities  is  far  from  complete ;  to  have 
made  it  so  would  have  appeared  rather  as  a  parade  of  research,  than  as  a 
security  from  the  charge  of  quoting  without  proper  acknowledgment ;  it  has 
therefore  beea  principally  confined  to  those  writers  whose  labours  have 
not  become  in  some  measure  the  common  property  of  all  who  follow 
them  in  this  department  of  science. 
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OF  i:<im.IBRIUM. 


CHAPTER  L 

1.  MccHAFics  is  the  department  of  Physical  Seienee  whieh 
trzMis  of  Motion,  and  of  the  construction  of  Machines. 

2.  Bodies  appear  to  us  to  be  in  raotioni  when  they  change  their 
position  in  respect  toother  bodies  that  we  conceive  to  be  at  rest; 
but  even  bodies  th^t  appear  to  our  earlier  investigation  to  be  ab- 
solutely at  rest,  may  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion,  as,  for  instance, 
(he  body  of  the  earth  itself;  whieh,  to  the  uneducated  and  igno- 
rant, appears  solid  and  immovable,  although  it  can  be  shown  by 
scientific  proofs  to  be  a  state  of  rapid  motion,  both  of  rotation 
and  translation.  Hence  we  refer  motion,  in  the  abstract,  to  un- 
bounded and  immovable  space.  As  space  is  extended  in  three 
dimensions,  a  body  may  move  in  the  direction  of  any  one  of  them» 
or  may  have  a  motion  intermediate  between  two  or  more  of  them : 
it  may  rise  or  fail,  approach  or  recede,  pass  to  the  right  or  tp  the 
left,  or  its  motion  mn^y^  be  eorohtoed  of  two,  or  ail  three  of  those 
Tarfecies. 

In  order  to  rendei^  these  circumstances  of  motion  definite,  we 
refer  the  position  of  a  point  to  three  planes,  supposed  to  be  im- 
movable in  absolute  space,  and  which  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

3.  The  perpendicular  distances  from  the  point  to  these  three 
planes,  are  called  its  Co-ordinates;  the  mutual  intersection  of  any 
two  of  the  planes  is  called  an  Axis,  and  the  common  intersection  of 
three  planes  is  called  the  Origin  of  the  co-ordinates.  Each  of 
the  axes  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  co-ordinates,  for  the  commoQ 
intersectioDi  of  two  of  the  planea  is  perpendicular  to  the  thirds 
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and  the  co-ordinates  are  bj  definition  each  drawn  perpendicular 
to  one  of  the  planes. 

4.  If  the  point  be  in  motion^  it  will  be  shown  by  the  change  in 
the  length  of  one  or  more  of  the  co-ordinates,  and  of  the  positions 
of  the  points  in  which  the  co-ordinates  cut  the  planes. 

5.  The  cause  by  which  a  body  is  set  in  motion,  whatever  be 
its  nature,  is  called  a  Force.  Forces  may  be  of  various  descrip- 
tions, but  as  they  all  produce  motion,  they  may  be  compared 
with  e«ch  other,  and  made  commensurable  by  means  of  the  mo- 
tion they  produce  ;  and  we  judge  of  the  intensity  of  a  force  by 
the  quantity  of  motion  it  is  capable  of  causing.  As  we  know 
nothing  offerees,  except  by  their  efiects,  we  may  hence  assume 
that  the  force  is  always  measured  by  the  quantity  of  motion  it 
impresses  upon  a  point,  and  the  latter  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  velocity  of  this  point. 

6.  For  the  more  convenient  comparison  of  forces,  we  measure 
them  in  terms  of  some  conventional  force,  taken  as  the  unit.  Of 
this  we  have  a  practical  illustration  in  the  nianner  in  which  the 
forces  of  steam-engines  and  water-wheels  are  compared,  in  terms 
of  the  conventional  force  called  a  horse-power.  The  intensity 
of  forces  estimated  in  terms  of  some  conventional  unit,  may  then 
be  denoted  by  numbers,  expressed  algebraically  by  letters,  or 
represented  by  lines  of  definite  magnitude. 

7.  The  circumstances  which  must  be  known  in  respect  to  a 
force,  besides  its  intensity,  are — the  place  where  it  acts,  or,  its 
point  of  application,  and  its  direction.  The  point  of  application 
is  defined  in  the  mode  we  have  already  explained,  by  referring 
it  by  means  of  co-ordinates,  to  three  rectangular  planes.  The 
direction  of  a  force  is  that  in  which  it  tends  to  cause  a  point  to 
move.:  it  is  usually  represented  by  a  straight  line  drawn  in  that 
direction  from  the  point  of  application  ;  and  if  upon  this  line  be 
set  off  the  number  of  units  from  a  scale,  which  corresponds  to 
the  measure  in  terms  of  the  conventional  force,  used  as  the 
means  of  comparison,  the  force  will  be  represented  by  it,  both 
in  magnitude  and  direction.  The  direction  will  be  defined  in 
r^pect  to  the  three  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  application,  by 
means  of  the  three  angles  which  it  makes  with  these  three  lines. 

In  order  to  give  the  method  all  the  extension  of  which  it  is 
capable,  these  angles  must  be  estimated  of  all  magnitudes,  from 
0®  to  180^  The  co-ordinates,  by  this  method,  need  not  be  con- 
ceived to  be  produced  beyond  the  point  of  application  ;  and  when  in 
calculation  we  employ  the  angular  functions,  those  which  have 
different  algebraic  signs  in  the  first  and  second  quadrants,  will 
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be  best  suited  to  express  the  position  in  which  the  line  of  direc- 
tion lies.  Thus  when  the  cosine  is  used,  and  its  algebraic  sign 
is  positive,  the  line  will  lie  on  the  side  of  the  point  of  applica- 
tion towards  the  plane  to  which  the  co-ordinate  is  perpendicular ; 
and  when  it  is  negative,  it  will  be  turned  towards  the  opposite 
direction. 

Between  the  cosines  of  the  three  angles  the  direction  of  a  force 
makes  with  the  co-ordinates  of  its  point  of  application,  there  is  a 
constant  relation  which  may  be  thus  expressed  : 

cos.*a+cos.'6+cos.'c = 1 ; 

for  the  line  of  direction  will  be  Ae  diagonal  of  a  right-wangled  par- 
allelopipedon,  whose  sides  are  in  the  direction  of  the  three  co- 
ordinates, and  the  parts  cut  off  from  the  latter  will  respectively 
represent  the  cosines  of  the  angles  they  make  with  the  line  of  di- 
rection, the  latter  being  the  nulius ;  now  as  the  square  of  the 
diagonal  of  a  right  angled  parallelopiped  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  its  three  sides,  the  squcu^  of  radius,  or  unity,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  three  cosines. 

If  the  line  of  direction  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  two  co- 
ordinates, with  which  it  makes  the  angles  o  and  6,  the  angle  c  be- 
comes a  right  angle,  and  its  cosine  =0,  hence,  in  this  case, 

cos.'a-|- co8."6 =0. 

When  all  the  forces  that  are  under  consideration  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  one  of  the  axes  may  be  so  taken  as  to  be  parallel 
to  their  direction ;  two  of  the  angles  in  this  case  become  right  an- 
gles, and  the  equation  becomes 

cos.'a=l. 

8.  When  more  than  a  single  force  acts  upon  a  body,  it  is  ob- 
vious th^  it  will  not  move  in  a  direction,  or  with  an  intensity 
that  is  due  to  one  of  the  forces  alone,  but  will  be  influenced  by 
all  the  forces  eollectively.  Hence,  when  a  number  of  forces  act 
upon  the  same  body,  they  respectively  modify  each  other,  and 
may  under  certain  circumstances  completely  neutralize  each  other. 
When  forces  thus  destroy  each  other's  action,  equilibrium  is  said 
to  exist  among  them,  and  the  body  on  which  they  act  is  said 
to  be  in 'equilibrio,  under  their  joint  action*  It  has  been  found 
most  easy  to  deduce  the  expressions  which  denote  the  motion  of 
a  body,  from  those  which  denote  the  conditions  of  equilibrium ; 
hence  it  becomes  necesssry  that  the  conditions,  under  which 
forces  produce  equilibrium,  should  be  first  investigated. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Equilibrium  or  Forces  acting  iir  the  same  Lime. 

9.  The  simplest  case  of  equilibrium  is  when  two  forces  act  in  the 
same  line,  with  equal  intensities,  but  in  contrary  directions.  We 
represent  this  contrariety  of  direction  by  means  of  the  Alge- 
braic signs  +  and  — .  When  more  than  two  forces  act  in  the 
same  line,  it  is  obvious  that  equilibrium  can  only  exist  when  the 
joint  intensities  of  those  that  act  in  one  direction^  are  exactly 
equal  to  the  joint  intensities  of  those  which  act  in  opposition  to 
them.  Expressing  this  difference  of  direction,  by  considering 
one  set  of  forces  as  negative  in  respect  to  the  other,  we  obtain  the 
algebraic  expression 

A+B+C+&c.=0, 
or  in  words. 

Equilibrium  exists  among  a  number  of  forces  acting  in  the 
same  straight  line  when  their  sum  is  equal  to  0. 

10.  When  a  number  of  forces  acting  upon  a  body  are  not  in  equi- 
librio,  we  may,  without  altering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  body  is  placed,  conceive  their  united  action  to  be  replaced  by 
that  of  a  single  force,  under  which  the  body  would  move  exactly, 
as  if  the  whole  continued  to  act.  A  force  which  thus  produces 
the  same  effect  as  a  number  of  others,  and  may  therefore  identi- 
cally replace  them,  is  called  their  Resultant ;  the  several  forces 
whose  action  it  thus  identically  replaces  are  called  its  Compo- 
nents. 

1 1.  If  a  force  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Resultant,  but  contrary 
IJD  direction,  be  applied  to  the  point  at  which  the  latter  would 
Mt  if  its  components  were  removed,  it  will  be  obviously  in  ex- 
act equilibrium  with  the  components ;  for  the  ease  beeomes  that 
of  two  equal  forces  acting  in  the  same  straight  line,  but  in  con- 
trary directions.  Hence  if  any  number  of  forces  be  in  equilibrio, 
any  one  of  them  must  be  equal  in  magnitude,  and  contrary  in  di- 
rection to  the  resultant  of  all  the  rest  If,  therefore,  we  have  the 
relations  that  exist  between  the  Resultant  and  its  components^ 
we  can  thenoe  deduee  the  eonditions  of  equilibrium  of  any  forees 
whatsoever. 

These  relations  may  for  convenience  of  investigation  be  divided 
into  three  cases,  those  of: 


Am*/.] 
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1.  Forces  conyerging  to  a  point ; 

2.  ParaDel  forces ; 
d.  Forces  acting  in  one  plsaev  but  neither  perallel  noi 

verging  to  a  single  poinL 

biconsidenng  the  latter  case,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ^ 

of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  forces  acting  in  any  direction 
whatsoever,  but  all  our  applications  can  be  referred  to  the  case 
of  their  being  situated  in  ooe  plane. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
E^triLiBRira  OF  Forces  coNVBRoma  to  a  foint.     Comvo* 

SITION  AND  R£SOLXn*ION  OF  F0RCE8. 

18.  The  Resultant  of  the  two  forces  converging  to  a  point,  is 
represented  both  in  magnitude  and  direction,  by  the  diagonal  of 
a  parallelogram  constructed  on  the  two  forces  as  sides. 

First : — Let  the  directioDs  of  the  two  forces  be  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  call  the  one  X,  and  the  other  T.  Let  R  be 
the  unknown  magnitude  of  the  resultant,  and  a  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  direction  of  X.  If  we  suppose  the^wo  forces 
to  be  extremely  small  and  represented  by  their  differentials  dX. 
and  dYj  and  mat  they  vary  according  to  the  same  law,  so  tha^ 
when  dH  becomes  successively  2ciA,  3dX,  &c.  dY  becomes 
2dYy  3crr,  &c. ;  it  will  be  evident  that  the  angle  a  will  not  vaiy, 
and  that  the  resultant  will  be  constant  in  its  direction ;  its  increase 
will  also  follow  the  same  law  with  its  components,  and  if  repre- 
sented at  first  by  dR,  it  will  become  in  siniilar  succession  2dRf 
ddR,  &c.  Thus  in  the  successive  increments  of  the  three  forces, 
the  ratios  between  the  resultant  R  and  the  two  components  X  and 

T  will  remain  constant     The  relation.  -=-  being  constant,  may 

li 

be  represented  by  a  function  of  the  constant  angle  a.     This  fact 

may  be  expressed  by  the  notation 

|='p(«).  (1) 

-  But  as  the  angle  comprised  between  T  and  R  is  also  con^itant, 
the  relation  between  these  two  quantities  may  be  represented  by 
some  function  of  it ;  and  this  nmction  will  obviously  be  of  the 
same  form  with  that  which  represents  the  former  relation,  or  to 
express  it  algebraically,  the  angle  being  the  complement  of  a 

|=V(90'-«).  (2) 
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Iti  order  to  render  the  rest  of  the  mveetigation  more  obvious, 
we  must  have  recouise  to  the  anitexed  figure. 


In  thiflf  the  rectangular  forces  X  and  T  are  represented  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  with  the  undetermined  resultant  R  lying  be- 
tween them,  for  its  direction  must  of  necessity  be  intermediate, 
and  in  the  same  plane  with  them.  Let  us  now  consider  the  force 
X  as  the  resultant  of  two  others,  the  iirst  of  which  x  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  force  R,  and  the  second  x*  is  at  right  angles  to  it ; 
the  angle  comprised  between  the  directions  of  X  and  x  is  the 
same  with  that  contained  between  X  and  R,  or  is  equal  to  a,  and 
the  angle  contained  between  X  and  a/  is  90° —  a.  The  same  re- 
lation will  then  exist  between  these  three  forces,  taken  by  pairs, 
that  exists  between  X,  T,  and  R,  or 

4=^W'       j-=<p(90°—  a) .  (3) 

ii 

But  from  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  have,  multipljring  by  R, 

X=R.(p(o),    r=R.9(90°— «),  (4) 

and  fiom  the  equations  (3)  we  obtain  in  like  manner 

«=X.(p(rt),    y=X.(p(90°— o),  (6) 

substituting  the  values  of  (p(a),  and  9(90°— a)  from  equatio»ps  (1)  ' 
and  (2),  we  obtain 

T'*  XY 

x=- 


a:  =• 


R»    *~R 

Resolving  T  in  a  similar  manner  into  the  two  rectangular  oom- 
ponents  i^  and  y\  one  of  which  Jf  is  in  the  direction  of  R,  we  ob- 
tain by  a  similar  operation 

Y>        ,    XY 


• '  ^      »■  »  ■  * ' 
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The  force  R  being  the  resultant  of  the  two,  X  and  Y,  is  also  the 
resultant  of  their  four  components  x,  y,  x\  y\  whose  values  are 

X'     pi    XY     XY 

R  '  R  '    R   '    R  ' 

but  the  two  last  a^  and  y\  are  equal  in  magnitude,  and  because 
they  respectively  make  right  angles  with  R  on  its  opposite  sides  ; 
they  act  in  the  same  line  in  contrary  diraCtions ;  hence  they  mu- 
tually destroy  each  other's  actions,  and  the  resultant  R  is  made 
up  of  the  two  remaining  forces,  which  act  in  the  same  direction 
with  it,  or 


^"~5r"^R ' 

whence 

R=v/(X>+F),  (6) 

which  is  the  expression  f(x  the  magnitude  of  the  diagonal  of  a 
right  angled  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  X  and  Y ;  therefore 
the  resultant  of  two  rectangular  forces  is  represented  in  magni- 
tude by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on  the  two 
forces  as  sides. 

That  it  is  also  represented  by  it  in  direction  will  be  obvious 
from  a  few  simple  considerations. 

The  value  of  R  being  thus  determined,  call  the  angle  which 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  makes  with  the  side  X,  6,  then 

X=R.  cos.  6;  (7) 

substituting  the  value  of  X  from  the  equation  (4)  and  dividing 
byR 

COS.  6= (p. (a). 

The  unknown  function  of  the  angle  a  may  therefore  be  always 
represented  by  the  cosine  of  the  known  angle  6 ;  and  if  there  be 
any  case  in  which  a =6,  the  equality  must  hold  good  in  all  others. 
Now  if  the  forces  X  and  Y  be  equal,  the  resultant  R  must  be  equi- 
distant in  direction  from  the  directions  of  the  two  forces,  and  the 
angle  a  will  become  the  angle  which  the  diagonal  of  the  paral- 
lelogram makes  with  the  side  X,  or  a=6 ;  therefore  the  resultant 
of  two  rectangular  forces  is  not  only  represented  in  magnitude, 
but  in  direction,  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed 
upon  the  two  forces  as  sides. 

Next  suppose  that  the  two  forces,  X  and  Y,  are  not  rectangu- 
lar, but  make  with  each  other  any  other  angle  a.  Resolve  X  in 
two  other  forces,  one  of  which,  ar,  is  in  the  direction  of  Y,  the 
other  X  perpendicular  thereto ;  the  resultant  will  therefore  be  the 
resultant  of  the  three  forces  Y,  ;r,  and  x\  but  as  Y  and  x  are  in 
the  same  direction,  they  have  a  resultant  which  is  equal  to  their 
sum,  and  R  becomes  the  resultant  of  two  rectangular  forces, 
whose  magnitudes  are  respectively  Y+ar,  and  x^,  and  from  (6) 
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iX 


but 


R«=(T+x)«+x«=Y«+2  Yjp+x»+ar^, 


(8) 


X^=x'+ar^,  and  ap=X  cos.  o, 
substituting  these  values  in  the  equation,  (8), 
R«=X«+2XY  COS.  a+Y», 


(9) 


which  shows  that  the  resultant  R  is  represented  in  magnitude  by 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  upon  the  forces  X 
and  Y  as  sides.  Also  is  it  represented  in  direction,  for  the  diago- 
nal of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on  Y+x  and  a?'  as  sides,  is 
identical  not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  position  with  the  diagonal 
of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on  X  and  Y. 

The  wigle,  ff,  may  vary  between  0°  and  180° ;  when  it  ex- 
ceeds a  right  ansle,  the  quantity,  Xj  becomes  negative  in  respect 
to  Y ;  the  quantity,  cos.  a,  also  becomes  negative,  and  the  second 
term  of  the  equation  is  negative. 

In  order  to  render  this  part  of  the  investigation  more  clear,  we 
annex  a  construction,  in  the  two  cases  of  obtuse  and  acute  angles, 
contained  between  the  two  forces. 


13.  The  problems  that  have  relation  to  finding  the  resultant  of 
two  forces,  when  the  components  are  given,  and  to  finding  the 
components  when  the  resultant  is  given,  go  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces.  '^  All  the  questions 
in  which  forces  are  to  be  composed  or  resolved,  may  be  solved  by 
means  of  plane  trigonometry ;  and  in  general,  of  two  forces,  their 
resultant,  and  the  three  angles  they  respectively  make  with  each 
other,  any  two  being  given,  the  remainder  may  be  found. 

(1).  When  ihe  two  components  and  the  angle  they  contain  are 
given,  we  have  firom  the  equation,  (9), 

R=  y/  (X»H-2XY  COS.  a+Y») ;  (10) 
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when  the  angle,  a,  is  a  right  angle, 

X=R  COS.   a,  Y=R  sin.  a.   J  ^"' 

(»)•  In  the  figure  beneath,  the  force  X,  the  resultant  R,  and  a 
line  equal  and  pafailel  to  Y,  make  up  a  triangle,  of  which  the 
angle^  are :  the  supplement  of  a ;  the  angle  6,  equal  to  the  angle 
contained  by  the  force  Y  and  the  resultant  R ;  and  th«  angle  c, 
contained  by  the  resultant  and  the  force  "SL ;  hence  as  the  sides  of 
triangles  are  proportioned  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles, 


R  :  X  :  Y  :  :  sin.  a  :  sin.  b  :  sin.  c,  (12) 

and  if  the  directions  of  X  and  Y  are  rectangular, 

X  Y 

R= = ,  (13) 

COS.  c       COS.  6  ^     ^ 

X=R  COS.  c,    Y=R  COS.  b,  "  (14) 

14.  Three  forces  converging  to  a  point  are  in  equilibrio  when 
each  is.  proportioned  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  contained  by  the  di- 
rections of  the  other  two;  they  are  also  in  equilibrio  when  rep- 
resented by  the  three  sides  of  a  plane  triangle ;  and  hence  the  di- 
rections of  the  three  forces  must  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  the 
sum  of  any  two  must  be  greater  than  the  third. 
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Let  the  three  forces  be  X,  T  and  Z,  (by  §  10),  the  force  Z 


^fnll  be  equal  to  the  result&nt  of  X  and  T  and  contrary  in  direc- 
tion, hence  the  relation  between  their  magnitudes  may  be  ex- 
preeaed,  by  substituting  Z  for R  in  analogy  (12),  as  follows: 

Z  :  X  :  T  :  :  sin.  a  :  sin.  6  :  sin.  c  ;  (15) 

but  the  angle  a,  is  the  angle  contained  by  the  forces  X  and  Y ;  the 
angle  6,  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  U  contained  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Z  and  Y  ;  and  the  angle  c  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
c'  contained  between  the  directions  of  Z  and  X ;  and  us  the  sines 
of  angles  and  their  supplements  have  the  same  magnitude, 

Z  :  X  :  Y  :  :  sin.  a  :  sin.  6' :  sin.  c  ;  (16) 

or  the  forces  are  each  proportioned  to  the  sines  of  the  angles  con^ 
tained  by  the  directions  of  the  other  two«  As  the  forces  X  and 
Y,  with  their  resultant  R,  are  represented  in  magnitude  by  the 

three  sides  of  a  triangle,  so,  as  Z=R, 
the  three  forces  X,  Y  and  Z  are  also  rep- 
resented in  magnitude  by  (he  sides  of  a 
triangle.  This  triangle  may  be  formed  by 
drawing,  through  the  extremity  of  the  Une 
representing  one  of  the  forces  X,  a  line 
equal  and  parallel  to  Y,  and  joining  the 
ends  of  the  last  line  to  the  point  at  which 
the  forces  act  This  last  line  is  obvious- 
ly equal  to  Z,  and  in  die  same  direction 
produced,  ibr  it  is  the  diagonal  of  the  par- 
allelogram, of  which  X  ud  Y  are  sides. 
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A  tiiangle  whose  sides  are  proparti^Maed  to  the  fiirces,  and  per- 
pendicular to  their  direction,  may  be  formed  as  in  the  figure  be- 
neath, by  drawing  perpendiculars  fi-om  points  taken  at  wUl  in  the 

Z 


directions  of  the  forces.  It  will  be  manifest  that  the  three  angles 
a',  b\  c\  of  this  triangle  are  respectively  the  supplements  of  the 
three  angles  a,  6,  c,  that  the  direction,  of  the  forces  make  with 
each  other ;  hence  the  triangle  thus  constructed  will  be  similar  to 
that  formed  in  the  former  construction,  whose  sides  represent 
the  magnitude  of  the  three  forces. 

Three  oblique  forces  cannot  be  in  equilibrio,  unless  their  di- 
rections converge  to  a  single  point,  for  the  resultant  of  any  two 
of  them  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  third ; 
and  hence  its  direction  must  pass  through  the  point  to  which  the 
directions  of  the  others  converge. 

As  the  resultant  of  any  two  of  the  forces  lies  in  the  same  plane 
with  them,  being  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  they 
are  the  sides,  the  third  force,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  this  re- 
sultant produced,  must  also  He  in  the  same  plane.  The  three 
forces  that  are  in  equilibrio  being  represented  in  magnitude  by 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  sum  of  any  two  of  which  must  be 
greater  than  the  third,  the  same  must  be  true  of  the  sum  of  the 
magnitudes  of  any  two  of  the  forces. 

15.  When  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  find  the  resultant  6f  any 
two  forces,  we  may  proceed  to  find  the  resultant  of  three  or 
more ;  for  as  the  resultant  identically  replaces  its  components, 
we  may,  after  finding  the  resultant  of  any  two  of  the  forces,  con- 
ceive them  to  be  removed,  and  the  resultant  substituted  ;  the  re- 
sultant of  this  and  the  third  force,  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  three 
forces ;  and  this  last  resultant  may  be  again  combined  with  a 
fourth  force,  and  so  on. 

This  problem  may  be  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  geometric 
<*cnj:niction. 
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Let  AB,  AC,  AD,  AF,  AG,  represent  a  number  of  fortes  con- 
curring to  a  point ;  through  the  point  B,  draw  the  line  BH,  equal, 
and  parallel  to  AC ;  through  the  point  H,  draw  HI,  equal  and 
parallel  to  AD ;  through  &e  point  I,  draw  IK,  equal  and  parallel 
to  AF  ;  and  through  the  point  R,  draw  EL,  equal  and  parallel  to  " 
AG ;  then  the  line  which  joins  L  to  A ;  will  be  the  conunon  re- 
sultant. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  line  AH  is  the  resultant  of  AB  and  AC ; 
AI  the  resultant  of  AH  and  AD,  or  of  AB,  AC,  and  AD ;  the 
line  A£,  of  AI  and  AF,  or  of  AB,  AC,  AD  and  AF ;  and  the  lino , 
AL,  of  AI  and  AG,  or  of  all  the  forces  AB,  AC,  AD,  AF,  and 
AG. 

This  construction  is  called  the  polygon  of  forces.  If  the  poly- 
gon close,  or  the  last  line,  drawn  parallel  to  the  last  force,  end  at 
Qie  point  A,  the  forces  are  in  equihbrio,  and  the  resultant  is  equal 
toO. 

16.  The  resultant  of  three  rectangular  forces,  converging  to  a 
point,  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  in  direction,  by  the  diago- 
nal of  the  rectangular  parallelepiped,  whose  sides  represent  the 
three  forces  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

The  resultant  R',  of  two  of  the  forces  X  and  Y,  will  be  the  diago- 
nal of  the  rectangle  which  forms  one  of  the  faces  of  the  paral- 
lelepiped, of  which  these  forces  are  sides,  and 
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R'=x/(X«+Y"); 

the  resultant  R,  of  R',  and  Z  will  be  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle 
of  which  these  two  forces  are  sides,  and  which  will  cut  the  paral- 
lelopiped  into  two  equal  and  similar  prisms ;  it  will  therefore  be 
the  diagonal  of  the  pu^elopiped,  and  will  be  repiesentod  by  the 
formula 

R=  >/  (R''+Z»)= v/  (X«+Y«+Z»y.  (17) 

If  we  call  the  angle  the  direction  of  R  makes  with  X,  ^tf ;  the 
angle  the  direction  of  R  makes  with  Y,  6 ;  the  angle  the  dbec- 
tion  of  R  makes  with  Z,  c ;  these  angles  are,  as  has  been 
shown,  connected  by  the  following  relation, 

COS.*  o+cos."  6+aos.*  c=0. 

We  may  find  the  values  of  X,  Y  and  Z,  when  the  force  R,  and 
the  angles  a,  6,  and  c,  are  given,  by  the  resolution  of  three  plane 
triangles,  of  each  of  which  the  hypothenuse  and  an  angle  are 
given,  thus: 

X=R  cos.  a,  Y=R  cos.  6,  Z=R  cos.  c.  (18) 

17.  In  those  investigations  in*taechanics  where  a  number  of 
forces  are  concer/ied,  it  is  usual  to  resolve  them  all  into  three  forces 
parallel  to  the  three  co-ordinates  ;  and  the  resultant  of  these  three 
sets  of  rectangular  forces  will  obviously  be  the  common  resultant 
of  all  the  forces.  The  formulae  given  above  (18)  furnish  a  con- 
venient mode  of  effecting  this. 

Call  the  several  forces  F,  F',  F",  &c.  the  angles  they  respec- 
tively make  with  the  co-ordinates  of  their  points  of  appHcation  a, 
6,  c,  &c.,  o',  6',  c',  &c.,  a",  6",  c'\  &c.  the  values  of  X,  Y  and 
Z,  in  (18)  become 

F  cos.  a,     F  COS.  6,     F  cos.  c,  &c. 

and  calling  (he  three  rectangular  forces,  which  are  the  sum  of  the 
components  of  all  the  original  forces  X,  Y  and  Z, 

X=F  cos.  o-fF'  COS.  64-r"  cos.  c+&c.       i 

Y=F  cos.  o'+F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  c'-h&c.     \  (19) 

Z=F  cos.  a"+F'  COS.  6"-|-F"  cos.  c"+&c.  } 

In  these  expressions,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  are  the  components  of  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  resolved  into  three,  mutually  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other.  The  formulse  show  that  the  resultant  of  any 
number  of  forces,  resolved  into  a  component  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components  of  all  the  forces,  x^ 
solved  into  directions  parallel  to  the  general  resultant. 

18.  The  three  forces,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  are  not  situated  in  the  same 
plane,  and  hence  can  never  be  in  equilibrio,  so  long  as  any  one 
of  them  has  any  magnitude ;  for  three  oblique  forces,  in  order  to 
be  in  equilibrio,  must  have  their  directions  in  one  plane ;  hence 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  amq^g  any  number  of  forces,  each 
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resolved  into  three  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  the  co-ordinates,  becomes 

F  cos,  a+F'  cos.  6+F"  cos.  c+&c.  =0       \ 

F  cos-  a'+F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  c'+&c.=0     }  (20) 

F  COS.  a"+F'  cos.  6"+F"  cos.  c"+&c.=0  )    . 

19.  There  is  another  case  in  which  forces  may  be  in  equilibrio, 
when  they  converge  to  a  point ;  this  happens  when  they  press 
the  point  against  a  surface,  which  opposes  a  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  point  sufiBcient  to  prevent  its  penetrating  under  the 
action  of  the  forces.  This  resistance  will  be  exerted  in  a  direc* 
tion  which  is  perpendicular,  or  a  normal,  to  the  surface ;  for  were 
it  exerted  in  an  inclined  direction,  it  might  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  one  of  which  is  parallel,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
the  surface ;  the  former  would  cause  the  point  to  move  along  the 
surface,  while  the  latter  alone  would  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
point ;  now  as  mere  resistance  can  never  generate  motion,  how- 
ever it  may  in  other  respects  affect  it,  the  resistance  of  the  sur- 
face must  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  alone. 

In  order  then  that  the  point  be  in  equilibrio,  it  is  no  longer  ne* 
cessary  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  shall  be  equal  to  0,  but 
merely  that  its  direction  shall  be  .a  normal  tp  the  surface ;  this  it 
must  be,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  opposite  in  direction  to  the 
resistance  of  the  surface,  and  therefore  would  not  be  in  equilibrio 
with  it.  The  action  of  the  surface,  being  just  su£Scient  to  keep 
the  point  in  equilibrio,  may  be  represented  by  a  force  equal  to 
the  resultant  of  all  the  other  forces,  but  acting  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, or  by  — R ;  and  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  they  being  re- 
solved into  three,  parallel  to  their  co-ordinates,  will  be  (17) 

V  (X«+Y«+Z«)— R=0,  (21) 

while  the  pressure  they  exert  upon  the  surface  will  be 

v'(X"+Y»-|-Z«).  (22) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IV.  Equilibrium  of  Parallel  Forces.    Centre  of  Par* 

ALLEL  Forces. 

20.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  among  parallel  forces,  may 
be  reached  by  steps  similar  to  those  employed  in  determining  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  among  converging  forces.  The  method 
of  finding  the  resultant  of  two  of  them  must  be  first  investigated ;  a 
force  equal  and  opposite  to  this,  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  two 
first.  We  may  then  proceed  to  the  resultant  of  three,  four,  or 
any  number  of  forces ;  and  a  force  equal,  and  opposite  to  it,  will 
cause  equilibrium  in  the  system,  and  the  relations  that  exist  amon 
them  will  show  the  condition  of  equilibrium. 

Parallel  forces  cannot  act  upon  a  single  point ;  we  therefore 
suppose  the  points  on  which  they  act,  to  be  connected  in  some 
manner,  and  first,  by  an  inflexible  and  inextensible  line,  which  is 
called  their  line  of  application. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  parallel  forces  have  no  resultant. 
This  happens  when  there  are  but  two  that  act  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  line  of  application,  and  are  equal  in  magnitude ;  or  when 
the  resultant  of  all  those  that  act  on  one  side  of  that  line,  is  ex- 
actly equal,^  but  not  directly  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  all  those 
that  act  on  the  other  side.  Two  forces  thus  constituted,  are  called 
a  Couple.  It  will  be  obvious  that  their  efiect  would  be  to  cause 
the  line  of  application  to  revolve,  and  were  it  free,  to  move 
around;  the  two  forces  would  finally  act  in  the  same  line,  and 
in  opposite  directions ;  they  would  then  cease  to  be  parallel.  Two 
such  forces  then,  so  long  as  they  continue  parallel,  have  no  result- 
ant^ neither  can  they  be  in  equilibrio. 

21.  In  investigating  the  method  of  finding  the  resultant  of  par- 
allel forces,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  shall  considerthe  point  of  ap- 
plication of  a  force  to  be  changed.  A  force  will  obviously 
produce  the  same  efiect,  whether  it  act  at  one  or  another  point  of 
the  same  inflexible  straight  line.  Of  this  we  have  a  physical  illus- 
tration in  the  fact,  that  when  a  simple  pressure  is  exerted  through 
the  intervention  of  a  rigid  bar,  it  is  wholly  unimportant  whether 
the  bar  be  long  or  short,  provided  its  weight  have  no  influence. 
We  may  therefore  conceive  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  to 
be  transferred  to  any  other  point  in  its  direction,  provided  we 
imagine  the  two  points  to  be  connected  by  an  inflexible  straight 
line. 

22.  The  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  equal  to  th«ir  sum, 
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parallel  to  their  directions,  and  dividefl  their  }ine  of  application 
into  parts^  reciprocally  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  two 
forces. 

Suppose  first,  that,  as  in  the  figure,  two  eonvergine  forces  act 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  line,  call  them  A  and  B ;  meir  action 

Cj 


will  not  be  changed  by  supposing  their  respective  points  of  appli- 
cation to  be  transferred  to  the  point  C,  in  which  their  directions 
meet ;  and  the  direction  of  their  resultant  must  therefore  pass 
through  this  point.  From  the  point  of  convergence,  then,  its 
point  of  application  may  be  transferred  to  the  point  d,  in  which  its 
direction  cuts  the  line  of  application,  and  this  will  therefore  be  die 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant  Call  the  angle  at  which  the 
forces  are  inclined  to  each  other  ^9  the  value  of  the  resuhant  fi-om 
(9)  is 

R=V'A»+ABcos-^+B»);  (23) 

the  lektioa  of  the  forces  A  and  B  is  from  (12) 

A  :  B  :  :  ski.  ^  :  sin.  a,  (24) 

^  being  the  angle  the  direction  of  B  makes  with  that  of  R,  and 
a  the  .^ngle  that  the  direction  of  A  makes  with  that  of  R ;  but  the 
ratio  of  the  sines  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  perpendiculars  a 
and  6,  let  fall  upon  the  respective  directions  of  the  forces,  from 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant :  hence 

A;B:;6:a-  (26) 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  to  this  Mep* 

Now  the  equatioii  (23),  and  the  amdogy  (26)  being  tiusy  what- 
ever be  the  ma^oitnde  of  the  several  angles  the  forces  and  t  leir 
resultant  make  with  each  other,  will  be  true  when  the  lines  are 
parallel.  But  when  the  lines  are  parallel,  the  angle  {^180<'  or 
QMK>«&d 

*  CM»fnI; 
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(26) 


hence  the  equation  (28)  becomes 

R=r^(A»+AB+B>)iind 

R=A+B 

or  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces* 

The  point  of  convergeDce  being  removed  to  an  infinite  distance, 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  becomes  parallel  to  the  directions 
of  the  two  forces  ;  and 


the  two  peipendiculars  a  and  h  become  proportioned  to  the  parts 
€  and  d  mto  which  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  divides 
the  line  of  appUcation  of  the  forces,  which  is  hence  divided  into 
parts  inversely  proportioned  to  the  two  forces. 

If  the  two  parallel  forces  act  on  opposite  sides  of  their  line  of 
application,  the  same  is  also  true ;  but  in  this  case,  the  opposition 
of  their  direction  is  pointed  out,  by  one  of  the  forces  being  consi- 
dered negative  in  respect  to  the  other ;  hence  their  algebraic  sum 
becomes  their  arithmetic  difference.  The  point  of  application  of 
the  resultant,  will  fall  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  application, 
beyond  the  point  to  which  the  greater  force  is  applied ;  and  the 
parts  into  which  the  line  of  application  is  divided,  will  be  mea- 
sured from  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  to  those  of  the 
two  components. 

To  make  this  evident,  suppose  that  to  a  line  on  which  the  tiro 
forces,  A  and  B  are  applied,  a  third  force,  C,  is  also  applied  equal 
to  the  resultant,  and  opposite  in  direction ;  this  force  will  be 
negative  in  respect  to  the  others,  and  will  keep  the  system  in  equi- 
librio ;  the  conditions  of  which  will  be  thus  expressed : 

A+B+C=0,  (27) 

any  one  of  these  forces  then,  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  other  two ; 
and  th«  resultant  of  these  two  would  be  equal  to  it,  and  epposite 
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in  direction.  Let  the  two  forces,  whose  resultant  is  required,  be 
B  and  C  ;  the  resultant  being  equal  and  opposite  to  A,  will  have 
a  value,  n^ch,  considering  that  one  of  the  two  forces  B  and  0, 
is  negative  in  respect  to  the  other,  may  be  thus  expressed  : 

R=B+e, 

and  as  the  point  of  application  of  C  divides  the  line  to  which  A 
and  B  are  applied,  into  parts  inversely  proportioned  to  the  twe 
forces,  we  have 

A  :  B  :  :  c  :  d, 

and 

A+B  :  B  :  :  c+d  :d  ; 

but 

A+B==C, 

and  c+d  is  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  application,  measured 
from  the  point  to  which  A,  or  its  equal  and  opposite  force,  R  is 
applied ;  hence  this  line  is  again  divided  into  parts  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  forces. 

23.  The  resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces,  acting  upon 
points  invariably  connected  wiih  each  other,  may  be  found  upon 
the  same  principle  by  which  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
converging  forces  is  found.  Any  two  of  them  may  be  first  le- 
solved  into  a  single  one  ;  this  may  be  combined  with  a  third,  and 
the  resultant  found  ;  the  second  re.sultant  may  be  combined  with 
a  fourth,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  it  will  be  found,  that  the  result- 
ant of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  is  equal  to  their  sum. 

Call  the  forces  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 

the  first  resultant  R'  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  A  and  B, 

R'=A+B, 

the  value  of  the  second  resultant  is 

R'=R+C=A+B+C, 
and  of  the  last  resultant — 

R=A+B+C+D+&c.  (28) 

In  this  expression,  as  in  the  others,  the  forces  that  act  in  oppo- 
site directions,  must  be  considered  as  positive  and  negative  in  re- 
spect to  each  other.     The  condition  of  equilibrium  is  obviously 

A+B-|-C+&c.=0.  (29) 

24.  A  change  in  the  direction  of  two  parallel  forces,  provided 
they  do  not  cease  to  be  parallel,  produces  no  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point  to  which  their  resultant  is  applied  ;  but  the  re- 
sultant itself  will  have  its  direction  changed,  continuing  always 
parallel  to  its  componeyDt.  And  in  the  several  steps  by  which  the 
resultant  of  a  number  of  parallel  forces  is  found,  it  is  obvious  that 
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the  poBitioQ  of  the  several  suooesstvey  and  finally»of  the  last  result- 
ant, remains  constant,  however  the  foroes  vary  in  direction,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  cease  to  be  parallel.  Hence,  in  a  system  of 
parallel  forces,  if  the  several  forces  revolve  around  their  respec- 
tive points  of  application  without  ceasing  to  be  parallel,  the  re- 
sultant will  also  revolve  around  its  point  of  application,  always 
retaining  its  parallelism  to  its  components.  From  this  property, 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  parallel  for- 
ceS|  is  called  their  Centre. 

25,  It  is  important  in  many  practical  cases,  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  centre  of  a  given  system  of  parallel  forces, 
applied  to  points  forming  an  invariable,  or  rigid  system.  This  is 
effected  by  finding  the  value  of  its  co-ordinates,  in  terms  of  the 
several  forces,  and  their  respective  co-ordinates. 

Call  the  several  forces  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  their  respective  co-ordi- 
nates a,  a,  a",  6,  b\  b'\  c,  c\  c  &c.,  the  resultant  R,  and  its  co- 
ordinates X,  Y,  and  Z. 

In  the  following  figure,  let  A  and  B  represent  the  points  of 
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application  of  two  of  the  forces  A  and  B,  and  R'  the  point  of 
application  of  their  resultant  R'.  Let  O  be  the  origin  of  the 
co-ordinates  O  P,  O  N,  O  S,  and  a,  6,  and  x  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  two  forces,  and  their  resultant,  in  respect  to  the  plane  of 
0  F  and  O  N.  The  line  that  unites  the  points  in  which  the  coor- 
dinates cut  this  plane,  is  a  straight  line,  for  the  three  forces  are  in 
the  same  plane.  Then  as  the  line  A  9  b  divided  by  the  reeult- 
ant  into  ports  inversely  [Moportioned  to  A  and  B 

A  :  B  :  :  R'A  :  R'B  ; 
and 

A+B  :  B  :  :  AB  :  KB, 
or 

R':  B  :  :  AB  :  R'B.  (30) 
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Draw  a  steight  line  through  the  point  B^  fMurallel  to  the  line  that 
joins  the  points  in  which  o,  6,  and  x  cut  the  plane  of  0  P  and  O  N. 
The  respective  distances  of  the  points  A  and  R'  fiom  this  line 
will  be  a— 6,  and  x — 6. 
Froni  the  similarity  of  triangles 

AB  :  R'B  :  :  a— 6  :  x--b  ; 

comparing  this  with  the  analogy  (30) 

R':  B  :  :  a—b  :  j>— 6  ; 

whence 

R'(a?— 6)=B(a— 6)  ; 

now  the  resultant  R'  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  forces  A  and 
B,  and  multiplying  these  equals  by  h  we  have 

R=A6+B6  ; 

adding  the  two  last  equations 

R'3r=Aa+B6.  (31) 

A  similar  chain  of  reasoning,  in  respect  to  each  of  the  other  two 
sets  of  co-ordinates,  gives 

R'=Aa'+B6'  >  (32) 

R'«=Aa"+B6'' 
by  division 

Aa+Bh 

R' 
Aa'+Bh' 

y=—w— 

^""       R' 


}> 


(83) 


Let  now  C  be  the  point  of  application  of  the  third  force  G  ;  R'' 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  C  and  R', 
of  which  the  latter  is  the  resultant  of  A  and  B.  A  similar  inves- 
tigation gives  for  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  x  tf  s^  of  the 
force  R'' 

Kx+Cc 

R'+C" 
,_Ry+Cc' 

^■^  R+C 

Rz+Cc" 
'^'~    R+C       ; 
substituting  the  values  of  R'x,  R'^  and  Rz, 

,_Aa+Bb+Cc 
""      JH-B+C 
^    Aa+B^^+Cc^ 
3''""  A  +  B  +  C 

Aa"+Br+Cc" 
^""^  A  +  B  +  C  • 
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It  is  now  obvious  that  the  same  method  may  be  extended  to 
.  any  number  of  forces  whatsoever,  and  that  we  should  finally  ob- 
tain for  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  of  any  number  of  forces 
the  following  equations : 

A<H-B6-fCc+&e; 

^~A  +B+C+&C, 
^^A   +B+C-I-&C. 

A  +B+C+&C. 
In  the  case  of  equilibrium  these  equations  become 

Aa+B6+Cc4-&c. 
A  +  B  +C  +&C. 
Aa'+Bb'+Cc'+Sic. 
A  +  B  +  C  +&C.  ~" 
Aa^+Bb'^+Cc'+SiLc.^^ 
A  +   B  +  C  +&C. 
The  expressions  (34)  may  be  made  tp  assume  the  following 
form,  which  is  more  convenient  in  its  appUcation  to  the  cases  that 
may  occur  in  practice  : 

^     2  .  Fa?  1 

X=; 


=0 


Y= 


2 
2 


F 

Fy 


Z=: 


2 
2 


F 


(35) 


F-J 


The  numerator  of  the  three  fractions  being  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  respective  forces  into  their  distances  from  the  several 
planes,  and  2  •  F  being  the  sum  of  the  forces  themselves. 

26.  The  most  useful  applications  of  these  formulsi  are  to  the 
determination  of  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  in  lines,  surfaces, 
and  solids.  In  these  cases,  the  several  magnitudes  are  snp« 
posed  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  parts  or  ele- 
ments, each  of  which  is  acted  upon  by  an  equal  parallel  force. 
The  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  formulae  are  transformed 
into  others  adapted  to  this  research,  together  with  a  few  of  their 
applications  will  now  be  given.  It  will  however  be  obviou;*,  that 
these  formulse,  having  reference  to  the  small  elements  of  which 
the  magnitudes  are  made  iq>,  must  be  differential ;  and  that  the 
discovery  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces,  can  only 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  integral  calculus. 
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In  the  case  of  irregular  solids  and  lines  of  double  curvature,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  the  position  of  their  elements  to  three  rec- 
tangular planes ;  and  hence  the  three  equations  for  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces,  are  necessary.  In  the  case  of  sur- 
faces and  plane  curves,  no  more  than  two  of  these  equations  are 
necessary  ;  for  the  surface  itself,  or  the  plane  in  which  the  line  lies, 
may  be  taken  as  the  plane  passing  through  two  of  the  axes,  and  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  define  the  position  in  respect  to  these 
two  axes. 

In  lines  that  are  symmetric  on  each  side  of  one  of  their  points,  in 
surfaces  that  are  symmetric  on  eachsideof  aline thattraverses  them, 
'  and  in  solids  of  revolution,  but  one  of  the  equations  is  necessary  ; 
for  one  of  the  axes  may  in  the  first  instance  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  point  on  each  side  of  which  the  line  is  symmetric,  and  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  line  at  that  i>oint ;  in  the  second  it  may  be 
assiuned  as  coinciding  with  the  line  that  divides  the  surface  into 
two  equal  parts ;  and  in  the  third,  it  maybe  taken  as  coinciding  with 
the  axis,  by  a  revolution  around  which  the  solid  is  describ^.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  will  be  situated  some- 
where in  the  common  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  its  distance 
from  which  is  therefore  =0,  or  if  these  be  the  planes  on  which  Y 
and  Z  fall,  . 

r=o,  Z=0. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  cases  that  admit  of  the  use  of  no  more 
than  one  equation  (1).     In  symmetric  curves,  the  equation  (35) 

2.  Fa? 

^"~2.F 
becomes 

zJf,  (36) 

in  which  I  is  the  length  of  the  line,  and  x  the  variable  ordinate  of 
the  elem^ot  cii,  in  respect  to  the  assumed  plane. 
-  (2)  In  plane  surfaces  the  equation  becomes 

fxydx  (37) 

^""    *      » 
where  s  is  the  area  of  the  surface,  whose  element  is  ydx. 

(3)  In  solids  of  revolution,  the  formula  for  the  position  of  their 
centre  of  parallel  forces  becomes,  r  being  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter, 

^^f^ntxxj'dx  J  Tifdx  (38) 

f2^dx''Jfdx 
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Examples. 

(1)  To  find  the  centre  ofParaUel  Faree$  of  a  circular  arc. 
Let  B  A  D  be  the  circular  arc,  whose  length  ^=^L 


Place  die  oiigin  of  the  co-ordinates  at  die  centre ;  make  the  rap 
dius  C  A=r,  CP=aft  mP=y,  Am=« ; 

the  differential  equation  of  the  arc  •  is 
and 


whence 


a:=r.  C0S.--5 


fxd8=fW{d3^+df)='r.^  sin. 1-  C. 


When  the  arc  Am  becomes  equal  to  AD 

5=~,  and  the  arbitrary  constant  C=0 ; 


and  from  the  equation  (36) 

therefore 

/X=2r'sin. 


2' 
2r- 


Let  €  represent  the  chord  of  the  arc,  then 

I 


c=2r.  sin.  gj:  ; 
iX=rc, 


whence 

and 

2  :  c  :  :  r  :  X  ; 

wherefore  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  are, 
from  the  centre  of  the  drcle,  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  arc,  the  chord,  and  the  radius. 

By  analogous  processes,  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  may  be 
found  in  other  curves,  that  are  symmetric  on  each  side  of  the  point 
in  which  the  axis  cuts  them,  thus : 
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The  centre  of  gravity  of  an  arc  of  a  cycloid,  that  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  is  at  one 
third  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  arc,  from  the  vertex* 

In  a  semicircle  c=2r,  and  l=^*r  hence 

irr  :  2r  :  :  r  ;  X ; 

(2)  Tofindfhe  centre  of  parallel  forces  in  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

In  the  same  figure  let  the  radius  CA=r  and  let  the  part  of 
AC  intercepted  between  the  centre  and  the  chord  BD=a;  let  the 
centre  of  the  circle  again  be  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates;  the 
equation  of  the  circle  will  be 

r'^^+y' ; 

whence  y  =  V  (r* — a^) ; 

the  expression  (37)  gives 

«X=2/\/  (x* — t^xdx. 

Integrating  between  the  values  x=a,  and  x='T 

*X=-(r^-«»)*  ^ 

and  the  chord  c=2\/^(r^ — a^  ,•* 

whence 

1       c" 
T= —  •    - 

^^    /  ' 
Applying  analogous  methods,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 

A  triangle  has  its  centre  of  parallel  forces,  in  the  line  drawn  from 
its  vertex  to  the  point,  that  bisects  its  base,  at  two  thirds  of  its 
length  from  the  vertex. 

In  a  trapezium,  two  of  whose  sides  are  parallel,  call  th^se 
t^o  sides  c  and  d,  and  the  straight  line  which  bisects  both,  a,  and 
let  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  be  in  the  point  where  this  line 
cuts  tibe  0k|0  c  ; 

A  sector  of  a  circle,  has  its  centre  of  parallel  forces  in  the  radius 
that  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  its  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  circle  isafourth  proportioiial  to  the  arc,  the  choed,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  radius. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  a  parabola,  from 
its  vertex,  is  equal  to  tibree  fifths  of  its  axis. 

The  centre  of  parallel  forces  in  a  cycloid,  is  in  the  diameter  of 
the  generating  circle,  at  the  distance  of  one  fourth  of  that  line  from 
the  vertex. 

In  the  surfaces  that  bound  solids  of  revolution,  ^  being 
the  ratio  of  the  cireuraforence  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  the 
element  d  the  surfrica  is  Svycb,  hence  the  equation  (88)  becomes 

4 


» • 
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Y  _  /  2^xydx^fxydx 

f2irydj:  s       ? 

which  being  identical  with  (37,)  shows,  that  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces,  in  the  surface  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  plane  curve  around  an  axis,  is  as  far  from  the  origin  of  the 
co-ordinates,  as  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  the  curve  by  whose 
revolution  it  is  generated. 

(3)  To  find  the  centre  of  parallel  forces^  of  a  solid  generated 
by  the  revohUion  of  an  arc  of  an  eUipae^  or  of  the  segment  of  a 
spheroid. 

The  formula  (38)  is 

fxifdx 

ffdx  5 

the  equation  of  the  curve  is 

a  being  the  fixed  axis,  and  c  the  revolving  axis  of  the  i^heroid  ; 


whence 


_^  /( tix — a^  xdx 
"~  f(ax — 3ir)dx 


Integrating,  and  taking  the  vertex  for  the  origin  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates 

J  or* — ix*  _4a — 3j? 

When  the  segment  is  a  hemispheroid  x=^a,  and  2a;=a,  which 
being  substituted  for  a, 

5 

its  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  therefore  in  the  fixed  axis,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fths  of  its  length  from  the  vertex. 

These  expressions  being  independent  of  the  value  of  c,  are  true 
also  of  spheric  segments. 

In  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution 

Aa+Zx 

X= — ■ — 
•  6a+4x ' 

In  a  solid  paraboloid,  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  axis,  from  the  vertex. 

Geometric  methods  also  may  be  appUed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  tri- 
angle, it  may  be  shown  geometrically,  as  it  has  been  analytically*' 
to  be  in  the  Une  that  joins  the  vertex  to  tiie  point  which  bisects 
the  base,  at  the  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length  from  the  vertex. 
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In  the  triangle  ABC,  bisect  the  base  BC  in  £,  the  side  AB  in 
D,  draw  A£,  CD,  aud  join  D£. 


The  aniface  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts  bj  the  line  A£, 
the  centre  of  parallel  forces  will  lie  in  this  line ;  for  the  same  rea- 
son it  lies  in  the  line  CD,  and  must  therefore  be  in  the  point  g 
where  they  intersect  each  other. 
By  the  similarity  of  triangles, 

gD  :  gC  :  :  gE  :  gA, 
g-E  :  gA  :  :  DE  :  AC, 
DE  :  AC  :  :  AB  :  DB, 
g-E  :  gA  :  :  AB  .  DB  ; 

but  because  the  line  AB  is  bisected  in  D 


therefore 


AB  :  DB  :  :  1  :  2, 
gE  :  gA  :  :  1  :  2, 
A£  :  gA  :  :  3  :  2, 


gA=iAE. 

In  a  triangular  pyramid  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  in  the 
line  that  joins  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  the  base*  ' 
at  the  distance  of  three  fourths  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 


» 


Let  ABCD  be  a  tri«lig«i&r  pyramu],  to  the  piwit  H  tbat  bisects 


the  line  DC,  draw  AH,  BH;  meke  HE=|  AH,  HF=r|BH; 
£  and  F  will^^e  respectively  the  centres  of  parallet  forces  of  the 
surfaces  ADO,  DBC  ;  join  £F,  AF,  BE.  If  the  pyramid  be  re- 
solved into  elements,  by  means  o(  planes  parallel  to  DCB,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  line  AF  must  pass  through  the  centres  of  paral- 
lel forces  of  all  (he  elements ;  their  common  centre  of  parallel 
forces  must  therefore  be  in  that  line ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  the 
line  BF|:  it  is  therefore  at  their  common  intersection,  in  the  point  g» 
By  similar  triangles  , 

Ag  :  gF  :  :  AB  :  FE  :  :  AH  :  EH, 
AE  :  EH  :  :  3  :  1, 
AH  :  EH  :  :  4  :  1, 

Ag  :  gF  ::3:h 
Ag  :  AF  :  :  3  :  4 ; 

whence  ^S^i  AF. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  may  be  applied  geometrically  to 
$nd  the  centre  of  parallel  forces,  of  any  polygon  whatsoever ;  for 
it  niay  be  divided  mto  a  number  of  triangles,  equal  to  the  number 
ofsiaes  less  two.  Let  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  be  found  in 
two  of  the  triangles,  join  them  by  a  straight  line,  and  divide  it  into 
parts  inversely  proportioned  to  the  areas  of  the  two  triangles,  the 
point  of  division  is  evidently  their  common  centre  of  parallel 
forces.  If  this  point  be  joined  to  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of 
the  third  triangle,  and  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  the  point  of  di- 
vision becomes  the  common  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  the  three 
triangles.  This  method  being  continued,  until  all  the  triangles 
into  which  the  polygon  has  been  divided  have  been  used,  the  point 
last  obtained  is  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  of  the  whole  surface. 

A  solid  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  may  be  divided  by  planes, 
into  a  number  of  triangular  pyramids.  The  second  of  these  pro- 
positions therefore  gives  us  a  geometric  method,  founded  on  the 
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same  principle,  of  fmding  tlie  centre  of  parallel  forces  in  any  so- 
lid whose  boundaries  are  plane  surfaces. 

^7.  When  the  system  of  points  on  which  a  set  of  forces,  whe- 
ther parallel  or  not,  acts,  are  not  so  connected  as  to  form  a  rigid 
and  invariable  system,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  difler- 
ent.  They  may  be  investigated  in  a  general  manner,  but  the 
applications  being  limited  in  practice  to  a  few  cases,  an]  the  in- 
vestigation difScult,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  cases  :  of  poly- 
gons formed  of  invariable  lines,  whose  angles  are  capable  of 
changing  their  magnitudes  under  the  action  of  the  forces  tbat  are 
applied,  until  the  system  reaches  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  when 
the  forces  are  parallel  among  themselves ;  and  of  curves,  fcrmed 
by  the  action  of  an  infinite  number  of  forces,  upon  the  points  of  a 
flexible  but  inextensible  line.  ' 

28.  When  a  system  of  parallel  forces  acts  upon  a  system  sf  in- 
flexible and  inextensible  lines,  forced  to  move  around  their  con- 
necting points,  the  sum  of  the  forces  will  be  equal  to  0 ;  the  forces 
will  be  all  in  one  plane,  in  which  the  lines  at  whose  angles  they 
act  are  situated  ;  and  the  forces  will  be  to  each  other  respectively, 
as  the  sum  of  the  cotangents  of  the  angles  their  directions  make 
with  the  lines,  at  whose  point  of  concourse  they  themselves  act 
Let  a  force  F  act  at  the  angle  A  made  by  two  inflexible  lines 


AT,  AT',  which  angle  ia  variable  under  the  action  of  the  forces  • 
the  system  will  be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  lines  are  drawn,  each  in 
Its  respective  direction,  by  forces  T  an*  T'  that  are  such  as 
would  be  m  equilibrio  with  F  when  acting  at  the  point  A.  This 
IS  evident,  because  we  can  conceive  the  point  of  application  of  a 
force  removed  to  any  point  in  its  direction,  without  changing  its 
action,  provided  the  pomts  be,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  connected 
by  mflexible  and  inextensible  lines. 

•  u®rl^  *5tf '  ^  *^®  angles  the  direction  of  the  force  F  makes 
with  T  and  T';  their  sum  is  the  angle  these  two  forces  make  with 
each  otherr  hence  by  (16) 
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F  :  T  :  T' :  :  flin.  a+a' :  sin.  a' :  «n.  a.  (39) 

As  three  forces  in  equilibrio  around  a  point  must  be  in  one  plane, 
the  direction  of  the  lines  AT,  AT',  will  be  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  direction  of  F. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  more  obtuse  the  angle,  made  by  the 
directions  of  the  lines  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  the  tension  they 
have  to  support  under  the  action  of  the  force  F.  If  the  direction 
a  the  force  F  bisect  the  angle  made  by  the  two  lines,  each  of  them 
vill  bear  an  equal  tension. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  as  in  the  figure  beneath,  a  number  of 


(40) 


parallel  forces,  F,  F',  F",  F'",  act  upon  a  system  of  rigid  and  in- 
flexible Knes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  equihbrium ;  resolve 
the  force  F  into  two  others,  T  and  X,  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
lines  at  whose  angles  it  acts ;  the  second  force  into  two  others,  X' 
and  Y,  in  the  direction  of  the  two  lines  at  whose  angle  it  acts  ; 
resolve  in  like  manner,  F"  into  two  Y'  and  Z ;  and  F'"  into  Z'  and 
T'.     These  forces  will  have  from  (16)  the  following  relations : 

F  :  T  :  X  :  :  sin.  (a+a')  :  sin.  a' :  sin.  a 
F'  :  X' :  Y  :  :  sin.  (6+6')  :  sin.  6' :  sin.  6 
F"  :  Y' :  Z  :  :  sin.  (c+c')  :  sin.  c' :  sin.  c 
F"  :  Z' :  T'  :  :  sm.  {d+d')  :  sin.  d' :  sin.  d 

But  in  order  that  the  polygon,  formed  by  the  lines  at  whose  angles 
the  forces  act,  shall  be  in  equilibrio,  the  forces  by  which  each  of 
the  lines  is  drawn  at  its  opposite  ends,  must  also  be  in  equilibrio, 
or 

X=X',    Y=Y',    Z=Z'. 

The  several  values  of  these  forces,  obtained  from  the  analogies, 
are  therefore  equal  by  pairs,  or 

F  sin.  a         F'  sin.  6' 


sin.  (a+a')     sin.  (6+6') 
F'  sin.  6        F"  sin.  c' 


sin.  (6+6')     sin.  (c+c') 

F"'  sin,  c        T  sin,  d' 

sin.  (c+c')  "~sin.  (d+d') 


(41) 
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but  when  the  forces  are  paraUel  sin.  a'=  sin.  6t  sin.  6'=  sin.  c, 
sin.  c'=^8in.  d. 

Multiplying  the  equations  just  given  (41),  by  one  or  other  of 

these  equals,  we  have 

F  sin.  a .  sin.  a'     F'  sin.  6  sin.  6' 


sin.  {a-^-a')  sin.  (^+6') 

F"  sin.  c  sin.  c'    F'"  sin.  d  sin.  d! 


(42) 


^    sin.(c+0    ""    sin.  (d+d') 

but 

sin.  a  sin.  a*     1 

sin.  {a'\'a')  ""cot.  a+cot  a'  ; 

and  so  of  the  rest.     The  expressions  may  therefore  take  another 

form,  and  become 

cot  a+cot  o'""cot  6+cot  6'       I 


F"  F 


(48) 


cot  c+cot  c'     cot  d+cot  d'  J    ; 

hence  each  of  the  forces  is  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  the  cotan- 
gents of  the  two  angles  its  direction  makes  with  the  two  lines,  at 
whose  junction  it  acts. 

The  lines  are  also  in  one  plane,  in  which  the  forces  F,  F',  F"» 
&c.  likewise  act. 

The  forces  F,  T  and  X,  being  in  equilibrio  around  a  point,  are 
in  the  same  plane ;  in  which  X'  lies  also ;  and  F'  being  parallel  ta 
F,  and  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  direction  of  X  is  also  in  the 
same  plane ;  Y  lies  in  this  plane  also,  because  it  is  in  equilibrio 
with  X'  and  F' ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  F'  was  in  the  same 
plane  with  F,  F''  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  F'  \  thus  all  the  forces 
lie  in  a  single  plane,  and  the  polygon  is  a  plane  figure. 

The  forces  which  act  to  keep  the  system  in  equilibrio,  being 
parallel,  their  sum  is  equal  to  0 ;  and  if  the  system  be  attached 
at  the  two  extremities,  to  two  fixed  points,  on  which  the  tensions 
resolved  into  two  parallel  directions,  are  T  and  T^ 

F+F'+F'+&c.+T+"T'=0.  - 

The'sum  of  the  parts  of  the  tensions  which  act  in  directions,  pulil- 
lel  to  those  of  the  forces,  will  therefore  be  equal  to  the  resultant 
of  all  the  other  forces. 

29.  When  the  polygon  has  its  two  extremities  fixed,  it  Is  called 
the  Funicular  Polygon,  because  it  is^  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
the  figure  a  rope  would  assume  when  loaded  by  weights  attached 
to  different  points  of  its  length.  When  the  points  at  which  the 
forces  act  become  infinitely  near,  the  polygon  becomes  a  curve 
that  may  be  called  the  funicular  curve ;  and  when  the  weights  are 
equal,  the  curve  is  called  the  Catenaria.  The  research  of  the  equa- 
tions of  the  Catenaria  is  not  strictly  an  object  of  elementary  me- 
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chahics,  we  shall  therefore  give  them  without  inrestigatioiiy  re- 
ferring our  readers  for  farther  information  to  the  works  of  Pois- 
son  and  VenturoIL 

Let  /  denote  the  length  of  the  curve  ; 

i'  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension. 
c  the  angle  made  by  If  with  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the 

point  of  suspension ; 
A  the  tension  of  the  chain  at  the  same  point ; 
T  the  tension  at  some  given  point ; 
X  a  variable  abscissa  ; 
y  the  corresponding  ordinate ; 
8  the  corresponding  arc  ; 
h  the  weight  of  a  Imeal  unit  of  the  length  of  die  chain. 

The  equations  are 

(1)  pi?l5  hyp.  log     «*lf- 
f     sm.  c  1 — sm.c 

(2)  ^^Ll^h,  or  A=;    " 


cos.  c 


h         2  2  sin.  c 

(3)   T=\/(A"— 2AA«.sin.  c+^'O 
which  at  the  lowest  point  becomea 
T=A  COS.  Cf 

(4).il=i^.aadli'=i^hyp.log.         .       . 
^  '    2  h  2  h  1 — sm.c 

(5)  x=^:52!:f hyp.iog.  j  ^-^TAiJ'-^y-f-o'"'-^  1 

''  h  ^  A(l — sm.  c)  I 

(6  )  ^^A(l-co8.  c)  ^ 

tf'  being  the  ordinate  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve. 
(7)    ,_A8ii».c-^  I  [(A-A)}('-A'co6.'cJ 


W44) 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Equilibrium  09  Forcjbs  in  thb  same  plans,  but  neithxr 

PARALLEL^  NOR  CONVERGING  T9  A  SINGLE  POINT. 

90.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  equilibrium  of  forces  that 
act  in  the  same  plane,  but  are  neither  parallel^  nor  converge  to  a 
single  point.  Let  us  suppose  them  to  act  upon  points^sb  uni^d  as  to 
form  an  Invariable  system.  The  resultant  of  any  two  of  them 
may  be  found  by  prolonging  their  directions  until  they  meet,  tml 
conceiving  their  resultant  applied  to  the  point  of  concourse ;  the 
direction  of  this  resultant  may  be  produced,  until  it  cut  the  direc- 
tion «f  the  third  force,  and  a  second  resultant  calculated  as  if  they 
all  acted  there ;  this  may  be  combined  in  the  same  way  with  a  fourth 
force,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  forces  have  been  used.  It  is  ob- 
vious then,  that  generally  speaking,  such  forces  will  have  a  result- 
ant. The  only  case  indeed,  in  which  they  cannot,  will  be  that 
in  which  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  but  one,  is  equal  to  the 
remaining  force,  and  parallel  to  its  direction,  but  acts  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hoe  that  joins  their  points  of  application.  Two 
such  forces  have  no  resultant,  and  as  has  been  seen  (§  20)  are 
called  a  Couple. 

The  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  such  forces, 
may  be  conducted  by  resolving  each  of  them  into  two  others,  paral- 
lel to  two  rectangular  axes,  whose  values  can  be  obtained  by  the 
formula  (18).  Two  systems  of  parallel  forces^  aie  thus  obtaiiied 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  the  resultant  of  each  determined  in 
magnitude,  and  the  position  of  its  points  of  application  found.  £qui- 
libnum  of  course,  can  only  take  place  when  these  two  ri^sultants 
are  each  equal  to  0 ;  calling  the  forces  F,  F',  F",  &c.  ;  the  an- 

fles  they  respectively  make  with  their  co-ordjnates  aa\  hh\  cc[^ 
tc.     The  conditions  of  equilibrium  become, 

F  cos.  a  +  F'  COS.  h  +F"  cos.  c4-&e.=;0 
F  COS.  a'+F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  c'H-&c.  =0. 

The  same  reasoning  will  be  applicable  to  forces  acting  in  any 
manner  in  space,  whose  conditions  of  equilibrium  will  require  a 
third  equation  of  similar  form,  to  be  joined  to  the  two  we  have  just 
given ;  the  angles  whose  cosines  are  used,  being  those  each  force 
makes  with  its  three  co-ordinates.  ^' 

If  the  forces  are  not  in  equilibrio,  and  have  a  resultant,  call 
the  resultants  of  the  two  systems  of  parallel  forces  X,  and  T ;  then 
X=F  COS.  a  +F'  cos.  6  -|-F"  cos.  c+&c. 
Y=F  cos.  a'+F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  c'+&c 
and  by  (17)  the  resultant  R  is 

5 
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R=x/(X«+Y»); 

call  the  angles  its  direction  makes  with  the  two  axes,  at  the  point, 
in  which  if  producedt  they  will  meet,  a  and  )3.     Then  hy  (18), 

X  Y 

cos.  a=~-,co8•i8=^g-• 
^  XV  IC 

All  that  remains  is  to  determine  the  co-ordinates  of  .the  point 
of  application.  These  may  be  determined,  when  the  position 
of  the  points  of  application  of  the  several  forces  are  determined, 
and  their  co-ordinates  given,  by  means  of  the  principle 
contained  in  formulsB  (34,  and  35).  In  these,  the  values  of 
the  several  forces,  with  those  of  their  co-ordinates,  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  a  manner  too  obvious  to  need  description. 

31.  Tho  value  of  the  resultant  of  forces  acting  in  one  plane, 
may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  what  are  called  their  Mo- 
ments of  Rotation.  ' 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  this  term,  we  shall  recur  to  the 
investigation  of  the  value  of  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces, 
(§  22.)  In  the  course  of  that,  it  was  found  that  the  perpendicu- 
lar distances  of  the  directions  of  two  converging  forces,  acting 
upon  aiH  inflexible  line,  from  the  point  of  application  of  their  result- 
ants, and  the  forces  themselves,  were  in  inverse  proportion,  or  as 
represented  by,  (25), 

A  :  B  :  :  6  :  a. 


hence, 


Aa=B6. 


With  two  forces,  having  this  relation,  a  third  applied  to  the  point  of 
application  of  the  resultant,  equal  to  it,  and  opposite  in  direction, 
would  cause  the  system  to  be  in  equilibrio.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  instead  of  applying  a  fcvce  to  this  point,  it  becomes  fixed,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  line  of  application  of  A  and  B,  may  be 
ftee  to  revolve  around  it  as  a  centre  of  motion.  The  two  forces 
although  unequal  in  magnitude,  are  still  in  equilibrio,  and  each 
will  tend  to  make  the  line  revolve  with  equal  energy.  This  energy, 
then,  may  be  expressed  by  the  two  equal  products  Aa,  and  B6 ; 
and  in  general,  if  we  suppose  the  point  of  application  of  any  force 
to  be  united  to  a  fixed  point,  by  an  inflexible  line,  the  force  will 
act  to  [cause  the  line  to  revolve  around  that  point,  with  an  energy 
determined  by  the  product  of  its  intensity,  into  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  fixed  point,  from  the  direction  of  the  force  ; 
henute : 

32.  The  moment  of  rotation  of  a  force,  in  respect  to  a  point, 
is  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  into  the  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  upon  the  direction  of  the  force. 

33.  The  moment  of  rotation  of  two  forces,  in  respect  to  any 
point  situated  in  their  plane,  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of 
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the  moments  of  rotation  of  its  components,  in  respect  to  the  same 
point ;  to  the  difference,  when  the  point  falls  within  the  angle, 
formed  by  the  directions  of  the  two  components ;  to  the  sum 
when  the  point  falls  without  this  angle. 

Let  F  and  F'  be  the  two  forces,  II  their  resultant,  converginff 
to  the  point  d ;  C  the  point  whence  the  perpendiculars  are  let  ftO 


let//,  and  r,  be  the  three  perpendiculars ;  let  the  distance  C  <2, 
=c.  Let  each  of  the  forces  F,  F',  and  R',  be  decomposed  in  two 
others,  one  in  the  direction  of  c,  the  other  perpendicular  to  it, 
or  in  the  direction  B  d  £. 

The  value  of  the  component  of  R,  in  the  direction  BcfiB^ 
will  be 

Rcos.  /.RdB; 
but 

cos.  ZRdB=-. 

e  » 

and  the  component  of  R,  in  the  direction  of  B  d  £,  becomes 

c 

In  the  same  manner,  the  components  of  F  and  F',  ih  the  same 
direction  B  d  £,  raaj  be  sho^  to  be 

f  r 

F  •  —.and  F'  •  —  ; 
c  c' 

these  will  be  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  point  G  falls  without 
the  anffle,  and  in  opposite  directions  when  it  £b]1b  within.  Now,  as 
these  wee  forces  would  be  in  equilibrio,  if  R  were  applied  in  a 
reversed  direction ;  their  components  in  relation  to  two  rectso- 


^ 
/ 
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pikBOt  8X084  would  be  equal  alBo ;  the  compoifeiitd  of  F  and  F'9  9it 
therefore  equal  to  the  eomponent  of  R^  and 

R.-=F/q:F'.-^ ; 

"^'^^  Rr=F/+F/, 

which  expresses  our  proposition. 

Extending  the  investigation  In  the  usual  manner  to  any  num- 
ber of  forces,  we  have 

Rr=F/+F:f+F':/"+&c.  (46) 

In  this  expression^  it  is  obvious  that  the  signs  +  and — ,  express 
the  tendency  of  the  force  to  turn  the  system,  in  one  or  the  other 
«  direction,  around  the  centre  of  the  Moments. 

In  case  of  equiUbrium,  the  expression  becomes 

F/+F'/+F"/'+ &c. =0,  (46) 

or : 

34.  A  system  of  forces,  acting  in  one  plane  upon  a  system  of 
points  invariably  connected,  will  be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  sum  of 
^e  moments  of  all  the  forces  that  tend  to  make  the  system  turn  in  . 
one  direction,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces 
that  tend  to  ttiake  the  system  turn  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
daiii^  proposition  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  system  being 
^rmly  attached  to  the  point  C,  or  to  the  centre  of  the  moments ;  for 
il^e  the  two  sets  of  moments  unequal,  one  or  the  other  would 
|ireponderate,  and  would  make  the  system  revolve.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  should  be  equal 
to  0,  but  merely,  that,  as  the  moment  of  the  resultant  is  e<lutd  to  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces, 

Rr=0. 
But  this  can  only  happen,  if  R  have  any  magnitude,  when 

r=0; 
hence  the  resultant  must  pass  through  the  fixed  point ;  and, 

35.  When  a  system  of  forces  is  applied  to  a  system  of  points 
invariably  cctineeted  together  in  one  plane,  and  hariiYg  one  fixed 
point,  the  direction  of  their  redvltant  must  pasa  th^ogh  that  point, 
or  the  system  will  not  be  in  equilibrio. 

36.  If  we  suppose  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  moments,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  this  line 
Will  htoome  an  axis,  on  which  the  forces  would  tend  to  make  the 
^steiYi  retolre ;  and  rt  will  be  no  longer  necessary  that  the  forces 
Ait>u1d  act  ifi  dhe  pl&ne,  but  merely  that  they  act  in  planes  parallel 
td  6aeh  (nhet ;  for  their  moments,  determined  bylines  drawn  per- 
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pendicular  both  to  their  own  direction  and  the  axis,  would  refhain 
constant 

37.  If  the  forced  do  not  act  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  fixed 
axis,  each  of  them  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  parallel  to  the 
axis,  the  other  lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it. .  It  will  then 
be  obvious,  that  the  former  produces  no  effect  to  make  the  system 
revolve ;  and  no  more  of  the  force  is  exerted,  for  that  purpose, 
than  is  represented  by  the  latter.  The  line  that  represents  that 
component  of  a  given  force,  which  acts  in  a  plane  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  itself  situated,  corresponds  with  its  geometric 
projection  in  that  plane ;  and  calling  the  force  A  ;  the  projection 
P ;  and  the  angle  the  two  planes  make  with  each  other  % ;  this 
force  may  be  found  (14)  by  the  formula. 

P=Aco8.t.  (47) 

38.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  forces  acting  upon  points 
invariably  connected,  also  hold  good,  when  the  points  are  con- 
nected in  any  manner  whatsoever  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
system  be  in  equilibrio,  the  state  of  equilibrium  will  not  be 
changed,  by  uniting  the  points  of  which  it  is  composed  in  an  inva- 
riable manner.  But  in  addition  to  the  conditions,  that  are  alone 
necessary  in  points  connected  in  an  invariable  manner,  and  are 
common  to  systems  connected  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  there 

«^ill  be  others,  that  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
points  are  connected* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Motion  in  general.     Unifobm  Motion.    Genesal 
Fbincifles  of  Variable  Motion. 

39.  When  a  material  point  is  acted  opon  by  forces  under  whose 
action  it  is  not  in  equilibrio,  it  is  set  in  motion,  as  it  also  would 
be  by  the  action  of  a  single  force.  If  it  be  not  acted  upon  by  any 
force,  as  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  move  in  one  direction 
rather  than  another,  it  will  remain  at  rest ;  so  also  when  once  set 
in  motion,  and  no  force  act,  or  if  the  forces  that  do  act  are  in 
equilibrio,  it  must  continue  to  move  uniformly  forwards  in  a 
straight  line  ;  for  there  is  now  no  reason  why  it  should  change 
either  the  rate,  or  the  direction  of  its  motion.  Hence,  all  bodies 
will  continue  in  the  same  state,  either  of  rest,  or  of  motion  uni- 
formly forwards  in  a  straight  line  ;  unless  they  be  compelled  to 
change  their  state  of  rest  or  of  motion,  by  the  action  of  some  force 
impressed  upon  them.  The  truth  of  this  principle  is  not  obtained 
from  abstract  reasoning  alone,  but  is  the  uniform  result  of  obser- 
vation and  experience.  Although  from  what  is  observed  to  occur 
in  moving  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  might  at  first 
sight  infer  that  they  had  a  natural  tendency  to  come  to  rest ;  stilly 
when  we  remark,  that  the  more  we  lessen  the  resistances,  the\ 
longer  is  the  continuance  of  the  motion ;  and  that  we  can  in  al- 
most all  cases,  ascribe  the  diminution  of  the  motion,  or  its  change 
of  direction^  to  forces  that  we  know  from  other  circumstances  to 
be  acting ;  we  infer,  that  were  these  resistances  not  to  act,  the 
body  would  go  on  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  This  principle 
is  sometimes  ranked  as  a  property  of  matter,  and  is  called  its 
Inertia.  A  similar  inference  may  be  deduced  from  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  these,  since  the  earliest  record  of  au- 
thentic observation,  no  change  has  been  detected,  that  is  not  pe- 
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riodic ;  their  mean  rates  of  motion  have  therefore  been  constant, 
although  no  force  has  been  applied  to  maintain  their  motions. 

40.  In  order  to  represent  the  circumstances  of  motion,  which 
consist  in  the  passage  of  a  body  through  a  portion  of  space  in  some 
definite  timej  we  make  use  of  the  term  Velocity.  Velocity  is  the 
relation,  or  ratio,  of  the  spaces  described  to  the  times  employed 
in  describing  them.  It  will  be  obvious  Ihat  in  different  motions, 
such  a  relation  does  actually  exist ;  the  more  rapid  the  motion, 
the  less  being  the  time  occupied  in  describing  a  given  space,  and 
the  greater  the  space  described  in  a  given  time.  But  space  and 
time  are  essentially  heterogeneous  quantities,  and  incapable  of 
any  direct  comparison.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
means  of  comparison,  by  adopting  a  method,  in  which  the  mea- 
sure of  each  of  these  quantities  may  be  considered  as  an  abstract 
number.  Between  such  numbers,  a  ratio  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed does  exist.  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  we  assume 
«ome  conventional  unit  for  the  space,  as  the  foot,  for  instance :  in 
like  manner  we  assume  a  conventional  unit,  for  the  measure  of  the 
time*  In  terms  of  these,  a  ratio,  or  f  elation  may  be  expressed. 
As  the  velocity,  in  uniform  motion,  increases  with  the  space  de^* 
scribed,  while  the  time  dinxinisbes,  the  relation  between  them 
may  be  thus  expressed : 

.='j,  (48) 

where  t;  is  the  velocity,  s  the  space,  and  /  the  time.  The  first 
of  these  will  be  denoted  in  the  number  of  the  conventional  units 
of  space,  described  by  the  body  in  the  unit  of  time. 

From  this  equation  we  obtain  expressions  for  the  value  of  the 
space  Sy  and  the  time  /,  as  follows  : 

41.  When  two  uniform  motions  are  to  he  compared  together ; 
as  for  instance,  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which 

'bodies  Roving,  or  appearing  to  move,  in  the  same  line  with  dif- 
ferent velocities,  shall  be  at  the  same  point,  or  shall  appear  to  meet; 
we  may  estimate  the  spaces,  from  some  given  point  in  the  line, 
actually,  or  apparently  described,  by  the  two  bodies.  Let  j  re- 
present the  distance  from  the  fixed  point  at  the  time  / ;  b  the  dis- 
tance from  the  same  point,  at  the  instant  from  which  the  time  /  is 
estimated  ;  then  the  space  becomes  ^—6 ;  and  the  first  equation 
(48)  becomes 

r=^ ;  (50) 
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whence^ 

g=ivt+L  (61) 

The  time  t,  may  be  either  positive  or  negative ;  when  positive^  it 
denotes  intervals  of  time  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  body 
through  the  fixed  point ;  when  negative,  it  denotes  intetv^ls  prior 
to  the  body's  reaching  that  point.  So  also,  may  s  have  positive 
or  negative  values^  which  represent  its  position  in  respect  to  the 
fixed  point.  In  this  manner  the  equation  (51)  will  point  out  the 
position  of  the  body  for  every  possible  instant  of  time,  in  the  line 
that  marks  out  the  direction  of  its  motion. 

If  there  be  another  body  moving,  or  appearing  to  move,  uni- 
formly in  the  same  line  with  the  first,  whose  velocity  is  v' ;  whose 
distance  at  the  same  time  denoted  by  t,  from  the  fixed  point  is  s' ; 
and  the  distance  from  the  ^ame  point  at  the  instant  whence  /is 
estimated,  is  6',  the  equation  of  its  motion  will  be 

y=t,'<+6.'  (62) 

In  this  equation,  besides  the  same  relations  of  positive  and  n^ 
gative,  among  the  quantities,  that  we  have  pointed  out  as  appli- 
cable to  the  former,  the  quantity  v*  will  be  negative,  when  the  mo- 
tion is  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  first  body. 

A  comparison  between  the  values  of  these  two  equations,  will 
point  out  the  relative  position  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  direction 
of  their  motion.  When  both  are  at  the  same  instant,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  fixe4  point,  «=«',  whence, 

vt+h=v't+b\ 

which  gives  for  the  value  of  / 

b 


If  this  value  should  be  found  negative,  it  denotes,  that  the  bodies 
meet  before  the  instant  whence  the  time  is  computed. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  application  of  these  fbrmulsB :  sup- 
pose two  bodies  to  be  moving  in  tiie  same  line,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  with  velocities  in  the  relation  of  1000 :  1. 

Then,  ©=1000,  «'=1. 

Let  A,  represent  the  body  whose  vdocity  is  greatest;  B,  that 
irtuwe  velocity  is  least 

Let  A  be  situated,  at  the  instant  whence  the  time  is  estimated , 
at  the  fixed  point ;  then« 

6=0; 

let  B  be  situated  at  the  eame  instMit,«t  a  distanoe  represented  by 

t'^lOOO, 
then, 

6'..^=5lQ00 

e— e'=  990 

6 
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b'—b      1000  _  J_ 
999  ""^999 


'=r — ?=-7;;^  =1;;:^=1-001, 


,  ,      vb'      1000000 

•=^'+^=i;:v="999— 

=1001^=1001,001 ; 

hence  the  body  A,  will  oyertake  the  body  B,  at  the  end  of  one  df 
the  units  of  time,  and  the  ^^7^  P^  o^  that  unit ;  and  will  have 
described  a  space  equal  to  1001  ^{-^  uniEs  of  space.  But,  esti- 
mated decinmlly,  the  fractions  become  the  infinite  converging 
series  .001001 .  The  ancients,  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  the  sum 
of  such  an  infinite  series,  ivas  a  finite  quantity,  reasoned  fit>m  it, 
to  show  that  the  one  body  would  never  overtake  the  other.  The 
argument  employed  by  them,  was  called  the  Achilles,  and  the 
conditions  were  the  same  as  those  we  have  chosen  for  our 
example. 

The  same  prepositions  may  be  applied  to  uniform  motions,  in 
any  lines  whatsoever ;  as  for  instance  to  motion  in  re-entering 
curves,  of  which  the  circle  would  furnish  the  most  simple  instance  ; 
and  the  hour,  minute,  and  second  hand  of  a  watch,  supposed  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  same  aibor,  would  afford  an  apt  iUustration. 

Supposmg  them  all  to  set  ofiT  fix>m  the  same  point,  6 — 6'  and 
b'—h"  become  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  or  r,  and 
for  two  hands, 

r 

v-^  , 
for  all  three  hands 

r  ir 

the  application  of  this  to  calculation,  is  too  obvious  to  require  an 
example. 

42.  If  a  point  be  impressed  at  the  same  time  with  two  uni- 
form motions,  it  moves  in  a  line  which  is  determined  by  their 
joint  efiect ;  and  as  each  of  these  motions  is  due  to  a  force,  the 
point  will  move  as  if  it  were  actuated  by  a  single  force,  which  is 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces ;  hence,  from  the  principles  of  §  19^ 
it  must  move  in  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  coirstructed 
upon  the  two  forces  as  sides.  If  actuated  by  any  number  of  motions 
whatsoever,  it  will  move  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  that  cause  these  several  motions. 

Instances  of  bodies  that  are  actuated  at  the  same  time,  by  more 
than  one  motion,  are  innumerable  in  pcactice.  All  bodies  re* 
tained  upon  the  surface  of  others,  by  means  of  attraction,  friction, 
or  any  other  force,  acqufre  the  motion  of  the-  bodies  on  which 
they  rest. 
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Thus  a  body  in  a  carriage,  or  moanted  opon  a  horaei^a  person  in 
a  vessel,  and  finally  all  bodies  upon  the  surface  df  the  earth,  have 
a  motion  due  to  that  of  the  body  on  which  they  rest.  This  be- 
comes evident  upon  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  motion,  and  is  not 
instantly  communicated,  as  may  be  perceived  immediately  after 
the  beginning  of  the  motion.  Thus,  when  a  steam-boat  is  sud- 
denly set  in  motion,  we  feel  a  tendency  to  move  in  a  direction 
apparently  opposite;  this  is  due  to  the  inertia,  which  would 
leave  us  in  our  original  position  in  respect  to  fixed  objects  on  the 
shore,  were  not  the  motion  of  the  vessel  communicated  to  us ;  and 
when  the  same  vessel  has  her  progress  suddenly  checked,  we  ex- 
perience a  tendency  to  move  forwards,  that  remains  until  again 
counteracted;  in  the  mode  in  which  the  motion  was  first  com- 
municated. 

A  body  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  rapid  motion,  by  a  force  act- 
ing perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  does  not  fall  to 
the  ground  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  carriage  was,  when  it 
was  projected,  but  opposite  to  the  point  the  carriage  has  reached, 
at  the  time  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  feats  of  horsemanship,  balls  are  thrown  up  vertically,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  action  of  the  rider  influences  them,  but  being  im- 
pressed by  the  motion  of  the  horse,  they  fall  again  into^the  hand 
of  the  rider ;  the  rider  may  spring  directly  upwards  from  the 
saddle,  and  fall  again  upon  it,  although  the  horse  be  at  full  speed. 
The  directions  in  which  bodies  move,  being  influenced  by  all  the 
motions  with  which  they  are  impressed,  the  position  of  bodies 
moving  upon  surfaces  that  are  themselves  in  motion,  is  the  same 
in  relation  to  points  in  the  moving  surface,  at  given  instants  of 
time,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  surface  remained  at  rest. 
Thus  we  move  from  place  to  place,  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel, 
whose  motion  is  not  disturbed,  with  precisely  the  same  effort, 
that  we  would  perform  the  same  distance  upon  the  land ;  and  were 
we  not  aware  of  the  vessel's  motion  from  other  circumstances, 
would,  as  is  done  by  children,  ascribe  the  motion  to  the  surround- 
ing objects. 

The  same  happens  to  us,  from  our  situation  on  the  surface  of 
the  eartjp.  This  is  impressed  with  a  rapid  motion,  not  only  of 
revolution,  but  of  translation  ;  yet  these  being  to  all  intents  uni- 
form, we  ascribe  the  change  of  apparent  position  that  our  motion 
causes  in  the  he%yenly  bodies,  to  a  proper  motion  existing  in  them ; 
and  it  was  ages^fter  these  apparent  motions  had  been  carefully  ob- 
served by  astronomers,  before  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomena 
was  detected. 

43.  Although  it  is  the  tendency  of  matter,  if  once  set  in  motion, 
to  move  forwards  forever  with  uniform  velocity,  in  the  same  direc- 
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tioD,  this  if  Iq^  M  mtttlB  Ite  most  frequent  cftse  of  motion  that 
occurs  in  nature.  THere  are  in  fact  two  distinct  species  of  forces. 
(1)  Thole  which^^Tingscted  for  a  time  upon  a  body,  abandon  it 
and  leave  it  to  go  forward,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  in  a  right 
line  with  uniform  velocity;  these  are  called  projectile  forces. 
(9)  Those  which  act  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  body's 
motion.  Such  forces  will  cause  changes  in  the  direction  and  ve- 
locity of  the  body,  and  produce  what  in  general  terms,  are  called 
Variable  Motions. 

44.  As,  when  a  point  that  has  at  one  instant  of  time  been  at  rest, 
is  afterwards  found  in  motion,  we  infer  the  action  of  some  force 
to  cause  that  motion ;  so,  when  a  point  in  motion,  whose  velocity 
and  direction  have  been  determined,  at  some  instant  of  time,  is 
afterwards  found  moving  in  a  different  direction,  or  with  differ- 
ent velocity,  we  also  infer  the  action  of  some  force  to  produce 
this  change.  This  force  may  either  have  acted  for  a  greater  or 
less  time,  and  then  abandoned  the  point  to  itself,  or  it  may  have 
been  continually  acting.  A  force  of  the  latter  description  is  called 
an  Accelerating  Force,  because  had  it  acted  upon  a  point  origi- 
nally at  rest,  it  would  have  given  the  point  an  accelerated 
velocity. 

We  judge  of  the  fact  of  the  motion  of  a  point  being  accelerated, 
by  comparing  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  ;  if  after  having 
described  a  certain  space  in  the  unit  of  time,  it  shall  be  found 
describing  a  greater  space  in  an  equal  time,  its  motion  has  evi- 
dently been  accelerated.  So,  when  after  having  described  a  given 
space  in  the  unit  of  time,  it  is  afterwards  found  describing  a  less 
space  in  the  same  time,  its  motion  is  retarded.  An  accelerating 
force  may  produce  a  retarded  motion  ;  for  it  may  act  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  motion  originally  impressed  by  some  other  force 
upon  the  body ;  and  indeed  most  retarded  motions  are  due  to  the 
action  of  forces  that  may  be  considered  under  the  general  head  of 
Accelerating. 

45.  The  time  which  a  point  takes  to  describe  a  given  space, 
will  obviously  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  force  that  causes 
its  motion.  Thus  a  force  of  double  the  intensity,  will  cause  a  point 
to  describe  twice  the  space  in  an  equal  time,  and  so  on.  As  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  nature  of  forces,  but  find  their 
action  to  be  proportioned  to  the  spaces  described^  we  might  take 
the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  as  the  measure  of  the  forces  ; 
but  as  the  velocities  are  proportioned  to  the  spaces,  they  are  also 
proportioned  to  the  forces ;  and  therefore  in  untform  motions, 
where  mere  material  points  are  concerned,  the  velocity  and  force 
may  mutually  serve  as  each  other's  measures.  All  the  princi- 
ples and  formulae  that  have  been  applied  in  the  previous  book  to 


». 
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the  composition  of  forces,  are,  therefore  j  epplia^ble  to  the  compo- 
sition of  velocities. 

■ 

46.  In  motions  produced  by  s  force  Ibat  9fiii  cpntiuually,  the 
velocities  are,  as  we  have  seen,  variable.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  determine  from  experience  alone,  whether  such  a  force  acts  with- 
out interruption,  or  whether  it  produces  its  effect  by  a  succession  of 
impulses,  separated  by  inappreciable  intervals  of  time.  Which- 
ever of  these  modes  of  action  be  the  true  one,  the  results  in  both 
cases  will  be  the  same ;  for  if  we  suppose  the  velocities  to  be  re^ 
presented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  whose  abscissas  represent 
the  times;  the  motion  produced  by  a  succession  of  impulses,  sepa- 
rated by  infinitely  small  intervals  of  time,  would  correspond  to  a 
polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides ;  and  this  would  be  identical 
with  the  curve.  We  therefore  consider  all  variable  motions,  as 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  uniform  motions,  each  continued  for  a 
very  short  space  of  time ;  and  the  results  obtained,  from  investi- 
gations founded  on  this  principle,  are  indentical  with  those  that 
would  occur,  were  the  velocity  to  be  continually  varying. 

In  the  equation  (48)  the  time  and  space  $  and  U  becoming  in* 
finitely  smidl,  will  be  represented  by  their  differentials,  and 

r=^»  ds=vdt,  dt^—';  (63) 

The  intensity  of  an  accelerating  force,  cannot,  like  that  of  a 
force  that  produces  uniform  motion,  be  measured  by  the  velocity 
for  that  is  always  varying,  even  although  the  force  may  remam 
constant ;  but  it  may  be  measured  by  the  momentary  variations 
in  the  velocity.  Let  dv  be  the  increase  of  the  velocity  during  the 
time  dt ;  then,  since  the  increase  in  the  velocity  will  be  the  same 
as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  action  of  the  accelerating  force  not 
been  interrupted,  do  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  into 
its  time  of  action  cU,  or  calling  the  force  j^ 

cfo=/a. 


and 


then  since  by  (53) 


we  have 


/=?,  ^  (M) 


d$ 


di 


(W) 


f=Jf'  (W) 

it 

Such  are  the  general  equations  of  variable  motion ;  and  they 
are  applicableeither  to  the  case  of  its  being  accelerated  or  retarded ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  4io  is  a  aegatiye  quantity. 
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.CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Rectilineal  Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  or  uniformlt 

retarded. 

47.  When  the  spaces  that  a  point  describes  in  equal  times', 
increase  or  decrease  by  equal  increments  or  decrements,  the  mo- 
tion is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded.  In  such  a 
case  the  quantities  dv^  and  dt^  in  equation  (54),  are  obviously  con- 
stant; hence  the  accelerating  force y*,  is  a  constant  force. 

48.  We  call  the  velocity  that  a  body  would  have,  were  the  ac- 
celerating force  removed,  its  Final  Velocity ;  or,  as  we  consider  the 
body  to  move  uniformly,  for  infinitely  small  intervals  of  time,  it 
may  be  considered  at  its  velocity  as  the  end  of  the  given  time, 
and  used  without  the  addition  of  the  word  final.  The  space  de- 
scribed from  rest,  in  acquiring  that  velocity  under  the  action  of 
the  accelerating  force,  is  called  the  Space  due  to  that  Velocity ;  and 
the  velocity  acquired,  is  called  the  Velocity  due  to  the  Space. 

49.  In  the  motion  of  a  point  uniformly  accelerated  from  a  state 
of  rest,  the  velocities  are  proportioned  to  the  times ;  the  whole 
spaces  described,  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  ; 
and  if  the  times  be  represented  by  the  series  of  natural  numbers, 
the  acquired  velocities  will  be  represented  by  the  series  of  even 
numbers  ;  the  whole  spaces,  by  the  series  of  square  numbers;  and 
the  spaces  described  in  the  successive  units  of  time,  by  the  series 
of  odd  numbers.  The  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  is  equal 
to  twice  the  space  described  under  its  action  from  rest,  in  the 
first  unit  of  time  ;  and  if  the  accelerating  force  be  removed,  the 
velocity  acquired  in  a  given  time  by  its  action,  is  such  as  would 
carry  the  point  in  an  equal  time,  with  uniform  motion,  through 
twice  the  space  it  has  passed  through,  in  acquiring  that  velocity. 

Suppose  the  point  to  have,  at  the  instant  the  accelCTating  force 
begins  to  act,  and  in  the  same  direction,  a  velocity = a.  It  will  ac- 
quire during  each  successive  unit  of  time,  an  additional  velocity, 
which  as  the  force  is,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  a  constant 
one,  will  be  a  constant  increment.  This  increment,  which  will  be 
the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force,  we  shall  caU  ^.  The  velo- 
city being  originally  a,  will  become,  at  the  end  of  Uie  first  unit  of 
time,  a+g ; 

at  the  end  of  the  second  unit,  A~i~2g ; 

and  at  Ae  end  of  the  time  f ,  o+g' ; 

or  calling  the  final  velocity  v, 

•««+g/.  (57) 
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If  i  vaiy,  and  become  <+cU,  the  space  described  «,  will  iraiy 
also,  and  become  «+cb :  da  then*  is  the  space  described  in  the  time 
dt. 

If  we  suppose  that  for  this  small  interval  of  time,  the  velocity  is 
constant,  and  equal  to  «,  we  have  by  (53), 

substituting  the  value  of  v  from  (57) 

di—adi+gtdi. 
Integrating 

«=a<+f +6, 

h  being  the  distance  from  some  fixed  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion ;  but  when  no  more  than  a  single  point  is  concerned,  6 
may  be  taken  equal  to  0,  and  the  equation  becomes 

f=a<+Y;  (58) 

eliminating  i  by  means  of  equation  (57). 


•=^-  (69) 

If  the  body  be  at  rest  when  the  accelerating  force  begins  to  act, 
a=0,  and  the  equations  (57),  (58),  (59),  become 

from  these  equations  we  readily  obtain  others,  which  with  them, 
ive  the  value  of  the  several  quantities,  each  in  terms  of  two  of 
e  others,  as  follows,  viz. 

_^__t. 

'      2  ""2g""  2 


(61) 


If  the  motion  continue  only  for  the  unit  of  time 

The  expression  v^gl^  in  which  g  is  a  constant  quantity,  shows 
us  that  the  velocities  acquired  are  proportioned  to  the  tunes. 

The  expression    «=~2'  ^  which  ^  ^  constant,  shows  us 
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fbat  the  whole  spaces  are  propcntioDed  to  the  squares  of  the 
times. 

Applying  the  formula  ty=  t  to  times  taken  as  the  series  of 

natural  numberst  and  calling  the  space  described  in  the  first  unit 
of  time*  unity ;  we  haye,  for  the  successive  values  of  «« 

2,  4,  6,  8,  &c. 

On  the  same  hypo&esis  we  have  for  the  values  of  s, 

1,4,9, 16,  &c. 

The  successive  difierences  of  this  series  represent  the  spaces 
described,  during  each  successive  unit  of  time,  and  are, 

1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

The  expression  g=2«,  when  the  motion  has  continued  fi!om 
rest,  for  the  unit  of  time,  shows  that  the  measure  of  the  accele- 
rating force  is  equal  to  twice  the  space  described,  fiwm  rest,  in  die 
first  unit  of  time. 

2t 

And  th^  expression  v=~|~  compared  with  the  equation  (48)  of 

s 

uniform  motion,  ^=7  shows  us,  that  a  point,  with  the  velocity  ac- 
quired by  moving  fix)m  rest  under  the  action  of  a  constant  foroet 
would  pass  through  twice  the  space  in  an  equal  time. 

50.  In  the  motion  of  a  point  that  is  equably  retarded  by  the 
action  of  a  constant  force,  the  velocities  are  as  the  times  that 
remain  until  the  cessation  of  the  motion ;  and  the  spaces  that 
reYnain  to  be  described,  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  estimated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  The 
point  will  go,  before  it  loses  its  motion,  through  half  the  space 
that  it  would  have  described,  in  the  remaining  time,  with  uniform 
.  velocity. 

In  our  previous  investigation  if  applied  to  this  case,  g  becomes  a 
negative  quantity ;  for  the  acceleratmg  force  acts  in  opposition  to 
the  original  velocity.     Hence  in  retarded  motion, 


«=' 


I? 


a;  i 


(61.) 
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when  «=0y  at  which  time  the  constant  force  will  have  eompleteij 
destroyed  ihe  initial  yelQjcity, 

a         '«^  a" 

from  which  equations,  the  principles  we  have  stated  can  be  rea- 
dily detennined. 

51.  Iftlie  original  direction  of  the  motion  be  not  in  the  same 
straight  line,  in  which  the  accelerating  force  acts,  the  point  must 
describe  a  curve.  For  it  will  in  the  first  instant  of  time  describe 
the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  represent  the  uniform 
Telocity,  and  the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force;  in  this  di- 
rection it  would  tend  to  go  forward,  were  it  not  again  acted  upon 
by  the  accelerating  force ;  this  action  would  produce  a  second 
deflection,  and  so  on  ;  and  thus  the  point  would  describe  a  poly- 
gon of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  or  a  curve.  Before  then  we 
can  determine  the  nature  of  the  line  the  body  describes,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  investigate  the  general  properties  of  curvi* 
linear  motion. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

O7  CuRviuMEAB  Motion. 

5d.  The  forces  which  concur  to  produce  curvilinear  motion 
are,  in  general,  resolved  into  three,  parallel  to  three  fixed  rectan- 
gular axes.  This  may  be  done,  as  explained  in  §  16,  in  respect 
to  any  forces  whatsoever.  The  moving  point  will  describe  the 
resultant  of  these  three  forces,  which  will  identically  replace  all 
the  others  that  act.  In  the  small  elements  of  the  time,  it  will 
describe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelepiped,  of  which  the  three  rec- 
tangular forces,  considered  as  producing  uniform  motion  for  the 
small  interval  of  time,  are  the  sides.  Now  if  we  suppose  perpen- 
diculars  to  be  let  fall,  from  the  successive  positions  of  the  moving 

fioint,  upon  the  three  axes,  the  points  in  which  these  perpendicu- 
ars  cut  the  axes,  will  move  along  with  them ;  and  the  motion  of  each 
of  them  will  be  such  as  would,  be  due  to  a  rectangular  force,  that 
acts  parallel  to  that  axis.  If  any  of  the  forces  cease  to  act,  the 
motion  in  the  directions  parallel  to  the  other  axes  will  not  be 
changed.  Each  of  the  three  rectangular  forces,  into  which  all 
that  act  are  resolved,  is  therefore  independent  of  the  others,  and 
its  action  may  be  determined  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
§46. 

The  general  equation  of  variable  motion  (56)  is  therefore  ap- 
plicable to  this  case ;  and  calling  the  three  rectsinguiar  forces  X, 
Y  and  2,  and  the  spaces  in  these  directions,  Xy  y  and  7,  it  will  be- 
come 

d*x  d'v  d^z  ,^^s 

^=-5?'  ^=-d'  z=d?-  ^''> 

These  equations  contain  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  respect 
to  the  motion.     For  1st,  by  an  integration  we  obtain  the  values 
.  of  the'lhree  velocities  in  these  directions ;  these  from  (55)  are 

dx        dy        dz,  ,3. 

dt'      di'      dt'  ^^^^ 

from  the  composition  of  which,  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  is 
determined ; 

2.  Anether  integration  gives  us  the  co-ordinates  in  terms  of 
the  time : 

3.  By  eliminating  f,  we  obtai#the  equations  of  the  curve  that 
the  body  describes. 

In  the  same  case,  c^flie  resolution  of  all  the  forces  into  three 
rectangular  forces,  we  shall  have 

vdv^Xdx+Ydy+Zdz;  (64) 
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for,  from  the  above  equations  we  obtain,  by  multipljii^  them 
respectively  by  dr,  dy^  dz,  and  adding  them  together, 

but  as  the  axes  are  rectangular, 

whence  we  obtain 

dmPx+dy<Py+dt<Pz=^d9d^9 ; 

therefore 

dsd^M    ds         da 
Xdr+Trfy+Zcb=-^r=-TT  cE.    jr=»rf»- 

If  the  farces  aet  m  one  plane,  we  have  need  only  of  the  two 
equations, 

d^x  d'y 

If  but  two  forces,  acting  in  the  same  plane,  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  simpler  to  employ  them,  without  resolving  them  each  into 
three  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes ;  the  same  principles  ap- 
ply to  them  as  to  three  recta^^ar  forces,  and  the  equation  (56) 
becomes,  calling  the  forces  F  and  F\ 

F=-5^  •  F'=^  •.  (66) 

When  no  more  than  two  forces  act,  as  the  successive  diagonals 
aie  all  in  <«ie  plane,  the  curve  is  a  plane  curve. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Parabolic  Motiow. 

53.  If  a  point  be  acted  upon  by  two  forces  not  in  the  same  straip^ht 
line,  by  virtue  of  one  of  wiiich,  it  would  describe  a  straight  line 
with  uniform  velocity,  and  of  the  other,  a  straight  line  with 
uniformly  accelerated  velocity;  and  if  the  second  force  act  paral- 
lel to  itself,  during  the  continuance  of  the  motion;  the  point  will 
describe  a  parabola  under  their  joint  action.  The  diameters  of 
this  parabola  are  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  accelerating 
force,  and  its  parameter  is  four  times  the  space  due  to  the  velo* 
city  communicated  by  the  first  of  the  forces. 

Let  F'  be  the  projectile  force  by  whose  action  the  body  would 
,  eo  on  with  uniform  rectilineal  velocity,  and  F  the  accelerating 
force  which  begins  as  soon  as  the  force  F'  ceases  to  act,  theo 
fixMn  equation  (66) 

Fd«=d.^,    F'dl=d.^- 
As  F  represents  the  accelerating  force,  call 

then,  F'  repreoenting  the  force  that  produces  the  constant  velocitft 

F'=0; 
hence 

df  df 

Integratmg 

df        .  df 

A  and  B  representing  the  initial  velocities  in  the  two  directions ; 
but  as  the  accelerating  force  begins  to  act  at  the  instant  whence 
the  motion  is  to  be  computed, 

A=0. 

And  we  may  measure  B  in  teims  of  g^  and  the  space  through 
which  the  body  should  pass  under  its  action,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  initial  velocity ;  by  (61)  - 

B=y/2g»; 
substituting  these  values,  we  have 

df         df 

df=gtdt,     df-diy/2g$. 
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Integratmg  anew 

In  which  expressions  the  constant  quantities  are  omitted,  for  f =0, 
y==0,  y =0,  at  the  same  time ; 

eliminating  t 

f"=4»J  (67) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  whose  ordinate  and  abiscissa 
are/'  and  /,  and  whose  parameter  is  49.  /  being  the  abscissa, 
shows  that  the  diameters  of  the  parabola,  and  of  course  its  axis, 
are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force. 

To  investigate  the  path  by  means  of  two  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates, X  and\,  the  directions  of  X  being  paraUel  to  the  direction 
of  the  accelerating  force. 

In  the  figure  beneath,  let  AP  represent  the  action  of  the  accele- 


imtiBg  force,  AT  the  direction  in  which  the  projectile  force  would 
cause  the  body  to  move  with  uniform  velocity. 

Draw  AQ  to  represent  the  direction  of  the  axis  X ;  TR  parallel 
to  AP ;  and  PR  pourallel  to  AQ  ;  join  PM,  then 

AQ=:r,  QM=y,  MR=y+/; 

caU  the  ZTAQ=ZMPR  ,  t. 


then 
whence 


but  from  (67) 


therefore 


2^+/=/'  sin,  I,  x=f'  cos.  f ; 


f=- != • 

''     4«     4«  COS.  '  t  ' 


-/; 


«=x  tan*  f — :; =-. 

^  4«  cos.  ■  t 


(68) 
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This  last  equation  maj  be  obtained  directljt  from  the  reaolu- 
tion  of  the  two  forces  into  two  rectangular  forces,  one  of  which 
is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force. 

Call  the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  g ;  as  it  acts  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  coordinate  Y,  it  will  be  negative,  or  — g* 

The  alteration  in  the  direction  of  X,  being  wholly  due  to  the 
force  that  produces  a  constant  velocity,  is  =0. 

The  two  equations  (62)  become 

di^"^'      dt  "~ff- 
Integrating* 

y=—^'+ct+c\  x=6<+6'.  (69) 

Taking  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates- at  the  point  A,  when  <=0, 
ar=0,  y=0,  therefore  6'=0,  c'=0. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  due  to  the  projectile  force,  or  the  initial 
velocity,  call  the  angle  TAQ,  as  before,  u  The  components  of 
the  initial  velocity  are  v  cos.  t ,  acting  in  the  direction  of  X  ;  and 
V  sin.  t,  acting  in  the  direction  oft/ ;  and  from  (63) 

dx  .   ^y       ,    , 

TT=«  COS.  t,    j7=*  sin.  f ; 

and  as  the  constant  quantities,  6  and  c,  represent  these  velocitiest 

6=»  cos.  f,     c=t>  COS.  f ; 
therefore  by  (69) 

y= — ~2"+^'  ■"*.  i,    x^vi  cos.  t ; 
eliminating  I, 

If = j:  tan.  •    n_a  ^ — T"*  ♦ 
^  2tr  COS.*  f  * 

but  as  0=  V2g$  (61)t  o*=2g<,  by  the  substitution  of  which  we 
obtain, 

j,=«tan.^jj^3jT^..  (68) 

A  comparison  of  this  with  (67),  by  means  of  the  preceding  in- 
vestigation, shows  that  thb  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  wSose 
axis  IS  parallel  to  the  direction  of  die  accelerating  force. 

The  maximum  value  o£g  is  YS,  Uie  length  of  the  axis  of  the 
parabola.    In  this  case  <^=0,  and  the  differential  of  (68)  is 

^  ^'  — 2#  COS.  >  f =^  5 
as  tan.  t.  cos.  t=sin.  t, 

x^2$  sin.  t  cos.  t ; 
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nnd  as,  2  sin.  t  cos.  i^sio.  2  t, 

4P=«  sin.  2t ;  *     (70) 

iubstituting  thii  value  of  x  in  (68),  we  obtain 

y=«  sin.  ■  f.  (71) 

The  value  of  x  (70)  is  equal  to  AS ;  this  is  half  of  AB,  which 
we  shall  call  A ;  tiierefore 

A=2«  sin.  2t.  *  (72) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  motion  of  Points  compelled  to  move,  upon  subpaces, 

UNDER    the    action   OF   ACCELERATING   FORCES. 

54.  When  a  point  rests  upon  a  given  surface,  this  surface  may 
be  considered  as  exerting  a  force  to  resist  the  pressure,  which 
force  acts  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  equilibrium,  this  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  other  forces, 
§  19.  But  in  the  case  of  motion,  the  action  of  the  surface  must 
be  found,  by  decomposing  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  that  act 
into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  parallel,  the  other  a  normal 
to  the  suriace.  The  last  of  these  will  represent  the  intensity  with 
which  the  point  is  pressed  against  the  surface,  by  the  forces,  and 
will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  resistance  of  the  surface  ;  the  for- 
mer therefore^  will  alone  remain  to  cause  the  motion  of  the  body. 

55.  The  simplest  case  that  can  occur  is  where  the  surface  is 
plane,  and  is  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  direction  of  an  ac- 
celerating force,  which  is  always  parallel  to  itself.  In  this  case,  the 
point  that  is  impelled  by  the  force  will  describe  a  straight  line, 
which  is  the  common  intersection  of  the  surface  and  the  plane  in 
which  the  accelerating  force  acts.  So  also  if  a  similar  force  act 
upon  a  point  placed  on  a  curve  surface,  the  point  will  describe  a 
plane  curve,  which  is  the  common  intersection  of  the  surface  and 
the  plane  in  which  the  force  acts.  In  these  instances  the  surfaces 
may  be  considered  as  straight  lines  or  plane  curves.  So  also  when 
the  force  is  constantly  directed  to  a  point,  and  its  directions  all 
lie  in  one  plane,  the  curve  described  is  a  plane  curve.  In  these 
several  instances,  the  circumstances  of  the  motion  may  be  inves- 
tigated in  a  more  elementary  manner  than  can  be  done  by  pur- 
suing the  general  method  of  curvilinear  motion,  and  referring  the 
forces  to  their  rectangular  co-ordinates.  When  the  point  moves 
on  a  plane  surface,  we  shall  continue  to  use  the  name  of  the  sur- 
face ;  but  in  all  other  instances,  we  shall  merely  name  the  curve 
that  is  described.  In  our  subsequent  applications  of  the  theory, 
the  modes,  in  which  the  path  of  a  body  may  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  several  curves,  will  be  pointed  out. 

56.  When  a  point  moves  upon  a  plane  surface,  under  the  action 
of  an  accelerating  force  whose  intensity  is  constant,  and  whose 
direction  is  always  parallel  to  itself,  that  part  of  the  accelerating 
force  which  remains  to  cause  the  motion  of  the  point,  it  also  a 
constant  accelerating  force,  and  is  to  the  whole  accelerating  force 
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in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  surface  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  point,  if  free,  would  move  under  the  action 
of  that  force. 

Let  A  be  the  point,  moving  upon  a  plane  surface,  CD,  under 
the  action  of  a  constant  force  g*,  whose  direction  makes  with  that 
of  the  surface  the  angle  t '.  Draw  BC  peq)endicular  to  BD,  which 
18  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  accelerating  force*  the  length 
of  the  plane  being  CD,  we  shall  call  BD  its  height    . 


Decompose  the  force  b  into  two,  one  of  which,  ^,  is  a  normal 
to  the  surface,  the  othe^yfis  parallel  to  it ;  their  values  will  be  ( 14) 

p=gp.  sin.  t',  f=g  COS.  f'. 

The  action  of  the  former  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  sur- 
&ce,  the  latter  remains  to  move  the  point  along  it. 

The  motion  of  the  point  along  the  surface  wiUbe  uniformly  ac- 
celerated, for /bears  a  constant  relation  to  gf  which  is  a  constant 
accelerating  rorce. 

All  the  formulae  in  §  49,  that  have  reference  to  uniformly  ac- 
celerated motions,  are  applicable  to  this  case,  by  substitutmgy^ 
or  its  value  g  cos.  t,  for  g- ;  hence 

v'  ^^gt  COS.  t , 


#  = 


2g  COS.  f 
^_^^/'cos.  f 


.V  ff 


;/ 


(78) 


g  cos.  t 

Comparing  these  with  the  quantities  of  the  same  kjpd  in  free  mo- 
tion, under  the  action^of  the  same  accelerating  force,  we  have  for 
the  ratio  of  the  velocities  acquired  in  equal  times, 


— =cos.  t 

V 


(74) 


8 
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iKft  the  ratio  of  the  spaces  described  iti  equal  tidieSf 

— =cos.  t';  (76) 

for  the  ratio  of  the  spaces  described  in  attaining  equal  velocitieSt 

y =C08.  f"  ;  (76) 

foft  the  ratio  of  the  times  in  which  equal  velocities  are  attained* 

i 
-j7-=cos,f;  (77) 

the  velocity,  acquired  in  passing  freely  through  the  height  of  tha 
plane,  is  (61) 

in  moving  along  the  plane  surface, 

«'=  ^  (2g  cos.  t'.^^^)  =  i/2g-« ; 

these  velocities  are  therefore  equal,  or 

t)=»'.  (78) 

In  plane  surfaces  of  unequal  inclinations,  but  equal  heights, 
the  velocities  attained  are  therefore  equal. 

If  the  surface  coincide  in  direction  with  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
that  terminates  at  either  end  of  the  diameter  that  corresponds 
with  the  direction  of  the  force,  the  time  of  describing  the  surface* 
and  passing  freely  through  the  diameter,  will  be  equal. 

Call  the  diameter  a, 

2a 

the  length  of  the  chcnrd  is  a  cos.  t,  and  the  time  of  describing  it, 

^a  cos.  t'         2a 
f^V-— — 7r=V--r.  (79) 

g^  cos.  *        gr 

And  the  same  will  be  true  of  all  chords,  terminating  at  either  ex* 
tremity  of  the  diameter  which  is  parallel  to  the  accelerating  force. 
The  time  of  describing  planes  of  equal  inclination,  is  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  lengths.  Gall  the  lengths  \  and  I* ;  the  times 
H  and  i'\ 

_         21  ^  21' 

g  cos.  •  '        •  g  COS.  t 

'■  21  *     2/' 

gCOS.!'       ^COS.t 

fif'i:  VI I  W. .  (80) 
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57.  If  a  point  move  from  rest,  upon  a  system  of  plane  surfaces, 
under  the  action  of  a  constant  accelerating  force,  it  will  acquire 
the  same  velocity  as  it  would  have  acquired,  in  moving  under  the 
action  of  the  same  force,  upon  a  single  plane  surface  of  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  system  ;  or  to  that  it  would  have  acquired,  in 
moving  freely  through  the  height  of  the  system. 

Suppose  firs  t,  that  there  are  two  planes,  AB,  BC ;  let  A£  \f 

I)  £ 


C^- 


aline  perpendicular  to  the  direction  bfthe  accelerating  force; 
produce  the  plane  BC,  until  it  intersect  A£  in  D.  A  point  moving 
from  a  state  of  rest  under  the  action  of  the  force,  along  AB,  wiu 
acquire  the  same  velocity  as  in  moving  (reely  through  DF,  or  in 
moving  along  a  surface  in  the  direction  BD ;  it  will  therefore  go 
on  in  BC  as  if  it  had  come  from  D,  and  will  reach  C  with  the  ve- 
locity it  would  have  acquired  in  describing  the  plane  DC,  or  in 
passing  freely  through  DG. 

Had  there  been  three  planes  in  the  system,  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  would  have  led  to  the  same  result,  and  so  for  any  num- 
ber, or  for  a  curved  surface. 

58.. In  this  proposition,  it  is  obvious  that  any  resistance  that 
might  take  place  at  the  angles  of  the  ])]anes,  is  left  out  of  account. 
If  the  planes  in  the  system  become  infinitely  small,  the  surface 
becomes  curved,  and  this  proposition,  therefore,  holds  true  in  res- 
pect to  the  arc  of  a  curve,  in  which  the  acquired  velocity  is  the 
same  as  that  acquired  in  moving  freely  through  its  height. 

59.  A  point  moving  in  a  cycloid,  under  the  action  of  a  con- 
stant force  describes  every  different  arc  that  is  terminated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  generatingiiircle,  in  equal  times ; 
and  the  time  of  describing  each,  is  to  the  time  of  free  motion, 
through  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  as  half  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter. 
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if  the  constant  force  g^  that  acts  at  the  point  C  of  the  curve^ 
be  resolved  into  two  components^  one  of  which  is  parallel,  the 


other  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  that  place ;  as  the  tangent 
will  coincide  with  the  element  of  the  curve  ds^  that  part  which  re- 
mains to  cause  the  motion  in  the  curve,  will  be  to  the  whole  accele- 
rating force,  as  CB  to  DB.  But  of  these,  DB  is  a  constant  quan- 
tity, and  BC  is  half  of  the  arc  CE.  Hence  the  force  that  acts 
at  any  part  of  the  curve,  is  proportioned  to  its  distance  from  the 
lowest  point.  Now  if  two  different  arcs  of  the  curve,  both  ter- 
minating at  the  point  E,  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  an  equal 
number  of  elements,  in  each  of  which  the  velocity  is  constant ; 
the  forces  will  be  proportioned  to  these  elements,  and  they  will 
in  consequence  be  described  in  each  case  in  equal  times ;  aind  as 
the  number  of  elements  are  equal,  the  sums  of  these  times  will 
be  equal  also,  and  both  arcs  will  be  described  in  equal  times. 
The  whole  semicycloid,  F£,  will  therefore  be  described  in  the 
same  time  with  any  of  its  smallest  arcs. 

The  time  of  describing  the  semicycloid  is  easily  found  from 
the  general  expression  of  variable  motion,  (53), 


r= 


ds 
dt 


^ence 


di 
dt=:—; 


(81) 


but  for  the  semicycloid,  the  diameter  of  whose  generating  circle 
is  o, 


'=*2  5 


we  therefore  obtain  for  the  integral  of  this  expression  (81) 


<     a 


(82) 


V  being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter. 

The  time  of  the  fall  through  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  is 

a  4r 

\^~ ;  to  which  the  last  valua  of  t  has  the  ratio  of  r  :  1. 
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60.  If  the  body  describe  a  circular  arc  of  very  small  size,  the 
time  of  describing  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  an  arc  of  a  cy« 
cloid  is  described,  if  both  terminate  at  the  point  where  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  is  perpendicular  to  the  curve ;  but  if  the  arcs  have 
any  amplitude,  the  time  of  describing  the  circular  arc  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  describing  the  arc  of  a  cycloid,  by  the  quan- 

h 
tity  ~  ;  in  which  h  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  described^  and 

a  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Suppose  the  body  began  to  move  from  P,  under  the  action  of 
an  accelerating  force,  acting  parallel  to  the  radius  CA|  and  to  have 
reached  the  point  M. 


Let  AR=£;  RM=i/;  AM=«;  the  radius  CA=a^  and  ASasft; 
we  have  for  the  point  M,  from  the  nature  of  the  circle» 

adx 

and  the  velocity  at  M  being  due  to  the  height  SR, 

r=>/2g(/i — x). 

g  being  the  measure  of  the  constant  accelerating  force ;  hence 

ds       a  dx 

"'—  V  "■%/2g'  ■  %/(A— wr).(2ax— <c^) ' 

which  can  only  be  integrated  by  means  of  a  series.  For  this  pinw 
pose  the  equation  is  resolved  into  the  following  form,* 


dt^ 


Va 


dx{\-f-) 
2a 


2Vg'  y/{hx^x^  ' 

which  developed,  and  integrated  from  x=h  to  x=0,  gives, 


*  9e€  VentarolJ,  Poicfon,  and  Laplace. 
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In  small  arcs  the  first  term  of  the  series  is  alone  necessary,  and 
the  expression  becomes 

/=|V^X(1+A).  (84) 

in  very  smaU  arcs  the  series  vanishes  altogether,  and 

t^lv^.  (84  a) 

61.  When  the  accelerating  force,  instead  of  acting  parallel  to 
itselfy  is  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  it  is  called  a  central  force. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  a 
point  acted  upon  by  a  projectile  force,  and  afterwards  drawn  to-^ 
wards  a  centre  by  an  accelerating  force,  must  describe  a  curve. 

The  curve  thus  described  is  called  a  Trajectory,  or  Orbit. 

If  the  point  after  moving  completely  around  the  centre  of  force, 
again  describe  the  same  path^  the  orbit  is  said  to  be  re-entering. 

The  time  in  which  a  re-entering  orbit  is  described,  counting 
from  the  instant  in  which  the  moving  point  sets  out  from  a  given 

?osition  in  the  curve,  until  it  return  to  it  again,  is  called  the 
Periodic  Time.^ 

A  line  drawn  from  any  point  In  the  orbit  is  called  a  Radius 
Vector. 

62.  The  simplest  case  of  central  force  is,  where  a  body,  con- 
nected to  a  fixed  point  by  an  inflexible  straight  line,  is  impelled 
by  a  projectile  force  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  The  latter  force 
would  have  impressed  upon  the  body,  a  motion  with  an  uniform 
velocity.  The  body  will  then,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion 
with  the  fixed  point,  describe  a  circle,  of  which  that  point  is  the 
centre.  If  the  connexion  were  to  cease  at  any  point  in  the  curve, 
the  deflecting  force  would  cease  to  act,  and  the  body  would  go  in 
a  straight  line,  whose  direction  would  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve* 
The  force  acting  at  any  point  in  the  curve,  mus't  therefore  be  decom- 
posed into  two,  one  of  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  curve,  the 
other  in  that  of  its  radius.  The  last  of  these  is  called  the  centri- 
fugal force,  and  is  equal  and  directly  opposite  to  the  force  that 
draws  the  body  towards  the  centre,  and  which,  for  distinction 
sake,  is  called  the  centripetal  force. 

In  elementarv  treatises,  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  cen- 
tral  forces,  is  usually  limited  to  the  case  of  motions  in  circular 
orbits,  described  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  we  have 
recited*  If  instead  of  an  inextensible  straight  line,  an  attractive 
force  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  centrifugal  force  that  haa 
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just  been  deiiDecl^  be  substituted,  the  circumstances  will  be  the 
same  as  if  the  connexion  were  made  by  the  inextensible  line,  and 
the  body  will  in  like  manner  describe  a  circle.  The  relations 
among  the  forces,  velocities,  times,  and  spaces,  that  are  found  in 
respect  to  circles,  may  be  applied  to  tlie  case  of  other  curves ;  for 
a  motion  in  a  curve  may,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  be  considered 
as  corresponding  with  that  in  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  that  part  of  the  curve. 

63.  In  describing  a  circular  orbit,  under  the  action  of  two 
forces,  one  of  which  is  projectile,  the  other  constant,  and  directed 
to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  point  will  move  with  uniform  ve- 
locity. 

Let  the  point  be  situated  in  the  cunre  at  A,  and  suppose  a  pro« 


jectile  force  to  act,  which  in  an  infinitely  small  time,  would  carry 
it  forward  in  the  direction  AB,  to  the  point  B  ;  the  central  force 
would  in  the  same  time  cause  a  deflection  to  D.  If  the  central 
force  were  not  to  cease  to  act,  the  point  would  go  on  in  the  direc- 
tion AD  produced,  and  describe  in  an  equal  portion  of  time  a 
space  DE  equal  to  AD ;  but  the  central  force  continuing  to  act, 
brings  it,  at  the  end  of  an  equal  interval,  to  the  point  F ;  and  in 
this  way  it  would  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  third  interval  at  H. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  several  triangular  spaees  CAB,  CAD, 
CD£,  CDF,  CEG,  CFH,  are  all  equal,  and  hence  the  radiua 
vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times ;  these  areas  are  how- 
ever in  fact,  sectors  of  the  curve ;  and  in  a  circle,  whose  radii  are 
all  equal,  if  the  centre  be  also  the  centre  of  force,  the  arcs  which 
are  described  by  the  moving  point,  are  also  equal  in  equal  times ; 
in  unequal  times,  proportioned  to  the  times ;  and  the  circle  b  de- 
scribed with  uniform  velocity. 

64.  In  circular  orbits,  the  force  is  represented  by  the  square 
of  the  velocity  divided  by  the  radius. 

The  projectile  velocity  is  such  as  would  have  been  acquired 
by  falling  freely,  under  the  action  of  the  central  force,  through 
half  the  radius  of  the  circle. 
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If  points  revolve  in  different  circles,  the  central  forces  are  di- 
rectly as  the  radii  of  the  orbits,  and  inversely,  as  the  squares  of 
the  periodic  times;  if  the  times  be  equal,  they  are  therefore  as 
the  radii ;  if  the  radii  be  equal,  they  are  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  times. 

Let  a  point  describe  a  very  small  arc,  AB,  in  the  element  of 
4C  the  time  dt.  During  this  small  period,  the  versed 
sine,  AD,  will  be  the  space  described  under 
the  action  of  the  central  forces  this  force  may 
therefore  be  measured  by  the  velocity  that  would 
have  been  acquired  in  moving  through  AD  with 
accelerated  motion ;  the  formula  (61)  gives 

t>=-^,  whence  /— "^» 

In  this  expression,  2s  is  twice  the  versed  sine  of 

AB ;  the  very  small  arc,  AB,  may  be  oonsider- 

^      ed  as  coinciding  with  its  chord,  and  the  chord 

is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  radius  and  the  versed  sine ; 

call  the  arc  AB,  a,  and  we  have 

2a"     o« 


and 


2r  "■  r  • 

«/      r  r 

now  as  the  velocity  in  the  circle  is  uniform. 


r=-:  and  «*= 


Q"^ 


whence 


/= 


(85a) 


(85) 


To  compare  the  intensity  of  this  force  with  that  of  the  central 
force  g^  supposed  to  be  constant ;  from  (61) 

whence 

2_g;a  IJ^ 

r    ^    g     r  ' 

and  when /is  equal  to  g, 

2*=r; 

the  space  then  to  which  the  velocity  is  due,  is  equal  to  half  the 
ntdius. 


/=• 


(86) 
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Let  T  be  the  periodic  time,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is 

«r,  and  (85a) 

substituting  this  value  of  e  in  thalkof/,  we  have 

4flrV 

/=  T^ ;  (88) 

whence  the  forces  are  directly  as  the  radii  of  the  orbits,  and  in- 
versely, as  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times. 

65.  If  the  central  force  be  such  as  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  the  distances,  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are 
proportioned  to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

If  two  forces,  F  and  /,  act  m  different  circles,  with  intensi- 
ties inversely  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  die  distances,  by  (85) 


but  by  h37>othe8i8, 
therefore 

whence 


F=5-,    /=—,  and 


R  '    r 


:  :  r»  :  R« 


V:r":  :r*:R'; 
and  as  the  times  are  inversely  as  the  velocities, 

T^  f  :  :  R»  :  t^,  (sq) 

or  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times,  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  radii. 

66.  Having  thus  investigated  the  circumstances  of  motion,  in 
those  lines  and  curves  that  will  be  of  most  frequent  application 
in  practice,  by  more  elementary  processes  ;  we  shall  next  exhi- 
bit  the  general  principles  that  are  applicable  to  any  case  what- 
soever, by  means  of  the  resolution  of  all  the  forces  into  three, 
parallel  to  three  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

Call  the  resistance  of  the  surface  N ;  the  angles  that  the  rectan- 
gular axes  make  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  a,  6,  c ;  the  com- 
ponents  of  the  resistance  will  be  (18) 

N  cos.  a,     N  cos.  6,     N  cos.  c ;  (90) 

the  vhlues  of  the  three  rectaogular  componrats  of  the  active 
forces  are  by  (62) 
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to  each  of  which  muat  be  added  the  component  of  N  that  acts  m 
its  direction ;  whence  w©  have,  for  the  equations  of  motion  upon 
a  curve, 

X+N  cos.  o= 


Y+N  COS.  6= 


dp 

fPy 


Z+N  COS.  c= 


de 


(91) 


the  values  of  the  velocities  from  (63),  are 

dx        dy        dz 

di'       dt'       dS^' 

these  may  be  reduced  to  the  direction  of  the  no|inal,  by  multi- 
plying each  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  it  makes  with  that  line  ; 
and  as  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  at  right  angles  with  the  nor- 
mal, the  sum  of  these  three  components  must  be  0,  or 

dx  .  dy  ,     dz 

-r-  COS.  a+~-  cos.  o+TT  COS.  c=0.  (92) 

dt  dt  dt 

TVe  may  eliminate  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  three  equa» 
tions,  (91)  by  adding  them  together,  after  multiplying  the  first  by 
dx<,  the  second  by  dt/,  and  the  third  by  dz  ;  the  sum  of  this  addi- 
tion becomes,  if  we  take  into  account  the  equation  (92), 

^^^^±^gf±^^=Xefa+Ydy+Zdz.  (98) 

If  the  quantity  XcLr+Xdif+Xdsr,  is  the  exact  differential  of  the 
three  variable  quantities,  x,  ^,  2:,  we  obtain  by  integrating 

'?^±^t^=2/(x,5,.z)+C,  (95) 

now  as  J-,   37,   -77,  are  the  components  of  the  velocity  in  the 
dt      at      dt 

direction  of  the  three  axes ;  the  first  member  of  this  expression 

represents  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 

t^=2/(x  ,  y  ,  z),  (96) 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  several  cases  in  practice, 
where  the  expression  Xda?+Ydt/+Zdjr,  is  not  an  exact diflferential 
of  three  variable  quantities ;  such  for  instance  is  the  case,  where 
a  body  is  acted  upon  by  a  fluid  resistance,  or  by  friction. 

Where  the  three  rectangular  forces,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  are  each 
equal  to  0, 

/(a^»2/  ♦  2)  =  0, 
and 

or  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  consequently  the  velocity  itself. 
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is  constant.     Thus^  then,  when  the  accelerating  force  ceases  to 
act,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  with  uniform  velocity. 

If  the  forces,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  retain  a  determinate  magnitude,  the 
velocity  is  no  longer  constant,  but  it  is  independent  of  the  curve 
the  body  is  compelled  to  describe ;  for  if  we  call  A  the  velocity 
that  corresponds  to  another  point  of  the  curve,  whose  co-ordinates 
are,  a,  6,  c;  we  can  infer  the  same  in  respect  to  this,  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal case,  and 

A>=C+2/(a  ,  6  ,  c), 
which  substracted  from  the  former  equation,  gives 

t^_A»=2/(x  ,  1/ ,  z  ,  )—2f{a  ,  6  ,  c)  ;  (97) 

it  is  obvious  therefore,  diat  the  change  in  the  squares  of  the  velo* 
cities,  has  no  relation  to  the  form  of  Sie  curve  described  between 
the  two  points.  So  also,  when  several  bodies  set  off  from  a  given 
point,  under  the  action  of  the  same  accelerating  force,  they  will  all* 
on  reaching  another  point,  have  the  same  velocities,  however  vari- 
ous may  be  the  lines  described  in  the  mean  time,  and  different  the 
times  of  describing  them.  This  is  an  obvious  generalization  of 
what  was  found,  in  §  58,  to  happen,  when  the  motion  took  place  in 
plane  curves,  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force. 

The  further  pursuit  of  this  subject,  by  higher  methods  of  analy- 
sis, leads  to  a  remarkable  law  which  is  called  The  Principle  of 
the  Least  Action.      It  may  be  thus  expressed  : 

When  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  forces  whose  relation  is  expressed 
by  the  formula,  (95)  and  the  curve  is  not  determined,  it  will  choose 
for  the  direction  of  its  motion  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn 
on  the  surface,  or  that  in  which  the  integral,  /fcb,  is  a  minimum. 

When  the  accelerating  force  ceases  to  act,  the  velocity  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  constant,  and 

and  as  <  is  the  shortest  space,  the  body  will  pass  from  one  point 
to  another,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  refer  to  Bowditch's 
translation  of  Laplace. 

67.  When  a  point  is  acted  upon  by  but  one  accelerating  force, 
constantly  directed  towards  a  fixed  point,  the  path  vj\\\  be  a  plane 
curve ;  and  the  areas,  described  around  this  point  by  the  radius 
vector,  are  proportioned  to  the  times  employed  in  describing 
them. 

By  (62), 

d?x  dhj  d*z  _- 

these  are  readily  transformed  into  the  following 

td'x'-'xd'z^lzX—xZ)  .  de 
y(f«— «<Py=(yZ— «T)  .  de. 
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Let  aa  suppose  the  origin  of  the  co-ofdinates  to  be  at  the  centre 


of  force  C,  and  let  the  line,  CA,  which  joins  the  point  in  which 
the  body  is  at  any  given  time,  to  the  centre,  represent  the  central 
force.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  three  sides  of  the  parallelepiped 
which  represent  the  three  rectangular  components  of  C  A,  will  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  A,  and  for  any  other  magnitude  of  the 
central  force,  they  will  be  proportioned  to  these  components ; 
hence, 


and 


X:Y:Z 


a?Y=yX  ,  z  X=apZ  ,  y  Z=«Y 

arY— yX=0  ,  z\—xZ—0  ,  j/Z— 2Y=0, 

and  in  the  former  equations  the  second  members  become  =0 ; 
integrating  these,  we  have 

xdy--Aidx=edi 

zdx — xdx = cdt 

ydz — zdy = c'dL 

If  these  expressions  be  multiplied,  the  first  by  2,  the  second  by 
y,  the  third  by  x,  they  may  be  added,  and  we  have 

cz+c^y+c"z=0, 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  plane  surface ;  whence  we  may  infer 
that  the  orbit  is  a  plane  curve.  Take  now  the  projection  of  the 
point  A,  on  the  plane  o^,  y ;  let  A'  be  this  projection ;  the  radius 
vector,  C  A'=r ;  and  v,  the  angle  that  determines  its  direction,  in 
respect  to  the  axis  parallel  to  x ;  by  (18) 

jp=r  cos.  Vy  y=r  sin- 1?, 
whence 

xdy-^ydx=r'dv  ; 

and  as  the  first  number  of  this  equation  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  con- 
stant quantity,  so  abo  will  be  the  second.     But  we  may  suppose 
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the  are  of  the  cunre«  described  by  the  body  in  ptMing  between 
the  two  successive  positions,  marked  out  by  the  small  angle  dv, 
to  be  a  circle ;  and  the  area  described  by  the  radius  vector  as  a  cir- 
cular sector  whose  area  is  — - ,  and  this  being  the  half  of  a  con- 
etant  quantity,  is  itself  a  constant  quantity ;  it  will  also  be  equal  to 
-^'  .and  consequently,  the  area  described  in  <  is  ~,  wherefore 

the  area  described  during  a  given  time,  is  proportioned  to  the  times. 
The  areas  then,  that  are  described  by  the  radius  vector  of  the  pro- 
jection of  a  moving  point,  upon  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre 
of  force,  are  proportioned  to  the  times.  Now  as  the  orbit  of  the 
body  b  itself  a  plane  curve,  and  as  the  direction  of  the  plane  of 
projection  is  arbitrary,  this  proposition  is  equally  true  in  respect 
to  Uie  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector  of  the  body  itself,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plane  curve  which  forms  the  orbit. 

This  proposition  is  the  same  which  has  been  investigated  in 
§  63.  And  is  not  only  true  of  circular  orbits,  but  of  any  orbits 
whatsoever. 

68.  This  same  proposition  may  be  deduced  from  more  simple 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  curve  described  under  the 
action  of  a  central  force,  must  be  a  plane;  for,  the  direction  of  the 
motion,  in  the  first  element  of  the  time^  will  be  in  the  plane  formed 
by  its  two  components,  the  projectile,  and  the  central  force ;  the 
direction  in  which  the  moving  point  would  tend  to  go  on,  were 
the  central  foree  to  cease  to  act,  will  likewise  be  in  the  same  plane, 
and  the  line,  which  joins  the  extremity  of  this  tangential  force 
to  the  centre,  will  be  in  this  plane  also ;  this  line  represents  the 
direction  of  the  central  force,  during  the  second  element  of  the 
time,  and  the  resultant  is  therefore  still  found  in  the  original 
plane ;  and  so  of  all  the  successive  resultants,  which  make  up  the 
curve,  which  lies  therefore  in  one  plane. 

'We  have  seen  from  §  33,  that  the  sum  of  the  Moments  of  Ro- 
tation of  any  number  of  forces,  is  equal  to  the  Moment  of  Rota- 
tion of  their  resultant.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  curve  to  be  a 
polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  and  the  velocities  in  each 
of  these  to  be  uniform,  the  spaces  described  will  be  the  measure 
of  the  several  forces;  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  projectile 
force  will  be  the  tangential  line  AR,  which  represents  that  force, 
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^  

multiplied  by  the  radius  vector  C  A,  or  twice  the  triangle  ABC;  the 

moment  of  rotation  of  the  force  that  acts  in  the 
curve,  is  the  rectangle  under  AC,  and  AD,  or 
twice  the  sectoral  space,  ADC.  And  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  central  force  is  in  the  radius 
vector,  its  moment  of  rotation  =0  ;  hence  ihe 
twomoments  of  rotation,  of  the  tangential  force, 
and  of  the  force  in  the  curve,  are  equal,  as  are  al- 
so their  respective  halves.  At  the  point  D,  the 
tanorential  force  is  that  with  which  the  curve 
has  been  described ;  its  moment  of  rotation  is 
therefore  equal  to  twice  the  space  DCE,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  it  is  equal  to  twice  the 
second  sectoral  space,  ADC,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sec- 
toral space,  ADF  ;  and  these  are  the  spaces  described  by  the  ra- 
dius vector,  in  the  equal  elements  of  the  time;  hence  the  greater 
spaces  which  these  make  up,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  times. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Prikciplb  or  D'Albmbbrt. 

69.  The  formulae  and  conditions  of  the  motion  and  equilibrium 
of  points,  may  be  applied  to  systems  of  material  points,  or  to  sUch 
bodies  as  actually  exist  in  nature,  by  means  of  a  self-evident  prin- 
ciple, first  announced  by  D'Alembert,  and  which  has  been  em- 
ployed by  all  succeeding  writers  on  Mechanics  of  any  well 
founded  reputation.     It  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

If  there  be  a  body,  or  system  of  points  materially  connected  in 
any  manner  with  each  other,  and  which  are  acted  upon  by  forces 
given  in  magnitude  and  direction ;  the  action  of  these  several 
forces  is  modified  by  the  connexion  among  the  several  points, 
and  they  neither  move  in  the  direction,  nor  with  the  velocity 
they  would  have,  were  they  not  connected.  Still  the  forces  that 
must  be  compounded  with  those  that  cause  the  motion,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  forces  with  which  the  points  actually  move,  must 
be  such  as  are  in  equilibrio  with  each  other,  or  that  if  they  acted 
upon  the  system  alone,  would  produce  no  motion.  The  last 
mentioned  forces  obviously  represent  the  mutual  action  of  the 
points  upon  each  other  ;  these  could  not  of  themselves  cause  mo- 
tion, and  are  therefore  in  equilibrio. 

To  express  this  analytically,  let  the  forces  applied  to  the  points 
be  represented  by  the  velocities  a,  &,  c,  &c. ;  the  velocities  the 
points  actually  have,  by  <^  b\  d ;  the  velocities  which  must  be 
combined  with  the  first  of  these,  in  order  to.  produce  the  last,  al\ 
b\  c",  &c.,  then 

a"+«»''+c"+&c.=:0; 

for  it  is  obvious  that  these  velocities  have  no  effect  upon  the  act- 
ual moving  force  of  the  system,  which  is  due  to  the  velocities  a, 
6,  c,  &c.,  alone ;  and  hence  the  forces  which  they  represent  mu- 
tually destroy  each  other. 

To  apply  this  to  systems  of  bodies,  we  must  consider  that  the 
moving  force  of  each  will  depend  not  only  on  its  velocity,  but  on 
the  number  of  equal  material  points  it  contains;  therefore,  the 
force,  by  which  each  body  is  impressed,  is  due  to  the  product  of 
its  number  of  points  into  its  velocity;  calling  the  former.  A,  B, 
C,  &c.,  we  have 

Aa"+B6"-f-Cc"+&c.=0.  (98) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

t 

Principle  ot  Virtual -^klocitibs. 

70.  If  we  suppose  the  equilibrium  of  any  system  of  forces 
whatsoever  to  be  disturbed  for  ao  instant,  and  that  each  point  to 
which  a  force  is  applied  9  has  a  "velocity,  such  as  would  have  been 
given  to  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  disturbance,  by  the  force  which 
acts  upon  it.  The  velocities  that  the  several  points  would  ac- 
quire^  are  called  their  Virtual  Velocities. 

71.  In  any  system  of  forces  whatsoever,  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  several  forces,  into  their  respective  virtual  veloci- 
ties, is  equal  to  0,  or  calling  the  forces,  F,  F',  F",  the  virtual  ve- 
locitiesy  V,  v',  v", 

F»+FV+FV-|-&c.=0.  (99) 

Forces  can^nly  act,  under  certain  definite  circumstances,  upon 
their  points  of  application. 

1.  All  the  forces  may  he  applied  to  a  single  free  point. 

2.  The  point  of  application  of  the  forces  may  be  compelled  to 
rest  upon  a  given  surface. 

3.  It  may  be  compelled,  when  it  does  move,  to  move  along  a 
given  surface. 

4.  The  forces  may  act  upon  a  system  of  points,  united  toge- 
ther in  any  possible  manner. 

5.  The  system  may  have  a  fixed  point,  around  which  the  others 
must  move,  or  a  point  that  is  compelled  to  describe  a  given  sur- 
face. 

First.  Let  the  forces  act  upon  a  single  point,  C,  in  the  figure 
beneath;  let  FC,  FC,  FC",  &c.,  be  their  several  directions 
and  RG,  the  direction  of  their  resultant  R. 


J* — r 


Draw  a  line,  Cd,  to  represent  the  directioti  of  the  disturbance,  or 
that  in  which  the  point  is  supposed  to  move,  and  the  distance  to 
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n^ch  it  fa  removed.    This  line  will  therefore  represent  the  viiv 
tual  velocity  of  this  point'    Decompose  each  of  the  forces  into  *, 
two  others,  one  parallel  to  the  line  Ga,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
it ;  the  respective  values  of  the  components  will  be,  calling  the 
angles  that  they  respectively  make  with  Cd,  a'  and  6,  h\  h'\  &Cm 

R  cos.  a,  F  cos.  6,  F  cos.  h\  F  cos.  6",  &c. 

Now  if  perpendiculars  be  let  fall  from  the  point  d^  upon  the  several 
directions  of  these  forces,  the  angles  these  will  respectively  make 
with  the  line  Oil,  will  be  equal  to  the  angles  the  directions  of  the 
forces  make  with  it  at  the  point  G.  The  value  of  the  pvojections« 
r,/,y^,/',  &c.,  will  therefore  be  symmetric  with  the  values  of 
the  components  of  the  forces  parallel  to  Cd^  or  calUngthe  line  Cd^c^ 

r=^c  COS.  0,  /=c  COS.  6,  /'=c  cos.  b\  &c. 

Now,  as  the  sum  of  the  components  of  any  force,  estimated  in  a 
given  direction,  is  by  (19)  equal  to  the  component  of  the  force 
estimated  in  the  same  direction, 

R  cos.  a=F  cos.  6+F'  cos.  6'+F"  cos.  6"+&c. 

multiplying  this  by  the  value  of  c,  obtained  from  the  foregoing  ex* 
pressions,  we  obtain 

Rr=F/+F/+F7'+&c. 

but  r  is  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  point  C,  ajidfjf,f\  &c.,  are 
obviously  the  components  of  that  velocity,  in  the  several  directions 
of  the  component  forces,  and  are  therefore  so  much  of  the  vir- 
tual velocity  as  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  respective  forces ;  sub- 
stituting then  the  letters  r,  v\  v'\  &c.  CoTf,f\f\  &c.,  and  sup- 
posing the  system  to  be  in  equilibrio,  we  obtain 

Fr+FV+F'V'+&c.=0. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  the  system  of  forces  being  such  as 
causes  a  pcnnt  to  rest  upon  a  given  surface,  the  action  of  this  sur- 
face may,  §  19,  be  represented,  by  introducing  a  force  normal  to 
the  surface  in  its  direction,  and  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  other 
forces,  which  is  also  a  normal  to  the  surface.  This  force  ma^ 
therefore  be  introduced  among  the  forces  in  the  above  equation ; 
calling  it  P,  and  the  virtual  velocity  it  causes,  p,  we  have  ' 

Pp+F/+F'/+F"/'+&c.=0 ; 

and 

F/+F/+FT+&c-=0; 

the  proposition  is  therefore  true  in  respect  to  points  compelled  to 
rest  upon  a  surface  by  the  action  of  the  forces. 

Third.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  case  where  the  point 
is  compelled,  if  it  move,  to  move  along  a  given  curve ;  the  mo- 
tion being  very  small,  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  in  the 
direction  of  tbuB  tangent  to  the  curve,  or  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
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rection  of  P ;  the  virtual  velocity  of  p  ifl  therefore  equal  to  0,  for 
the  angle  of  inclination  becomes  90**;  and 

Pp=0; 

hence  again, 

F/+F/+F"y"+ &c-  =0. 

Fourih.  If  the  forces  act  upon  points  composing  a  system,  in 
which  they  are  united  in  any  manner  whatsoever ;  call  the  forces, 
which  we  shall  for  the  present  restrict  to  three  in  number,  F,  F', 
F".  Each  point  is  held  in  its  position,  in  the  case  of  equihbrium, 
by  actions  exerted  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  other 
points  in  the  system ;  these  actions  may  be  represented  by  forces, 
coinciding,  in  their  several  directions,  with  the  lines  that  join  each 
pointto  the  others  which  compose  the  8ystem,and  these  forces  will 
have  a  determinate  magnitude.  Call  the  forces,  that  represent 
these  mutual  actions,  on  the  three  several  points.  A,  A',  B,  B', 
C,  C.  Now  as  each  pomt  will  be  in  equilibrio  under  the  action 
of  three  forces,  that  which  is  applied  to  it,  and  the  two  which  are 
exerted  upcm  it  by  the  others,  the  principle  of  virtual  velocitiea 
holds  good  in  respect  to  each  of  these  three  sets  offerees,  or 

F/+Ao+A'o'=0, 
F'/+B6+B'6'=0, 
F"/'+Cc+CV=0 ; 

but  the  points  being  mutually  connected, 

A'=B,  B'=C,  C'=A  ; 

hence 

F/+Ao+Bo'=0, 

F'/+B6+C6'=0, 

F"/'+Cc+Ac'=0  ; 

adding  these  equations, 

F/+F'/+F"/'+A(o+c0+B(o'+6')+C(a'+c')=0. 

But  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  would  subsist,  if  the  forces  F, 
F',  F",  were  suppressed,  and  the  system  supported  by  forces 
equal  and  opposite  to  A,  A',  B,  B',  C,  C,  applied  to  the  several 
. .  poiats ;  for  each  of  these  pairs  of  forces  has  for  its  resultant  a 

force  equal  and  opposite  to  F,  F',  and  F"  respectively.  The 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  therefore  applicable  to  this  new 
set  of  forces  also ;  or 

— A(a+c')— B(a'+6)— C(a'+c)=0 ; 

subtracting  this  equation  from  the  former,  we  have 

F/+F'/+FT=0. 

And  although  our  reasoning  has,  in  order  to  |N«vent  complexity, 
been  restricted  to  three  points  and  three  forces ;  it  is  obvious 
that  it  might  have  been  extended  to  any  number  whatsoever. 
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As  we  have  assumed  the  points  to  be  connected  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  is  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  free  systems  of  material  points,  whether  they  be  united  by  in- 
variable and  inflexible  lines,  cur  by  the  loose  aggregation  that  takes 
place  in  the  particles  of  fluids,  or  by  any  intermediate  connexion 
between  that  which  is  fixed  and  invarial>le,  and  that  in  which  the 
connexion  is  about  to  cease  altogether. 

Fifth*  In  the  same  manner,  precisely,  in  which  the  case  of 
forces,  acting  upon  a  single  free  point,  has  been  appUed  to  those 
of  forces  acting  upon  a  point  compelled  to  rest  or  to  move  upon  a 
given  surface,  may  the  above  case  be  extended  to  those  of  systems 
Qiat  have  in  them  a  fixed  point,  or  a  point  compelled  to  move 
upon  a  given  surface,  and  thus  the  principle  of  Virtual  Yelocities 
may  be  shown  to  be  true  in  all  possible  cases* 
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OF  THE  ECtUILIBRIUM  OF  SOLID  BODIES. 


CHAPTER  L 

GiNIRAL  ProPBBTIXS  OF  MaTTER.    DIVISION  OF   Natural  BoDIXf. 

Measure  of  the  Moviho  Forces  of  Bodies. 

72.  In  order  to  apply  the  preceding  principles  to  the  circum- 
stances which  occur  in  nature,  it  hecomes  necessary,  that  we 
should  investigate  not  only  the  general  abstract  properties  of  mat- 
ter, but  also  those  which  we  find  inherent  in  tho  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  these  material  substances  that  we  can  make  the  * 
objects  either  of  experiment  or  observation. 

These  essential  properties  of  matter,  without  which  we  cannot 
conceive  it  to  exist,  are.  Extension,  Mobility,  and  ImpenetrabUity. 

73.  Matter  must  occupy  a  certain  portion  of  space,  and  thus  be 
extended  in  three  dimensions,  or  is  of  that  class  of  Geometric 
magnitude,  which  is  called  a  Solid. 

74.  Being  extended,  it  is  of  course  capable  of  division,  anti^were 
we  to  reason  in  respect  to  this  secondary  property,  as  if. the  ma- 
terial substance  had  the  same  geometric  properties  with  the  Sfpce 
it  occupiies,  it  anight  be  demonstrated  that  matter  is  infinitely  di- 
visible ;  and  thus,  in  many  works  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  it 
has  been  inferred,  from  strict  mathematical  reasoning,  that  this  is  •  ^ 
the  fact*  It  is  however,  obvious,  that  the  reasonfng  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  mere  geometric  magnitude,  has  reference  only  to  the 
space  occupied  by  matter,  and  not  to  matter  itself.  We  may,  therefc 
fore,  reasonably  doubt  whether  matter  be  infinitely  divisible.    ' 

Still,  th#divisibility  of  matter  may  be  carried  to  an  extent,  that 
exceeds  the  limits  that  our  senses  can  reach :  thus  by  mere  me- 
chanical division,  as  in  the  hammering  and  drawing  of  metals, 
the  divisibility  of  the  substances  is  very  remarkable ;  gold,  when 
manufactured  into  leaf,  is  beaten  -out,  until  the  thickness  of  the 
sheet  does  not  exceed  YnVrvth  part  of  an  inch. 
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In  the  mixed  mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  divisibility  is  car- 
ried still  farther ;  in  making  gold  lace,  for  instance,  where  a  rod 
of  silver  is  gilt  by  means  of  an  amalgam,  and  then  drawn  into  wire^ 
a  single  grain  of  gold  covers  9600  square  inches ;  and  when  the 
wire  is  flattened,  the  surface  covered  is  nearly  doubled  in  extenL 

Chemistry  furnishes  still  more  marked  instances  of  divisibility ; 
particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  produced  by  che- 
mical tests  and  re-agents,  are  diffused  throughout,  spaces  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  by  quantities  of  substances  that  are  hardly 
appreciable : 

There  are  also  substances,  that  we  know  by  our  senses  to  exist, 
or  can  distinguish  by  the  effects  they  are  capable  of  producing, 
which  escape  the  nicest  methods  of  chemical  research  ;  thus,  the 
matter  of  which  many  of  the  most  powerful  odours  is  composed, 
has  not  been  detected  by  any  analysis  of  the  air  which  is  its  ve- 
hicle; and  the  pestilential  miasmata  which  cause  disease,  and 
even  certain  death,  have  bafi9ed  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as 
the  most  delicate  methods  of  inquiry : 

Another  proof  of  the  great  divisibility  of  matter,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  living  animals  that  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  Leuwenhoeck  saw  animals  not  ex- 
ceeding the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  each  of 
these  is  furnished  with  organs,  has  vessels  in  which  fluids  circu- 
late, whose  particles  therefore  must  be  small  beyond  all  con- 
ception. 

Mere  physical  action  is  also  capable  of  exhibiting  a  very  exten- 
sive divisibility,  in  the  matter  that  is  subject  to  it ;  thus  water, 
when  heated  beyond  a  certain  temperature  is  converted  into  steam, 
which  occupies  about  seventeen  hundred  times  as  much  space  as 
the  i^ater  whence  it  is  generated,  and  yet  no  perceptible  portion 
of  the  space  is  devoid  of  aqueous  matter. 

f5.  The  term  Body,  is  employed  to  denote  a  determinate 
quantity  of  matter,  contained  under  some  known  figure,  or  exist- 
ing in  some  peculiar  mode.  By  mechanical,  physical,  or  chemi- 
cal action,  influencing  the  divisibility  of  matter,  a  body  may  be 
disintegrated ;  its  component  parts  will  assume  new  forms  and 
characters,  and  constitute  new  bodies.  By  such  forces  constantly 
tcting  in  nature,  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  all  the  bodies  that 
wp  find  upon  it,  are  undergoing  continual  changes  ;  and  are  con- 
stantly assuming  new  forms,  or  entering  into  new  combinations. 
In  all  these  changes,  however,  no  portion  of  matter  is  annihilated, 
but  its  quantity  continues  invariable.  We  know  in  fact  of  no 
agent  in  nature,  that  is  capable  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
amount  of  the  matter  that  exists  in  the  Universe.  Matter,  there- 
fore, might  be  inferred  to  be  eternal ;  but  as  we  find  that  it  is 
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not  only  a  metaphysical  truth,  but  one  that  the  process  of  induc- 
tion enables  us  to  deduce,  from  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  :  that,  nothing  can  exist  in  any  state  whatever, 
without  some  suflBcient  reason ;  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  the 
permanence  of  matter,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  great  and 
all  powerful  first  cause. 

76.  The  indestructibility  of  matter  might  be  urged  as  a  proof 
that  it  cannot  be  infinitely  divisible,  for  that  property  could  only 
result  in  its  annihilation.  But  we  are  enabled  to  draw  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  divisibility  of  matter  is  finite, 
from  the  modern  discoveries  of  chemistry.     In  this  science,  we 
are  enabled  to  discover,  and  explain  many  important  facts,  by 
means  of  the  hypothesis,  called  the  Atomic  Theory ;  this  holds, 
that  all  bodies  are  finally  resolvable  into  particles,  incapable  of 
farther  division.     From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  however  ap- 
pear, that  these  atoms  must  be  so  small  as  to  escape  the  most 
acute  of  our  senses,  even  when  furnished  with  the  most  power- 
ful aids  that  the  high  improvement  of  the  arts  at  present  affords. 
The  proof  of  the  existence  of  atoms,  therefore,  is  not,  and  proba- 
bly cannot  be,  complete  ;    for  to  constitute  a  theory  that  can  be 
received  as  absolutely  true  in  philosophy,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  it  should  fully  explain  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  it  should 
be  founded  on  evidence  entirely  independent  of  them.     Still,  as 
in  the  most  minute  state  of  division,  to  which  bodies  can  be  re- 
duced in  practice,  we  find  them  retaining  their  peculiar  and  indi- 
vidual properties,  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  their  divisibility 
is  in  no  case  carried  to  an  infinite  extent ;  we  itiay,  therefore, 
assume,  that  they  are  made  up  of  portions  infinitely  small ;  these 
are  usually  called  Particles. 

77.  The  term  Impenetrability,  as  applied-to  denote  a  property 
of  matter,  merely  implies,  that  no  two  particles  can  occupy  the 
same  space,  at  the  same  time.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  hardest 
and  the  softest  substances  are  equally  impenetrable.  Impenetra- 
bility is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  matter,  and  has 
an  experimental  proof  in  its  indestructibility;  for,  were  it  not 
impenetrable,  two  portions  of  matter  might  be  reduced  to  a 
single  one,  and  one  of  them  annihilated,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  impossible.  It  is  to  this  property,  of  excluding  all  other  por- 
tions of  matter  from  the  space  that  themselves  occupy,  that  we 
have  recourse,  in  ascertaining  the  material  existence  of  certain 
substances,  concerning  which,  inaccurate  notions  long  prevailed. 

78.  The  property  of  mobility  is  also  deduced  from  experiment 
and  observation,  for  we  find  no  body  that  cannot  be  set  in  mo- 
tion, by  an  adequate  force,  nor  any  whose  motion  cannot  in  like 
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mander,  be  arrested.  It  might  also  be  shown  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Impenetrability  of  matter^  for  as  a  body  resists  the 
entrance  of  any  other,  into  the  space  itself  occupies,  motion  must 
arise  whenever  a  body,  impelled  by  any  force  whatever,  tends 
to  enter  the  space  another  previously  occupies. 

The  sum  of  all  the  particles  in  a  body,  constitutes  its  mass,  or 
makes  up  its  quantity  of  matter  ;  and  in  homogeneous  bodios,  the 
qoantity  of  matter  is  obviously  proportioned  to  their  respective 
bulks. 

In  heterogeneous  bodies,  the  quantity  of  matter  has  respect 
not  only  to  the  bulk,  but  to  the  Density;  the  latter  is  the  rela- 
tion that  the  quantity  of  matter,  in  a  given  body,  bears  to  its  bulk. 

This  definition  may  be  thus  expressed : 

D=^ ;  (100) 

•   whence  we  have 

M=DB,andB=^;  (101) 

The  Densities  then,  are  directly  as  the  quantities  of  matter, 
and  inversely  as  the  Bulks : 

The  Quantities  of  matter,  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
Densities  and  Bulks;  and 

The  Bui  ks,  are  directly  as  the  quantities  of  matter,  and  inversely 
as  the  Densities. 

79.  Bodies  differ  from  each  other,  in  the  greater  or  less  diflS- 
culty  with  which  their  particles  may  be  separated.  When  the 
separation  of  the  particles  requires  the  application  of  a  determinate 
force,  the  body  is  said  to  be  solid  ;  when  they  may  be  divided,  by 
a  force  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable,  they  are  said  to  be  fluid.  Of 
fluids,  some  have  so  small  a  capability  of  havingtheir  bulk  changed 
by  pressure,  as  to  have  been  considered  as  absolutely  incompres- 
sible ;  such  bodies  are  called  Liquids ;  of  them,  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  a  familiar  instance.  Others  again,  are  capable  of 
being  compressed,  and  of  occupying  larger  spaces,  when  the  com- 
pressing force  is  removed  ;  these  are  styled  Gases,  or  Elastic 
Fluids ;  of  these  atmospheric  air,  may  be  cited  as  the  type. 

80.  Many  bodies  are  familiarly  known  to  be  capable,  under 
different  physical  circumstances,  of  existing  in  all  the  three  dif- 
ferent states  :  thus,  water,  when  cooled  below  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, passes  into  the  solid  form,  and  becomes  Ice  ;  while  if  heat- 
ed, beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  assumes  the  gaseous-state,  and  is 
called  Steam.  As  a  general  rule,  deduced  from  various  chemical 
and  purely  physical  facts,  every  body  in  nature  is  capable  of  assu- 
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tning,  under  proper  cifcumstancesi  all  of  these  three  mechanical 
states. 

81.  Heat  is  the  great  natural  agent  that  is  concerned  in  these 
mechanical  changes,  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  heat,  existing  in 
that  modification  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  latent,  determines  the 
mechanical  state  that  bodies  assume. 

When  the  latent  heat  is  withdrawn,  the  body  returns  to  Us 
original  state ;  thus  steam,  on  parting  with  its  latent  heat,  be- 
comes water ;  and  water,  on  parting  with  its  latent  heat,  becomes 
ice :  hence,  we  infer  the  action  of  another  force  in  opposition  to 
that  of  heat;  to  this  force,  whose  cause  is,  like  that  of  heat,  un- 
Jcnown  to  us,  we  give  the  name  of  the  Attraction  of  Aggregation. 
These  two  great  natural  antagonist  forces  then,  determine  the 
mechanical  states  in  which  bodies  exist. 

When  the  attraction  of  aggregation  predominates,  the  body  is 
a  Solid. 

When  they  are  equally  balanced,  the  body  is  a  perfect  Liquid ; 
and  when  the  force  of  heat,  exceeds  that  of  the  attraction  of  ag- 
gregation, the  body  becomes  an  Elastic  Fluid. 

It  will  be  hereafter  seen,  that  no  body  has  a  constitution  that 
will  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  perfect  liquid.  In  all  known  bo- 
dies of  this  class,  the  force  of  attraction  still  preponderates  over 
that  of  heat,  as  will  be  made  manifest  when  we  examine  the  forms 
in  which  small  masses  of  liquids  arrange  themselves. 

82.  The  attraction  of  aggregation  is  only  known  to  us  as  act- 
ing at  insensible  distances;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  investigation  of  the  ratia,  in  which  its  intensity  dimi- 
nishes, as  the  distance  increases.  Its  absolute  measure  differs  in 
every  different  body,  and  must  hence  be  determined  experimen- 
tally ;  it  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  materials  that  are  em- 
ployed in  practical  mechanics,  and  will,  under  this  name,  become 
the  object  of  future  consideration.  Although  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  two  first  books,  apply  equally  to  all  bodies,  whatever  be 
their  state  of  aggregation ;  still,  they  are  modified  in  their  action 
by  the  peculiar  mechanical  properties  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  we  have  found  them  to  be  divided.  It  is  hence  necessary 
to  consider  the  Mechanics  of  Solid,  and  of  Fluid  Bodies,  sepa* 
rately. 

83.  In  our  previous  inquiries,  forces  have  been  considered  in 
the  abstract,  and  as  acting  upon  material  points  of  indeterminate 
magpitude,  although  we  have  occasionally  been  compelled  to  use 
the  term  Body.  It  now  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  be 
able  to  estimate  the  force  by  which  a  body  or  aggregate  of  matter 
is  actuated.     This,  which  is  called  the  Quantity  of  Motion,  may 
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be  ascertaioed  from  the  following  considerations.  We  may  ob- 
viously consider  a  moving  body  as  made  up  of  its  particles,  or  of 
a  number  of  material  points,  and  supposing  its  motion  to  be  recti- 
lineal,  every  particle  will  be  actuated  by  a  force,  equal  and  paral- 
lel to  those  which  actuate  the  rest;  the  whole  force  then  will  be 
equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body,  multiplied  by  the  forces  that  actu* 
ate  its  particles.  If  the  motion  be  uniform,  the  velocity  of  each 
of  these  particles  is  constanti  and  wiU  represent  the  force  by 
which  it  is  produced  ;  hence,  the  moving  force  of  a  body  will  be 
represented  by  its  mass,  multiplied  by  its  velocity.  The  same 
will  be  obvious  from  other  considerations ;  for  it  is  clear,  that 
when  several  bodies  have  equal  velocities,  that  which  has  twice 
the  quantity  of  matter  that  another  has,  must  have  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  motion,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner,  if  the  masses  be  equal, 
the  body  which  has  the  greatest  velocity  will  have  a  quantity  of 
motion  exactly  proportioned  to  it. 

This  may  be  illustrated  thus  : 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  a  body  made  up  of  the  several  porticlea 
p,  p\  p'\  &c.,  and  o  the  common  velocity,  the  sum  of  the  several 
forces  by  which  they  are  actuated  will  be 

pr+p«+p"«+&c.» 

or(p+p'+p"+&c.)  Xi»; 

and  as  the  sum  of  the  particles  is  equal  to  the  mass,  the  exprea- 
aion  for  the  quantity  of  motion,/,  will  become 

/==M« ;  (102) 

whence 

r=^.  (108) 

From  these  equations  the  following  consequences  immediately 
follow : 

(1).  The  forces  of  moving  bodies,  or  their  quantities  of  motion, 
are  represented  by  the  products  of  their  masses  and  velocities. 

(2).  In  equal  masses,  the  forces  are  proportioned  to  the  velo- 
cities. 

(3).  When  bodies  have  equal  quantities  of  motion,  the  velo- 
cities are  inversely  as  their  masses. 

(4).  With  equal  velocities,  the  quantities  of  motion  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  masses. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

AtTBACTXOV  of   GBATItATION. 

84.  It  i$  a  fact  demonstrated  by  universal  experience,  that  all 
heavy  bodies,  if  unsupported,  fall  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  can  only  take  place  in  oonsequence  of  the  action  of  some 
specific  force,  which  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  earth  it- 
self, and  which  has  been  called  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  or 
more  simply,  Gravity. 

85*  The  direction  of  this  force  may  be  ascertained  by  suspend- 
ing a  heavy  body,  from  a  fixed  point,  by  a  flexible  string ;  the 
direction  of  the  string  will,  as  is  obvious,  mark  the  line  in  which  a 
body  would  tend  to  move,  under  the  action  of  the  force. 

Such  an  apparatus  is  called  the  Plumb-Line.  When  adapted 
to  a  ruler  with  parallel  sides,  it  becomes  a  familiar  and  simple 
instrument,  of  great  practical  utility.  The  plumb-line  hanging 
freeJy,  being  made  to  coincide  with  a  line  drawn  along  the  ruler 
parallel  to  its  sides,  the  latter  also  point  out  the  direction  of  gravity. 

If  a  second  ruler  be  adapted  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first, 
and  make  with  it  angles  that  are  exactly  90^,  the  face  of  the 
second  ruler  will  be  found  to  adapt  itself  to  the  surface  of  stag- 
nant waters;  hence  we  infer  that  the  direction  of  gravity  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  standing  water.  We  say  however, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  direction  of  gravity  is  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  are,  in  truth,  compelled  to  refer  the  direction  of  gravity  to 
some  more  extended  surface  than  that  of  the  largest  mass  of 
tranquil  water :  for  it  is  a  question  that  requires  examination, 
whether  the  direction  of  gravity,  at  a  given  place,  be  constant. 
Tb  ascertain  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  points 
that  we  could  consider  absolutely  fixed.  Even  the  most  stable 
edifice  has  not  sufiicient  permanence,  to  afford  points  that  can  be 
relied  upon  as  such.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find,  that  the 
relative  direction  of  the  plumb-line  and  the  wall  of  a  building 
had  changed,  we  might  at  first  sight  doubt  which  had  altered  its 
position  ;  for  we  know,  that  natural  convulsions,  or  even  gra- 
dual decay,  may  alter  the  direction  of  the  firmest  walls.  Even 
the  sides  of  a  mountain  could  not  be  relied  upon,  for  we  know 
of  mountains  being  affected  by  earthquakes. 

Theses,  however,  apparently  unstable  as  it  at  first  sight  appears, 
has,  in  its  mean  level,  and  in  the  limits  within  which  its  ebb  and 
flow  are  bounded,  an  instance  of  the  greatest  stability  that  we 
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find  OD  the  face  of  our  globe.  Were  the  mean  height  of  its  sur^ 
face  to  change,  or  the  limits  of  its  rise  to  be  much  extended,  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  caus- 
ing great  inundations,  or  even  another  deluge.  Were  the  sea  to 
become  still,  and  to  be  no  longer  agitated,  either  by  the  waves 
that  are  raised  by  the  winds,  or  those  which  constitute  its  tides, 
it  would  come  to  re3t,  in  a  position  whose  surface  would  be  a 
mean,  between  the  limits  within  which  its  oscillations  now  take 
place.  This  surface  it  will  hereafter  be  shown,  must  be  every 
where  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity  ;  for  the  present, 
we  must  receive  this  fact  as  true,  from  the  experimental  illustra- 
tion that  has  been  cited.  It  is  this  mean  surface  of  the  ocea», 
supposed  to  be  produced  through  the  body  of  the  continents,  and 
other  portions  of  dry  land,  that  we  understand  by  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth. 

86.  The  earth  being  a  body  nearly  spherical,  as  can  be  shown 
by  a  variety  of  astronomic  facts,  as  well  as  from  actual' observa- 
tion and  measurement,  all  the  directions  of  gravity  converge 
towards  its  centre.  They  would  actually  meet  there,  were  the 
earth  a  perfect  sphere. 

87.  Ordinary  observation  might  lead  us  at  first  sight  to  sup- 
pose, that  bodies  are  very  unequally  influenced  by  the  attraction 
of  gravitation ;  that  its  action  had  relation  not  only  to  their  masses, 
but  was  influenced  also  by  their  densities.  Thus  the  metals  and 
stones  fall  with  great  velocity ;  wood  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances less  rapidly ;  while  feathers,  down,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stanpes,  seem  hardly  to  be  afiected  by  the  earth's  attraction. 
Others  again  actually  rise  from  the  surface,  apparently  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  direction  of  the  attractive  force,  as  vapour,  smoke, 
and  clouds.  When,  however,  we  consider,  that  some  bodies  which 
we  may  under  ordinary  circumstances  see  to  fall,  will,  under 
others,  rise  upwards,  we  are  tempted  to  examine  whether  analo- 
gous causes  may  not  exist,  to  determine  the  floatation,  of  actual 
elevation  of  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  wood  that  falls 
in  the  open  air,  rises  when  placed  in  water,  and  floats  at  the  sur- 
face ;  and  even  iron  will  do  the  same,  when  plunged  in  a  mass  of 
mercury.  The  air  then,  it  is  possible,  may,  by  its  buoyancy,  pre- 
vent altogether  th^  fall  of  some  bodies,  and  even  support  them 
in  the  atmosphere;,  and  may,  by  its  resistance,  retard  the  descent 
of  others.  Whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  may  be  tested  by 
means  of  the  air  pump.  This  apparatus,  as  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  is  capable  of  exhausting  the  greatest  part  of  the  air,  from  a 
proper  vessel,  called  a  receiver ;  and  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  solid  bodies  of  every  diversity  of  density  fall  in 
times  that  are  absolutely  equal ;  while  the  lightest  vapours,  and 
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smoke,  descend  and  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Thus  all 
bodies  are  ioflueDced  by  gravityi  and  the  velocities  of  falling 
bodies  being  thus  shown  to  be  equal,  when  not  resisted  by  the 
air,  whatever  be  their  densities,  it  follows,  that  the  forces  which 
actuate  them,  are  proportioned  to  the  masses^  or  quantities  of 
matter. 

88.  As  the  earth  is  situated  in  free  and  open  space,  it  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  inertia  of  matter,  that 
it  cannot  impress  motion  on  a  body,  without  parting  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  its  own  motion  ;  or,  in  simpler  terms,  that  it  must 
move  towards  the  falling  body,  with  a  quantity  of  motion,  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  body  moves  towards  it.  But  the  mass  of 
the  earth  is  so  vast  in  respect  to  the  bodies  which  we  can  perceive 
to  fall,  that  the  velocity  of  the  earth  towards  the  falling  body 
will  be  wholly  inappreciable.  We  cannot  therefore  test  hy  ob- 
servation, the  fact,  whether  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  is  caused  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  earth  and  the  body,  or  whether  the  body 
alone  moves.  Neither  can  we  admit  mere  reasoning  to  decide 
whether  the  attraction  be  mutual,  or  is  exerted  solely  by  the 
greater  mass,  which  is,  in  this  case,  the  *earth. 

S9.  If  the  attraction  between  a  falling  body  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  earth  be  mutual,  it  will  follow,  that  it  must  also  be 
mutual  between  the  parts  that  make  up  the  mass ;  and  the  at- 
tracting force  of  the  earth  will  be  due  to  the  sum  of  the  separate 
attracting  forces  with  which  its  particles  are  endowed.  A  force 
thus  made  up,  will  be  influenced  by  irregularities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  and  large  projecting  masses,  such  as  mountains, 
would  cause  a  deflection  in  the  plumb-line,  from  a  perpendicular 
to  the  general  surface  of  the  earth. 

Whether  such  a  deviation  do  oecur,  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  aid  of  astronoijaic  observation.  The  deviation  must  b^  at 
most  extremely  small,  for  the  size  of  the  largest  mountains  bears 
but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  :  it  is 
therefore  wholly  imperceptible,  except  to  the  most  accurate  modes 
of  observation,  and  it  is  only  in  mountains  of  considerable  size, 
that  it  can  be  detected,  even  by  them.  But  if  such  deviation  of 
the  plumb-line,  from  the  true  vertical  shall  be  detected,  it  furnishes 
full  and  complete  evidence,  that  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is 
mutual  between  the  bodies  that  are  aflected  by  it. 

The  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  by  the  attraction  of  a  moun- 
tain, W^s  first  suspected  by  Bouguer,  one  of  the  French  acade- 
micians who  were  sent  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  an 
arc  of  the  Meridian.  In  carrying  on  a  series  of  triangles,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  mountain  of  Ghimborazo,  latitudes 
were  determined  by  means  of  observations  of  the  stars,  botli  on 
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the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  mountain  ;  the  itinerary  measure 
between  two  of  these  stations,  was  not  found  to  correspond  to  the 
difference  of  latitude,  and  as  the  apparent  latitude  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  senlth,  pointed  out  by  the  plumb-line,  this 
discrepancy  showed  a  deflection  in  the  latter.  The  deflection  ob- 
served by  Bouguer,  did  not  appear  to  exceed  7"  or  8". 

In  1772,  Maskelyne,  the  British  Astronomer  Royal,  performed 
a  series  of  obserfations  of  the  same  character,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  Schehallien,  in  Scotland,  The  result  of  these  was,  to 
show  conclusively,  the  fact  of  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line ; 
and  from  his  having  this  sole  object  in  view,  and  from  the  accu« 
racy  of  his  observations,  we  can  place  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  inferences.  The  deviation  was  found  to  amount 
to  64'\ 

It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that,  if  the  density  and  bulk  of  the 
mountain  be  known,  and  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  this  experi- 
ment aflbrds  a  ready  mode  of  determining  the  mass,  and  conse* 
quently  the  density  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  plumb-line  will  point 
out  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  one  of  which  is 
the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  the  other  that  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  the  angle  of  deviation  will  enable  us  to  calculate  one  of  these, 
when  the  other  is  given,  upon  the  principles  of  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  forces  in  §  12. 

Professor  Playfair  performed  the  geological  examination  that 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  materials  com- 
posing the  mountain.  Professor  Hutton,  upon  these  data,  pro- 
ceeded to  calculate  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  which  he 
found,  by  his  first  calculation,  to  be  4.56,  the  density  of  water 
being  taken  as  the  unit;  but  which,  on  a  careful  revision  of  the 
process,  he  has  increased  to  5. 

Now  as  the  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  globe  is  covered  with 
water,  and  the  density  of  the  earthy  matter,  that  forms  by  far  the 
gratest  portion  of  the  residue,  is  little  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
water,  it  becomes  evident,  that  the  earth  is  denser  within  than  at 
the  surface  ;  and  as  we  can  detect  no  sudden  increase  of  density, 
it  is  probable  that  the  variation  in  this  respect  is  regular. 

Observations  on  the  attraction  of  mountains,  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles,  by  the  Baron  de  Zach,  give  analogous 
results ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  cite  experiments,  made  with  the 
pendulum,  that  corroborate  their  accuracy.    ' 

90.  The  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  has  been  detected  by  Cavendish,  and  his  observations  have 
furnished  another  determination  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 
The  apparatus  employed  by  him  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.     It  was  originally  planned  by 
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Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Thia  ex- 
perimenter  being  prevented  by  illness,  which  proved  fatal,  from 
completing  his  researches,  left  by  will  his  apparatus  to  Francis 
I.  H.  WolTaston,  and  from  him  it  passed  into  Ihe  hands  of  Caven- 
dish. The  principle  of  this  apparatus  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  a  bar  of  an  inflexible  substance  be  accurately  poised  by  its 
middle,  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  means  of  a  thread  or  wire,  the 
nature  of  the  thread  or  wire  is  such  as  to  bring  it  to  rest  in  one 
particular  position.  A  small  force  will  be  sufficient  to  withdraw 
the  bar  from  this  position,  but  the  twisting  or  torsion  which  this 
deflection  will  cause  in  the  wire,  will  gradually  oppose  an  in- 
creasing resistance,  until  this  latter  exceed  the  deflecting  force ; 
the  torsion  will  then  cause  the  bar  to  return  to  its  original  posi- 
tion^ whence  the  deflecting  force  will  again  compel  it  to  move. 
Hence  the  bar  will  oscillate  between  two  points,  determined  by 
the  intensity  of  the  deflecting  force,  and  that  of  the  torsion  of 
the  wire.  The  rapidity  of  the  oscillations  will,  upon  principles 
that  we  shall  hereafter  explain,  furnish  «  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  deflecting  force. 

Now  if  bodies  mutually  attract  each  other,  a  considerable  mifta 
of  a  heavy  substance,  of  a  metal  for  instance,  placed  in  .the  same 
horizontal  plane  with  the  bar,  ought  to  cause  a  deflection,  and 
consequent  oscillation  ;  for,  in  this  position,  theattractive  force  of 
the  Earth  is  completely  counteracted  by  the  exact  pobing  of  the 
bar;  hence  that  influence,  which  would  in  most  other  cases  cloak, 
and  render  imperceptible,  a  force  so  much  smaller  gs  that  exerted 
by  the  heaviest  masses  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  move,  would 
become  neutralized. 

91.  Such  being  the  principle,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
apparatus  more  in  detail.  It  is  represented  in  the  figures  an- 
nexed \  S  and  S'  are  the  two  spheres  of  metal,  weighing  each  350  lbs  -, 

/ 
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a  box  is  represented  iQ  which  the  bar  is  shut  up,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  action  of  currents  of  air  ;  ^  and  s'  are  two  small 
balls  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  the  moveable  bar,  and  by 
whose  weight  it  is  kept  exactly  balanced  and  in  equilibrio. 
The  folio  wing  figure  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  satne  apparatus. 


In  the  previous  figure,  will  be  seen  the  manner  io  which  the  two 
small  balls  are  suspended  from  the  bar  by  a  silver  wire  ;  this  wire 
passes  through  the  bar,  and  is  attached  to  the  vertical  wire,/*;  the 
tenacity  of  the  latter  is  justsufiScieiit  to  bear,  without  risk  of  break- 
ing, the  weight  of  the  bar  and  the  two  balls  ss\  and  its  torsion  is 
the  only  force  that  opposes  their  oscillation.  The  two  masses  S 
afid  S',  are  themselves  supported  by  iron  rods,  attached  to  a  hori- 
zontal aroa  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  each  a  fr«e  motion  in  a  se- 
micircular afc,  one  on  each  side  of  the  box :  they  can  be  placed 
in  either  of  the  positions  represented  in  the  second  figure,  by  an 
operation  that  la  performed  on  the  outside  of  the  chamber  in 
which  the  apparatus  ii  enclosed.  This  chamber  had  neither  doors 
nor  windows,  >nd  was  illuminate^  by  means  of  a  lamp,  which 
was  placed  without  the  chamber,  in  order  that  the  interior  might 
not  be  heated.  An  aperture  opposite  to  the  place  of  the  lamp, 
admitted  the  light  to  fall  upon  one  end  of  the  bar,  and  the  oscil- 
lations were  noted  by  means  of  a  small  telescope,  passed  through 
the  wall,  just  beneath  this  opening. 

The  whole  apparatus  being  at  rest,  and  the  masses  SS'  in  a  po- 
sition at  right  angles  to  the  bar,  they  were  turned  around  until 
they  reached  the  position  represented  in  the  second  figure.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done,  the  bar  began  to  move,  and  the  balls  ss'  to  oscil- 
late. 

The  amount  of  these  oscillations  furnishes  a  measure  of  the 
attraction  of  the  masses  SS',  at  a  given  distance,  and  this  being 
known,  and  compared  with  the  effects  of  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, exerted  by  the  earth,  a  simple  statement  in  proportion 
will  give  the  mass  of  the  latter.  Its  density  was  hence  calculated 
by  Cavendish  to  be  5.48. 

Hutton  has  detected  an  inacuracy  in  the  calculations  of  Cavendishr, 
by  correting  which  the  result  has  been  lessened,  and  brought  more 
n^ar  to  the  inference  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Schehallien* 
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Still,  the  difference  is  greater,  between  the  results  of  the  two 
methods,  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  same  distinguished  mathema- 
tician has.  therefore,  proposed  that  an  experiment  similar  to  that 
of  Schehallien,  be  repeated  on  the  opposite  faces  of  the  great 
Egyptian  pyramid,  at  the  height  of  one  fourth  from  the  base.  The 
regularity  of  the  figure  of  this  great  artificial  mass,  and  its  proba- 
ble identity  of  composition  throughout,  render  this  method  so 
accurate,  as  in  all  probability  to  settle  this  disputed  question. 
Until  this  be  done,  we  may  without  much  risk  of  err  or,  assume  that 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

92.  Knowing  the  density  of  the  earth  when  compared  with 
water  as  the  unit,  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  water,  and  the 
volume  of  the  earth,  we  may  proceed  to  calculate  its  weight,  in 
the  units  of  a  conventional  system  of  measures.  Astronomic 
observations,  and  the  calculations  founded  upon  them,  enable  us 
to  compare  the  mass  of  the  earth  with  that  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 
knowing  thus  the  mass  of  the  sun,  we  calculate  readily  the  mass 
of  Qny  planet  accompanied  by  a  satellite;  and  the  determination 
of  the  mass  of  those  planets  that 'have  no  satellites,  although  less 
easy,  is  also  practicable;  thus,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  the 
apparatus  of  Cavendish  is  in  faot  a  balance,  in  which  we  can 
weigh  the  vast  bodies  that  compose  the  solar  system. 

93.  As  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  when  left  without  support,  at 
all  places  within  our  reach,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  acts  during  the  lyhole  time  of  their  desceat,r  and  is 
therefore  an  accelerating  force.  This  is  also  conclusively  shown, 
by  the  well  known  fact  of  the  acceleration  that  takes  place  in  the 
motion  of  falling  bodies  ;  these  strike  the  earth  with  greater  velo- 
city, in  proportion  as  the  distance  through  which  they  have  fallen 
increases.  We  cannot  however,  have  recourse  to  experiments 
of  this  kind^  in  order  to  discover  whether  this  accelerating  force 
be  constant,  or  variable  in  its  intensity  ;  for,  as  the  air  causes  an 
unequal  velocity  in  bodies  of  unequal  densities,  and  prevents  the 
fall  of  some  altogether,  and  as  we  cannot  obtain  a  vacuum  of 
sufficient  extent  for  the  experiment,  we  cannot  receive  the  indi- 
cations obtained  by  the  fall^  even  of  the  densest  bodies^  as  abso- 
lutely accurate. 

The  resistance  of  the  air,  as  will  behereafter  seen,  varies  with 
the  square  of  the  velocity  ;  hence,  if  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body 
be  diminished  in  an  arithmetic  progression,  the  resistance  of  the 
air  decreases  in  geometric  ratio.  Could  we  therefore  observe 
the  motion  of  a  body  actuated  by  gravity,  under  circumstances 
where  its  motion  would  be  diminished,  without  any  alteration  ta» 
king  place  in  the  law  of  the  accelerating  force,  we  might  obtain 
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that  law,  almost  without  its  being  affected  by  the  resistance  of 

the  air. 

94.  We  may  consider  the  force  of  gravity  as  acting  parallel  to 
itself  within  small  horizontal  distances;  a  body  therefore,  moving 
upon  a  plane  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon,  will  suit  our  pur- 
pose ;  for,  by  §56,  the  force  by  whidi  a  body  is  actuated,  when 
it  moves  on  a  plane,  inclined  to  the  direction  of  an  acceleratrag 
force  at  a  constant  angle,  follows  the  same  law  with  the  accelera- 
ting force  itself.  That  is  to  say,  that  although  the  absolute  velo- 
city is  lessened,  the  relation  between  the  spaces  described,  during 
different  portions  of  the  time  of  the  motion's  continuance,  is  con- 
stant. Hence,  should  we  find  that  the  velocity  with  which  a 
body  descends  on  an  inclined  plane  is  uniformly  accelerated,  we 
may  infer,  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  constant,  within  the  limits 
of  the  plane's  elevation. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Galileo  upon  this  principle.  He 
formed  his  inclined  plane  by  stretching  a  cord  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  length,  between  the  two  fixed  points,  atdifferentlevefs.  The 
difference  of  height  between  the  two  points  must  be  small,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  therefore  small  also ;  the  velo- 
cities were  diminished,  according  to  the  principle  in  §56,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  plane's  inclination  to  the  horizon.  In  or- 
der to  lessen  the  friction,  the  bodies  were  mounted  upon  wheels, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  velocities  rendered  the  resistance  of  the 
air  insensible.  Experiments  made  with  this  apparatus,  showed 
an  uniform  acceleration  in  th&  velocity  of  the  bodies ;  and  hence, 
that  gravity  was,  within  the  limits  occupied  by  the  plane,  a  con- 
stant accelerating  force. 

95.  The  machine  of  Atwood  affords  a  more  convenient  and 
elegant  method  of  obtaining  the  same  results. 

Two  bodies,  of  unequal  weights,  are  united  by  a  cord  passing 
over  a  pulley.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  preponderance 
of  the  one  will  cause  it  to  descend,  and  raise  the  other,  through 
an  equal  space  ;  but  it  is  also  obvious,  that  this  motion  cannot  be 
as  rapid,  as  that  which  either  body  would  have,  if  free.  The  re- 
lation which  the  accelerating  force,  in  such  a  system,  bears  to 
the  whole  force  of  gravity  may  be  easily  investigated. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  bodies,  and  g  the  force  of  gravity, 
which  is  the  accelerating  force  that  acts  upon  them  both,  but 
whose  effects  are  modified  by  their  mutual  action. 

Let  t  be  the  time  elapsed  since  the  motion  began ;  «  the  velo- 
city of  A  ;  v'  the  velocity  of  B. 

These  velocities  are  obviously  equal,  but  in  contrary  directions. 

During  the  time  d/,  the  velocities  will  increase  under  the  action 
of  the  accelerating  force,  by  quantities  which  will  be  represented 
by  do  and  do' ;  during  the  same  time  the  bodies,  if  falling  finely* 
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would  each  acquire  (§  49)  the  velocity  gdt*  Hence  the  bodj  A 
will  lose,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  B,  a  velocity  rep* 
resented  by  gdi — dv ;  and  B  will  lose  by  its  connexion  with  A,  a 
velocity  represented  by  gdi — dv'.  These  are  respectively 
equal  to  a"  and  6"  in  the  formula  (9a)  ,  Aa"+Bi^"+&c.  =0,  that 
expresses  the  principle  of  D'Alembert,  while  A  and  B  are  res- 
pectively equal  to  the  quantities  of  the  same  name  ;  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bodies  being  contrary,  the  second  term  becomes  nega- 
tive ;  therefore,  by  substitution,  we  have 

A(^dt-^v)—B{gdt'-dv')  =0 ; 

and  as  the  velocities  are  equal,  but  with  contrary  aignst 

dv=dv  ; 

therefore, 

A{gdt-^v)—B{gdi+dv)^0 ; 

performing  the  multiplications,  we  obtain 

Agde— Bgd^— A<io— B<fo=0 1 
by  transposition', 

(A-B)gd<=(A+B)dir; 
dividing  by  A+B, 

A— B 


di»=j:j:ggd/;  (104a) 

A— B  ,  . 


integratiDg, 


in  this  expression  the  aibitrary  constantt  a,  represents  the  initial 
locity,  wmoh  when  the  bodies  move  from  rest,  becomes  equal  to 
0;  in  which  case 

A— B 

The  forces  which  impel  equal  moving  bodies,  or  systems  of 
bodies,  being  proportioned  to  the  velocities,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing law. 

The  force  which  remains  to  cause  the  descent  df  the  heavier 
body,  in  Atwood's  machine,  is  to  the  whole  force  of  gravity,  as 
the  difference  of  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies  is  to  their  sum. 

•Experiments  with  this  apparatus,  show  a  motion  uniformly 
accelerated  ;  hence  we  have  a  farther  proof  that  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  is  a  constant  force,  within  the  space  occupied  by  the 
machine. 

As  the  formula  we  have  investigated,  gives  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  the  body  A  has,  when  united  to  B,  and  that  which 
It  would  have  when  falling  freely,  this  machine  gives  us  a  ready 
mode  of  obtaining  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies.  Thus  if  the 
body  A  have  a  weight  of  101,  and  B  of  99,  their  sum  will  be 
200,  their  difference  2,  and  the  proportion  of  the  actual  velocity, 
to  that  obtained  by  falling  freely  j^^.     Now  a  velocity  no  more 
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than  xWh  part  of  that  acquired  by  a  falling  body,  is  so  alow,  that 
it  w411  be  perfectly  easy  to  note  the  marks  upon  a  vertical  scale 
attached  to  the  instrument  with  which  the  descending  weight 
corresponds,  at  feach  beat  of  the  clock  that  is  also  attached.  By 
such  experiments,  carefully  conducted,  it  is  found  that  the  actual 
descent,  in  the  instance  we  have  stated,  is  1.93  inches  in  the  first 
second  ;  whence  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  frona  rest  may  be  infer- 
red to  be  193  in.  in  the  first  second  of  time,  or  16  feetand  an  inch. 

The  machine  of  Atwood  is  represented  on  the  opposite  page. 

In  this  will  be  seen, 

1.  The  pulley,  a,  the  extremities  of  whose  axles  each  rest  upon 
two  other  wheels,  bb^  the  axles  of  which  rest  on  agate  planes ;  in 
this  manner,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  the  friction  is  reduced 
to  the  smallest  possible. 

2.  A  divided  scale  along  which  the  body  A  descends  without 
touching  it.  On  this  scale  are  placed  two  moveable  plates/and  g^ 
one  pierced  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  the  other  a  plane  surface.  The 
weights  are  at  firstequal^and  the  preponderance  of  A  is  effected, 
by  laying  upon  it  a  body  of  the  shape  of  a  bar,  which  cannot  pass 
through  the  ring;  thus  the  accelerating  force  may  be  removed 
at  any  point,  and  the  velocity  will  become  uniform  ;  whence  not 
only  the  spaces  described  by  the  accelerated  motion,  but  the  final 
velocities  also,  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  experiment. 

3.  In  order  to  count  the  time,  during  which  the  motion  takes 
place,  a  clock  beating  seconds  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  a  spring  is  adapted,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  weight  A, 
and  the  pendulum  P,  of  the  clock  E,  may  be  released  at  the  same 
instant  of  time. 

Applied  to  ascertain  the  final  velocities,  this  machine  gives  tbe 
results  obtained  from  theory  in  §  56,  namely,  that  the  velocities 
acquired  by  moving  from  rest,  under  the  action  of  an  accelerating 
force,  are  such  as  to  carry  the  body  with  uniform  motion  through 
twice  the  space,  in  a  time  equal  to  that  employed  in  acquiring 
those  velocities. 

96.  The  inferences  obtained  from  the  experiments  made  with 
the  inclined  plane  of  Galileo,  and  the  machine  of  Atwood,  have 
been  purposely  restricted  to  the  limits  occupied  by  the  respective 
apparatus ;  for  it  will,  even  at  first  sight,  appear  probable,  that 
the  force  of  gravity,  residing  in  the  mass  of  the  earth,  although 
apparently  constant  within  small  limits,  must  decrease  as  we 
recede  from  the  earth,  according  to  some  law  dependent  upon,  or 
in  mathematical  terms,  according  to  some  function  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

Galileo,  who  first  ascribed  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  a  me- 
chanical force  exerted  upon  them  by  the  earth,  did  not  attempt  to 
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extend  the  action  of  that  force  to  bodies  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  earth.  Kepler,  with  more  extended  views,  saw 
that  it  could  not  be  thus  limited  in  its  action,  but  failed  in  disco- 
vering the  law,  according  to  which  its  intensity  varies,  in  terms 
of  the  distance.  His  views  were  in  consequence  neglected^  and 
almost  completely  forgotten. 

Newton,  like  Kepler,  saw  that  the  action  of  gravity,  which  does 
not  diminish  in  a  degree  that  it  had  been  possible  previous  to  his 
time  to  detect,  even  at  the  top  of  th^  highest  mountains,  could  not 
cease  suddenly.  He  hence  inferred  that  it  might  extend  to  the 
moon,  and  be  the  cause  by  which  that  body  was  compelled  to 
describe  a  re-entering  orbit.  But  although  it  might  extend  to 
the  moon,  it  was  improbable  that  it  could  act  there,  with  an  inten- 
sity equal  to  that  it  exerts,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  direc- 
tions of  gravity,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  are  directed 
to  the  centre :  hence  the  influence,  whatever  be  its  cause,  is  a  radi- 
ating one,  and  would  probably  follow  the  same  law  in  its  decrease, 
as  the  radiating  actions  of  light  and  heat.  The  force  of  these 
natural  agents,  is  well  known  to  vary,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre.  Newton  inferred,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  gravity,  must  follow  the  same 
law;  and  that  at  the  moon,  the  attractive  force  must  be  as  much 
less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth  is  less  than  the  square  of  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth's  centre. 

The  moon,  if  not  acted  upon  by  a  force  drawing  it  to  tlie  earth* 
would,  according  to  the  principles  of  motion,  §  62,  go  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  tangent  Taking  the  motion  of  the  moon  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  consequently  in  a  small  arc,  the  tangent  of  the 
arc  will  represent  the  force  widi  which  the  moon  would  proceed 
in  a  rectilineal  direction,  the  space  between  the  tangent  and  the 
extremity  of  the  arc,  will  represent  the  measure  of  the  deflecting 
force.  If  the  arc  be  taken  which  corresponds  to  the  mean  motion 
of  the  moon  for  a  minute  of  time,  this  space  may  be  calculated  to 
be  about  sixteen  feet.  Now  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravily, 
g^  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  twice  the  space  a  body  falls  firom 
a  state  of  rest  in  a  second  of  time,  or  is  in  die  nearest  round  num- 
bers 32  feet.  The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  is  about  60- semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  and  the  respective  distances  of  the  two 
bodies  have  the  ratio  of  60  to  1.  assuming  with  Newton,  that  the 
force  varies,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
the  value  of  ^,  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  moon,  is 

.^  32 
S      (60)»  • 

the  space  described  in  a  given  time,  under  the  action  of  a  constant 
acceleratbg  force,  and  within  this  small  space  the  force  may  be 
considered  constant,  is  by  die  formula  (61) 


■ 
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taking  the  Talue  of  ^  given  above  as  the  measure  of  g  the  accelo' 
rating  force  in  this  formula,  and  making 

<=60", 
or  a  minute  of  timoi  we  have 

,=??±m"=i6  feet. 

2+(60)» 

The  deflection  of  the  moon  from  a  tangent  to  her  orbit  in  a 
minute  of  time,  is  therefore  the  same  with  that  which  it  should  be, 
were  she  acted  upon  by  an  attracting  force  residing  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  varying  in  its  intensity,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances. 

By  an  investigation  analogous  to  this,  Newton  inferred  that 
the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  did  not  cease  suddenly,  but  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  acted  there  according 
to  the  law  observed  in  othet  forces,  or  influences,  emanating 
from  a  centre. 

97,  The  experiments  that  have  been  cited  §  91,  showing  a  mu- 
tual attraction  between  gravitating  bodies,  it  may  readily  be  infer- 
red, that  the  moon  has  an  action  upon  the  earth  proportioned  to  its 
mass.  This  attraction  of  the  moon  may  be  shown  by  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  liquid  mass  of  the  ocean,  in  which  it  forms  waves, 
that  constitute  ^n  important  part  of  the  tides  :  it  is  also  obvious 
in  various  astronomic  phenomena  that  are  foreign  to  our  subject. 

9S.  It  being  thus  found  that  the  attraction  is  mutual  between 
the  earth  and  moon,  analogy  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  earth  and 
sun  mutually  attract  each  other,  with  forces  proportioned  to  their 
respective  masses,  and  that  the  same  mutual  action  takes  place 
between  all  the  bodies  that  compose  the  solar  system.     The  as- 
tronomy of  observation  fully  confirms  this  important  truth  ;  and 
^physical  astronomy,  thus. established  on  a  secure  basis,  applies 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  investigate  the  minute  changes 
and  variations  that  this  multitude  of  forces,  exerted  by  moving 
bodies,  are  constantly  producing  in  each  other's  motions.     Thus 
the  simple  mechanical  laws,  which  we  are  compelled  to  investigate 
in  order  to  explain  the  action  of  the  most  familiar  machines,  are 
the  same  that  direct  the  vast  mechanism  of  the  heavens.  Nor  does 
the  research  that  these  laws  give  rise  to,  stop  at  the  bounds  of 
our  own  system.     The  fixed  stars  also  obey  the  same  universal 
force;  and  the  astronomers  of  Europe  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  discoveries  in  respect  to  them,  more  wonderful  than  even  those 
with  which  Laplace  has  closed  the  labour  began  by  Newton,  leav- 
ing no  motion  in  our  planetary  system,  that  is  not  reducible  to 
mechanical  principles. 
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99.  The  law  according  to  which  gravity  decreases,  shows  us, 
that  although  to  all  appearance  constant  within  the  limits  of  our 
experiments,  it  is  not  absolutely  so  ;  and  we  have  at  present 
modes  of  observation  that  will  hereafter  be  ooticed,  by  which 
even  the  small  decrease  that  occurs  in  distances  within  our  reach, 
may  be  rendered  evident. 

100.  Were  the  earth  at  rest  in  space,  and  perfectly  spherical 
in  its  form,  the  force  of  gravity  would  he  constant  at  every  point 
of  its  surface;  but  if  it  be  in  motion  this  cannot  be  the  case. 

When  a  body  revolves  around  a  fixed  axis,  its  several  points 
describe  circles  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to,  and  their  cen- 
tres in,  the  axis.  From  §  ()4,  it  would  appear  that  these  points, 
revolving  in  equal  times,  are  influenced  by  centrifugal  forces 
that  are  proportioned  to  the  radius  of  the  circles  they  respect- 
ively describe  ;  and  the  directions  of  the  forces,  are  in  the  planes 
of  these  circles.  Now  these  forces  must  lessen  the  action  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  which  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  earth,  but  they  will  affect  it  differently  in  different 
latitudes.  At  the  poles,  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  0,  for 
the  circle  becomes  a-jnere  point;  while  it  is  greatest  in  points 
situated  ia  the  equator,  as  that  is  the  greatest  circle  of  diurnal 
rotation.  At  the  equator,  too,  the  centrifugal  force  acts  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity,  while  io  all  other  places  they 
are  inclined  to  each  other. 

The  law  which  the  decrease  of  gravity,  influenced  by  these 
two  circumstances,  follows,  upon  the  surface  oCthe  earth,  between 
the  poles  and  the  equator,  may  be  thus  investigated : 

The  general  expression  for  the  centrifugal  force  is  (83) 

4flrV 

J     ipa  ; 

call  the  diminution  of  gravity  at  any  latitude  T ; 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  described  by  any  pomt  on  the  surface,  ia 
equal  to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude ;  the  time  T  is  a  sidereal  day, 
and  is  constant ;  substituting  the  former  value,  and  calling  the 
latitude  L,  we  have 

^4flr'cos.  L 

but  this  force  does  not  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  one  being  parallel  to  the  equator,  while  the  other  is 
directed  to  the  centre.  We  must  therefore  resolve  the  centrifugal 
force  f  into  two  others,  one  of  which  is  parallel,  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  given  latitude ; 
^the  latter  is  that  which  acts  to  diminish  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
""may  be  found  by  the  formula  of  the  Resolution  offerees  (11) 

X=R  cos.  o, 
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hence  the  expreiaion  for  the  ^tthit  of  the  centrifogal  force  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  ef  the  angle  its  direction  makes  with  the 
ptamb-line,  or  by  the  coeine  of  ^e  latitude^  and  the  vahie  of  the 
diminutioQ  of  giarityt  at  fgoj  latkodet  becomes 

4«^cob'L 

f^ .  (106) 

If  then  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  centrifugal  force 
at  the  equator  would  bear  to  the  force  that  lessens  the  attraction 
of  gravity  at  any  latitude^  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  earth 
to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 

101.  The  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  ibrce  at  the  equator,  to  the 
whole  force  of  gravity,  may  be  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner : 

Let  6  be  die  whole  attractive  fbrce  of  the  Earth  at  the  8ur> 
fiice,  g  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  at  the  Equator,  then 

g=G-^.  .    (106) 

In  this  expression,  6  is  twice  the  space  a  body  descends  from 
rest  in  a  second  of  tirfle,  or 

6=32.16  feet. 

and,  4r=d.l416; 

r  is  the  Earth's  radius,  which  calculated  in  faet,  gives 

r =4 1,836420  feet; 
the  sidereal  day  reduced  to  seconds  gives 

T=86164" ; 

substituting  these  values, 

g==32.16 — 0.1118;  (107) 

and  as 

32.16 

0.1118""^®®' 
therefore — 

The  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  (o  the  ap* 
parent  force  of  gravity  as  1  to  288  ;  or  the  diminution  of  g^- 
▼itj,  between  the  poles  and  the  equator^  is  Tlvth  part  of  the 
whole. 

102.  These  relations  have  been  investigated  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  earth's  being  a  sphere,  but  this  could  only  occur  in 
a  moving  body,  in  the  case  of  its  being  a  solid  mass  devoid  of 
all  elasticity.  Every  point  in  a  moving  spherical  body,  being 
influenced  by  a  centrifugal  force,  greatest  at  the  Equator  and  least 
at  the  Po)eS|  these  points  would  tend  to  assume  a  state  of  equi- 
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libriunii  under  the  joint  actkmt>f  the  centrifugal  and  gravitating 
forces.  If  then  the  mass  were  originally  spherical,  the  equato- 
rial parts  would  tend  to  recede  from,  the  polar  to  approach  the 
centre ;  and  were  they  free  to  move,  the  equatorial  diameter  would 
be  increased,  and  the  polar  would  be  diminished,  until  a  state 
of  equilibrium  were  obtained.  Now  although  we  know  nothing 
certain,  in  respect  to  the  state  in  which  the  interior  of  the  earth 
exists,  and  find  its  outer  crust  a  solid  body,  yet  in  large  basins  or 
cavities  of  that  crust,  a  fluid,  (the  ocean,)  exists,  covering  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  surface.  The  level  of  this  mass  of  fluid  points 
out,  as  has  been  seen,  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth.  Now  this 
fluid  mass  could  only  be  in  a  permanent  state,  if  the  general 
shape  of  the  crust  had  the  form  the  fluid  would  itself  assume. 
Hence  in  whatever  state  the  mass  of  the  Earth  may  have  been 
originally  created,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  fluid  body  retained  in 
equilibrio,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  centrifugal  force  and  that  of 
gravity.  This  form  has  been  investigated  under  a  variety  of  hy- 
potheses, and  by  different  persons.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter 
into  these  investigations ;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  simply  stating  a  few  of  the  result^. 

Newton,  considering  the  earth  as  a  homogeneous  fluid  mass, 
endued  with  a  rotary  motion,  and  composed  of  particles,  attract- 
ing each  other,  according  to  his  law  of  universal  gravitation,  took 
it  for  granted,  that  it  would  assume  the  figure  of  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid. With  these  data,  he  inferred  that  the  flattening  of  such  a 
spheroid  would  be  f  ths  of  the  relation  of  the  centrifugal  force  at 
the  equator,  to  the  whole  force  of  gravity.  The  latler  has  been 
shown  to  be  ^l^,  and  hence  the  ratio  between  the  equatorial  and 
polar  axes  would  be,  upon  his  hypothesis,  230  :  229. 

Huygens,  assuming  the  whole  force  to  reside  in  the  centre, 
determined  the  ratio  to  be  £78  :  577. 

The  last  result  has  been  shown  since,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  mutual  attraction,  under  the  hypothesis,  that  the  earth  is 
infinitely  dense  at  the  centre,  and  infinitely  rare  at  the  surface. 
Now  as  we  have  shown,  (§  91)  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
is  greater  than  that  of  its  surface,  and  hence  inferred,  that  the  den- 
sity increases  towards  the  centre,  the  figure  of  the  earth  must 
vary  between  these  limits,  and  the  oblateneas  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  cannot  be  greater  than  ^^j  nor  less  than  j^j. 

Such  being  the  theory,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  if  a  flattening  at 
the  poles  can  in  any  manner  be  detected,  such  flattening  would 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  same  would  be  shown  by  a  decrease  in  the  apparent  action 
of  gravity,  between  the  poles  and  the  equator. 
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Both  of  these  may  be  ascertained  to  exist,  by  methods  that  re- 
main to  be  described,  but  the  oblateuess  may  and  has  been  de- 
tected by  actual  measurement. 

103.  To  recapitulate  the  laws  of  Universal  Gravitation. 

(1.)  It  is  common  to  all  bodies,  and  mutual  between  them. 
(2.)  It  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body. 
(3.)  Its  intensity  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  attraction  increases. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Centres  of  Gravity  and  Inertia. 

104.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  it  appears,  that  bodies  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  being,  like  all  others,  influenced  by  it, 
may  be  considered  as  acted  upon  by  a  number  of  gravitating 
forces,  tending  to  draw  each  particle,  or  material  point,  in  their 
mass,  towards  the  centre.  These  forces,  within  the  space  occu- 
pied by  even  the  largest  bodies,  may  be  considered  as  equal ; 
and  although  their  directions  actually  converge,  yet  in  any  given 
body  the  convergence  is  insensible ;  no  error  can  therefore  arise 
from  considermg  them  as  absolutely  parallel. 

A  heavy  body,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  acted  upon  by  a  number  of  equal  and  parallel 
forces.  These  forces  have  a  resultant,  which  is  equal  to  their 
sum,  and  is  identical  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  weight 
will  depend  upon  the  volume  of  tho  body,  its  density,  and  the 
intensity  of  gravity  at  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated.  If  we 
call  the  volume  or  bulk  B,  the  density  D,  and  the  measure  of 
the  force  of  gravity  g,  the  value  of  the  weight  W  will  be 

W=B  D  «^, 

and  as  by  (101)  the  mass,  M=B  D, 

W=Mg. 

105.  The  point  of  application  of  this  resultant,  which,  in  the 
abstract  theory  of  parallel  forces,  has  been  called  their  Centre,  is 
in  the  case  of  gravitating  bodies  called  the  Centre  of  Gravity. 

The  formulas  then  of  §  16,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces  is  found,  and  the  several  inferences  obtained  from 
those  formulae  in  particular  cases,  are  applicable  to  the  subject 
before  us.  So  also  are  the  inferences  from  the  geometric  inves- 
tigations, in  the  same  section.  That  this  is  true  in  respect  to  ho- 
mogeneous solid  bodies  is  evident,  for  they  may  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  a  number  of  equal  particles,  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  mass.  In  practice,  however,  it  frequently  be- 
comes necessary  to  determine  the  centres  of  gravity  of  lines  and 
surfaces,  and  even  of  abstract  figures  of  three  dimensions.  For 
this  purpose,  they  are  supposed  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  and  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  influenced  by  an 
equal  gravitating  force. 
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The  iaferences  before  obtained,  may  be  now  reeapitulated,  in 
reference  to  this  individual  case  of  parallel  forcea. 

(1.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  line  bisects  it. 

(2.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  two  straight  lines  is  found  by 
joining  the  two  points  that  bisect  them,  and  dividing  the  line 
that  joins  them,  into  parts  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  mag* 
nitudes  of  the  two  lines.  Of  three  lines,  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  found,  by  firist  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  two  of 
them ;  this  is  then  to  be  joined  by  a  straight  line  to  the.  point 
that  bisects  the  third,  ahd  this  last  line  divided  into  parts  recipro- 
cally proportioned  to  the  joint  magnitude  of  the  two  first,  and 
the  third  line.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  four  lines  may  be  found, 
by  first  finding  the  centre  of  three  of  them,  and  uniting  it  to  the 
point  that  bisects  the  fourth,  which  is  then  to  be  divided  as  in  the 
former  case.  In  this  manner  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  peri- 
meter of  a  triangle,  or  other  figure,  bound^  by  straight  lines, 
may  be  determined. 

(3.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  of  a  triangle,  is  in 
the  line  that  joins  the  vertex  to  the  point  that  bisects  the  base, 
at  the  distance  of  two-thirds  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 

(4.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  quadrilateral  figure  may  be 
found,  by  dividing  it  into  two  triangles,  joining  their  respective 
eentres  of  gravity,  and  dividing  the  line  that  unites  Ihem  into 
parts  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  two  triangles. 
And  in  general  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  polygon  whatever 
may  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  triangles,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  two  of  which  is  first  found,  and  united  to  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  third  by  a  line,  that  is  to  be  divided  in  a  similar  ratio ; 
this  point  is  then  to  be  united  by  a  straight  line,  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  fourth  triangle,  and  so  on.  Any  polygon,  it  is 
well  known,  can  be  divided  into  as  many  triangles,  less  two,  as 
it  has  sides. 

(5.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circle  is  in  its  centre.  This 
point  is  also  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ring  contained  between 
two  concentric  circles. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  arc^  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  which  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  the 
lengths  of  the  arc,  the  chord,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

In  a  semicircle  this  distance  is 


=0.63662  r. 


1.6708 

(6.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  point 
where  its  two  diagonals  intersect  each  other. 

(7.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parabola  is  in  its  axis,  at  the 
distance  of  three-fifths  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 
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(8.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  of  a  solid,  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  plane  surface  around  a  line,  in  respect  to 
which,  aU  its  parts  are  symmetrically  situated,  is  the  same  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  generating  surface. 

Thus :  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hollow  cylinder  is  in  the 
point  that  bisects  its  axis;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hollow  cone 
is  in  its  axis  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds  the  length  of  that  axis 
from  the  vertex.  The  centres  of  gravity  of  hollow  spheres,  and 
ellipsoids  of  revolution,  are  in  their  centres  of  magnitude. 

(9.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  of  a  spheric  segment 
bisects  its  versed  sine. 

(10.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangular  pyramid  is  in  the 
line  that  joins  its  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base, 
and  at  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 

(11.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  solid  figure,  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces  may  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  tri- 
angular pyramids,  and  proceeding  in  them  as  has  been  directed  to 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  triangles,  into  which  plane  surfaces  are 
divided  for  a  similar  purpose. 

(12.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid  cone,  is  in  its  axis  at 
the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  that  line  from  the  vertex. 

(13.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  sphere  is  in  its  centre  of 
magnitude,  as  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  shell  contained  be- 
tween two  concentric  spheres. 

(14.)  The  centre  of  a  gravity  of  a  solid  paraboloid  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  vertex,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  axis. 

(15.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  spheric  segment  is  in  its  fixed 
axis,  at  the  distance  of  f  ths  of  its  length  from  the  vertex. 

(16.)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cycloid,  that  is  bisected  by 
the  vertex,  is  in  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one-third  of  the  perpendicular  height  from  the  vertical  arc. 

106.  In  order  that  a  heavy  body  shall  be  supported,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  force  shall  be  applied  to  it,  equal  in  magnitude,  and 
contrary  in  direction,  to  the  force  of  gravity  that  acts  upon  it. 
The  direction  of  gravity  is  a  vertical  line,  and  its  point  of  appli- 
cation is  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  henee  the  supporting  force  must 
act  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  must  be  applied  either  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  itself,  or  somewhere  in  the  vertical  line  pass- 
ing through  it,  which  is  called  its  Line  of  Direction. 

If  the  supporting  force  be  applied  to  a  single  point  in  the  body, 
there  are  three  cases  that  may  occur  : 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  the  point  of  support  may  be  above  the 
eentre  of  gravity ;  in  this  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  the 
vertical  line  passing  through,  or  will  be  directly  beneath,  the  point 
of  support ;  this  case  occurs  in  all  instances  of  suspensioui  where 
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the  line  of  support  is  vertical,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 
line  of  support  produced ;  when  this  occurs,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity is  in  the  lowest  possible  point.  If  the  equilibrium  of  such 
a  system  be  in  any  manner  disturbed,  the  body  will  oscillate  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  line,  and  if,  as  always  happens  in  nature, 
its  motion  be  opposed  by  resistances,  the  body  speedily  returns 
to  rest  in  its  original  position ;  hence  the  equilibrium  is  said  to 
be  stable. 

(2.)  The  supporting  force  may  be  applied  exactly  to  the  cen« 
tre  of  gravity.  In  this  ease,  if  the  body  be  moved  from  its  ori- 
ginal position,  the  forces  have  their  direction  changed  in  respect 
to  any  line  taken  in  the  body,  and  supposed  to  be  at  rest ;  it  is 
therefore  an  in'stance  of  that  case  in  parallel  forces,  where  the  forces 
revolve  around  their  points  of  application^  without  ceasing  to  he 
parallel ;  for  the  result  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  forces 
themselves  move,  or  the  points  of  application  turn  around  the 
centre  of  force.  Hence,  a  body  supported  by  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity, will  remain  at  rest  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
the  equilibrium  is  now  said  to  be  indifferent,  as  the  body  has  no 
greater  tendency  to  remain  in  any  one  position  than  in  another. 

(3.)  The  point  of  support  may  be  below  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
in  this  case,  as  the  opposite  directions  of  the  supporting  and 
gravitating  forces  must  coincide  in  the  same  vertical  line,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  be  immediately  above  the  point  of  sup- 
port. If  the  equilibrium  be  disturbed,  the  centre  of  gravity 
roust  describe  a  circle  around  the  point  of  support,  hence  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  highest  possible  point;  and  as  this 
motion  is  in  a  curve  concave  to  the  horizon,  the  motion  will 
continue  around  the  point  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first, 
until  the  centre  of  gravity  come  immediately  beneath  the  point 
of  support,  or  until  it  meet  some  new  point  of  support,  by 
means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  sustained  in  a  state 
of  stable  equilibrium.  As  the  body  can  never  return  of  itself  to 
its  original  position,  the  equilibrium,  when  it  is  supported  from 
beneath,  is  said  to  be  tottering,  or  unstable. 

All  feats  of  balancing  depend  upon  these  properties  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  They,  generally  speaking,  consist  in  a  skilful 
application  of  a  small  force  to  retain  the  body  in  its  position  of 
tottering  equilibrium,  even  after  the  conditions  are  partially  dis- 
turbed. Sometimes  the  point  of  support  is  fixed  ;  the  art  then 
consists  in  changing  the  distribution  of  the  weight,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  back  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity to  the  point  of  support.  Sometimes  the  point  of  support  is 
moveable,  and  the  skill  is  then  shown,  by  changing  its  position 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre 
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of  gravity  constantly  move  its  position,  so  as  to  meet,  and  pass 
through  the  point  of  support. 

107.  A  body  may  be  supported  upon  a  sharp  edge.  In  this  case, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  edge:  and  here  again  the  equilibrium  may  be  stable,  indiffer- 
ent, or  tottering,  according  as  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  below, 
in,  or  above  the  line,  which  marks  the  meeting  of  the  two  sur* 
.Causes  that  form  the  edge. 

108.  The  body  may  rest  upon  a  surface.  In  this  case,  equili- 
brium can  only  occur  wlien  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  falls  within  the  base  on  which  the  body  stands.  A!* 
though  the  supporting  force  is  a  normal  to  the  surface,  and  in 
order  that  equilibrium  may  exist  theoretically,  the  surface  of  sup-, 
port  ought  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  still  there  are  certain 
forces  tiiat  act  to  prevent  a  body  from  sliding,  even  upon  an  in- 
clined surface.  Such  forces  will  be  hereafter  examined  and  de- 
scribed. It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  state,  that  a  body  may 
be  in  equilibrio  upon  a  base  of  small  inclination.  This  however 
can  only  be  the  case,  when,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  within  the  base. 

109.  If  the  body  be  of  such  a  forqp  as  to  touch  the  horizontal 
plane,  on  which  it  rests,  only  at  a  single  point,  the  three  several 
species  of  equilibrium  may  exist,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
body,  and  its  position  in  respect  to  the  plane. 

If  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  lines  be  supposed 
to  be  drawn  to  every  point  of  its  surface,  some  of  the  lines  will 
be  always  normals  to  the  surface,  while  others  will  be  oblique. 
If  the  body  rest  upon  any  of  the  points  through  which  one  of 
these  normals  passes,  equilibrium  will  take  place ;  if  this  normal 
be  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity to  the  surface,  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  for  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  directly  above  the  point  of  support,  and  will  also 
be  in  the  lowest  possible  position ;  hence  any  disturbing  force 
will  only  cause  an  oscillation  in  the  body,  which  will  finally  re- 
turn to  rest  in  its  original  position.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the 
normal,  although  not  absolutely  the  shortest  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  the  surface,  is  relatively  shorter  than  those 
contiguous  to  it.  If  the  body  rest  upon  the  point  where  the 
longest  normal  intersects  the  surface,  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  tot- 
tering equilibrium,  and  will,  if  disturbed,  turn  around  until  it 
rest  uf>on  the  shortest  normal ;  the  same  will  occur,  even  if  the 
normal  be  not  absolutely  the  longest  line,  but  if  it  be  longer  than 
the  other  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  surface, 
which  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     If  all  the  lines  draiwn  from 
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the  centre  to  the  surface  be  normals,  the  equilibrium  will  be  in- 
diflerenty  or  if  the  normal  on  which  it  rests  be  situated  in  lh« 
vicinity  of  other  lines  that  are  also  normals. 

As  instances : 

A  portion  of  a  hoiiiofi^eneous  sphere,  or  of  a  spherical  surface 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  a  hemisphere,  will  have  stable  equilibrium; 
the  same  will  take  place  in  an  ellipsoid  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  around  its  shorter  axis^  which  will  come  to  rest  with 
that  axis  in  a  vertical  position. 

A  homogeneous  sphere  will  remain  in  any  position  in  which  It 
is  placed  upon  a  plane,  and  is  hence  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

An  egg,  or  an  oblong  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  will  be  in  a  state 
of  tottering  equilibrium,  if  poised  upon  its  lon,s;er  axis  ;  while  if 
laid  on  one  side,  as  all  the  radii  of  the  circular  section,  in  which 
the  points  of  contact  are  situated,  pass  through  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, the  equilibrium  is  indifferent. 

A  portion  of  a  cylinder  not  greater  than  the  half,  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  laid  on  the  curved  surface,  comes  to 
rest  upon  the  line,  in  which  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  by  which 
it  is  cut  from  the  cylinder  intersects  the  surface,  and  is  there* 
fore  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium. 

These  circumstances  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures* 

Pig.  1  Fio.2. 


Let  the  above  figures  represent  bodies  whose  sections  are  se* 
liiicircular,  Fig.  1  being  solid.  Fig.  2  being  hollow.  In  either 
case,  the  normal  ^D  will  be  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  gravity,  g,  to  the  curved  surface.  If  any  dis- 
turbing force  act,  that  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  body  into  the 
position,  in  which  lines  passing  through  if)  and  A  or  B,  are  verti- 
cal, the  body  will  finally  return  to  rest  in  the  position  in  which 
gD  is  vertical :  when  the  disturbing  force  is  removed,  it  will  os- 
cillate in  returning  to  rest,  until  the  resistances  overcome  its  mo- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  spherical  surface,  the  oscillations  may  take 
place  in  any  direction  whatsoeiver,  but  in  the  case  of  a  portion  of 
»  cylinder,  only  in  planes  parallel  to  the  circular  sattion.  lo  a 
solid  spheric  segment,  the  distance  C^  is  only  fths  of  CI>;  whi)o< 
in  a  hollow  spheric  segment,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  coincide 
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with  that  of  the  curve,  and  its  distance  from  C  will  be  nearly 
fds  of  CD.  A  similar  difference  in  position  will  take  place,  ia 
relation  to  portions  of  solid,  and  of  hollow  cylinders.  Hollow 
bodies  of  these  classes,  are,  therefore,  more  stable  than  solid  ones  ; 
and  with  equal  weights,  will  more  powerfully  resist  any  effort  to 
disturb  their  equilibrium. 

In  the  homogeneous  sphere,  one  of  whose  great  circles  is  re- 
presented by  the  circle  ADBE,  Fig.  1,  the  centre  of  gravity , 

Fio.  1.  Fio.  2. 


corresponds  with  the  centre  of  magnitude,  and  the  lines  of  direc-^ 
tion  will  be  all  normals,  and  of  equal  length,  upon  whatever 
point  it  rest;  hence  its  equilibrium  is  that  of  indifference.  If  the 
figure  represent  the  circular  section  of  a  cylinder,  a  similar  state 
of  indifference  will  exist  in  one  direction.  If  in  Fig.  2,  the 
elliptical  curve  ADBE,  represent  the  section  of  an  ellipsoid, 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  upon  its  shorter  axis,  and 
the  solid  thus  formed  be  homogeneous,  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  in  the  centre  of  magnitude  g.  The  lines  of  direction  ^D  and 
^E,  which  are  normals  to  the  surface,  are  the  shortest  that  can  be 
drawn  within  the  body,  it  will  therefore  have,  when  resting  upon 
either  of  the  points  D  or  E,  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  All 
lines  in  the  plane  of /if  A,  and  ^B,  are  also  norm.als  to  the  surface, 
.but  are  the  longest  lines  of  direction  that  can  be  drawn  within 
the  body :  hence,  if  resting  upon  the  points  A  or  6,  it  will  be  in  a 
state  of  tottering  equilibrium,  in  case  the  disturbing  force  act  in 
the  plane  of  AB.  If  the  same  curve  represent  the  section  of  an 
ellipsoid,  formed  by  revolution  around  its  longer  axis  AB,  the 
lines  g\  and  ^B,  are  normals,  and  the  two  longest  lines  of  direc- 
tion that  can  be  drawn  within  the  body,  resting  on  the  points  A 
and  B  ;  therefore,  its  equilibrium  is  tottering.  All  the  lines  of  di- 
rection that  can  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  DE,  are  equal  among 
themselves,  and  shorter  than  any  other  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
within  the  body  from  the  point  g  ;  hence  in  respect  to  forces  act- 
ing in  the  plane  of  DE,  the  equilibrium  is  indifferent 

110.  If  the  surface  of  a  body  resting  on  a  plane,  be  also  a 
plane,  and  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity  fall 
within  it,  the  equilibrium  is  of  course  stable.  If  extrinsic  forces 
iict  to  disturb  the  position  of  the  body,  the  more  extensive,  the 
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plane  surface  on  which  it  rests,  the  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
surface  the  line  of  direction  falls,  and  the  lower  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  more  the  l}ody  will  resist  a  force  ap- 
plied to  overturn  it.  When  the  force  that  acts  to  overturn  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  body,  if  not  broken  by  its  Action, 
will  turn  around  one  of  it.^  solid  angles  as  a  centre,  or  round  one 
of  its  edges  as  an  axis.  The  centre  of  gravity  must  of  course 
rise  in  a  circular  arc,  and  with  it  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  the 
resistance  of  the  body  to  the  effort  to  overturn  it,  will  therefore 
depend,  not  only  upon  its  own  weight,  but  upon  the  position  and 
curvature  of  the  arc  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity.  Some 
of  ihe  cases  that  may  occur  in  practice,  are  represented  below. 

The  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  1,  is  the  section  of  a  pyramid  or 
cone  whose  centre  of  gravity,^,  is  at  the  distance  of  fths  of  iU 

Fio.  1.  Fig.  2. 
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height  from  the  vertex.  In  overturning,  its  centre  of  gravity 
would  describe  a  circular  arc  around  the  corner  C.  In  Fig.  2, 
the  triangle  represents  the  section  of  a  triangular  prism,  whose 
centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  point  gy  at  a  distance  of  |ds  of  ita 
height  from  the  vertex.  The  weight  in  the  former  case  will  act 
more  directly  to  preserve  the  stability,  while  the  disturbing  force 
will  act  more  obliquely.  The  former  is  therefore  the  most  stable. 
Id   the  figures  beneath,  Figs.    1   and  2,  respectively   repre- 

Fio.  1.  Fio  2. 
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sent  sections  of  prisms,  the  first  of  which  has  for  its  section  a 
trapezium,  with  parallel  baseei  the  second  is  rectangular.  The 
eentre  of  gravity  of  the  second  is  at  half  its  height,  of  the  first, 
at  a  distance  from  CD,  represented  by  the  formula 
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c  being  the  greater  and  d  the  lesser  base  ;  it  is  obvious  then  that 
its  centre  of  gravity  will  be  lower  than  in  Fig.  2^  and  it  will  in 
consequence  be  more  stable. 

Had  Fi*;.  1  been  the  section  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  the  centre 
of  {gravity  would  have  been  still  nearer  the  baseband  the  stability 

§reatQr.     Did  Fig.  1  rest  on  the  base  AB,  the  results  would  be 
ireclly  opposite. 

In  two  rectangular  prisms,  whose  sections  are  Fig.  1  and  2, 
the  stability  of  the  lowest,  Fig.  2,  UHhe  greater  of  the  two, 

Fio.  1.  Fio.  2- 
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their  bases  being  equal ;  and  in  two  prisms  of  equal  height,  but 
of  different  bases,  that  with  the  greatest  base  will  have  the  great- 
est stability. 

If  however  the  prism,  Fig.  I,  should  cease  to  be  homogeneous, 
and  be  loaded  with  a  weight  towards  the  base  CF,  by  means  of 
which  its  centre  of  gravity  is  lowered  to  ^',  whose  distance  from 
the  plane  of  support  is  equal  to^  in  Fig.  2,  the  two  bodies  will 
have  equal  degrees  of  stability. 

l|  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  pyramids  and  cones,  of  small  al- 
titude, compared  with  the  extent  of  their  bases,  are  among  the  most 
stable  of  all  geometric  figures.  That  walls  with  a  broad  base,  and 
whose  faces  incline  inwards,  are  more  stable  than  those  whose 
surfaces  are  parallel;  that  with  equal  bases,  walls  of  the  least 
heights,  and  with  equal  heights,  those  with  the  greatest  bases  are 
the  most  stable ;  that  stability  may  be  given  to  bodies,  by  con- 
structing them  in  such  a  manner  that  their  centre  of  gravity 
may  fall  below  the  point  In  which  it  would  be  if  they  were  ho- 
mogeneous. 

111.  A  body,  whose  sides  are  inclined  in  such  a  way  that  it 
overhangs  on  one  side  of  the  base,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  sta- 
ble, if  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  within  the  base.  And  even  if 
the  vertical  line  that  passes  through  its  centre  of  magnitude  fall 
without  the  base,  the  actual  centre  of  gravity  may  be  so  lowered, 
l^y  a  proper  distribution  of  the  weight,  that  its  line  of  direction 
shall  fall  within  the  base,  and  stability  ensue.  Thus  in  the  city 
of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  there  is  a  tower  that  leans  so  much  to  one  side, 
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lhtC.it  not  only  appears  unsafbi  but  would  be  actually  80|  if  ho* 
jnogeneous.  But  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
it  ie  rendered  stable.  The  lower  parts  are  built  of  a  heavy  vol- 
canic rock  $  the  middle  of  brick  ;  and  the  top  of  a  light  pof  ous 
stone,  that  will  float  on  water  :  hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
Ao  low,  that  its  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base. 

112.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  base  shall  be  actually  a  plane 
surface;  but  it  is  su£Scient  that  the  body  rest  upon  points.  If  it 
rest  upon  no  more  than  two  points,  it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  body 
resting  upon  an  edge,  and  tne  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of 
.gravity  must  fall  in  the  line  that  joins  these  points,  otherwise  the 
ibody  will  not  be  in  equilibrio.  If  itrest  on  more  than  two  points, 
the  base  is  the  surface  formed  by  joining  the  points  by  straight 
lines.  It  may  in  like  manner  rest  on  two  edges,  and  the  base 
will  be  defined  by  supposing  their  extremities  to  be  joined.  If 
the  surface  on  which  the  body  rests  be  irregular^  it  is  best  sup* 
ported  upon  three  points  ;  for  these  lie  always  in  one  plane,  and 
the  state  of  the  body  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  this  plane  were 
applied  to  another.  This  principle  is  applied  in  practice  to  a 
variety  of  surveying  and  astronomic  instruments,  to  which  sta* 
bility  is  given  by  placing  them  upon  three  feet;  if  they  had  more 
than  three  feet,  they  would  rest  firmly  upon  no  surface  but  one 
perfectly  plane,  or  at  least  having  in  it  an  equal  number  of  points, 
on  which  to  place  the  feet,  that  lie  in  one  plane ;  while  with  three 
feet,  they  can  be  placed  steadily  on  the  most  irregular  surfaces. 

A  three-legged  table  or  chair  stands  firmly  on  the  most  un- 
equal floor,  while  one  with  four  legs  is  unsteady,  except  upon  a 
floor  that  is  perfectly  level. 

113.  We  have  stated  that  there  are  cases  in  nature,  in  which  a 
body  will  not  descend  an  inclined  plane.  In  such  a  case,  if  the 
line  of  direction  fall  within  the  base,  the  body  will  be  stable  in 
spite  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  ;  and  if  it  descend  upon  the 
plane,  it  will  slide  down  it. 

Thus  in  the  body  beneath,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  at  g, 
its  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base  ;  if  the  plane  oppose  a 
resistance  to  its  descent,  it  is  stable  ;  but  if  the  plane  oppose  no 
resistance,  it  will  slide  down. 

If  a  body  be  placed  on  an  inclined  plane, 
and  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  fall  without  the  base,  it  will 
turn  avound,  until  it  apply  itself  to  the 
plane  by  a  surface,  within  which  its  line 
of  direction  will  fall. 
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Thus  the  body  whose  section  is  represented  beneath  at  A»  will 
be  overturned,  and  come  into  the  position  B ;  it  will  there  re- 
main at  rest,  if  supported  by  a  resistance  in  the  plane,  or  will 
slide  down  it  if  not  supported. 

If  the  body  have  no  surface 
within  which  its  line  of  direction 
can  fall,  it  will  roll  down  the 
inclined  plane  ;  thus  the  body 
whose  section,  represented  be- 
oeath^  is  a  regular  polygon,  will 
roll  down  the  inclined  plane  on 
which  it  rests. 

A  cylinder  or  sphere,  having  a  circular  sec- 
tion, will  not  rest,  if  homogeneous,  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  at  any  of  its  points.  But  it  may,  if 
loaded  by  a  weight  which  will  cause  the  line  of 
direction  to  fall  upon,  or  above  the  place  where 
it  rests  upon  the  plane,  either  remain  at  rest, 
or  actually  move  up  the  inclined  plane. 

Thus  in  the  body  whose  circular  section  is 
represented  beneath,  an  eccentric  weight  at 
W  will  change  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  e  io  fi^f 
and  the  body  will  roll  up  the  plane,  until  the  line  of  direction 
fall  upon  the  point  at  which  it  meets  the  plane,  where  it  will 
come  to  rest 


If  this  weight  be  moved,  as  may  be  done  by  a  spring,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  raised  as  much  as  it  tends  to  fall  by  the  rolling 
motion  of  the  body,  the  latter  will  exhibit  the  curious  pheno- 
menon, of  a  body  apparently  mounting  in  opposition  to  gravity. 

A  double  cone  may  be  made  to  appear  to  roll  upwards,  by 
placing  it  between  two  edges,  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  to  each 
other,  and  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  at  their  lowest  points.  If 
the  double  cone  be  laid  at  this  angle,  it  rests  upon  its  greatest 
section  ;  and  if  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  the  horizon  be 
such,  that  the  cone,  when  laid  at  other  points  of  the  plane,  shall 
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rest  upon  two  of  its  sections  whose  radius  has  lessened  more  than 
the  height  of  the  plaiie  has  increased ,  the  cone  if  laid  at  the 
place  where  the  planes  meet,  will  roll  along  them,  appearing  to 
ascend  them,  when  in  fact  its  centre  of  gravity  is  constantly  de- 
scending. 

The  distinguishing  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a 
solid  body,  is,  that  if  it  be  supported,  the  body  is  supported  ;  but 
if  it  be  not  supported,  the  body  will  fall,  and  continue  to  fall,  uiw 
til  it  meet  a  resistance  of  such  a  nature  as  to  support  this  point* 

114.  In  irregular  bodies,  whether  tho  irregularity  arise  front 
mere  figure,  or  from  an  unequal  distribution  of  matter  throughout 
their  bulk,  the  mathematical  methods  of  finding  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  are  inapplicable.  We  may  in  such  cases  have 
recourse  to  experimental  methods,  whose  principles  are  founded 
on  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

(1.)  The  body  may  be  suspended  alternately,  from  two  differ- 
ent points  in  its  surface.  The  centre  of  gravity  will,  }n  either 
case.  He  immediately  beneath  the  point  of  suspension  ;  itwillthere- 
fore  lie  at  the  common  intersection  of  the  two  lines  that  jein  the 
two  points  of  suspension  to  points  in  the  body  situated  directly 
beneath  each  of  them,  when  it  is  suspended  from  it. 

(2  )  The  body  may  be  made  to  rest  in  equiJibrio,  in  three  dif- 
ferent positions,  upon  a  sharp  edge;  the  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  edge,  in  each  of  the  three  several  positions  of  the  body, 
will  also  pass  through  the'  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  common 
intersection  of  the  three  planes  determines  the  situation  of  this 
point. 

115.  If  a  body  move  in  a  straight  line,  under  the  action  of  an^ 
other  force  than  that  of  gravity,  each  of  its  particles  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  actuated  by  an  equal  and  parallel  force;  hence  it  will 
act  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  in  the  centre  of  these  pa- 
rallel forces.  This  point,  which  in  gravitating  bodies,  as  has  just 
been  seen,  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity,  is,  in  this  oase^  called 
the  Centre  of  Inertia.  Its  position  may  therefore  be  found  by 
the  same  processes,  whether  analytic,  geometric,  or  experimental, 
by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Friction. 

116.  So  far  as  our  investigations  have  hitherto  proceeded,  it 
might  appear,  that  so  soon  as  equilibrium  ceases  to  exist,  among 
the  forces  that  act  upon  a  body,  it  must  be  set  tn  motion.  This, 
however,  does  not  take  place  in  practice;  for  there  are  resist- 
ances that  are  incapable  themselves  of  causing  motion,  and  which 
therefore  do  not  come  within  our  original  definition  of  the  term 
force  ;  these  are  yet  cfiectuni  in  retaining  bodies  at  rest,  after  the' 
theoretic  t!ondilions  of  equilibrium  are  at  end ;  they  are,  also, 
capable  of  bringing  bodies  to  rest,  when  they  have  been  pre* 
viously  set  in  motion.  Thus  then,  although  they  do  .not  fall 
within  the  atrict  definition  of  forces,  still  we  cannof  determine* 
1^6  cir^mftances  under  which  bodies  move,  without  taking  them 
into  acfeount.  The  retardation  they  produce  in  motions  aristng 
from  bther  forces,  is  capable  of  being  estimated  in  terms  ofa- 
coovenlioiial  unit,  precisely  as  if  they  were  accelerating  forces* 
Acting  in  directions  opposed  to  those  of  the  motion  due  to  other 
forces.  Hence  we  may  consider  the  action  of  these  resistances, 
precisely  as'if  they  were  forces,  always  acting  in  directions  op-' 
posite  to  those  ofa  previously  communicated  motion,  or  to  that 
in  which  a  body  would  tend  to  move,  when  its  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed. They  are,  in  fact,  passive  or  resisting  forces,  that  are' 
only  called  into  action  wder  certain  circumstances,  but  which 
have,  like  active  forces,  a  determinate  measure,  a  definite  inten- 
sity, and  a  Jcnown  point  of  application. 

Of  such  resisting  or  retarding  forces^  the  more  important 
are: 

The  reviflaQce  that  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies  oppose  to  each 
other's  motions,  or  that  one  opposes  to  the  motion  of  the  other. 
This  is  called  Friction. 

The  resistance  that  certain  bodies  oppose  to  flexure; 

The  resistance  offluid  media  to  bodies  moving  in  them,  and 
which  solids  op|lose  to  the  motion  of  fluids. 

The  two  first  of  these  are  of  direct  iiiiportance  to  our  present 
subject,  and  may  be  examined  by  the  aid  of  principles  that  have 
already  been  laid  down.  The  consideration  of  the  third  must  ne- 
cessarily be  postponedi  until  we  treat  of  the^mechanics  of  fluid 
bodies. 

117.  The  precise  nature  of  friction  is  unknown  to  us,  although 
there  is  a  well-founded  hypothesis  on  the  subject  that  shall  here- 
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after  becited.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
experimeDt,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  laws  its  action  follows.  The 
more  important  of  these  experiments,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
recorded,  are  those  of  Coulomb,  Vince,  and  Ximenes.  To  these 
we  shall  recur,  describing  the  manner  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed. 

1)8.  Friction,  although  always  arising  from  the  same  general 
cause,  may  be  classed  into  three  distinct  varieties  : 

(1.)  That  which  occurs  when  one  body  slides  upon  the  surface 
of  another ; 

(2.)  The  friction  of  bodies  rolling;  and 

(3.)  The  friction  at  the  axles  of  wheels. 

These  have  all  been  separately  and  fully  examined,  and  we 
ahall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
experiments  were  made,  and  to  indicate  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained  from  them. 

119.  If  a  body  be  placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  line 
of  direction  of  its  centre  of  gravity  fall  within  its  base,  it  will  be 
at  rest,  under  two  countervailing  forces,  its  weight,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  plane.  If  the  plane  be  gradually  inclined,  ak 
though  the  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  is  disturbed,  because 
they  no  longer  act  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  the  body 
will  not  at  first  move,  but  will  remain  at  rest  until  the  plane  ac- 
quire an  inclination  ;  this  inclination  will  be  different,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  figure  of  ihe  body.  At  this  in- 
clination the  body  will  be  set  in  motion,  and  will  slide  or  roll 
down  the  inclined  plane,  according  to  the  manner  the  line  of  di- 
rection falls.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  it  is  supported 
by  its  friction  upon  the  plane,  and  this  friction  will  be  represented 
in  direction,  by  a  force  parallel  to  the  plane  on  which  it  moves. 
At  the  instant  before  motion  begins,  the  three  forces,  namely, 
the  weight,  the  pressure,  and  the  friction,  are  exactly*  in  equili- 
brio;  their  respective  intensities  may  therefore  be  represented 
upon  the  principles  in  §  15. 

Supposing  the  weight,  W,  to  be  known,  and  the  angle  t  of  the 
plane's  inclination  to  the  horizon  to  be  determined,  the  value  of 
the  fiiction,  F,  and  pressure,  P,  will  be 

F=W  sin.  t,     P=W  cos.  t ; 

and  the  friction  will  be  given  in  terms  of  the  pressure,  by  the  ex- 
pression 

F=F  tan.  t. 

Experiments  conducted  upon  this  principle,  have  given  the 
following  results : 

16 
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(1.)  The  friction  is  greatest  between  rough  surfaces,  and  di- 
minishes with  the  degree  of  polish  that  is  given  to  them. 

(2.)  Friction  is  greater,  all  other  things  being  equal,  between 
the  surfaces  of  bodies  that  are  of  the  same  material,  or  homo- 
geneous, than  it  is  between  bodies  of  different  materials. 

(3.)  The  rubbing  surfaces  remaining  the  same,  the  friction  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  pressure. 

(4.)  The  friction  does  not  increase  or  diminish  with  the  area 
of  the  rubbing  surface,  the  weight  and  the  nature  of  the  surface 
remaining  the  same. 

These  experiments  are  limited,  by  their  very  nature,  to  the 
determination  of  the  resistance  that  prevents  a  body  from  being 
set  in  motion  ;  and  it  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  this  force  is  more  intense  tlVan  the  friction  which  re- 
tards the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  Neither  do  they  give  any 
information  whether  the  intensity  of  friction  bears  any  relation 
to  the  velocity.  Another  defect  arises  from  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  experiments  th^  have  been  performed  in  this  manner^ 
and  we^re  hence  uncertain,  whether  the  results  are  applicable  to 
all  cases  whatsoever,  or  limited  to  a  few  particular  instances. 

120.  The  experiments  of  Coulomb,  Vince,  and  Ximenes,  were 
performed  in  another  manner.  A  body  was  drawn  along  a  hori- 
zontal table,  by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  it  by  a  cord,  and 
this  cord  passed  over  a  pulley.  The  weight  that  produces  a  con- 
stant velocity  is  obviously  the  measure  of  the  friction,  which  is, 
in  this  case,  the  resistance  that  opposes  the  motion  of  bodies ; 
the  weight  necessary  to  set  them  in  motion,  is  the  measure  of  the 
resistance  that  opposes  their  passage  from  a  state  of  rest. 

The  different  circumstances  to  be  examined  are : 

(1.)  The  relation  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure ; 

(2.)  The  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  surfaces,  and  of  the  manner 
of  their  preparation,  upon  the  friction; 

(3.)  The  variation  in  the  friction  produced  by  a  longer  or 
shorter  continuance  of  the  contact,  previous  to  the  application 
of  a  force  to  overcome  it ; 

(4.)  The  influence  of  the  extent  of  the  surface  ; 

(5.)  The  change,  if  any,  at  different  velocities. 

(I.)  As  respects  the  relation  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure. 

When  at  a  maximum,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  the  friction  was  found  to  have  a  constant  relation  to  the 
pressure.  This  maximum,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  is  that  which 
opposes  the  force  that  acts  to  set  a  body  in  motion. 

The  friction  of  surfaces,  that  had  been  at  rest  until  the  maxi- 
mum was  attained,  was  found  to  be  as  follows,  taking  the  mean 
of  the  experiments : 
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1 

Of  .Oak  resting  upon  Oak,  the  fibres  being  paraUelt    -    -    -    -         .. 

9 
Of  Oak  resting  upon  Oak,  the  fibres  being  at  right  angles  to  \  1 

each  other,      ..----.; j       "3775 

Of  Oak  resting  upon  Fir,    ------------     

1.6 

OfFir  resting  upon  Fir, — -— 

^    '^  1.78 

Oflron  resting  upon  Oak,        -.---.^---.     

5.6 

Of  Iron  resting  upon  Iron,       .--.--.----     — _- 

3.6 

Oflron  resting  upon  Brass,     ----- — -- 

8.8 

and  if  well  polished,  and  the  surfaces  small,   ------         ^ 

The  friction  of  bodies  in  motion  was  found  considerably  less, 
being  at  a  mean  as  follows : 

Of  Oak  moving  on  Oak, ...----     — 

9.6 

Oak  moving  on  Fir,       -------------      

6.3 

Fir  moving  on  Fir, - - 

Ehn  moving  on  Ehn 1 

Iron  or  Copper  moving  on  wood,        ---------        — 

13 

Iron  on  Iron,        - 

3.65 

Iron  on  Copper,  after  long  attrition,     ---------  1 

(2.)  It  was  found  that  the  metals  could  be  polished  separately, 
until  the  minimum  of  friction  was  attained,  but  that  in  soft  sub- 
stances, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  compressed,  either 
in  the  course  of  the  experiments,  or  by  previous  pressure.  Thus 
in  newly  planed  wood,  the  maximum  friction  was  not  far  from 
equal  to  the  pressure,  while  after  being  some  time  in  use,  it  fell 
to  the  ratio  at  which  it  has  been  stated,  of  ^. 

The  polishing  of  the  surfaces  oflron  and  copper,  rubbing  against 
each  other,  reduced  the  friction  nearly  one  half. 

Unctuous  substances,  interposed  between  the  rubbing  surfaces, 
diminish  the  friction ;  and  the  experiments  of  Coulomb  showed, 
that  those  which  are  hardest  have  the  greatest  efiect,  when  the 
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weight  is  great ;  thus^  although  in  light  and  delicate  machinery, 
the  most  limpid  oils  are  best,  they  are  wholly  inefiectual  in  great 
pressures,  when  tallow  must  be  employed.  At  still  higher  pres- 
sures than  those  which  became  the  subject  of  experiment,  it  ap- 
pears from  practical  observations,  that  tcllow  loses  its  power  of 
diminishins:  friction.  So  also  is  it  less  effective  when  the  velo- 
locity  becomes  sufficient  to  melt  it.  In  this  case  it  acts  as  il  it 
were  oil,  beinc;  well  suited  to  diminish  friction  when  the  weight 
is  light,  but  of  little  effect  in  great  pressures.  When  oleaginous 
substances  cease  to  have. effect,  as  tallow,  when  the  pressure  be- 
comes too  intense,  or  the  heat  produced  by  the  velocity  is  effi- 
cient to  render  it  fluid,  solids  of  an  unctuous  texture  have  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose.  Thus  in  carriages  moving  rapidly, 
and  in  large  machinery,  plumbago  has  been  mixed  with  tallow: 
it  has  also  been  used  separately ;  and  recently,  soap-stone 
(steatite)  has  been  found  efficacious  in  lessening  friction  when 
the  weight  was  so  great  that  all  other  means  failed. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  experiments,  the  mean  friction,  when 
oleaginous  matters  were  interposed,  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Tallow  interposed  between  two  surfaces  of  oak,     -----       — 

If  wiped  off  afler  application,    -----------        — 

14 

In  veiy  smaU  surfaces.       ± 

Tallow  interposed  between  wood  and  oak,  moving  slowly  on  )  JL^ 

each  other,      --------------)  35 

Between  brass  and  oak,  under  similar  circumstances,       -    -    -       — 

47 

Afler  being  sometime  in  use  the  friction  was  increased  to  )       1       ^  1 

thrice  these  amounts,  or  to         -....--)Y2         16 

The  same  result  took  place  at  increased  velocities. 

In  the  case  of  tallow,  interposed  between  metallic  surfaces,  the 
frictions  were  the  same  at  all  velocities. 

Tallow,  interposed  between  two  surfaces  of  iron,  gave      -    -    -       JL 

Between  iron  and  copper, JL 

11 

While 

Oil  interposed  between  the  same  surfaces,  gave  for  the  friction,  1 

►»  8 

(3.)  It  was  found,  that  in  the  case  of  the  metals  resting  upon 

each  other,  the  maximum  of  friction  was  reached  instantly;  in 

wood  resting  upon  wood,  the  maximum  was  reached  In  a  few 

minutes;  in  the  contact  of  metals  with  wood,  the  maximum  was 
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not  attained  until  some  days  had  elapsed  ;  and  when  grease  was 
interposed  between  any  substances  whatsoever,  the  time  during 
which  the  friction  continued  to  increase^  was  still  longer  than  in 
the  latter  case. 

The  relations  that  have  been  stated  in  the  two  first  instances, 
were  not  found  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure. That  is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  the  surface  to  the  pressure  was 
not  constant,  but  appeared  to  diminish  at  the  hi^^her  pressures, 
that  were  the  objects  of  experiment.  This  diminution  was  even 
more  obvious,  in  the  experiments  of  Vince  and  Ximenes^  than  in 
those  of  Coulomb. 

(4.)  The  magnitude  of  the  surface  was  found  to  have  an  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  friction.  In  the  case  of  oak  moving  upon 
oak,  in  pressures  from  100  to  4000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  an  adhe- 
sion or  additional  resistance  was  found  amounting  to  about  I  j  lbs. 
per  square  foot ;  and  in  all  other  cases,  an  analogous  increase  was 
remarked. 

(5.)  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  weight,  that  overcame 
tike  friction,  was  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  at  all  velocities. 
The  slight  variations  that  were  observed,  seemed  rather  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  at  small  velocities  the  friction  increases 
with  the  velocity,  but  that  at  great  velocities,  it  diminishes  in 
the  ratio  of  some  small  function  of  the  velocity. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  variation  in  pressure,  in  magnitude  of 
surface,  and  in  velocity,  have  but  little  effect,  unless  they  become 
Yery  great. 

We  may  therefore,  in  all  usual  cases,  assume  the  following  laws 
as  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

(1.)  Between  similar  substances,  under  similar  circumstances, 
Friction  is  a  constant  retarding  force. 

(2.  )  Friction  is  greatest  between  bodies  whose  surfaces  are 
rough,  and  is  lessened  by  polishing  them. 

(3.)  It  is  greater  between  surfaces  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, than  between  bodies  composed  of  different  materials. 

(4.)  If  the  rubbing  surfaces  remain  the  same,  the  friction  in- 
creases directly  as  the  pressure. 

(5.)  If  the  pressure  continue  the  same,  the  friction  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  magnitude  of  the  surface. 

(6.)  The  relation,  between  the  pressure  and  the  friction,  can- 
not be  safely  taken  at  less  than  J,  in  calculating  the  effect  of  prime 
inovers. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  friction  is  to  be  substituted  for  a  fixed 
resistance,  it  cannot  safely  be  estimated  at  more  than  ^V- 

Although  the  weight,  which  measures  the  intensity  of  friction, 
be  constant,  whatever  be  the  velocity,  still  as  the  measure  of  a 
force  is  not  merely  the  weight  {hat  it  is  capable  of  raising,  but  de- 
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pends  also  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  weight  is  lifted,  the  power 
that  is  applied  to  overcome  the  constant  friction,  must  increase 
with  the  velocity  at  which  that  resistance  is  overcome. 

The  several  laws  that  have  just  been  laid  down,  are,  as  is  oh* 
vious  from  the  result  of  the  experiments,  not  absolutely,  but  only 
nearly  true,  and  cases  occur  occasionally  in  practice,  in  which 
the  minute  effects  that  are  due  to  the  increase  of  pressure  of  the 
surface,  and  of  the  velocity,  become  important.  Thus :  in  launch- 
ing  a  ship,  the  vast  weight  which  it  has,  appears  to  become  a  force 
capable  of  very  much  lessening  the  friction,  and  the  vessel  de- 
scends down  a  plane  of  less  inclination  than  a  lighter  body  would. 
At  the  Shoot  of  Alpnach,  in  Switzerland,  where  trees  of  great 
size  are  conveyed  along  a  trough  of  but  small  inclination,  for  7 
or  8  miles,  in  consequence  of  a  velocity  previously  acquired  in 
falling  through  a  curved  spout  of  great  inclination,  the  phenome- 
na, as  noted  by  Playfair,  are  such  as  can  only  be  explained  by  as- 
suming, that  the  friction  of  great  masses,  moving  with  great  ve- 
locities, is  considerably  less  than  that  of  smaller  bodies  moving 
slowly. 

121.  The  friction  of  rolling  bodies  has  also  been  investigated 
experimentally  by  Coulomb.  The  following  are  deductions  from 
his  experiments  : 

(1.)  Like  the  friction  of  sliding  bodies,  it  is  a  constant  force; 

(2.)  It  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  surface,  so  far  as  polish 
is  concerned,  but  is  not  lessened  by  the  interposition  of  oleagi- 
nous and  unctuous  substances ; 

(3  )  It  is  less  between  heterogeneous  than  between  homogen- 
eous substances ; 

(4.)  It  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  pressure  ; 

(5.)  It  has  no  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  surface ; 

(6.)  Its  measure  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  sliding  sur- 
faces, and  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  rolling 
body. 

A  cylinder  of  lignumvitas  rolling  on  rulers  of  different  kinds 
of  wood,  and  having  a  diameter  of  32  inches,  was  not  resisted 
by  a  friction,  at  a  mean,  of  more  than  r^j . 

122.  The  friction  of  the  axles  of  wheels  is  still  of  another  des- 
cription ;  it  is  less  than  that  of  sliding,  and  more  than  that  of 
rolling  bodies.  It  follows,  in  all  respects,  the  general  laws  of 
sliding  bodies.  An  axle  of  iron,  turning  in  a  box  of  oak,  had  a 
friction  of  ^  ;  when  both  were  of  wood,  the  friction  was  i^. 

In  metallic  axles,  resting  in  boxes  of  another  metal,  and  well 
coated  with  grease,  the  friction  has  been  found  to  be  no  more 
than  j\ . 
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Of  wooden  axles  in  wooden  boxes,  when  coated  in  a  similar 
manner,  from  j\  to  ^'^ . 

Of  iron  in  wood,  also  coated  in  grease,  ^V* 

123.  To  adopt  th^  theory  of  Coulomb,  friction  appears  to  arisd* 
from  the  porosity  of  bodies.  All,  even  the  most  dense,  have  large 
spaces  between  the  particles  of  which  they  are  composed.  When 
they  rest  upon  each  other,  the  prominent  parts  of  the  one  fall 
into  the  cavities  of  the  other,  and  are  in  a  manner  locked.  In 
hard  substances,  the  maximum  of  this  effect  will  be  produced  in 
a  short  time ;  but  where  they  are  soft,  the  maximum  will  not  be 
reached  until  the  utmost  compression  the  pressure  is  capable  of 
producing,  is  attained. 

The  polishing  of  bodies  consists  merely  in  rubbing  down  the 
asperities,  and  multiplying  the  cavities  in  number,  but  diminish- 
ing their  depth  ;  hence  they  still  interlock ;  but  the  weight  must  be 
raised  but  a  small  distance,  in  order  to  disengage  the  prominences 
from  the  cavities,  and  the  more  perfect  the  polish  the  less  will  be 
the  height  to  which  the  weight  must  be  lifted.  The  friction  of  bo- 
dies in  motion  must  obviously  be  less  than  that  of  bodies  at  rest, 
because,  the  projections  of  one  substance  require  a  certain  defi- 
nite time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  cavities  of  the  other,  and  the 
difference  will  be  greatest  in  thosebodies  that  require  the  greatest 
time  to  adapt  themselves  to  each  other.  When  unctuous  matters 
are  interposed,  they  fill  up  the  cavities  and  prevent  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  prominent  parts  ;  hence  the  resistance  becomes  almost 
solely  that  which  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  their  own  particles. 
As  the  weight  increases,  liquids  being  more  readily  forced  out  of 
vessels  that  contain  them,  and  thus  most  easily  disengaged  from 
the  cavities,  oppose  less  resistance  than  solids  to  penetration,  and 
are  less  efficacious  in  diminishing  friction  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  perfect  the  fluidity,  the  more  easily  are  the  particles  of 
liquid  moved  among^each  other  ;  and  hence,  so  long  as  the  pres- 
sure is  not  sufficient  to  force  them  out  of  the  cavities,  they  will 
be  better  suited  to  diminish  friction  than  thicker  oils,  or  solid 
grease. 

The  particles  of  homogeneous  bodies  are  arranged  in  a^similar 
manner,  whether  by  the  action  of  crystallization,  or  their  organi- 
zation ;  hence  the  cavities  and  asperities  will  fit  better,  and  ap- 
ply themselves  more  closely,  than   in   heterogeneous  bodies. 

When  a  body  slides  upon  another,  one  of  two  things  must  occur, 
either  the  weight  must  be  partially  lifted,  or  the  asperities  must 
be  broken  down  before  the  sliding  body ;  either  of  these  will  re- 
quire a  force  of  some  intensity,  but  when  a  body  rolls,  the  very 
act  of  rolling  disengages  the  prominences  from  the  cavities.  The 
*  action  of  axles,  resting  in  sockets,  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
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rolling  and  that  of  sliding  bodies,  and  hence  has  an  intermediate 
degree  of  advantage.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  an  adhesion 
takes  place  between  bodies  which  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
surfaces,  and  although  this  be  extremely  small,  it  is  suflScient  to 
account  for  the  small  increase  that  follows  the  law  of  the  surface. 

The  friction  being  in  a  certain  degree  removed  from  the  bodies 
themselves,  and  taking  place  among  the  particles  of  the  oleaginous 
substances,  when  the  latter  are  used  as  coatings ;  and  as  an  in- 
creased pressure  will  have  an  effect  in  overcoming  the  latter  re- 
sistance, it  appears  probable,  that  in  this  case,  an  increased  pres- 
sure may  act  in  opposition  to  the  other  part  of  the  friction,  of 
which  it  is  the  effective  cause. 

The  property  that  bodies  have  of  moving  forward  in  the  straight 
line  in  which  the  force  applied  has  been  directed,  would  prevent 
the  prominent  parts  of  bodies,  moving  with  greater  velocities, 
from  entering  as  deep  into  the  cavities  of  those  on  which  they 
move,  as  they  would  if  nioving  with  less  velocities,  and  hence,  at 
great  velocities,  there  ought  to  be  an  ascertainable  diminution  of 
the  friction. 

124.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  that  are  involved  in  fric- 
tion, may  be  represented  by  a  formula,  which  is  as  follows: 

F=/P— (pP+(p'S— 9"V.  (108) 

In  this,  F  represents  the  friction,  P  the  pressure,  S  the  area  of 
the  surface,  and  V  the  velocity  ;  y*is  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  to 
the  friction,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  say  the  fraction  given 
for  the  particular  cases  in  §120 ;  9  is  a  very  small  function  of  the 
pressure,  whose  amount  has  not  been  fully  established  from  ex- 
periment ;  9'  is  the  cohesion  of  the  unit  of  the  surface  ;  and  q>"  a 
very  small  coefficient  of  the  velocity,  whose  magnitude  is  also 
unknown. 

125.  The  above  theory,  and  the  inferences  from  the  experi- 
ments whose  results  have  been  cited,  point  out  the  modes  that 
may  be  employed  in  practice  to  lessen  or  overcome  the  friction. 

(1.)  The  line  in  which  the  power  is  applied,  instead  of  being 
parallel  to  the  surface  on  which  the  body  moves,  may  be  slightly 
inclined  upwards.  If  the  power  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
one  of  which  is  parallel,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face, the  first  alone  will  be  applied  to  the  draught,  and  the  other 
will  act  to  raise  the  weight  of  the  body.  By  this  latter  action, 
the  parts  of  the  surfaces  that  have  been  interlocked  may  be  dis- 
engaged. 

(2.)  The  highest  practicable  degree  of  polish  must  be  given  ; 
and  the  surfaces  except  in  the  case  of  rolling,  coated  with  unctuous 
matters.  When  the  pressure  is  small,  the  most  limpid  oils  should 
be  used ;  as  the  pressure  increases,  those  of  more  viscidity  ;  on  a 
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Still  further  increase^  tallow  must  be  employed  ;  when  the  pres* 
sure  becomes  very  great,  or  the  velocity  is  such  as  to  melt  the 
tallow,  plumbago  may  be  mixed  with  that  substance ;  and  finally, 
in  the  greatest  pressures  that  are  to  be  found  in  practical  mecha- 
nics, plumbago  alone,  or  soapstone,  both  inthe  state  of  fine  pow« 
der,  may  be  employed. 

(3.)  The  motion'  of  rolling  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  sli- 
ding, when  the  body  has  a  figure  that  will  admit  of  it. 

Thus  tobacco  in  Virginia  was  formerly  drawn  to  market,  by 
making  the  hogshead  roll  along  the  ground.  This  change  of  the 
mode  of  motion,  is  not  only  advantageous  in  bodies  of  a  circular 
section,  but  may  be  made  useful  in  others,  although  in  them  it 
will  become  necessary  to  lift  the  weight  at  each  turn  the  body 
makes.  If  the  force  necessary  to  lift  the  weight,  in  such  cases,  be 
not  greater  than  the  difference  between  rolling  and  sliding  fric- 
tions, an  advantage  will  be  gained. 

(4.)  If  the  body  be  of  such  a  figure  that  it  cannot  advantage- 
ously be  made  to  roll,  it  may  be  set  upon  rollers,  and  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  due  to  their  diameters  and  mode  of  motion, 
will  be  attained.  The  body,  in  moving  forward,  will  leave  the 
rollers  behind  it,  which  must  therefore  be  lifted  and  carried  for- 
ward to  receive  it  again  ;  hence  this  method  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, confined  to  short  distances.  When,  however,  the  weight  is 
very  great,  it  may  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other  practica- 
ble means  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  great  rock,  that  forms  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was 
moved  a  distance  of  several  versts,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found  imbedded,  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva^  upon  small  spheres  of 
inetal,  laid  in  a  trough  ;  and  after  it  was  transported  to  the  city, 
was  carried  by  the  same  method  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
set  up.  The  removal  of  this  vast  mass  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  transportation. 

(5.)  When  rollers  are  inapplicable,  tbe  weight  to  be  moved 
may  be  laid  upon  a  wheel  carriage  :  here,  besides  the  diminution 
of  friction  which  is  obtained,  a  mechanical  advantage  is  gained, 
equivalent  to  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  its 
axle. 

(6.)  The  use  of  wheels  being  attended  with  this  mechanical 
advantage,  the  extremities  of  their  axles  may  be  made  to  rest 
upon  the  circumfbrences  of  other  wheels,  by  means  of  which  a 
similar  advantage  .may  be  gained,  or  may  be  made  to  press  against 
revolving  bodies,  instead  of  resting  in  cylindrical  sockets.  Such 
applications  of  this  principle  are  called  friction  wheels,  and  fric- 
tion rollers. 

.16 
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The  most  beautiful  application  of  this  kind,  is  that  which  was 
adapted  by  Atwood  to  his  msPchiney  which  has  already  been  spo- 
ken of  in  §  95»  .  In  this  apparatus,  the  extremities  of  the  axles 
of  the  wheel,  over  which  the  cord,  that  connects  the  weip;hts, 
passes,  are  made  each  to  rest  upon  the  circumference  of  two 
other  wheels,  and  a  mechanical  advantage  is  gained  in  the  ratio 
that  has  just  been  mentioned.  By  this  arrangement,  the  friction 
IS  rendered  wholly  insensible,  and  interferes  in  no  appreciable 
degree  with  the  results  of  the^  experiment 

In  the  patent  blocks  of  Garnett,  the  axles,  instead  of  moving 
in  cylindrical  sockets,  rest  each  upon  six  friction  rollers,  arranged 
in  a  box,  and  by  this  means  a  similar  advantage  is  gained. 

An  attempt,  founded  upon  similar  principles,  is  now  making 
by  Wynaps  of  New-Jersey,  and  applied  to  the  wheels  of  car* 
riages. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  the  advantage  of  wheels  ceases,  when 
their  effective  friction  becomes  greater  than  that  of  their  circum- 
ferences upon  the  surfaces  upon  which  they  move.  This  is  the 
case  upon  hard  smooth  substances,  such  as  ice,  in  which  case 
sledges  are  to  be  preferred  to  wheel  carriages. 

(7.)  A  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  a  very  great  diminution  of 
the  rubbing  surface  is  attended  with  a  sensible  diminution  of  the 
friction,  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  a  limited, number  of 
cases.  Thus  :  where  the  surfaces  are  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  no 
penetration,  even  where  ptogressive  motions  are  employed,  the 
moving  body  may  have  its  surface  diminished  almost  to  an  edge. 
Of  an  application  of  this  sort,  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of 
skates.  In  rotary  motions,  the  application  of  this  principle  is 
more  easy.  Thus  :  although  in  machinery,  generally,  the  axles 
must  be  of  a  certain  size,  in  order  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
wheels,  and  often  the  action  of  other  pressures  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  these  weights  and  pressures  become  so  small  in  the 
case  of  part  of  the  train  of  wheels  in  the  common  watch,  that 
the  bearing  of  the  axles  may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  points 
that  can  be  made  on  hardened  steel.  These  points,  instead  of 
resting  in  sockets,  are  supported  in  small  shallow  cups  of  a  hard 
materia],  agate,  ruby,  or  diamond.  In  motions  of  oscillation  upon 
axes,  the  axis  may  take  the  form  of  an  edge  of  steel,  and  may  be 
made  to  rest  upon  a  cylindrical  surface,  or  even  upon  a  polisjied 
plane  of  some  hard  material ;  of  this  we  shall  have  instances  in 
the  Balance  and  the  Pendulum. 

126.  Friction  is  by  far  the  most  influential  of  the  causes,  by 
which  bodies  moving  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  brought 
to  reflit.  If  supported,  they  experience  a  friction  from  the  body 
that  supports  them  ;  if  unsupported,  they  fall  to  the  earth,  either 
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in  a  vertical  or  inclined  direction;  if  in  a  vertical  direction,  the 
friction  they  meet  in  penetrating^ rapidly  destroys  their  motion^ 
even  if  the  earth  be  soft  where  they  fall :  if  in  an  inclined  direc- 
tion, of  the  two  components  of  their  motion,  one  of  which  is 
perpendicular,  the  other  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
former  is  at  once  destroyed  by  the  resistance  to  penetration,  the 
other  remains  to  carry  the  body  along  the  surface,  and  this  again 
woulcl  be  finally  destroyed,  by  friction  against  the  surface,  even 
did  no  other  retarding  force  act. 
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CHAPTER  T. 
Ov  THE  Stiffness  of  Ropes. 

127.  It  frequently  becomes  necessary,  in  practical  mechanics, 
to  bend  ropes  over  cylinders  and  rollers.  This  is  the  case  even 
in  some  of  the  elementary  machines.  When  ropes  are  thus  bent, 
they  always  oppose  a  resistance,  to  overcome  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  apply  a  part  of  the  force  that  actuates  the  machine. 
This  resistance,  it  is  obvious,  may  vary  : 

(I.)  With  the  tension  of  the  rope,  or  the  weight  by  which  it 
is  stretched ; 

(2.)  With  the  quality  of  the  rope,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  its  materials,  and  the  manner  of  its  manufacture ; 

(3.)  With  the  size  of  the  rope ; 

(4.)  With  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  over  which  it  is  bent. 

128.  The  best  experiments  on  this  subject  are  also  by  Cou- 
lomb. The  first  of  the  results  obtained  by  him  is :  that  like  fric- 
tion, the  resistance  of  ropes  to  forces  applied  to  bend  them,  is  a 
constant  retarding  force.  The  deductions,  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  stated,  are  as  follows,  viz.  : 

(1.)  The  resistancesof  ropes  are  directly  as  the  tensions  to  which 
they  are  subjected  ; 

(2.)  The  resistance  is  greatest  in  ropes  that  have  been  strongly 
twisted,  in  ropes  coated  with  tar,  and  in  new  ropes.  The  ratio  of 
these  is  in  some  measure  included  in  the  next  circumstance. 

(3.)  The  resistance  increases  with  some  determinate  power  of 
the  diameter  of  the  rope,  which  we  shall  call  n : 

In  new  tarred  ropes,  n=2. 
In  new  white  ropes,   n  =  1 . 7, 
In  old  ropes,  n=  1 . 5. 

(4.)  The  resistances  are  inversely  as  the  diameters  ofthec]din- 
ders,  around  which  the  ropes  are  bent. 

129.  When  a  rope  is  wound  more  than  once  around  a  cylinder, 
it  is  found  that  the  resistances  increase  in  geometric  progression. 

This  principle  is  frequently  applied  in  practice,  when  it  is 
wished  to  oppose  rapidly  increasing  resistances  to  moving  bodies : 
thus,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a  vessel,  a  rope  is  turned  again 
and  again  around  a  post ;  and  a  small  number  of  turns  will  be- 
come efficient  to  overcome  any  force  not  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  break  the  rope. 

Th^  resistance,  in  any  particular  case,  is  represented  by  the 
formula, 


m+pw^  (109) 

when  tn  is  the  absolute  resistance  of  the  rope,  and  pihe  propor- 
tion of  the  weight  Wy  that  is  necessary  to  be  added,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  increased  resistance  due  to  the  addition  of  a  weight. 

1 30.  To  furnish  data  for  the  application,  it  is  su£Scient  to  quote  a 
single  instance  calculated  from  the  experiments  of  Coulomb, 
whence,  by  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  the  resistance  of 
any  other  rope  may  be  calculated.  A  rope  not  tarred,  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  may  be  bent  around  a  cylinder  of  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, by  a  weight  of  ^th  of  a  pound,  added  to  jVV  of  the  weight 
by  which  it  is  strained  \  a  tarred  rope,  of  the  same  size,  requires 
a  weight  of  about  }th  of  a  pound,  added  to  ^^th  of  the  weight  by 
which  it  is  strained.  From  these  two  instances,  the  resistance  of 
any  other  rope  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  principles  that 
have  been  laid  down. 

The  sizes  of  ropes  are  usually  estimated  by  the  measures  of 
their  circumference,  as  1,  3,  3  inch,  &c.  Hence  the  instances 
given  may  serve  as  units. 

The  resistance,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  will  be 

In  which  expression,/?,  to,  and  m  are  as  in  the  former  equation, 
and  have  the  values  given  in  our  instance ;  n  is  the  power  from 
§l28;fthe  circumference  of  the  rope;  andrfthe  diameterof  the 
cylinder,  both  expressed  in  inches. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  the  Mechanic  Powers. 

1 31.  A  machine  is  an  instrument,  by  means  of  which  we  change 
either  the  direction  or  the  intensity  of  a  force,  or  both  its  di- 
rection and  intensity.  The  general  principle  of  the  equilibrium 
of  all  machines  whatsoever,  is  to  he  found  in  that  of  virtual  veloci- 
ties, By  this,  if  the  several  points  of  the  machine,  on  which  the 
forces  act,  were  each  to  be  supposed  to  move  under  the  action  of 
the  force  that  is  applied,  equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  all  the  forces  into  their  several  velocities,  the 
latter  being  distinguished  as  positive,  or  negative.,  according  to 
their  directions,  is  equal  to  0.  As  machines,  generally  speaking, 
hsfVe  a  fixed  point,  the  proposition,  in  conformity  with  §  71,  case 
5th,  becomes  r  Equilibrium  will  exist  in  any  machine,  when  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  forces,  on  each  side  of  the  fixed  pointy 
into  the  respective  virtual  velocities  of  their  points  of  applicationi 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  similar  products  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fixed  point.  The  value  of  this  principle^  as  ap- 
plied to  the  useful  properties  of  machines,  will  be  discussed  here- 
after. For  the  present,  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  by  noore 
direct  methods  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  ia 
the  more  simple  forms  of  machines. 

132.  Machines  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  former 
are  the  elementary  parts,  of  which  all  compound  machines  are 
made  up,  by  combinations  of  various  descriptions  ;  they  are  also 
capable  of  being  used  singly.  These  simple  machines  are  called 
the  Mechanic  Powers. 

133.  The  Mechanic  Powers  are  six  in  number,  viz.  :  The  Le- 
ver, the  Wheel  and  Axle,  the  Pulley,  the  Wedge,  the  Inclined 
Plane,  and  the  Screw. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  their  properties  may  be  re-> 
duced  to  a  single  principle ;  but  in  the  mode  that  has  been  chosen 
for  examining  their  conditions  of  equilibrium,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  properties  of  four  of  them  may  be  included  in  those  of 
two  others.  Hence  the  Mechanic  Powers  are  arranged  in  two 
divisions :  to  the  first  belong  the  Lever,  the  Wheel  and  Axle, 
and  the  Pulley;  to  the  second,  the  Wedge,  the  Inclined  Plane, 
and.  the  Screw. 
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0/  the  Lever. 

m 

134.  A  lever  is  an  inflexible  bar,  or  rod,  resting  upon  a  fixed 
axis  or  prop,  that  is  called  the  Fulcrum,  around  which  it  is  free 
to  move,  under  the  action  of  the  impressed  forces.  The  general 
condition  of  equilibrium,  in  the  case  of  any  number  of  forces 
tvhatsoever,  is  an  immediate  deduction  from  the  theory  of  the 
moments  of  rotation  in  §  34^  and  is  as  follows  : 

135.  In  any  lever,  whatsoever,  equilibrium  will  exist,  when 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  forces  applied  to  it,  on  one  side  of 
the  fulcrum,  into  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  that  point  upon 
their  respective  directions,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  similj^* 
products,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fulcrum.  ^ 

Among  the  forces,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  weight  of  the  lever 
itself  may  be  included,  its  direction  being  a  vertical  line,  and  it» 
point'of  application  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bar. 

1 36.  The  properties  of  the  lever,  and  indeed  of  all  the  simple  me- 
chanic powers,  are  most  usually  limited  to  the  case  of  the  action 
of  no  more  than  two  forces.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Power,  the 
other,  the  Weight.  By  the  Weight,  we  understand  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome ;  by  the  Power,  the  force,  whatever  be  its  nature, 
that  is  applied  to  overcome  the  resistance.  In  the  usual  mode  of 
treating  the  theory,  the  bar  is  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  weight. 
The  points  of  application  of  these  two  forces,  and  the  fixed  point, 
or  fulcrum,  may  have  three  possible  positions  in  respect  to  each 
other,  and  we  hence  distinguish  three  different  kinds  of  lever. 

(1.)  When  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and  the  weight. 
(9.)  When  the  weight  is  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum. 
(3.)  When  the  power  is  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum. 

137.  If  the  lever  be  straight,  and  the  power  and  weight  act 
parallel  to  each  other,  equilibrium  will  exist,  when  the  power 
is  to  the  weight  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respective  distances 
from  the  fulcrum  'y 

or  when  Ta=W6.  (Ill) 

This  case  becomes  the  simple  one  in  §  22^  of  finding  the  point 
of  application  of  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces;  for  the  fixed 
point  will  be  in  the  same  state,  as  if  it  were  acted  upon  by  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  other  two  ;  and  it  was 
there  demonstrated,  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant 
of  two  parallel  forces,  divides  the  line  of  application  into  parts 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  intensities  of  the  two  forces. 

138.  In  the  case  of  a  bent  lever,  or  when  upon  a  lever,  whether 
straight  or  crooked,  the  directions  of  the  power  and  weight  are 
not  parallel,  equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  two  forces  are  to 
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each  other  inversely  as  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  ful- 
crum upon  iheir  respective  directions. 

This  may  be  deduced  directly  from  (25),it]beini5  again  obvious, 
as  in  the  former  case,  that  the  fulcrum  must  be  the  point  of  the 
application  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  that  keep  the  lever 
in  equilibrio ;  and  by  that  equation  it  is  shown,  that  this  point  is 
situated  io  such  a  manner,  that  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  it, 
upon  the  directions  of  the  two  forces,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  intensities  of  the  two  forces. 

1 39.  The  lever  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  still  the 
most  familiar  in  its  use  of  all  the  mechanic  powers.  The  instances 
of  Its  practical  application  are  almost  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
their  being  named.  It  will  besuflScient  to  give  a  few,  merely  as 
illustrations  of  its  properties. 

(1.)  Of  the  first  kind  of  levery  where,  as  in  the  figure  beneath, 
the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and  the  weight,  we  have  in- 
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stances  in  the  common  crow-bar  and  handspike,  in  scissors,  po* 
kers,  pincers,  snufiers;  and  of  a  bent  lever  of  this  description,  ia 
a  hammer,  when  used  for  drawing  nails. 

(2.)  In  oars,  the  fulcrum  is  where  the  blade  strikes  the  water ; 
the  weight  is  applied  where  the  oar  rests  against  the  side,  and  the 
power  is  applied  by  taking  hold  of  the  opposite  extremity ;  hence 


they  are  levers  of  the  second  kind,  in  which,  as  in  the  figure,  the 
power  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight. 

The  rudders  of  ships  act  upon  similar  principles.  Of  the  same 
kind  of  lever,  cutting  knives  fixed  at  one  end,  doors  moving  upon 
their  hinges,  the  manner  in  which  a  weight  is  borne  upon  a  wheel- 
barrow, nut-crackers,  &c.,  may  be  cited  as  instances.  In  these 
two  first  kinds  of  lever,  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  ful- 
crum is  greater  than  that  of  the  weight ;  hence  the  weight  has  a 
greater  intensity  than  the  power,  when  the  two  are  in  equilibrio, 
and  thus  the  power  is  capable  of  overcoming  a  resistance  greater 
than  its  own  measure. 
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(3.)  Of  the  third  kind  of  lever,  in  frhieh,  as  represented  on. 
the  figure,  the  power  is  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum,  we 
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have  examples  in  the  common  tongs,  in  sheep  shears,  in  the  man- 
ner a  ladder  is  raised  against  a  wall.  In  this  kind  of  lever,  the 
power  being  nearer  to  the  fulcriuo  than  the  weight,  the  former 
must  have,  in  the  case  of  equilibfium,  a  greater  intensity  than 
the  latter.  In  the  two  first  kiniis  of  lever,  then,  a  given  power 
will  raise  a  greater  weight,  or  overcome  a  greater  resistance  than 
it  can  when  it  acts  directly;  while,  in  the  third  kind  of  lever, 
the  weight  raised,  or  the  resistance  overcome,  is  less  than  the 
power  is  capable  of  doing,  if  it  act  without  the  intervention  of 
the  lever.  If  the  several  figures  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  advantages  in  the  two  first  cases,  and  this  disadvantage 
in  the  last,  are  compensated  by  the  difierence  in  the  velocities  of 
the  points  of  application,  in  case  motion  should  take  place.  These 
velocities  will  be  represented  by  the  arcs  despribed.  These  are  to 
ea.ch  other  as  the  radii  of  the  respective  cireles,  of  which  they 
are  similar  arcs,  and  as  their  radii  are  the  arms  of  the  levers,  that 
are  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  forcw  applied  at  their 
extremities,  the  product  of  the  weight  Ti^to  its  velocity,  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  power  into  its  velocity.  This,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen,  is  no  more  than  a  case  of  the  general  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities.  Hence,  whenever  intensity  of  force  is  gained  by 
means  of  the  lever,  it  is.alw^ys  at  the  expense  of  an  equal  loss  of 
velocity;  and  where  velocity  is  gained,  it  is  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  power.  A  similar  inquiry  into  the  velocities,  with  which 
the  points  of  application  of  the  power  and  weight  would  move,  in 
the  case  of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed,  would  show  that 
the  same  relation  exists  between  the  intensity  of  force,  and  the 
velocities  lost  or  gained  in  actual  motions. 

140.  The  Balance  is  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the 
lever.  It  is  no  more  than  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  with  arms  of 
equal  lengths,  resting  upon  a  fulcrum.  To  the  two  extremities 
are  attached  pans,  or  scales,  in  which  heavy  bodies  may  be  placed. 
It  will  be  obvious,  that  when  the  two  weights  are  equal,  the  ba- 
lance will  be  in  equilibrio  under  their  jomt  action.  If  then  a 
certain  number  of  units  and  fractions  of  any  conventibnal  system 
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pt  Standard  weights,  be  in  one  of  the  scales,  it  will  just  counter- 
poise a  substance  placed  in  the  other,  whose  weight  must  have  an 
equal  value  in  that  system.  Hence,  by  means  of  a  balance,  the 
unknown  weight  of  any  articles  whatever,  tnay  be  determined 
by  the  aid  of  a  set  of  properly  graduated  weights. 

The  balance,  having  this  property,  is  of  the  most  extensive 
utility,  not  only  in  philosophical  inquiries,  but  also  in  every  va- 
riety of  trade,  in  which  the  articles  cannot  have  their  quantities 
determined  by  measures  of  length,  of  surface,  or  of  capacity, 
either  on  account  of  their  absolute  nature,  or  in  compliance  with 
custom. 

141.  It  is  difficult,  io  practice,  to  make  the  distances  between 
the  two  points  whence  the  scales  are  suspended,  and  the  fulcrum, 
exactly  equal.  Still  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  may  he  at- 
tained for  all  the  purposes  of  trade.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  balances,  either  by  accident  or  design,  have  arms  of  unequal 
lengths.  In  this  case,  the  error  may  be  detected  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  two  counterpoising  weights  from  one  scale  to 
the  other.'  If,  when  thus  transferred,  they  are  still  in  equilibrio, 
the  balance  is  true,  if  they  are  not,  it  is  false. 

The  actual  weight  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  false  balance, 
by  weighing  the  substance  whose  quantity  is  to  be  determined, 
successively,  in  the  two  scales.  Its  true  weight  will  be  the  geo- 
metric mean  between  the  known  weights  that  counterpoise  it,  in 
the  two  difierent  positions. 

Let  P  bfl  the  absolute  weisht  of  the  eubstance  whose  quantity 
18  to  be  determined ;  W  and  W ',  the  known  weights  that  counter- 
balance it  iA  the  two  different  scales;  a  and  h  the  two  arms ;  then 
from  the  property  of  the  lever, 

Pa=W6,  (111) 

P6=W'a; 
whence 

and  W:P:W'.  (112) 

When  a  balance  is  used  for  delicate  investigations,  any  error 
that  might  arise  from  an  inequality  in  the  arms,  is  readily  ob- 
viated by  a  simple  process.  The  body,  whose  weight  is  to  be 
determined,  is  placed  in  one  of  the  scales,  and  is  counterpoised 
by  a  substance  capable  of  minute  division,  such  as  fine  sand,  placed 
in  the  other.  When  the  balance  has  been  brought  to  rest  in  a 
truly  horizontal  position,  the  body  to  be  weighed  Is  removed,  and 
weights  placed  in  the  same  scale,  until  they  counterpoise  the 
substance  that  remains  in  the  other  scale.  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  body  whose  weight  is  required,  and  the  standard  weights 
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being  both  in  equilibrio  with  the  same  substancei  and  haring 
acted  upon  the  same  arm  of  the  lever,  must  be  exactly  equal  to 
each  other. 

142.  The  properties  of  a  good  balance  are — 

(1.)  That  it  should  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  when  loaded 
with  equal  weights,  and  in  an  inclined  position  when  the  weights 
are  not  equal ; 

(2.)  That  it  should  have  great  sensibility,  so  that  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  weight  wilh  which  it  is  loaded,  added  to  either 
scale,  shall  disturb  the  equilibrium  ; 

(3.)  That  it  should  be  stable,  or  soon  return  to  rest,  after  hav- 
ing been  put  in  motion  by  a  change  of  the  weights. 

These  properties  depend  in  part  upon  a  proper  choice  of  the 
point  of  suspension,  in  respect  to  the  positions  of  the  line  that 
joins  the  points  whence  the  scales  are  suspended,  and  of  the  oto- 
tre  of  gravity ;  and  in  part  upon  accurate  mechanical  construe* 
tion. 

In  the  figure  beneath,  let  A  and  B  be  the  points  whence  the 


scales  are  suspended;  G,  the  centre  of  gravity;  0,  the  centre  of 
suspension ;  C,  the  point  where  the  lines  that  join  A,B,  and  0,G, 
intersect  each  other7 

If  the  points  0,C,G,  were  to  correspond,  the  balance  would 
be,  §  107,  in  a  state  of  indifference,  it  would  be  the  most  sensi- 
ble to  variations  of  weight,  but  would  have  no  tendency  to  come 
to  rest  in  a.horizontal  position.  The  higher  the  pojnt  0,  the 
more  stable  will  be  the  equilibrium,  but  the  less,  all  things  else 
being  equal,  will  be  the  sensibility.  The  longer  the  arms,  the 
greater  will  be  the  moments  of  rotation  of  the  weights,  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  the  sensibility.  The  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  lowered  by  additional  weights  in  the  scales,  and  in  this  way 
also  the  sensibility  will  be  diminished. 

If  the  point  0  should  fall  below  C,  the  balance  will  be  unsteady; 
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but  if  below  both  C  and  O,  the  balance  will  be  in  a  state  of  tot- 
tering equilibrium,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  overturned. 

In  order  that  the  balance  shall  come  to  rest  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, not  only  must  its  arms  b.e  of  equal  lengths,  but  they,  with 
the  scales  attached,  must  be  of  equal  weights. 

In  the  actual  construction  of  the  balance  it  is  important — 

(1.)  That  the  motion  shall  be  attended  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible :  this  is  effected  by  making  the  axis  of  suspension  of  the 
form  that  is  called  a  knife-edge.  A  prismatic  bar  of  hard  steel  is 
passed  through  the  beam  of  the  balance,  and  is  formed  into  an 
edge  beneath,  by  the  intersection  of  two  convex  curves.  In  the 
common  balance,  this  is  made  to  rest  at  each  end  on  the  surface 
of  a  hollow  ring  or  cylinder. 

In  some  of  the  more  accurate  balances,  the  knife-edges  rest 
upon  planes  of  polished  agate.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  that  were 
quoted  in  §  125,  in  which  the  friction  is  reduced  to  theminimum, 
by  diminishing  the  rubbing  surface  to  a  mere  edge. 

As  the  friction  is  in  the  balance,  as  in  other  practical  cases,  pro- 
portioned to  the  pressure,  the  greater  the  weight  with  which  the  ba- 
lance is  loaded,  the  less  will  be  the  sensibility ;  and  the  latter  is,  as 
has  just  been  shown,  also  diminished,  by  the  lowering  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  To  obviate  this  defect,  some  balances  have  been  made 
with  a  sliding  weight  beneath  the  point  of  suspension,  by  chang- 
ing the  position  of  which,  the  balance  may  be  made  more  or  less 
sensible.  * 

(2.)  The  distance  beCween  the  centre  of  suspension,  and  the 
points  whence  the  scales  hang,  ought  to  remain  exactly  the  same 
during  all  the  oscillations  of  the  balance.  This  is  sometimes  ef- 
fected by  suspending  the  scales  from  knife-edges  also.  These  are 
passed  through  the  ends  of  the  beam  with  the  edges  uppermost ; 
and  the  scales  are  hung  from  hooks  or  rings  that  rest  upon  them. 
Sometimes,  to  make  the  touching  surfaces  the  least  possible,  these 
rings  are  ground  on  the  inside  to  a  sharp  edge. 
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A  balance  of  a  good  constructioa  is  represented  beneath. 

J 


In  some  of  the  best  balances  by  Ramsden  and  Troughton,  the 
beam,  instead  of  being  a  bar,  is  made  of  the  form  of  two  similar 
and  equal  holloiv  cones^  joined  together  at  their  greater  bases. 


Such  a  figure  possesses  far  more  strength  than  a  solid  bar.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  made  much  lighter  than  almost  any  other 
form.     It  is  said  that  these  instruments  weigh  so  well,  as  to  note 
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differences  of  one-millionth  part  of  the  weight  with  which  the 
scales  are  loaded. 

It  is,  however,  an  excellent  balance  that  will  weigh  to  the 
TTi/inrvth  of  the  weight  with  which  it  is  loaded,  and  generally 
speaking,  balances  do  not  weigh  more  nearly  than  from  jj^jj  to 
TvWsth  of  the  weight. 

Balances  of  different  sizes,  strength,  and  materials,  have  differ- 
ent degrees  of  accuracy.  For  weighing  weights  of  different  mag- 
nitudes, then,  several  balances  will  be  necessary,  from  those  which 
turn  with  weights  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain,  to  those  which 
will  bear  several  tons. 

143.  Levers  may  be  combined  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


form  a  compound  machine,  as  is  the  case  in  the  figure. 

Here  the  power  P  would  be  in  equilibrio  with  a  force  acting 
at  W,  when  their  relation  was  inversely  as  their  distances,  or 

butf  if  instead  of  a  weight,  the  end  W  be  made  to  act  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  another  lever,  whose  arms  are  p'  and  w\  then 

and  the  third  lever  will  have  the  following  condition  of  equili- 
brium : 

whence 

Pppy'=WtMi7  V :  (1 18) 

therefore. 

In  a  combination  of  levers,  the  power  will  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  weight,  when  the  former  is  to  the  latter,  as  the  con- 
tinued product  of  all  the  arms  of  the  lever,  on  which  the  weights 
act,  is  to  the  continued  product  of  all  the  arms  on  which  the 
power  acts. 

144.  Combinations  of  levers  may,  upon  this  principle,  be  used 
as  weighing  machines:  for  if  the  relation  between  the  lengths  of 
their  several  arms  be  known,  the  relation  between  a  known 
weight,  acting  at  one  extremity  of  the  first  lever,  to  the  unknown 
mass  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  it  at  the  farthest  point  of  the 
system,  is  also  known ;  and  the  weight  of  the  latter  will  be  deter- 
minable. The  most  useful  application  of  such  a  combination  of 
levers  is  in  the  platform  balance,  of  which  the  following  is  a  des- 
cription : 
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AB  is  a  section  of  a  platform  of  wood,  of  a  rectangular  shape, 
resting  upon  a  frame  represented  at  H  and  I.  CP",  CP",  are  levers 
of  the  second  class,  having  their  fulcrums  at  C  and  C.  Of  these 
there  are  four,  diverging  from  the  centre  of  the  platform,  in  the 
direction  of  its  semi-diagonals,  to  the  four  corners.  At  W  and 
W,  upon  the  two  that  are  represented  in  the  section,  are  pins, 
which,  by  a  small  mottoo»  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
platform,  and  thus  may  be  made  to  raise  it  from  the  frame,  and 
bear  its  weight  with  that  of  the  articles  to  be  weighed.  The  ex- 
tremities of  these  four  levers  rest  upon  a  bar  at  P",  which  is  sup- 
ported at  the  point  W,  by  another  lever  of  the  second  class  DP'. 
The  last  is  connected  by  a  wire  reaching  from  the  extremity 
P',  of  its  longer  arm,  to  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever  of  the  first  class ; 
at  the  opposite  end  of  which  a  scale,  S,  is  suspended.     A  weight 

f laced  in  the  scale  S,  will  raise  the  point  P',  and  with  it  the  bar 
*";  and  the  rise  of  the  latter  will  cause  the  weight  of  the  plat- 
form, and  the  articles  with  which  it  is  loaded,  to  press  upon  the 
pins  W,  W.  Thus  a  small  weight  in  the  scale,  S,  will  be  in 
equilibrio  with  a  large  one  on  the  platform  AB,  and  their  rela- 
tion will  be  given  by  the  formula  (113).  The  lever,  P'D,  is 
generally  placed  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it 
is  represented,  projecting  beyond  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the 
rectangle  :  and  it  is  evident,  from  mere  inspection,  that  the  four 
levers,  P''C,  &c.  act,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  equilibriugi  are 
concerned,  as  a  jingle  one.  Four  are  used,  in  order  to  bear  the 
platfprm  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points,  and  cause  it  to  rise  and 
fall  parallel  to  itself. 

145.  A  Steelyard  is  another  modification  of  the  first  kind  of  le- 
ver, which  is  also  used  as  a  weighing  machine.  The  lever  in  this 
case  has,  as  represented  in  the  figure  on  the  next  page,  unequal  arms. 
To  the  shorter  of  these,  the  substance  to  be  weighed  is  attached,  and 
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p^  its  weight  is  determined  by  means 
^b^^^^i^^^^^^^^  of  a  constant  known  weight,  that  is 
^^HK--I^ 1\     moved  to  different  distances  from 

M^  the  fulcrum,  until  it  be  in  equili- 

■|  brio  with  the  substance  to  be  weigh- 

|H  ed.    If  their  distances  from  the  ful- 

■B  crum  be  equal,  the  two  weights  are 

equal ;  if  the-  constant  weight  be  twice  as  far  from  the  ful- 
crum as  the  fixed  point,  whence  the  substance  to  be  weighed 
is  suspended,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  latter  weighs  twice  as 
much  as  the  former :  and  thus,  as  the  distance  of  the  constant 
weight  varies  in  arithmeiieal  progression,  \\\^  unknown  weight 
will  vary  as  those  distances.  The  longer  arm  of  the  steelyard  is 
therefore  cut  into  equal  divisions,  and  the  unknown  weight 
is  determined  by  the  distance  at  which  the  constant  moveable 
weight^s  from  the  fulcrum,  at  the  time  equilibrium  takes  place. 

The  constant  weight  is  suspended  from  the  lever,  by  means  of 
a  hook  or  ring  that  is  cut  beneath  into  a -sharp  edge,  to  enable  it 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  notches  that  form  the  divisions  of  the  longer 
arm.  Hence  there  is  daAger  of  these  divisions  being  cut  and 
widened,  until  the  instrument  ceases  to  give  true  indications.  So, 
also,  when  the  lever  is  inclined,  the  distance  of  the  constant  weight 
varies.  In  few  cases,  indeed,  can  the  steelyard  be  depended  upon 
for  giving  as  true  a  measure  of  weight  as  the  balance.  If  a  scale 
be  suspended  by  knife-edges,  from  the  longer  arm  of  an  unequal 
lever,  weights  placed  in  it  will  have  a  value  in  determining  tha 
weight  of  a  substance  suspended  from  the  shorter  arm,  as  much 
greater  than  their  true  value,  as  the  shorter  arm  is  less  than  the 
longer.  Upon  this  principle  they  may  be  graduated  ;  and  a  \Veigh« 
ing  machine,  thus  constructed,  will  have  an  advantage  over  a 
balance  when  very  great  weights  are  to  be  determined  ;  for  the 
short  arm  will  be  less  liable  to  break  under  their  action  than  the 
arm  of  a  balance,  and  the  load  upon  the  knife-edges  will  be  much 
less. 

146.  Were  there  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  lever,  it 
could  be  set  in  motion  by  the  smallest  addition  either  to  the  pow- 
er or  the  weight;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  friction  will 
interpose ;  and  if  the  weight  be  set  in  motion  by  the  power,  the 
latter  must  first  receive  an  addition  to  its  intensity,  when  merely 
in  equilibrio,  which  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the 
friction  ;  and  in  case  it  is  desired  that  the  weight  shall  set  the 
power  in  motion,  the  former  must  first  receive  a  similar  addition, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  cause  motion  by  the  smallest  new  accession 
of  force. 
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In  the  leyer,  the  general  equation  of  equilibrium  is 

if  we  let  the  resistance,  whatever  be  its  nature,  =Rt  and  let  Rr  be 
its  moment  of  rotation,  then  in  the  case  in  which  the  system  is 
ready  to  be  set  in  motion, 

Pp=Ww:fRr,  (114) 

which  will  be  a  general  condition  in  all  machines  whatsoever* 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  the  lever : 


Let  AB  be  the  lever  acted  upon  by  the  parallel  forces  P  and  W, 
and  turning  upon  the  cylinder  C,  as  an  ude  ;  call  the  arms  psod 
to.  Let  the  power,  P,  be  on  the  point  of  setting  the  weight,  vV,  m 
motion.  The  pressure  on  the  axle  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of 
the  two  forces,  P  and  W ;  resolve  this  resultant  into  two  forceSf 
one  of  which  is  a  tangent  to  the  axle,  the  other  a  normal.  Let 
m  be  the  angle  the  tangential  force  makes  with  the  direction  of 
the  resultant,  the  two  components  are 

(P+W)  cos.  m, 

(P+W)8in.  m;  , 

that  part  of  the  friction  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  motion* 
will  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  friction,/,  as  the  latter  of  these 
components  to  the  whole  pressure,  or  will  be 

/;P+W)  sin  m, 

1 
and  sin.  w — TTTTIPT^  ' 

whence  the  friction  becomes 

and  as  r  is  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  Rr  in  the  gene- 
ral formula  (114)  becomes 


Rr=- 


/r(P+W) 


and  the  condition  of  the  state  of  the  machine,  in  which  motion  is 
about  to  begin,  is 

_      /r(P+W) 
Fp^Ww+^^^j^j^^^  (117) 
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The  eo-effioieotf /,  10  in  most  cases,  so  snuJl  a  fraction,  that  its 
square,/^,  may  be  neglected,  in  which  case  the  formula  becomes 

P|>=Ww+/r(P+W).  (118) 

0/  the  Wheel  and  Axle. 

147.  The  Wheel  and  Axle,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  wheel 
firmly  connected  to  an  axle,  and  moving  with  it  upon  a  common 
axis.  The  power  is  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ; 
the  weight  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  lever  having  its  fulcrum  in  the  axis,  and 
the  power,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  will  be  to  the  weighty  as 
the  radius  of^the  axle  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  or 

Pa=W6.  (119  a) 

But  as  the  circumferences  of  wheels  are  proportioned  to  their 
radii,  the  latter  part  of  the  proportion  may  be  changed  ;  and 
when  the  wheel  and  axle  is  in  equilibrio,  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  circumference  of  the  axle  to  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel;  or 

P.2ra=W.2«'6.  (1196) 

The  simplest  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  represented  be- 
neath. In  it  the  power  is  applied  by  an  endless  rope  passing  over 


■ 
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the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  weight  to  a  rope  coiled 
Qr  wound  around  the  axle.  Such  is  the  form  which  is  habitually 
used  in  our  warehouses. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  wheel  should  be  continuous :  a 
Bin,s;le  spoke,  or  several,  projecting  from  the  axle,  will  be  sufiB- 
cient.  The  axis  may  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical ;  in  the  for- 
mer case,  an  axle  with  bars  or  spokes,  is  called  a  Windlass;  in 
the  latter,  a  Capstan. 

The  windlass  used  in  ships  has  a  number  of  holes  cut  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  upon  four  different  parts  of  its  circumfe- 
rence ;  handspikes  or  bars  are  placed^  when  the  engine  is  to  be 
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used,  in  the  row  of  holes  that  is  uppermost,  and  men  springing 
to  these  bars,  act  upon  them  partly  by  their  muscular  force,  >nd 
partly  by  their  weight.  It  Is  therefore  an  application  of  human 
force  that  requires  great  exertion,  and  produces  corresponding 
effects  for  a  short  time. 

The  windlass  which  is  used  by  well-diggers,  hasa  bar  ateach 
end ;  this  bar  is  bent  at  right  angles,  in  order  to  furnish  a  con- 
venient handle  to  the  persons  that  work  it.  A  handle  thus  foilned 
is  called  a  Winch,  and  is  of  frequent  application  in  many  useful 
cases. 

A  capstan  with  a  single  Har,  to  which  a  horse  is  harnessed,  Is 
often  used  on  the  shores  of  our  bays  and  rivers  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  logs  and  balks.  In  a  ship's  capstan,  a  number  of 
bara  are  inserted  into  the  head,  in  the  manner  of  the  spoke*  of  i 


wheel.  It  is  manoeuvred  by  meti  placed  between  these  barsand 
walking  around.  The  exertion  is  therefore  moderate,  and  can  be 
long  continued.  In  laige  ships,  the  capstan  passes  through  the 
decks,  and  thus  a  gang  of  men  may  be  applied  to  it  on  each  deck.' 
In  all  thcae  cases  the  weight  is  applied  to  a  rope  wonnd  around 
the  axle. 

148.  A  aeries  of  wheels  and  axles  may  be  combined  together, 
ti  io  tho  figure,  by  means  of  endless  ropes  or  banda ;  qne  of  these 
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18  passed  over  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  axle  of  the  adjacent  wheel ;  the  number  of  bands  in 
the  system  is  always  one  less  than  the  number  of  wheels.  The 
action  is  identical  with  that  of  a  system  of  levers.  The  power, 
therefore,  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  weight,  when  the  former 
is  to  the  latter,  as  the  continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the  axles 
Is  to  the  continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the  wheels. 

149.  Wheeh  and  axles  may  also  be  combined,  by  making  them 
turn  each  other  by  the  friction  of  their  surfaces,  and  giving  these 
such  a  form  as  to  exert  a  direct  pressure  upon  each  other.  For 
this  purpose — 

ll.)  Projecting  pieces  or  cogs,  as  in  the  figure,  may  be  adapted 


to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  axle  of  the  next  may 
be  formed  of  two  parallel  circular  plates,  united  by  round  staves, 
arranged  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle :  such  an  arrangement 
is  called  a  Cog- Wheel  and  Trend ie :  or, 

(2.)  The  circumferences  of  both  the  wheels  and  axles  maybe 
eut  into  teeth,  as  in  the  figure  beneath.  Such  a  modifioation  if 
called  the  Wheel  and  Pinion. 
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Id  conformity  with  the  principles  of  a  combination  of  leversi 
of  which  this  is  an  obvious  application,  equilibrium  will  exist  in 
a  series  of  wheels  and  pinions^  where  the  power  is  to  the  weight, 
as  the  continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the  pinions,  to  the 
continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the  wheels. 

Were  the  radii  of  the  pinions,  and  theirnumber  of  teeth,  exact 
aliquot  parts  of  the  radii  of  the  wheels,  and  of  their  number  of 
teeth,  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  same  tooth,  upon  its 
circumference,  would  fall  between  the  same  two  teeth  of  the 
pinion.  From  this  would  arise  an  unequal  wear.  To  prevent 
this,  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  wheel  ought  to  be  such  as  is 
prime  to  the  number  of  teeth  upon  the  pinion.  This  is  usually 
effected  byadding  one  additional  tooth  to  the  wheels.  A  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  then,  equal  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel, 
must  take  place  before  the  same  two  teeth  of  the  adjacent  wheel 
and  pinion  can  again  come  into  contact.  Such  an  additional 
tooth  is  called  the  Hunting  Cog. 

To  express  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  teeth :  The  power  must  be  to  the  weight  as  the  con- 
tinued product  of  the  number  of  teeth  on  all  the  pinions  is  to  the 
continued  product  of  the  teeth  of  all  the  wheels. 

150.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  systems  of  wheels  and  pi- 
nions, that  the  teeth  should  have  a  proper  curvature,  in  order 
that  the  action  of  the  power  may  be  communicated  to  the  weight 
as  directly,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  is  possible.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  fully  into  the  detail  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  t^th  of  wheels,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  gtne- 
ral  principles  be  explained. 

We  shall  take  the  case  of  two  wheels  situated  in  the  same 
plane. 

Let  two  circles  touch  each  other,  each  being  moveable  around 
the  centre.  A  constant  force  in  the  direction  of  the  common 
tangent  of  the  two  circles,  would  make  the  circumference  of 
each  revolve  with  equal  velocities.  In  order  that  one  of  these 
circles  should  transmit  its  motion  to  the  other,  simple  friction 
might  at  first  be  sufficient,  but  this  would  speedily  wear  them 
away  and  thus  disunite  them.  In  practice,  tjien,  it  is  necessary, 
that  for  the  two  circles  that  touch  each  other,  two  others  dftieribed 
around  the  same  centres,  aAd  with  diameters  having  the  yame 
ratio  to  each  other,  should  be  substituted,  and  that  on  their  cir- 
cumferences should  be  placed  teeth.  These  teeth,  in  order  to  keep 
up  an  equable  communication  of  motion,  must  satisfy  this  con- 
dition :  that  in  the  action  of  the  teeth,  which  will  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  common  normal  of  the  surfaces  in  contact,  the  two 
primitive  circles  shall  be  moved  as  if  they  were  propelled  by  a 
force  in  the  direction  of  their  common  tangent. 
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Let  there  be  two  circles  whose  radii  are  AB,  BD,  that  touch 

each  other  at  the  point  B :  let  there 
be  fixed  upon  one  of  the  circles  a 
tooth  terminated  by  the  curve  BM, 
and  on  the  other  a  radius  AB,  the 
tooth,  in  turning,  will  move  the  radius 
of  the  other  circle  ;  the  condition  to 
ue  fulfilled  is  that  the  curve  BM  shall, 
in  all  its  positions,  touch  the  radius, 
and  the  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
BA,  at  the  point  of  contact,  shall  al- 
ways pass  through  the  fixed  point  B. 
The  curve  which  will  satisfy  the 
conditions,  is  an  epicycloid,  formed 
upon  each  of  the  circles  by  a  point  in 
the  other,  supposing  the  latter  to  move 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  former, 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  circle  moves 
upon  a  line  when  the  comnKm  cycloid 
is  generated. 


Thus  in  the  figure,  ?f  th?  circle,  whose  radius  is  AB,  be  sup* 


r 
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posed  to  aioye  upon  the  circumferepce  of  the  circle  DBF,  thi» 
p(Mnt  F  will  describe  an  epicycloid  DFE,  and  some  portioii  of 
this  curve  will  be  the  proper  ngure  to  give  to  the  projection  of 
the  teeth. 

The  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  formed  by  supposing  the  pn* 
dius  of  either  of  the  circles  to  be  produced ;  and  that  the  point 
on  its  extremity,  shall,  while  the  epicycloid  is  described,  describe 
.  B  curve  such  as  6  HI ;  this  will  give  a  form  proper  for  the  inter- 
val of  the  teeth.  The  two  curves  cannot  be  made  to  unite  except 
at  an  angle ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  join  them  by  a  straight  line, 
which  is  a  common  tangent. 

If  the  teeth  of  one  of  the  wheels  have  their  forms  determined, 
the  teeth  of  the  o^her  will  no  longer  have  the  same  form,  but  must 
be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  teeth  of  the  first,  in 
conformity  with  the  condition  we  have  stated. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  wheel  and  trundle,  the  staves  of  the 
latter  may  be  considered  as  teeth,  whose  sections  are  circular. 
In  this  case,  the  cavities  between  the  teeth  will  be  portions  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  staves  of  the  trun- 
dle ;  the  projections  will  be  curves  parallel  to  the  epicycloid  de- 
scribed upon  the  circle  whose  radius  is  BD,  by  the  circle  whose 
radius  is  AB. 

However  regular  the  curves  may  be,  and  however  completely 
they  may  satisfy  the  prescribed  condition,  there  will  be  an  in- 
equality in  their  pressure  on  each  other.  This  inequality  may 
be  lessened  by  increasing  the  number,  and  lessening  the  size  of 
the  teeth.  In  cases  where  intensity  of  force  is  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  velocity,  this  inequality  becomes  less  and  less  percepti- 
ble at  each  addition  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  to  the  system  ;  but  in 
the  case  where  velocity  is  gained,  the  apparent  inequality  is 
multiplied  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  velocity. 

In  the  former  case,  the  successive  variations  will  be  repeated 
aeveral  times  within  the  time  in  which  two  teeth  are  in  contact; 
in  the  latter,  they  will  be  found  to  affect  several  teeth,  each  of 
which  will  be  unequally  impelled. 

151.  The  circumferences  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  that  are  in 
contact  will  move,  as  has  been  seen,  with  equal  velocities;  their 
moments  of  rotation  are  therefore  proportioned  to  their  respective 
diameters.  Hence,  when  wheels  drive  pinions,  the  intensity  of 
the  force  is  diminished,  and  when  pinions  drive  wheels,  increased. 
In  the  former  case  velocity  is  gained,  in  the  latter  it  is  lost. 

153.  When  a  motion  is  to  be  changed  so  that  its  direction 
shall  lie  in  a  different  plane  from  that  in  which  the  forces  had  before 
acted,  the  wheel  and  pinion  offers  various  modes'  of  effecting  the 
change.  Thus  :  the  teeth  may  be  cut  upon  the  surface  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder,  and  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
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wheel  revolves  ;  the  axis  of  the  pinion  must  then  be  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  the  motion  will  be  taken  off  at  right 
angles ;  such  a  wheel  is  called  a  Gontrate  Wheel.  The  same  inay 
be  effected  by  forming  the  teeth  upon  the  surfaces  of  two  conic 
frusta,  whose  axes  meet,  and  make  with  each  other  an  angle, 
which  is  the  supplement  of  the  required  change  of  motion.  The 
figure  of  Ihe  teeth,  in  this  case,  is  derived  from  a  curve  called  the 
spheric  epicycloid.  Such  wheels  are  called  Bevelled,  or  Mitre 
geering,  according  as  the  angle  their  planes  make  with  each  other, 
is  right  or  oblique. 

Let  VAB,  and  YAD  be  sections  of  right  cones ;  wheels  and 
pinions  constructed  upon  their  frusta,  will  have  the  same  me- 
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ehanical  properties  as  if  they  were  in  one  plane.  They  will  be* 
sides  change  the  direction  of  motion  to  a  plane,  making  an  angle 
with  that  in  which  the  original  motion  is  performed,  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  angle  made  by  their  respective  axes,  VE,  and 
VG.  In  Fig.  1st,  the  motion  is  taken  off  at  a  right,  in  Fig.  2d, 
tt  an  obtuse  angle. 


»     •  • 
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la  the  figure  beneath^  a  pair  of  mitre  wheelsi  with  their  teeth 
enteriog  into  each  otheri  in  represented. 


3d 


Such  wheels  are  sometimes  equal  in  size,  and  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  to  change  the  direction  of  the  motion. 

1 53.  In  the  original  and  simpler  forms  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
friction  of  the  pivots  is  estimated  exactly  as  we  have  done  it  in  th^ 
case  of  the  lever :  but  before  the  machine  can  be  re!%tdy  to  be  set  in 
motion,  an  additional  force  must  be  applied  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  rope  or  ropes.  In  the  capstan  and  windlass  there  ia 
but  one  rope,  and  the  equation  of  final  equilibrium,  when  the 
smallest  force  added  to  the  power,  will  cause  motion  to  begin,  is 

Pa=W6+(P+W)  fr+h  {m+p  W)  ;  (119c) 

in  which  expression,  a  is  the  radius  of  the  whee1|  b  that  of  the 
axle,  and  r  of  the  gudgeon  on  which  the  motions  are  performed. 
Coulomb,  in  order  to  give  an  instance  of  the  application  of  his 
theory,  and  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  practice,  calculates 
the  joint  resistances  of  the  friction,  and  the  rigidity  of  ropes,  in 
the  case  of  raising  8000  lbs.  by  means  of  a  capstan,  and  finds  that 
one  tenth  part  of  the  moving  power  must  be  expended  upon  these 
resistances. 

154.  In  the  case  of  a  wheel  acting  upon  a  pinion,  or  upon  a 
trundte,  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  full  investigation  of  the  friction : 
the  old  practical  rule  ofallowing  one  eighteenth  part  of  the  power, 
applied  to  its  own  arm  of  the  lever  into  which  the  wheel  may  bd 
retolved,  having  ^en  found  to  correspond  with  the  results  of  the- 
ory.   A  ffmilar  aHowanee  must  be  made  for  every  increase  in  the 
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number  of  wheels  and  pinions  io  the  systenti ;  Ihe-additional  fric- 
tion being,  in  each,  one  eighteenth  part  of  the  force  the  wheel 
exerts  upon  the  pinion  it  drives. 

Of  the  Pulley. 

155.  A  Pulley  is  awheel,  moveable  uponanaxis^  and  having 
a  groove  cut  upon  its  circumference,  over  which  a  cord  passes! 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  box  or  case  that  supports  the  axle,  which  is 
called  its  Block.  The  block  may  be  either  fixed  to  a  firm  sup- 
port, or  moveable.  In  both  cases,  the  power  is  applied  to  one 
end  of  the  rope  ;  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  pulley  No.  1,  the  weight 

Mo.  1.  No.  2. 
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is  applied  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  rope,  in  the  moveable  p^I« 
ley  No.  2,  the  weio;ht  is  suspended  from  the  box  or  block. 

In  the  fixed  pulley,  No.  1,  the  direction  of  the  motion  is 
alone  changed,  for  the  power  and  weight  have  equal  moments 
of  rotation,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as  acting  upon  the 
equal  arms  DC,  CE,  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  hence 

P=W.  (120) 

In  the  moveable  pulley  No.  2,  the  rope  is  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  fixed  support,  F  ;  this  may  also  h/9  considered  as  a  lever, 
but  the  fulcrum  is  not  at  the  centre,  but  at  the  point  D,  hence 

P:  W:  :DC:J)E; 

but  one  of  these  lines  being  the  radius,  the  other  the  diameter  of 
the  same  circle^ 

P=i  W.  (121) 

In  the  moveable  pulley,  the  directioa  of  the  foree  P  ia  oot 
ehanged.  But  it  is  frequently  desirable  that  the  intensity  of 
the  power  shall  not  only  be  doubled,  but  that  its  direction  shall 
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be  clianged.     f n  order  to  effect  this  change,  t  fixed  pulley  mtiy 
be  combined  with  a  moveable  pulley,  as  in  the  figure. 

n|       Here  the  conditioa  of  equilibrium  is  still 
the  same,  or 


156.  Pullies,  whether  fixed  or  moveabley 
may  be  combined  together  in  various  man- 
ners ;  thus,  as  in  the  system  beneath ;  for 
the  weifirht  that  acts  upon  the  moveable  pulley 
^  A,  may  be  substituted  a  rope  that 
is  wound  around  a  second  pulley/ 
B  ;  to  this,  in  like  manner,  a  rope 
passingover  a  third  pulley,  C,  may 
be  applied,  and  the  weight  may 
be  attached  to  the  box  of  C  ;  the 
pulley,  A.  doubles  the  intensity  of 
the  power,  or 

the  pulley  D  does  the  same  to  the 
force  which  acts  upon  it,  which  is 
W;  and  hence 

The  pulley,  C  produces  the  same 
change  in  the  force  W'',  therefore, 

W'^\  W ; 
whence  we  obtain 

P=|  W. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  in  such 
a  system,  the  intensity  of  the  pow- 
er is  increased  in  a  geometric  pro- 
gression, whose  common  ratio  is 
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8,  and  whose  number  of  terms  is  the  number  of  moretble  puUiet^ 
Hence,  in  a  system  whose  number  of  moyeable  pullies  is  n, 

2"(P)=W.  (122) 

This  mode  of  combining  piilltes,  is  not  convenient  in  practice, 
and  hence,  in  spite  of  iu  s^reat  power,  it  is  not  often  used.  A 
system  in  which  the  number  of  fixed  and  moveable  pullies  is 
equal,  and  all  the  moveable  and  all  the  fixed  pullies  are  combined, 
each  kind  in  a  single  block,  although  it  causes  a  less  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  power,  is,  on  account  of  its  great  convenience, 
in  much  more  extensive  use.  Such  a  system,  composed  of  three 
fixed  and  three  moveable  pullies,  is  represented  below.     It  will 
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be  easily  seen  that  as  the  rope  is  now  continuous^  the  intensity  of 
the  force  cannot  go  on  increasing  in  a  geometric  ratio.  To  deter^ 
mine  the  condition  of  equilibrium  :  the  weight  is  supported,  in 
this  case,  by  six  ropes,  or  rather  six  separate  parts  of  the  single 
rope ;  each  of  them  undergoes  a  tension  due  to  the  force  P ;  they, 
by  their  united  effort,  support  the  weight,  which  is,  therefore, 
the  resultant  of  these  tensions,  or  of  six  equal  and  parallel  forces; 
hence 

P=*W, 

•fid  for  any  number  (n)  of  moveable  puUies, 

2»  P=W, 

and  P=^  (1S8) 

A  similar  system  may  be  formed  by  placing  all  the  pullies 
of  each  kind,  in  a  box  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  axis  may  be 
the  same.  Their  axles,  however,  must  be  separate ;  for  :hey  will 
not  all  revolve  in  equal  times.  The  pair,  composed  of  »oe  fixed 
end  one  moveable  pulley,  nearest  to  the  power,  having, at  itsclr- 
eumference,  the  same  virtual  velocity  with  the  power;  vhile  the 
pair  nearest  to  the  weight  has  a  virtual  velocity  no  nore  than 
twice  that  of  the  weight.     The  velocities  of  the  severa  pairs  of 

f>u]lie8  will,  therefore,  be  as  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  the 
ast  term  of  which  is  the  number  of  moveable  pullies. 

Out  of  this  varying  velocity  grows  an  unequal  weir  upon  the 
different  axles,  and  the  evil  would  not  be  diminished  by  making 
the  pullies  revolve  at  the  same  rate  ;  for  this  woulc  be  in  fact 
impracticable,  without  a  vast  increase  of  friction  groving  out  of 
the  dragging  of  the  rope  over  circumferences  having  naturally 
different  velocities,  but  which  would  be  thus  constralied  to  move 
at  the  same  rate  by  their  connexion. 

These  defects  are  obviated  in  the  blocks  of  Whi^.  In  this, 
each  set  of  pullies  is  turned  out  of  a  single  piece  :  tie  concentric 
circles  in  the  figure  on  the  following  page,  are  the  projections  of 
the  pullies,  and  are  in  an  order  of  size  correspondng  to  the  se* 
ries  of  natural  numbers.  Hence  a  common  rotation  upon  the 
same  fixed  axis  may  be  given  to  each  set  of  pul/ies,  which  will 
have  the  same  velocity  with  the  ropes  that  pass  over  them,  and 
t  single  axle  to  each  block  will  be  sufficient. 
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The  modes  in  which  pullles 
noay  be  combined,  may  be  varied 
almost  infinitely  :  in  them  all, 
however,  the  same  principles  are 
applicable.  It  is  not  necessafy 
then  that  we  should  pursue  their 
modifications  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent 

157.  When  the  ropes  are  not 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces  becomes  oblique, 
and  thus  the  effect  of  a  pulley  or 
system  of  pullles,  will  be  chang- 
ed. The  actioA  of  the  power 
and  weight  may,  however,  be 
determined  in  all  cases  wbetv  the' 
angles  the  directions  of  the  roper 
make  with  each  other  is  known,- 
by  means  of  the  theorems  of  th9 
Composition  and  Resolution  of 
Forces  §  12. 

158.  The  effect  of  friction  up- 
on pullles,  and  of  the  resistance  of 
ropes,  may  be  calculated  upon 
the  principles  that  have  already 
been  laid  down,  in  the  case  of  the 
wheel  and  axle.  In  a  single  plul- 
ley,  the  equation  of  the  state  in 
which  the  stnallest  additional 
force  will  cause  motion,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  wheel  and  axle* 
except  that  the  radius  of  the 
gudgeon  r  in  (119(;)  becomes  the 
same  as  &,  and  the  formula  is 

Pa=W6+(P+W)/b+6(m-fpW),  (124) 

In  a  complex  aystem  of  pulHes,  this  becomes  difficult  of  ap-^ 
plication.  If,  however,  we  assunke^  1.  That  all  the  ropes  are 
parallel ;  2.  That  all  the  wheels  and  all  their  axles  are  equal  in 
diameter;  3.  That  the  function/,  which  represents  the  propor- 
tion of  the  friction  to  the  pressure^  is  very  small ;  4.  That  the 
resistance  of  the  rope  is  proportioned  to  its  tension,  and  that 
hence,  in  formula  (124)  m=0.  Upon  these  assumptions,  mak« 
ing  n=the  number  of  moveable  puUies.  and 

«  {p+c)+Jh 

-    -Jh  *' 
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the  axpreiiioD  for  the  state  jq  which  tb«  amallMt  ftddUion  t«  the 
power  will  cause  motion,  may  be  found  to  be 

The  friction  of  pullies  has  been  considerably  l««ened  by  an 
applicstioD  of  friction  wheels,  (see  §  185,)  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Garnett,  of  Brunswick,  New-Jer^y.  Their  plaa  i>  representsd 
beaeath. 


The  axle  of  the  pulley,  it  will  be  seen,  reals  upon  sii  wheels, 
enclosed  in  a  box,  and  the  friction  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  ef 
the  diameters  of  these  wheels  to  the  diameters  of  their  axlea. 

0/1  fie  Wedge. 

159.  The  Wed|;e  is  a  triangular  prism,  of  some  hard  material, 
whose  section  is, generally  speaking,  isosceles.  The  power  is  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface  on  which  it  acts ;  the  weight  is  a 
resistance  which  is  resolved  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  acta 
perpendicularly  upon  the  other  two  faces  of  the  wedge.  In  av 
der  that  equilibrium  shall  exist,  these  forces  must,  §  14,  conver]^  ' 
to  a  point  within  the  wedge,  and  m»|t  be  to  each  other  in  the 
ratio  of  the  sides  of  the  triangular  section  on  which  Ihey  act. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  from  §  14,  that  three  oblique  forces 
esn  only  be  in  equilibrio  when  they  converge  to  a  point,  and 
three  such  forces  are  firoportioned  in  magnitude  to  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  formed  by  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the^. 
direction  of  the  forces. 
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160.  In  an  isosceles  wedge,  the  weight  is  applied  to  the  two 
equal  sides,  the  third  side  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  wedge ; 
and  equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as 
the  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  wedge  is  to  twice  the  length  of 
either  of  its  sides.  This  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the  gene* 
ral  proposition,  and  has  the  form  of  the  following  equation,  a 
being  the  thickness  of  the  wedge,  and  b  the  length  of  either  of 
its  sides. 

Wo 
P=2r-  (126) 

161.  The  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  wedge  is  of  little 
use  in  practical  mechanics,  for  it  is  generally  used  in  splitting^r 
cleaving,  and  is  rarely,  or  never,  acted  upon  by  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  a  force,  but  is  impelled  by  a  moving  body  striking 
against  it  at  intervals,  or  as  it  is  styled,  by  percussion.  The  ef« 
fects,  in  this  case,  are  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  moving 
body  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity.  For  the  aggre- 
gation  of  the  particles  of  the  body  into  which  it  is  thus  driven, 
may  be  considered  as  a  constant  retarding  force,  and  from  (616) 

it  therefore  appears,  that  the  distance  to  which  a  body,  retarded 
by  a  constant  force,  will  go,  before  it  loses  its  whole  velocity,  is 
proportioned  to  thesquareof  its  velocity  ;  hence  the  striking  body 
will  continue  to  impel  the  wedge,  until  the  latter  has  produced 
an  action  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  former,  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  its  velocity. 

The  effect  of  the  wedge  is  still  farther  increased  by  the  agita- 
tion produced  by  collision,  among  the  particles  of  the  body  into 
which  it  isdriven;  they  are  by  thisaction  more  easily  penetrated, 
as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  repeated  blows  will  destroy  the 
aggreptation  of  the  strongest  substances.  This  total  destruction 
of  aggregation  is,  however,  only  finally  effected  by  numerous 
shocks,  unless  they  be  of  great  intensity  ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  force  of  a,s;gregation  becomes,  so  soon  as  the  earlier 
blows  cease  to  be  felt,  as  strong,  to  all  appearance,  as  it  was  at 
first.  Hence,  in  the  act  of  splitting  or  cleaving  bodies  by  a 
wedge,  the  body  closes  forcibly  upon  the  wedge  at  the  instant  the 
striking  body  ceases  to  act,  and  by  its  pressure  produces  a  fric- 
tion, sufficiently  great  to  retain  the  wedge  in  the  position  to 
which  it  has  been  driven.  This  great  friction  adds  another  most 
important  property  to  the  wedge,  namely  :  that,  although  im- 
.  pelled  by  an  intermitting  force,  it  does  not  return  back  to  its 
'original  position,  when  that  force  ceases  to  act,  but  retains  all 
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the  advantage  derived  from  previous  impolseSy  to  the  whole  of 
which  any  new  impulse  is  superadded. 

162.  The  valuable  applications  of  the  wedge  are : 

(1.)  To  all  splitting  and  cleaving  instruments^  and  to  every 
variety  of  edge  tools. 

(2.)  To  obtain  great  pressures  by  means  of  small  forces,  wedges 
being  driven  between  a  firm  obstacle  and  the  body  to  be  com- 
pressed. 

A  printing  press  by  Rust,  of  New- York,  is  also  an  applica- 
tion of  the  wedge.     The  two  rollers,  A  and  B,  fall  into  cavities 


of  tbf  wedge  CDEF,  and  are  fixed,  one  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame,  the  other  to  the  platten.  When  the  press  is  to  be  set  in 
action,  the  small  end,  CD,  of  the  wedge  is  drawn  out  by  a  com- 
bination of  levers,  the  rollers  then  slide  along  the  plane  faces  of 
the  wedge,  and  a  great  pressure  is  produced. 

(3.)  To  raise  great  weights  to  asmall  height :  each  successive 
impulse  applied  to  the  wedge  raises  the  weight  a  small  distance, 
whence  it  does  not  again  fall ;  for  the  friction  retains  the  w^dge 
in  its  place,  until  a  new  blow  be  struck. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  applications  of  the 
wedge,  is  to  the  lifting  blocks  of  Seppings,  by  means  of  which 
the  vast  weights  of  the  largest  ships  can  be  raised  and  supported, 
when  placed  in  dock  for  repair.  A  section  of  these  blocks  is  re- 
presented beneath. 


A  modification  of  these  blocks,  which  is  said  to  be  even  more 
convenient  in  use,  has  been  invented  by  Thomas,  an  engineer  in 
the  employ  of  the  American  Navy  Department. 

(4.)  There  is  an  application  of  the  wedge  that  is  called  the 
ris,  which  is  employed  in  speedily  attaching  great  weights  to 
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the  cnginM  that  are  employed  to  move  them.  In  a  large  alone, 
for  instance,  a  hole  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  ^one,  that  does  not 
differ  much  from  a  cylinder,  is  cut,  the  larger  base  forming  ita 
bottom  ;  into  this  is  dropped  an  instrument  of  the  following  form. 
A  cylinder  is  cut  by  two  planes  equally  inclined  to  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  its  axis,  and  when  the  three  pieces  are  laid  together, 
the  whole  has  the  exact  cylindrical  form.  A  section  of  this  in- 
strument is  represented  beneath;  the  side  AB  is  placed  lowest, 
and  a  force  applied  to  the  ringC;  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 


B 

wedge-formed  piece,  will  be,  to  force  the  outer  pieces  against  the 
aides  of  the  cavity,  and  the  pressure  thus  produced,  will  cause  so 
much  friction  as  to  prevent  the  apparatus  from  being  withdrawn 
by  any  force  not  sufficient  to  break  the  substance  in  which  the 
hole  is  cut.  By  this  simple  and  ingenious  instrument,  stones  of 
several  tons  in  weight  may  be  firmly  and  suddenly  attached  to 
engines  employed  to  raise  them,  and  as  instantly  detached,  when 
their  weight  is  supported,  and  no  longer  acts  upon  the  ring. 

163.  The  principle  of  the  wedge  may  be  applied  to  the  case 
of  pressures  upon  its  triangular  bases  as  well  as  upon  its'  inclined 
faces,  and  to  bodies  of  pyramidal  and  conical  figures :  in  all  of 
these,  the  same  effects  are  produced  by  a  succession  of  blows,  as 
in  the  simple  triangular  prism ;  and  friction  acts  in  the  same 
manner  to  prevent  theii^ being  withdrawn.  Of  this  form,  we  find 
applications  in  all  piercing  tools,  and  in  nails,  spikes,  treenail^ 
and  other  similar  instrument^ ;  they  are  employed  for  uniting 
the  parts  of  such  bodies  as  permit  them  to  penetrate  without  any 
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great. difficaUy,  when  driToa  by  sueeetsive  Uows^  jet  whieh 
close  anil  retain  them  in  their  place,  hj  awansef  great  friction. 

164>  It  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  stated  in  tpeakin^ 
of  the  appliaations  of  this  mechanic  power,  that  friction,  although 
k  always  resists  the  action  of  any  power  whatever,upon  machines 
formed  of  such  materials  as  nature  fiirnishes,  is  not,  on  that  ae* 
county  an  absolute  loss.  Indeed,  few  of  the  mechanic  powers 
could  act,  were  there  no  friction  ;  the  friction  of  the  ropes,  in 
the  wheel  and  axle^  and-in  the  pulley,  causes  the  cylinders  on 
which  they  rest,  to  turn  ;  and  all  the  most  valuable  applicationa 
of  the  wedge,  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  usefulness  from 
the  action  of  frjction.  So  also  it  wilt  be  6een,  that  one  of  the  two 
remaining  powers  Wouhl  be  of  little  use,  were  it  not  for  its  friction. 

The  parts  of  machines,  of  buildings,  and  other  meehanictl 
structures,  could  not  be  held  together  were  it  not  for  friction ) 
and  we  shall  find  instances  in  which  systems,  that  would  other* 
wise  be  in  a  state  of  tottering  equilibriuip,  are  rendered  stable  by 
friction. 

165.  The  friction  which  attends  the  use  of  the  most  valual)le 
applications  of  the  wedge,  is  not  such  as  can  be  reduced  to  eal- 
culation;  nor  indeed  is  it  important  that  it  should. 

Ofiht  Inclined  Plane. 

166.  The  Inclined  Plane  is  an  instrument  formed  of  a  plan^ 
surface,  in  any  position  whatsoever,  except  parallel  or  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon.  A  body,  placed  upon  such  a  surface,  is 
actuated  by  its  own  weight,  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  which,  being  a  constant  force,  would  cause  it 
to  descend,  as  shown  in  §  47,  with  uniformly  accelerated  velo- 
city ;  its  descent  is  retarded  by  a  constant  force  consisting  in  the 
resistance  of  the  plane.  These  two  forces,  as  may  be  deduced 
from  §  56,  have  the  ratio  ef  the  length  of  the  plane  to  the  lei^th 
of  its  base,  or  of  the  cosine  of  the  plane's  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon, to  unity^  or 

W 

"rT^^COS.  t. 

The  force  with  which  the  body  tends  to  descend  the  plane, 
may  be  represented  by  W  sin.  i ;  and -as  the  power,  if  applied  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  in  the  surface  of  the  plane,  in 
which  the  body  would  tend  to  descend,  must,  in  order  to  cause 
equilibrium,  be  equal  to  the  force  with  which  the  body  tends  to 
descend 

P=±:W  sin.  I.  (127J 
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The  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  is  the  ratio  between  the  length 
of  the  plane  and  its  height,  hence  : 

167.  In  an  inclined  plane,  the  power,  when  inequilibrio  with 
the  weight,  must  have  to  it  the  ratio  of  the  height  •f  the  plane 
to  its  length.  •  The  inclined  plane,  in  this  case,  may  he  considered 
as  a  wedge  in  equilibrio,  nnder  the  action  of  three  forces,  the  re- 
lation between  two  of  which,  will  determine  the  conditions  of 
•quilibriiim. 

But  a  weight  may  be  supported  upon  anunclined  plane,  when 
the  direction  of  the  power  is  not  parallel  to  (he  plane.  In  this 
case,  the  power  must  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  one  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  plane,  the  other  perpendicular  to  it,  the  latter 
has  no  effect,  and  the  -support  will  he  wholly  due  to  the  former 
of  tke  two  components.  By  §  13,  the  value  of  this  component 
will  be,  calling  the  angle  the  direction  the  power  makes  with 
the  surface  of  the  plane,  a, 

P  COS.  az 

and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  will  be  represented  by  the  ana- 
logy     • 

P  COS.  a:W  :  :h:l,  (128) 

in  which  h  is  the  height,  and  /  the  length  of  the  plane;  and  there- 
fore, 

P  cos.  a=W  sin.  i. 
f  If  the  former  act  parallel  to  the  base 

and 

P=Wtan.  i;  (129) 

if  we  call  the  length  of  the  base  &,  we  have 

h 
-r-=tan.  t ; 

therefore, 

P  :  W  :  :  ^  :  6 ;  or  (130) 

when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  horizontal  base  of  the  plane, 
equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the 
height  of  the  plane  to  the  length  of  the  base, 

168.  The  inclined  planp  is  a  mechanic  power  of  a  frequent, 
nay,  of  almost  constant  application,  in  cases  almost  too  numerous 
to  be  recited.  Thus:  we  take  advantage  of  natural  slopes  to 
raise  bodies  upon  them,  with  powers  of  less  intensity  than  they 
would  require  if  raised  vertically.  We  lift  weights  into  wheel 
ei^rriages  by  temporary  inclined  places,  formed  of  parts,  either 
fixed  or  moveable,  with  which  they  are  furnished.   In  raising 
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weighta^from  cellars,  or.  from  one  story  of  a  building  to  another, 
we  convert  the  stitirs  into  inclined  planes,  by  laying  skids  opon 
thorn.     In  all  these  cases,  upon  the  principles  in  §  195,  we  save 
friction  by  making  the  body  roll  instead  of  sliding.     We  may 
also  combine  this  mechanic  power,  in  the  case  of  rolling  bodies, 
with  a  modification  of  the  moveable  pulley  :  thus,  when  a  barrel 
is  to  be 'raised  from  a  cellar,  after  laying  skids  upon  the  steps, 
and  thus  converting  them  into  an  inclined  plane,  wc  take  a  cou* 
pie  of  ropes,  and  making  them  fast  at  the  top  of  the  plane,  pass 
them  around  the  barrel,  and  bring  them  back  again  to  the  top  of 
the  plane:  a  force  applied  to  these  ropes  causes  the  barrel  to  re- 
volve like  a  roller,  and  the  intensity  of  the  power,  in  addition  to 
the  gain  it  acquires  from  the  plane,  is  doubled  by  the  action  of 
this  temporary  puHej.     Inclined  planes  are  also  frequently  con- 
structed expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  power  to  coun- 
terbalance a  weighlof  greater  intensity  :  thus  in  saw-mills,  the 
logs  are  drawn  to  th^  place  where  they  are  to  be  sawn,  upon  a  fix- 
ed inclined  plane.     This  principle  has  also  been  applied  in  the 
cases  of  roads,  rail  vay$,  and  canals.     In  Morton^s  Marine  Rail- 
way, vessels  of  greU  size  are  drawn  from  the  water  upon  an  fn- 
clined  plane,  by  a  power  exerted  through  the  intervention  of  mo- 
difications and  combaiatious  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

169.  The  friction  of  the  inclined  plane  is  easily  determined, 
for  it  is  always  a  function  of  the  pressure  ;  and  the  state  in  which 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  power  will  cause  motion,  may  bt 
represented  by  the  foimula, 

?=W  Bin.  f-J-/cos.  t.  (131) 

Of  the  Screw. 

170.  The  Screw  is  a  mechanic  power  that  may  be  considered 
to  be  formed,  as  in  the  figUTc,  by  wrapping  an  inclined  plane 


around  a  cylinder :  it  is  composed  of  a  spiral  ridge  or  thread  up- 
on the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  which  cuts  every  line  that  can  be 
drawn  upon  its  surface,  and  parallel  to  its  axis^  at  an  equal  angle. 
The  weight  is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  tyVnder  and  the 
power  acts  to  turn  the  screw  around  ;  thus  tending ^o  propel  the 
weight  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  screw;  it  ti^refore  be- 
comes necessary  that  the  screw-  shall  move  in  a  cavity  to  which 
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its  thread  adapts  itself^  or  in  a  screw  formed  upoo  the  surface  of  m 
hollow  cjlindery  which   the  solid   screw   eiactlj  fills.      The 
weight  may  be  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  in 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  this  circle.    The  screw,  in  this  case, 
is  an  inclined  plane,   whose  height  is  the  distance  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  thread,  or,  as  we  usually  styie  it,  the  distance 
between  the  thread ;  for  although  there  be  but  a  single  thread 
wound  around  the  cylinder,  yet,  as  when  we  view  it,  we  see  nume- 
rous convolutions,  we  call  each  of  them  a  thread,  as  if  they  were 
actually  separate.  The  base  of  this  inclined  plane  is  thecircumfe- 
rence  of  the  screw,  hence  from  §  167,  the  power  is  to  the  weight, 
when  in  equ  ill  brio,  as  the  distance  between  the  threads  is  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  screw.     It  is  far  more  usual  to  apply 


the  power,  as  in  the  figure,  to  a  lever  at  rigbt  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  screw,  or  to  a  circular  head,  to  wAo^e  plane  the  axis  of  the 
screw  is  a  normal.  In  this  case  the  cpnd/tion  of  equilibrium  is, 
that  the  power  be  to  the  weight,  as  the  distance  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  whole  circumference  described  by 
the  point  to  which  the  power  is  applied. 

Call  the  distance  be^een  the  threads  d,  the  ciraumference  of 
the  screw  c ;  call  the  intensity  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  powei 
at  the  circumference  of  the  screw,  W. 

By  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle, 

P  :  W  :  :  c  :  C ; 
whence  / 

«r     PC 
c 
By  the  principle  just.  laid  down  for  the  screw, 

W  :  W  ;  :  d  :  c ; 
Wd 
and  W--7"5 

whence 
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171.  Frictioo  aflfecto  the  acrew  in  the  atme  manDer  that  it  doea 
the  wedge  ;  the  friction  of  the  solid  upon  the  hollow  screw  being 
8u£Scient  to  prevent  it  from  returning  after  the  power  ceases  to 
act.  Hence  the  screw  may  be  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  wedge  is  used.  The  difference  in  their  use  is,  that  in 
the  wedge  the  power  most  frequently  acts  by  a  succession  of  blows ; 
in  the  screw  it  acts  in  the  manner  of  a  constant  force.  Hence 
the  latter  may  be  used  for  raising  great  weights  to  a  small  height, 
and  is  the  most  frequent  instrument  used  for  accumulating  force, 
in  order  to  apply  it  to  pressure.  It  therefore  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  coining  engine,  the  notaries'  and  printing,  as  well  as 
various  other  presses.  It  is,  also,  like  the  modifications  of  the 
wedge,  employed  for  fastening,  and  holding  bodies  together. 
This  it  does  the  more  effectually,  inasmuch  as  the  screw  must 
either  be  turned  around  and  withdrawn,  by  reversing  the  motion 
by  which  it  entered,  or  forced  out,  by  breaking  its  own  threads, 
or  those  of  the  hollow  screw  formed  to  receive  it  in  the  bodies  to 
be  united.  It  will  therefore  unite  most  bodies  more  effectually 
than  nails  or  spikes,  and  is  alone  applicable  to  the  union  of 
such  hard  bodies  as  cannot  be  penetrated  by  any  form  of  the 
wedge ;  such  are,  for  instance,  the  metals,  in  the  mass  of  which 
hollow  screws,  fitted  to  receive  the  solid  screw,  may  be  cut. 

172.  A  screw  may  be  applied  to  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  will, 
by  its  simple  revolution,  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve.  In  this  case, 
the  screw  need  have  no  progressive  motion,  and  is  therefore  form- 
ed upon  a  rod  that  is  free  to  turn,  but  does  not  advance  forwards* 
The  hollow  screw  is  no  part  of  such  a  system,  and  the  machine 
is  a  combination  of  the  screw  with  the  wheel  axle. 
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In  such  a  combinatioo^  the  screw  is  called  endless.     U  is  rep- 
resented beneath : 


The  power  is  applied  to  the  head  of  the  screw,  the  weight  to 
the  circumference  of  the  axle  :  this  power  will  be  in  equilibrio 
with  a  force  W',  acting  vC'here  the  threads  of  the  screw  tend  to 
turn  the  wheel,  at  whose  circumference,  by  (132), 

W'=-^,orP=-^;       ' 

and  the  force  W  will  be  in  equilibrio,  with  the  weight  acting 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  where,  by  (1 19  a), 

W'a 


hence 


P= 


Wdb 


oa 


(188) 

Equilibrium,  therefore,  will  exist  in  the  case  of  the  perpetual 
screw  acting  upon  a  wheel  and  axle,  when  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  distance  between  the  Uireads  of  the  screw  multi- 
plied by  the  radius  of  the  axle,  is  to  the  circumference  of  the  head 
of  the  screw  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

173.  If  the  solid  screw,  and  the  hollow  one  to  which  it  is  adapt- 
ed, be  of  a  hard  material,  the  motion  cannot  be  free,  unless  the 
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intervals  between  their  respective  threads  be  as  equal  as  the  na- 
ture of  materials  will  admit.  As  screws  may  be  cut  with  many 
threads,  within  a  small  space,  they  may  be  applied  to  divide  that 
space  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  threads  of  the  screw  within 
it,  and  each  of  these  parts  will  be  determined  by  a  complete  re- 
volution of  the  screw  around  its  axis.  But  as  the  screw  may 
have  a  circular  head  adapted  to  it,  and  the  circumference  o(  this 
head  may  be  divided  into  many  equal  parts,  the  division  may  be 
carried  further,  to  the  determination  of  as  many  parts  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  threads,  as  there  are  divisions  upon  the  head  of 
the  screw ;  for  as  a  complete  revolution  of  the  head  of  the  screw 
corresponds  to  a  progressive  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
on  which  it  is  cut,  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  interval  be- 
tween the  adjacent  threads ;  so  a  partial  revolution  will  corres- 
pond to  a  progressive  motion  in  the  screw,  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  distance  between  the  threads,  that  this  partial  revo- 
lution bears  to  the  whole  circumference.  In  like  manner^  if  a 
perpetual  screw  be  applied  to  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  both  be 
of  a  hard  material,  the  teeth,  catching  in  succession  in  the  thread 
of  the  same  screw,  must  be  equal  among  themselves.  A  complete 
revolution  of  the  screw  will  move  a  point  upon  the  circumference 
of  the  wheeli  through  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
threads,  or  to  the  breadth  of  the  tooth  upon  tbe  wheel ;  if  a  head  be 
adapted  to  the  screw,  and  its  cSircumterence  divided  into  equal 

Earts,  portions  of  the  revolution  of  the  screw  may  be  estimated 
y  means  of  them,  and  these  will  be  the  measure  of  corresponding 
parts  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  wheel|  through  the  inter- 
val between  the  threads  of  the  screw,. 

This  property  of  the  screw  is  applied  to  several  imported 
purposes. 

(1.)  Many  of  the  micrometers  which  are  used  in  telescope^ 
for  the  measurement  of  such  angles  as  are  included  within  their 
field,  are  moved  by  means  of  screws;  the  numbers  of  whose  re- 
volutions, and  the  parts  of  a  revolution,  deteritfiined  by  the  divi- 
sions of  the  head  of  the  screw,  furnish  the  ndeasure  of  the  angle. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  field  is  first  determined  by  observing 
the  time  it  takes  an  equatorial  star  to  traverse  the  diameter,  and 
Ibis  lime  is  reduced  to  degrees*  minutes,  and  seconds.  To  take  aa 
instance :  let  the  circle  ABCD  represent  the  field  of  a  telescope, 
in  which  are  seen  the  horiaontal  and  vertieal  wires  AC,  CD; 
the  wire  £F,  is  mov«d  by  the  miorbmeter  acrew ;  tbe  breftdth  of 
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the  field  having  been  determined  by  observation,  it  is  next  as- 
certained by  experiment  how  many  revohitions  and  parts  of  a 
revolution  are  required  to  move  the  wire  across  the  field ;  and 
the  value  of  each  revolution  and  part  is  calculated  by  a  simple 
proportion.  The  moveable  wire  is  then  placed  so  as  to  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  vertical  one,  and  one  of  the  objects  being  made 
to  coincide  with  the  latter,  the  screw  is  turned  until  the  moveable 
wire  coincides  with  the  other  object ;  then  counting  the  revolutions 
of  the  screw,  and  observing  the  portions  in  excess  upon  the  head 
of  the  screw,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  a  measure  of  the  angle 
is  obtained  in  terms  of  the  known  divisions  of  the  screw. 

(2.)  A  screw  moving  a  straight  bar  forward,  affords  the  means 
of  dividing  it  equally,  and  to  great  minuteness,  by  means  of  di- 
visions on  the  head  of  the  screw.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
Straight-lino  Dividing-Engine  of  Ramsden. 

(3.)  A  circular  plate  may  be  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  an 
endless  screw.  A  circular  limb  laid  upon  the  plate,  and  concen- 
tric with  it,  may  be  divided,  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  ench 
thread  of  the  screw  bears  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  cir- 
ele.  More  minute  divisions  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
head  of  the  screw.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  circular-di- 
viding engine  of  Ramsden.  In  a  very  beautiful  application  of 
the  same  principle,  wMch  is  now  used  by  Mr.  Patten,  an  instru- 
ment maker,  in  New- York,  the  circular  plate  has  360  teeth  on 
its  circumference  :  each  revolution  of  the  screw,  therefore,  cor- 
responds to  a  single  degree,  and  the  more  minute  divisions  are 
obtained  by  divisions  upon  its  head.  For  divisions  of  instruments 
that  do  not  require  much  care,  the  screw  is  turned  by  a  treadle, 
at  each  motion  of  which,  a  cutting  tool  makes  its  mark  upon  the 
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limb  to  be  divided.  The  same  engine  has  been  applied  to  straight 
lines,  by  placing  upon  the  circular  plate,  a  second  plaSe  accurately 
centered,  whose  circumference- is  exacUy  a  yard;  the  rod  to  b^ 
divided  is  moved  forAvard  by  friction  against  this  plate,  aod  coo- 
sequendy  9  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the  plate,  through  a  straight 
line  a  yard  in  length :  ten  revolutions  of  the  screw,  thereforoi 
Correspond  to  an  inch,  each  revolution  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
and  lesser  divisions  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  divisions  upon 
the  heail  of  the  screw. 

(4.)  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  the  astronomical  in- 
struments of  ihe  last  century,  to  subdivide  the  smallest  divisions 
cut  upon  their  limbs.  As  this  method  has  now  been  superseded 
l)y  others,  it  requires  no  explanation  in  the  present  treatise. 

174.  It  will  appear  from  reference  to  §172,  that  the  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  power,  will,  in  the  screw,  if  the  diameter 
of  its  head,. or  the  length  of  the  bar  applied  to  turn  it,  remain 
constant,  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the 
threads;  hence,  in  order  that  a  small  power  shall  counterba- 
lance a  weight  of  great  intensity,  the  thread  must  be  very  much 
diminished.  In  this  event,  the  strength  of  the  thread  may  be  so 
far  lessened  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing,  without  breaking,  tl>6 
intensity  of  the  resistance.  A  common  screw,  then,  has  ^  limit  td 
its  capacity  of  changing  the  intensity  of  the  force,  in  the  slretigth 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed.  Screws,  wilh  fine 
threads,  have  the  additional  disadvantage,  that,  after  thoir  work  is 
performed,  it  requires  a  considerable  tinhe  to  turn  them  back  again 
to  the  point  at  which  their  action  commenced,  in  order  to  apply 
them  to  overcome  a  new  resistance.  Both  of  these  defects  have 
been  remedied  by  a  compound  screw,  invented  by  Ur.  Hunter. 
In  the  figure,  AB  is  a  scfQW  of  large  thread,  and  consequently  of 
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little  powler ;  bot  it  »  hollow  within,  and  cut  into  threads,  to  re- 
tefv^  the  second  solid  screw,  BC.  The  threads  of  the  latter  are 
a  little  less  than  those  of  the  former.  Were  they  exactly,  equal, 
when  the  serew  AE  is  turned,  the  screw  BC  would  enter  into 
lt»  eaWty  just  as  far  as  the  former  is  pressed  forward,  and  the 
point  C  woitid  remain  at  rest.  But  as  the  threads  of  BC  are 
smaller  than  these  of  AB,  the  former  reeedes  during  a  single  re- 
volution of  the  latter,  threugli  a  space  equal  only  to  its  own 
thread  ;  and  hence  the  point  C  is  pressed  forward,  through  the 

'  difierenee  between  the  respective  threads.  The  velocity  of  the 
weight  then  is  ho  more  than  the  difference  in  the  velocities  of  the 
screws,  and  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  which  is  most 
convenient  for  our  purpose,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is:  the 
power  shall  be  to  the  weight,  as  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  power,  is  to  the  difierenee  between  the  distances 
of  the  threads  in  the  two  screws.  If  now  there  be  ten  threads  of 
the  outer  screw  in  the  space  of  an  inch,  and  ten  of  the  inner  in 

■  the  space  of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch,  the  difference  will  be  jh^h 
of  an  inch,  and  the  intensity  of  the  power  is  as  much  increased 

'  as  it  would  be  in  acting  upon  a  screw  having  an  hundred  threads 
lyithio  an  ineh^  while  the  strength  of  the  threads  of  the  least 
asrew  would  be  more  than  nine  limes  as  great,  and  capable,  there- 
fore^ of  bearing  more  than  nine  times  the  strain.  It  is  easy  in 
practice  to  make  the  greater  screw  carry  the  lesser  back  with  it 
to  its  primitive  position,  and  hence  it  can  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  again  to  begin  to  act,  in  a  tenth  part  of  the 
time,  in  the  case  we  have  assumed,  and  in  proportion  for  any 
other  difierenee  between  the  distances  of  the  threads.  A  third 
screw  may  be  pbced  within  the  second,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
power  again  increased  upon  the  same  principle, 

175.  The  friction  of «  simple  screw  depends  not  merely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  their  polish,  but  also  upon  the 
greater  or  less  lightness  with  which  the  solid  and  hollow  screws 
apply  themselves  to  each  other.  It  would  in  consequence  be 
impossible  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  friction  to  any  fixed  law. 
In  the  endless  screw,  when  combined  with  the  wheel  and  axle, 
it  may  be  investigated,  and  the  equation  of  the  state  in  which  an 
addition  to  fhe  power,  hoivever  small,  would  cause  motion,  will 
be  found  to  be,  using  the  notation  of  (133) 

b        d+fc 
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CHAPTER  vn. 

Of  the  Strength  of  M^TKBiALft. 

176^.  The  force  with  which  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  resist 
the  forces  that  tend  to  separate  them,  and  which  constitutes  their 
stren^i^th,  may  be  found,  in  particular  cases^  by  experiment.  If 
the  experiments  be  muliiplied,  both  in  respect  to  the  species  of 
substances,  and  to  the  size  and  circumstances  untier  which  por« 
lions  of  a  given  substance  arc  employed,  a  genera)  law  might  be 
finally  obtained,  whence  algebraic  expressions  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  strength,  the  dimensions,  and  the  material,  might  be 
deduced.  Or  we  may,  by  assuming  an  hypothesis  to  represent 
the  probable  manner  in  which  bodies  are  made  up,  deduce  from 
it  general  formulae,  which,  applied  to  cases  that  occur  in  practice, 
will  be  sufficient,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  represent  the  phe- 
nomena. The  latter  of  these  methods,  although  not  the  most 
accurate,  shall  be  employed  by  us ;  but  «re  shall  carefully  note 
the  differences  that  exist  between  the  inferences  from  the  hypo* 
thesis,  and  the  results  of  experiments. 

177.  Galileo  was  the  author  of  the  hypothesis  that  h  most 
generally  employed  by  writers  on  mechanics^  and  which  will 
suffice  in  all  usual  cases,  He.assumeis  tliat  all  solid  bodies  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  parallel  and  equal  fibres,  perfectly 
inflexible  and  inextensible ;  that  when  they  break,  the  several 
fibres  give  way  in  succession,  and  the  body  turns  upon  the  iibra 
9r  fibres  that  are  the  last  to  give  way,  as  upon  a  hinge. 

Leibnitz  observing  the  flexure  that  takes  place  in  bodies  be- 
fore they  break,  assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis,  the  fact, 
that  every  body  admits  before  it  breaks,  of  a  certain  degree  of 
extension  :  the  fibres,  therefore,  are  both  extensible  and  flexible; 
and  he  inferred  that  the  strength  of  each  fibre,  instead  of  being 
eqoal,  varied  with  its  quantity  of  extension,  or  was  proportioned 
to  its  distance  from  the  fixed  point  around  which  tire  beam  is  sup- 
posed to  torn. 

The  hypothesis  of  Galileo  has  been  recently  extended  by  Bar'- 
low,  who  has,  by  introducing  the  circumstance  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  flexure  before  the  beam  breaks,  been  enabled  to  explain  all 
the  cases  which  appeared,  by  a  comparison  of  the  hypothesis 
with  experiment,  to  be  anomalous. 

178.  The  force  which  tends  to  destroy  the  aggregation  of  the 
particles  of  a  solid  body,  may  act  in  four  different  maoDerfl. 
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(I.)  It  may  tend  to  tear  the  body  asunder  by  exerting  an  ac- 
tion in  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 

(2.)  It  may  tend  to  brealc  the  body  across,  by  a  transverse 
strain,  exerted  either  perpendicularly,  or  obliquely  to  the  direc- 
tion of  its  fibres. 

(3  )   ll  may  tcMid  to  crush  the  body. 

(4.)  It  may  tend  to  sepnrate  the  particles  by  means  of  torsion , 
twisting  or  wrenching  the  body,  by  an  action  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis. 

The  resistance  which  bodies  oppose  to  a  force  acting;  in  the 
first  of  these  modes,  is  called  the  Absolute  Strength.  In  fibrous 
bodies,  it  is  different,  according  as  the  force  is  ap))lied  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibre,  or  at  right  angles  to  it  :  for  althouirh  by  hy- 
pothesis we  should  conceive.libres  to  exist,  even  in  the  transverse 
direction,  yet,  in  nature,  none  such  are  found  ;  and  (he  aggre- 
gation is  far  more  easily  destroyed  in  the  Utter  cube  than  in  the 
former. 

The  resistance  to  a  fracture  across  the  body,  is  called  its  Re- 
spective Strength  ;  and  we  may  call  the  resistance  to  a  twisting 
force,  the  Strength  of  Torsion. 

It  needs  no  reasoning  to  show  that  the  measure  of  the  strength^ 
even  in  the  same  body,  will  be  different  in  each  of  these  different 
cases;  and  such  is  the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
particles  of  bo<lies  of  different  natures  are  united,  that  there  can 
be  no  general  law  that  will  represent  the  relations  of  these  four 
species  of  resistance.  But  in  conformity  with  our  hypothesis,  it 
will  be  obvious  that,  in  all  the  several  cases,  the  resistance  to 
fracture  will  vary  with  the  number  of  fibres,  which,  in  homo- 
geneous bodies  will  depctfd  upon  the  area  of  their  sections.  It 
must  also  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  force  acta  Ia 
breajk  the  body^ 

■ 

O/ihe  Msolute  Strength  of  Materiab. 

179.  When  the  strain  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres, 
>  the  force  that  tends  to  break  a  body  will  be  directly  opposed  to^ 
its  force  of  aggregation,  and  the  resistance  must  depend  upon  the 
cohesive  force  of  each  fibre,  and  upon  their  number^  but  uppn  no 
other  circumstance. 

To  enable  us  to  express  this  aoalytically  : 
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Let  ABGD,  represent  the  area  of  a  prismatic  beam  or  rocU? 

X,  and  y,  the  ordinate  and  abscissa 
of  any  point  of«  its  snrface;  a  the  ab- 
solute strength  of  one  of  its  differential 
elements,  abed.  The  force  of  the  ag- 
gregation, may  be  represented  by  the 
weight  which  is  just  sufficient  to  destroy 
it,  which  we  shall  call  U. 

The  area  of  the  secti<^  will  be 

The  expression  for  the  absolute  strength  will  therefore  be 

V=2sjydx,  (135) 

for  the  area  of  each  of  the  elements  will  be  2ydx^  its  strength 
2<ydp,  and  the  strength  of  the  whole  will  be  found  by  integrawig 
this  expression,  in  which  28  is  constant. 

In  a  rectangular  bar,  whose  lineal  dimensions  are  a  and  b 

ab=2fydx, 
and 

U=»o6,  .      (186) 

whence 

ab 

In  a  circle  whose  ludius  is  r, 

2fydx=9nf*, 
and 

whence 

U 


»=■ 


*»•» 


(139) 

180.  When  experiments  are  made  upon  the  resistance  of  rods  ' 
of  dimensions  given  in  some  conventional  unit  of  lineal  measure' 
to  a  direct  strain,  exerled  by  means  of  loads  estimated  in  some 
conventional  unit  of  weight;  the  value  of  ^  may  be  found  in 
terms  of  the  latter,  and  in  reference  to  an  element  of  the  surface 
whose  magnitude  is  the  square  of  the  unit  of  length.     The  most 
valuable  experiments  that  we  have  of  this  sort,  are  those  of  Bar- 
low,  upon  wood.     These  were  made  upon  cylindrical  rods,  and 
the  strength,  s  of  the  formulae,  deduced  for  an  element  of  the  area 
of  a  square  inch.     The  results  are  contained  in  the  second  of  the 
following  tables.     The  first  table  has  been  compiled  from  various 
other  sources. 


\M 


TABLE  I. 

ABSOLUT^  8Ta«|fO«|l   OF   TfiE   METALS. 


[JSodk  ilL 


Ca&t  Steel,       ... 

Odld,  {accolrding  to  Morveau) 
Wrdugbt  Iron,  (Swedish,) 

do  (Ei^glish,) 

do    do    in  the  form  of  chains, 
BhMl2e,  (Gun  Metal,) 
Wrought  Copper,       -        -        . 
Cast  do  ^        .        . 

Brass,  --.«.. 
Tin,  ....  - 
Leadf       -        •        •        .        . 

TABLE  IL 


140000  lbs. 
80000  lbs. 
72000  lbs. 
56000  lbs. 
48000  lbs. 
86000  lbs. 
33000  lbs. 
19000  Ibd. 
17000  lbs. 

4700  Ibi. 

1800  UMk* 


ABSOLUTE    STRENGTH   OF   DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF   WOOD   DRAWN    IN 

THE    DIRECTION   OF   THEIR   FIBRES. 


Boxwood, 

Ash,         .        .        ^ 

Teak, 

Norway  Fir, 

Beech, 

Canada  Oak,  ^ 

Russia  Fir, 

Pitch  Pine, 

English  Oak, 

American  White  Pine, 

Pear  Tree, 

Mahogany, 

Elm, 


20000  lbs. 
17000  lbs. 
15000  lbs. 
12000  lbs. 
11500  Iba^ 
11400  lbs. 
10700  lbs. 
10400  lbs. 
10000  lbs. 

990aib8, 

9800  lbs. 

8000  lbs. 

5800  lbs. 


TABLE  III. 
All46t!}tE  Cohesive  strength  of  wood  drawn  in  a  birbgtion  ay 

RIGHT   ANGLES    TO    THE    FIBRES. 


Teak,      • 

American  .White  Pine, 
Norway  Fir, 
Beech,   .  - 
English  Oak, 
Canada  6ak, 
Pitch  Pine^ 
Ehn, 
Ash,         -        -        - 


818  Hto. 
767  lbs. 
648  Ibs^ 
615  lbs. 
598  lbs. 
588  lbs. 
588  lbs. 
509  lbs. 
359  lbs. 
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0/ih$  Sespeclive  Strength  qf  Miaieriak, 

181.  To  apply  the  hypothesis  mf  Galileo  to  the  case  of  a  trans- 
verse strain,  wc  shall  suppose  in  ibe  first  plane,  thtf  substance  to 
have  the  form  of  a  prismatic  beam,  that  it  is  firoiljf  inserted  at  one 
end  into  a  fixed  support,  lies  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  a  weight  that  presses  at  the  end  that  is  .not  fixed  ;  that 
the  fracture  takes  place  at  thtt  point  of  support,  beginning,  at  the 
upper  side,  on  which  the  weight  presses,  and  ternrHnating  at  the* 
other.  The  beam  then,  its  fibres  being  by  hypothesis  inflexible 
and  inextensible,  will  turn  around  the  latter  point  in  «  vertical 
plane.  At  the  instant  of  fracture,  the  two  forces  ibat  act  arc  in 
equilibrio  with  each  other,  their  respective  moments  of  rotatiba 
must  be  therefore  equal. 

In  the  prismatic  beam,  whose  section  is  ABCD,  the  strength 
A  -»      ^'^  ^®  repreecnted  b/  the  expression 

{§l36)j28ydx  ;  but  as  the  eflTort  of  the 
weight  will  cause  the  beam  to  turn 
around  a  horizontal  axis  passing,  through 
the  lowest  point,  the  momenl  of  rotation 
of  tbtti  strength  of  each  element,  will  be 

found  by  multiplying  28fydx  into  the  per- 

^  ^     pendfcular  distance  of  its  centre  of  gra- 

vity fi'om  this  axis.  Now  the  mean  of  all  these  distances  will  be 
dke  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  6,  of  the  whole,  from  Ifac^ 
point  where  the  fracture  terminates.  The  moment  ef  rotation  of  the 
whole  resistance  will  therefore  be,  calling  this  flistance  «v 

2c8fydx. 

Let  EFHG  represent  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam, 


fixed  at  EG  to  a  firm  support,  and  pressed  by  a  weight  acting  at 
F.  Let  the  length  EF=i ;  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the 
iveight  will  be  i  W,  and  at  the  instant  of  breaking, 

m^2cBfydx  N 
^'  yfj^fy^  I  (140) 
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In  reetangular  beams,  whose  two  dimensions  are  a  and  6, 

2jydx==ab, 

0 

and  the  equation  (140)  becomes 

In  square  beams,  whose  side  is  a, 

W=^.  (141k) 


In  cjrlindric  beams,  whose  radius  is  r, 

W~.  (14t) 

In  a*hoIlow  cy]i|idric  beam,  whose  cavity  is  a  cylinder  having  the 

same  axis  as  the  outer  surface,  the  radii  of  the  two  cylinders 

being  R  and  r', 

(4rR«— fl'r'2)IU  ,_„, 

W=i f—^ ;  (143) 

If  the  area  of  the  cylindric  ring  be  equal  to  «t"  of  (142) 

flrr*R»  ,       , 

W=— J— ;  (144) 

and  the  strength  will  be  to  the  strength  of  the  solid  cylinder  of  (142) 
as  R  :  r,  that  is  to  say :  In  different  cylindric  beams,  having  the 
same  quantity  of  the  same  mateiial,  and  equal  lengths,  but  having 
different  diameters,  in  consequence  of  cavities  of  greater  or  less 
size  within  them,  the  strengths  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  di- 
ameters. 

We  may  obtain  the  comparative  dimensions  of  solid  and  hollow 
cylinders,  that  Mill  bear  equal  weights,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
formulas  (142)  and  (143),  whence  we  obtain 

r=V[R(R^— r'»)].  i  ^       ^ 

If  the  cavi^  of  the  hollow  cylinder  be  not  concentric,  the  strength 
should  increase,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  as  the  cavity  ap- 
proaches the  lower  side,  when  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  only ;  for  in 
this  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  will  be  further  re- 
moved from  the  point  where  the  fracture  terminates. 

In  a  beam  of  the  shape  of  an  isoceles  triangle,  whose  base  is 
e,  and  altitude  t, 

et 

if  the  edge  be  placed  uppermost, 

t 
*=3' 
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«•» 


W=-gj-;  (146) 

if  the  base  be  placed  uppennost, 

2t 

and 

«*»  _ 

W=-3- ,  (147) 

In  a  iqiutfe  beam,  whose  diagonal  ia  vertical^ 

2/  ydr=a", 

a 
c«2x/2, 

and 

»a'^/2 
W=-Y^-.  (148) 

In  a  rectangular  beam,  when  /  and  t  are  constant,  the  strength 
▼arias  with  ab\  (141).  This  proposition  may  be  applied  to  a  case 
that  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  practice,  namely :  To  cut  the 
strongest  possible  beam  out  of  a  given  cylinder.  Thus  a  tree, 
although  a  cone  or  conoid>  may,  for  all  useful  purposes,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cylinder ;  for  the  size  of  the  rectangular  beam  that 
can  be  cut  from  it,  will  be  determined  by  the  area  of  its  smaller 
end. 

Let  r  be  the  given  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  x  and  y  the  lineal 
dimensions  of  die  required  beam.  When  this  is  the  strongest 
possible,  xt^  will  be  a  maximum  ; 

y»=f^ — a?* ; 

r»dx — Zx*dx=0 ; 

y«=2j?*; 

ar»:  jf  :r»:  :  1  :2:3.  (Ua) 

The  cylinder  must  therefore  be  so  cut,  that  the  squares  of  the 
breadth  of  the  beam,  of  its  depth,  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der, shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2  :  3. 
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This  admiU  of  an  easy  geometric  construction*    In  iSbe  ciicu- 

A 


Iftr  section  of  the  cylinder  draw  the  diameter  AB,  divide  the  di- 
ameter into  three  equal  parts  hy  the  points  F  and  6 ;  from  the 
points  F  and  6,  draw  the  perpendiculars  FC,  GD,  towards  op- 
posite sides,  cutting  the  circle  in  the  points  C  and  D ;  join  AC, 
CB,  BD,  AD ;  the  parallelogram  ADBC,  will  have  the  required 
property,  and  will  be  the  section  of  the  strongest  beam  that  can 
be  cut  from  the  cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  AB. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 


AB*  :  BC»  :  AC"  ;  :  1  :  2  :  8. 


(150) 


182.  When  a  beam,  lying  in  a  horizontal  positioni  rests  upon 
two  props,  and  is  broken  by  a  weight  placed  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  two  props,  we  may  consider  the  laws  of  its  strength  as 
included  in  the  general  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  one  end  on- 
ly ;  for  if,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  it  break  without  bending, 
we  may  conceive  it  to  be  formed  of  two  beams,  each  inserted  in 
a  firm  support  at  the  place  of  fracture,  and  acted  upon  at  each  end 
by  a  force  equal  to  half  the  weight  that  just  breaks  it,  but  which 
is  directed  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  This  force,  which 
is  equal  to  half  the  weight,  will  act  at  a  distance  which  is  equal 
to  half  the  length  ;  its  efibrt  is  therefore  equal  to  no  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  effort  of  the  same  weight,  applied  to  the  same 
beam,  if  supported  at  one  end  only  ;  and  as  this  effort  must  be 
just  equal,  at  the  instant  of  brepking,  to  the  transverse  strength 
of  the  beam,  the  latter  will  be  four  times  as  strong  as  when  sup- 
ported at  one  end  only. 
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In  the  beam  ABCD,  supported  at  C  and  D,  and  to  which  a 


t 

weight,  W,  is  applied  at  the  point  E,  which  bisects  AB.  If  we 
soppose  the  half  AEFD,  to  be  firmly  fixed  at  EF,  it  will  be  bro- 
ken by  a  force  applied  at  A,  in  the  vertical  direction,  which 
is  equal  to  i  W ;  the  moment  of  rotation  of  this  force  wiU  be  eoual 
to  the  respective  strength  of  the  beam,  and  as  the  distance  EA 
is*/,  (140) 

—=i2scfydx, 
and 

yfjf^,  (151) 

In  rectangular  beams,  one  of  whose  faces  is  horizontal,  we  obtain 
in  the  same  manner  as  (141), 

W=-p-.  (162) 

In  square  beams,  (141  6), 

2#<r> 
W=— .  (163) 

Incylindric  beams,  (142), 

4<r'« 
W=-p;  (164) 

with  a  similar  inference  for  the  case  of  a  concentric  hollow  cylin- 
der, as  in  (143)  and  (144). 

But  if  the  hollow  be  not  concentric,  the  strength  will,  in  the 
present  case,  increase  with  the  approach  of  the  cavity  to  the  up- 
per surface.  And  so  in  triangular  beams,  the  proportions  of  (146) 
and  (147)  will  still  hold  good,  but  they  will  be  stronger  with  the 
edge  uppermost. 

In  a  square  beam,  whose  diagonal  is  vertical,  (148), 

2*0^^2 
W= J —  .  (166) 

183.  In  the  case  of  a  beam  lying  horizontally^  and  firmly  fixed 
at  each  end,  the  resistance  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  single  beam 
supported  by  two  props,  added  to  those  of  two  beams  fixed  at  one 
end  only ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  three  fractures  must  be  produ- 
ced, one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end  ;  at  the  first,  the  re- 
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sistaoee  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  supported  beam,  or  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  same  beamy  if  supported  at  one  end  only. 
The  resistance  in  each  of  the  latter  cases,  will  be  that  of  a  beam 
of  half  the  length  fixed  at  one  end  only,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
last  resistance ;  the  whole  resistance  will  therefore  be  six  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  same  beam  when  fixed  at  one  end  only,  or 

In  rectangular  beams,  (141)  and '(153), 

W=-|-.  (157) 

In  aquare  beams,  (141  b)  and  (153), 

W=  — .  (158) 

In  cylindric  beams,  (142)  and  (154), 

W=-^.  (159) 

If  experiments  be  made  with  rectangular  beams,  in  either  of  the 
Aree  several  positions,  the  absolute  strength,  9,  is  determinable 
by  means  of  them,  for  calling  the  weights  that  just  break  them, 
W,  W,  and  W". 

In  beams  firmly  fastened  at  one  end,  from  (141), 

2/W 

In  beams,  supported  at  each  end  on  props,  firom  (152) 

*=2^;  (161) 

In  beams  firmly  fastened  at  each  end,  firom  (157) 

184.  When  the  beam,  instead  of  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
is  inclined,  an  increase  of  its  strength  takes  place,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  investigate. 
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Let  either  of  the  beams,  whose  iongitadioal  section  is  ABCD, 


lie  in  an  inclined  position,  and  let  the  angle  of  inclination  be  t,  the 
moment  of  rotation  of  the  weight  will  become 

Wicos.  t.  (163) 

The  effort  the  weight  exerts  to  break  the  beam,  is  no  longer 
exerted  directly,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  this  obliquity  into 
account,  if  bodies  be  constituted,  as  represented  by  our  hypothe- 
sis ;  for  the  number  of  fibres  that  act  to  resist  fracture,  is  still  the 
same.  In  bodies  that  are  not  fibrous,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  that 
are  crystallized,  the  inference  would  probably  be  different ;  but,  on 
this  point,  we  are  unable  to  refer  to  the  results  of  any  experiments. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  same  reasonhig  will  be  true,  whether 
the  beam  be  inclined  upwards  or  downwards,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  cases  of  its  being  supported,  or  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  its  being  fixed  at  one  end  only. . 

185.  When  the  weight  that  tends  to  break  a  beam  is  not  accu- 
mulated at  a  single  point,  but  is  uniformly' distributed  over  its 
whole  length  ;  its  effort  is  diminished  to  the  half  of  what  it  ex- 
orts,  when,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  it  acts  at  the 
opposite  extremity  ;  or  when,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  or 
fixed  at  both  ends,  it  acts  in  the  middle.  This  will  be  obvious 
in  the  first  case,  from  the  consideration  that  the  point,  where  the 
weight  acts,  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  instead  of  being 
at  its  end;  hence  its  moment  of  rotation  becomes  ^  /W;  and  as 
the  other  two  cases  are  deduced  immediately  from  the  first,  the 
same  principle  applies  to  them  also. 

186.  We  have  hitherto  omitted  the  action  of  the  weight  of  tbt 
beam  itself. 

In  small  beams  indeed,  their  own  weights  are  of  little  import 
taoce,and  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account  in  the  experiments ; 
but  in  large  beams  this  is  not  the  case,  as  may  easily  be  seen. 
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The  weight  which  Iweaks  a  beam  is  made  up  of  its  own  weight* 
and  the  weight  which  is  appUed  for  the  purpose :  the  fonner  acts 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  which  in  prismatic  beams  10 
in  the  middle  of  their  length.  Its  moment  of  rotation,  therefore, 
will  be  4  V/,  calling  the  weight  of  the  beam  V ;  the  joint  effort 
of  the  two  will  therefore  be,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at 
one  end,  and  placed  horizontally,  and  if  the  additional  weight  act 
at  the  extremity, 

and  the  formula  (140)  for  the  strength  will  become 

W+iV= — j^  .  (164) 

* 

In  beams  that  are  similar,  we  may  substitute,  for  2c/  ydx,  the  cube 
of  any  one  of  their  homologous  dimensions  multiplied  by  a  con- 
stant co-efficient ;  let  then 

//^=2c/y(ir: 

and  the  above  equation  becomes 

W+iV=«//».  (166) 

In  similar  beams  of  the  same  homogeneous  material,  the  weight 
is  a  function  of  the  cube  of  their  homologous  dimension,  as  will 
be  half  the  weight,  or 

and 

W+(p/^=«//>.  (166) 

It  will  therefore  be  evident,  that  while  the  strength  of  similar 
beams  increased  only  as  the  square  of  one  of  their  homologous 
dimensions,  the  effort  of  their  own  weight  to  break  them  increases 
with  the  cube ;  and  thus  a  limit  will  be  reached,  when 

and  W=0.    )  ^       ' 

The  same  principle  applies  equally  to  the  other  two  cases,  in 
which  beams  are  supported,  or  fixed  at  both  ends. 

187.  We  shall  now  recapitulate  the  results  of  our  hypothesis, 
and  state  what  discrepancies  have  been  observed  between  them, 
and  the  inferences  from  actual  experiment. 

(1.)  In  any  prismatic  beam  whatsoever,  thestrength  is  directly 
proportioned,  to  the  area  of  its  section,  and  to  the  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  where  the  fracture  terminates  ; 
and  inversely,  to  the  length  of  the  beam. 

(2.)  The  strengths  of  beams  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
when  fixed  at  one  end  only  ;  when  supported  by  a  prop  at  each 
end  ;  and  when  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends,  are  as  the  numbers 
1:4:6.  That  is  to  say  :  a  beam  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends,  is 
six  times,  a  beam  merely  supported  at  both  ends,  four  times  as 
strong  as  when  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  only. 


V 
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These  several  iDferances  from  the  hypothesis,  egree  within  all 
usual  limits,  with  the  results  of  experiments.  The  discrepancies 
ire :  that  the  strengths  increase  in  a  ratio  a  little  grester  than  the 
square  of  the  depth,  in  rectangular  beams ;  and  decrease  rather 
more  rapidly  than  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  length. 

The  second  of  the  above  propositions  admits  of  the  following 
cases : 

(a)  In  beams  of  the  same  material,  with  equal  and  similar  sec- 
tions, and  unequal  lengths,  the  strengths  are  inversely  propor- 
tioned to  the  lengths. 

The  lengths  being  equal : 

(f>)  In  rectangular  beams  of  the  same  materials,  the  strengths 
are  proportioned  to  the  product  of  the  breadth  by  the  square  of 
the  depth  ; 

(c)  In  square  beams,  the  strengths  are  proportioned  to  the  cubes 
of  the  sides  of  the  square  sections  ; 

(d)  In  solid  cylindric  beams,  the  strengths  are  proportioned  to 
the  cubes  of  the  radii  ; 

(e)  In  hollow  cylindric  beams,  having  the  same  quantities  of 
material  distributed  around  cylindric  cavities  of  dififerent  diame- 
ters, the  strengths  are  directly  as  the  diameters. 

(3.)  Large  beams  are  weaker  in  proportion  than  small  ones, 
for  their  own  weight  constitutes  a  part  of  the  force  that  tends  to 
break  them ;  and  in  similar  solid  bodies,  the  stress  growing  out 
of  their  own  weight  increases  as  the  cubes  of  their  homologous 
dimensions,  while  the  strength  only  increases  with  the  squares. 

We  see  from  this,  that  models  may  be  strong,  and  capable  of 
bearing  a  stress  far  beyond  any  that  can  be  applied  to  them  ;  ye.t 
that  machines  constructed  exactly  similar  to  them  in  proportion^ 
and  of  like  materials,  but  of  increased  dimensions,  may  become 
too  weak  to  bear  even  their  own  weight ;  that  there  must  be  ^ 
limit  to  the  size  and  extent  of  any  structures  that  can  be  erected 
by  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  that  a  similar  limit  exists  even  in  the 
works  of  nature.  Thus  in  organic  bodies,  mountains,  hills,  trees, 
the  size  they  can  attain,  without  risk  of  disintegration,  is  restricted 
within  certain  bounds.  In  the  animal  creation,  the  same  princi- 
ple applies,  and  the  limit  is  sooner  reached. 

Our  theory  would  show  that  when  a  body  becomes  weak  in 
eonseqaence  of  an  increase  of  length,  strength  may  at  first 
be  added  by  increasing  its  breadth,  and  still  more  by  increasing 
its  thickness,  the  length  remaining  constant.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  weight  is  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  length, 
and  finally  becomes  excessive.  The  same  quantity  of  material  may 
assume  a  stronger  form  by  being  fashioned  into  a  hollow  tube  ; 
yet  here  again  a  limit  is  reached  when,  the  circumference  of  the 

23 
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tube  becomes  so  thin  as  to  be  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  forces 
that  act  upon  it. 

In  animals,  we  find  that  the  smaller  classes  have  bones  far 
more  slender  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  larger  kinds.  Their 
muscles  arc  far  less  thick  in  proportion  to  their  length ;  and  their 
masses  are  diminished  in  a  proportion  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  cubes  of  their  similar  dimensions.  We  find  small  animals 
capable  of  lifting  weights  greater  in  proportion  to  those  of  their 
own  bodies,  than  larger  animals  can ;  and  in  spite  of  this  additional 
effort,  they  are  enabled  to  continue  their  exertions  for  a  longer 
period  without  fatigue.  To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  strength 
with  the  least  possible  weight,  the  bones  of  animals  have  the 
form  of  hollow  tubes,  as  have  the  quills  and  feathers  of  birds. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  trees  and  plants  made  up  of 
bundles  of  hollow  tubes ;  and  in  those  where  great  strength  and 
comparative  lightness  are  necessary,  these  are  again  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  whole  family 
of  the  gramina. 

(4.)  When  beams  are  in  an  inclined  position,  their  strength, 
which  we  shall  call  F,  becomes 

F=W  cos.  t.  (168) 

This  deduction  from  the  hypothesis,  is  true  in  practice,  so  long 
as  the  beam  does  not  bend  under  the  effort  of  the  weight  applied 
to  break  it. 

(5.)  When  the  pressure,  instead  of  acting  upon  a  single  point, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
beam  supported  or  fixed  at  both  ends,  is  equally  d  istributed  through- 
out the  whole  beam,  twice  the  weight  will  be  required  to  break  it. 

188.  As  far  as  we  have  recited  the  results  of  the  hypothesis, 
"  they  agree  in  all  useful  cases  with  the  deductions  from  experi- 
ment.    But  some  of  the  rules,  deduced  from  the  hypothesis,  do 
not  coincide  with  what  occurs  in  practice. 

Thus : 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  strength  of 
triangular  beams,  according  to  their  position,  with  an  edge  or  a 
face  uppermost ;  and  that  this  difference  follows  different  laws, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  beam  is  supported.  Ex- 
periment absolutely  contradicts  this ;  for  in  neither  of  the  three 
different  positions  in  which  beams  have  been  tried,  has  any  im- 
j^ortant  difference  been  found  in  the  strength  of  a  triangular 
beam,  when  placed  with  an  edge,  or  with  a  face  uppermost. 

So  also,  hollow  cylindric  beams  have  not  been  found  stronger, 
when  the  cavity  has  been  nearer  to  the  side  where  the  fracture 
terminates,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  conformity  with  hypothesis; 
neither  is  a  square  beam  stronger  when  its  diagonal  is  vertical. 
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These  remarkable  discrepaDcies^  together  with  the  less  impor- 
tant ones  that  have  been  noted  in  the  preceding  section,  arise 
from  an  omission  in  the  hypothesis ;  this  does  not  take  into  ac* 
count  the  elasticity  and  consequent  flexure  which  materials  un- 
dergo before  they  actually  break.  These  circumstances  have 
been  infroduced  into  the  investigation  by  Barlow,  in  his  treatise 
on  "the  Strength  and  Stress  of  Timber;"  to  this  work, 'then, 
we  refer  for  the  mode  in  which  the  following  formulae,  that 
coincide  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  experiment,  have  been 
obtained.  Using  the  same  notation  as  beforci  and  calling*  the 
angle  of  deflection  d. 

In  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other, 

/Wcos.  d 


ah 

In  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  at  the  middle, 

lYf 


»  ==' 


406^  cos."  d' 
In  a  beam  fixed  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

/W 


(170) 


*'""6a!»«co8."  d*  ^^''^^^ 

In  these  formuloe, »'  differs  from  » in  ourformulse  (160),  (161), 
and  (162),  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  strength  of  the  element  ydx  in 
(140),  (151),  and  (156),  instead  of  being  the  strength  of  2ydx. 
yfe  have  preferred  our  mode  of  estimating  the  respective  strength, 
inasmuch  as  it  retains  the  connexion  with  the  formula  (139), 
which  gives  the  value  of  the  absolute  strength. 

189.  In  order  to  make  our  formulae  applicable  to  practice,  we 
subjoin  a  table  of  the  respective  strength  of  various  bodies,  re- 
duced to  an  element  of  the  size  of  a  cubic  inch. 

TABLE 

or    THE    RESPECTIVE    STRENGTH    OF    VARIOUS    SUBSTANCES. 

Metals.  ' 

Wrought  Iron,  Swedish,         -         22000  lbs. 

do  English,  -         18000  lbs. 

Cast  Iron,     .         -         -         -  16000  lbs. 

Wood, 

Teak,  .         -         -         -  4900  lbs. 

Ash, 4050  lbs. 

Canada  Oak,  -         -         -  3600  lbs. 

EngUshOak,         -         -         -  3350  lbs. 

Pitch  Pine,  -         -         -  3260  lbs. 
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Beech»  ...        -  3100  lbs. 

Norway  Fir,-         -        -        -  2960  lbs. 

American  White  Pine,    -        -  2200  lbs. 

£lm,  ....  1013  lbs. 

We  are  without  any  good  experiments  on  the  respectiVa 
atrengtb  of  st^ne.  It  would,  however,  appear  from  some  expe- 
riments of  Gauthey,  that)  in  soft  freestone, 

*=68.7  lbs. 
In  bard  (Veestone, 

«=72.75  lbs. 

And  from  some  experiments  recorded  by  Barlow,  that  in  brick 

^=64  lbs. 

This  would  make  the  respective  strength  of  stone  and  brick,  far 
beneath  that  of  wood,  or  iron. 

The  preceding  table  may  be  applied  to  the  ealcolation  of  the 
strength  of  horizontal  beams,  of  any  figure  whatever,  by  the  three 
formylae,  (140),  (151),  and  (151)).  These  may,  however,  assume 
a  more  convenient  form  for  practice,  by  calling  the  area  of  the 
beam's  section,  A. 

Let  then — 

A=2fydxt  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  beam  in  sq. 

inches ; 
c=the  distance  of  tho  centre  of  gravity  of  A,  from  the  point  where 

the  fracture  terminates,  in  inches, 
/=the  length  of  the  beam  in  inches, 
«=the  number  from  the  preceding  table. 
W=the  measure  of  the  beam's  strength,  being  the  weight  which 

wUl  just  break  it  in  pounds. 

In  beams  fixed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at  tha  other, 

W=^.  (1T2) 

In  beams  supported  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

4c«A 
W=— |— .  (173) 

lii  beams  fixed  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

«r      6  csA 

W-:--j-~ .  (174) 

The  particular  formulae,  for  rectangular  square  and  cylindrie 
beams,  will  be  found  at  (141),  (1416),  (142),  (162),  (153),  (154), 
(157),  (158),  and  (159). 
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Of  the  ReaUiamee  of  BodM$  to  a  Force  exerted  h  crv^  ikem. 

196.  The  resistance  of  bodies  to  forces  that  act  to  crush  them, 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  follow  the  same  law  with  the  ab- 
solute strength  ;  that  is  to  say  :  it  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  area  of  the  body,  and  the  force  of  aggregation  of  its  particles* 
Experiment,  however,  shows,  that  the  thickness  of  the  substance 
has  an  important  influence  on  the  pressure  it  is  capable  of  bear- 
ing, without  being  crushed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  that 
very  thin  plates  are  readily  crushed  ;  their  resistance  next  in- 
creases with  the  thickness,  until  it  reach  a  maximum ;  and  finally, 
decreases  slowly,  with  a  farther  increase  of  thickness.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  frame  a  mathematical  theory,  that  should  re- 
present these  circumstances;  assuming,  that  the  body  was  com- 
posed of  flexible  fibres,  and  that  the  crushing  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  a  bending  in  the  fibres. 

The  respective  strength,  F,  of  the  pillar,  ABCD,  supposed  to 
be  rectangular,  is  represented  by  the  formula  (141). 


I^?*f 


3D 


IC 


F= 


eab 
21 


.2 


the  effort  of  the  weight  W,  exerted  to  break  it,  may  be 
represented  by  a  force,  bearing  a  constant  relation  to  the 
weight  and  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  column,  say,  at  the 

point  £ ;  Its  moment  of  rotation  will  be  ~a~  ,  and. 


kl> 


~2" 


s(df' 


='(^)  : 


whence. 


and  in  a  square  beam, 


(173) 


(174) 


191.  In  bodies  whose  sections  are  similar,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  resistance  to  a  force  exerted  to  crush  them,  is  propor- 
tioned, directly  to  the  cubes  of  the  homologous  dimensions  of  the 
sections,  and  inversely  to  the  squares  of  their  lengths.  The  most 
complete  set  of  experiments  that  we  have  upon  the  variation  in 
the  strength  of  columns  of  different  lengths,  are  those  of  Mus- 
chenbrook,  and  they  correspond  closely  with  the  above  theory.  The 
subject,  however,  has  not  been  so  fully  tested  as  to  authorize  us 
to  receive  any  theory  with  implicit  confidence.     We  shall,  in 
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consecjuence,  give  the  absolute  result*  of  experiments,  in  the 
terms  of  the  weights  and  dimensions  of  the  original  record, 
without  attempting  to  reduce  them  to  a  conventional  unit. 

TABLE. 

EXPERIMENTS  MADE  BY  RONDELET,  ON  THE  RESISTANCE*  OF  DIFFERENT 
SPECIES  OP  STONE  IN  CUBIC  BLOCKS,  OF  THE  SIZE  OP  6  CENTIMETRES 
IN  EACH  DIMENSION. 


Swedish  Basalt,      ... 
Basalt  of  Auvergne,  No.  1, 

do  No.  2, 

do  No.  3, 

Porphyry,      -         -        -         - 
Green  Granite.,  (Yosges,)  No.  1, 
Grey         do      (Brittany,) 
Granite^  fVoBges,)  No.  2, 
Granite,  f  Normandy,)     - 
Granite,  ^Champ  du  Boul,) 
Granite,  (Oriental  Rose,) 
Black  Marble,  (Flanders,) 
White  Veined  Marble,     - 
White  Statuary  Marble, 

Experiments  made  at  the  same  time  upon  cubes  of  stone,  whose 
sides  varied  from  3  lo  6  centimetres,  showed  that  the  streni^ths 
varied  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  areas  of  their  bases,  and  were 
ifot  influenced  by  the  thickness.  This  corresponds  to  the  law  of 
absolute  strength  in  §  179,  and  differs  from  that  we  have  given 
for  the  resistance  to  crushing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  cubes 
of  the  same  size  were  placed  one  upon  another,  a  diminution  in 
the  resistance  was  found  that  does  not  differ  much  from  the  lat- 
ter law. 

By  experiments  made  by  Rennie,  on  the  resistance  of  cast 
iron  to  pressure,  it  was  found  that  the  maximum  strength  was 
reached  at  thicknesses  of  from  fths  to  |  an  inch,  and  that  a  prism 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth,  was  crushed 
by  10,000  lbs. 

A  cube  of  cast  copper,  j^  inch  each  way,  was  crushed  by 
7318  lbs. 

A  cube  of  wrought  copper,-  of  the  same  size,  by  6440  lbs. 

Of  brass,  by  10304  lbs. 

Of  cast  tin,  by  966  lbs. 

Of  lead,  by  483  lbs. 

An  inch  cube  of  elm,  is  crushed  by  12S4  lbs. 

Of  American  pine,  by      -        -         1606  lbs. 


Spec.  Grav. 
3.065 

Cruthinfr  Weigbt. 
Kiiogramme*. 
47.809 

3.014 

44.250 

2.884 

51.945 

2.756 

28.858 

2.798 

50.021 

2.854 

15.487 

2.737 

16.353 

2.664 

20.482 

2.662 

17.555 

2.643 

20.441 

2.662 

22.004- 

2.721 

19.719 

2.701 

7.455 

2.695 

8.176 

•" 
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Of  Norway  fir,  by  -         -         1988  lbs. 

Of  English  oak,  by  -         -         3860  lbs. 

0/  the  Strength  of  Torsion. 

* 

192.  By  the  experiments  of  Coulomb,  the  resistance  of  wires 
of  the  same  material,  to  a  force  exerted  to  twist  them,  appears 
to  increase  with  the  fourth  power  of  their  diameters.  A  similar 
result  follows  nearly,  from  experiments  by  Rennie,  on  square 
bars  of  cast  iron.  It  would  also  appear,  from  a  simple  course  of 
reasoning,  that  the  resistance  must  diminish  with  the  distance  of 
the  point  in  the  rod  to  which  the  twisting  force  is  applied,  from 
the  place  where  it  is  fixed  ;  for  the  rod  tends,  under  the  action 
of  the  force,  to  form  a  screw,  the  distance  between  whose 
threads  is  the  same  as  the  distance  between  the  two  points.  And 
in  the  inclined  plane  which  the  screw  forms  when  developed, 
the  twisting  force  will  act  as  if  it  tended  to  raise  a  weight  along 
the  surface  of  the  plane,  whos&altitude  is  the  constant  lineal  dimen- 
sion of  the  base  of  the  rod. 

193.  We  have  no  experiments  on  the  absolute  resistance  to 
torsion :  the  following  are  the  relative  resistances  of  different 
naaterials  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Rennie. 

Lead,           -  -         .         .  looo 

Tin,             -  -        -         -  1438 

Copper,        -  -         -        -  4312 

Brass,          -  -         -         .  4688 

Gun  Metal,  -        .        .  5000 

Swedish  Iron,  ...  9500 

English  Iron,  -         -        .  10125 

Cast  Iron,  ...  10600 

Blister  Steel,  .         .         .  16688 

Sheer  Steel,  -         ...  17063 

Cast  Steel,  -         -         .  19562 


•• 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Op  the  Equilibrium  of  Artificial  Structurbs. 

194.  Every  building,  machine,  or  other  oHificial  structure, 
may  be  considered  as  made  up  ofa  system  of  forces,  and  in  order 
that  it  shall  be  stable,  it  is  necessary,  that  in  this  system,  the 
forces  which  tend  to  overthrow  it  fhall  not  exert  an  effort  greater 
than  those  which  tend  to  sustain.  If  equilibrium  exitft  among  all 
the  forces  that  act,  the  structure  will  be  stable,  until  some  new 

■  force  be  applied  to  disturb  this  state  of  equilibrium  ;  but  in  order 
that  it  shall  be  permanent,  the  sustaining  forces  must  have  so  great 
a  preponderance  over  those  which  tend  to  destroy,  that  no  acci- 
dental application  of  extrinsic  force  shall  be  able  to  overcome  the 
equilibrium.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importanee  in 
mechanics,  that  we  should  be  able  to  state  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium that  exist,  among  the  forces  that  are  to  be  found  in  action 
in  those  structures  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

195.  When  by  the  action  of  a  disturbing  force,  any  part  ofa 
structure  is  removed  from  its  place,  it  can  only  move  in  one  of 
two  ways;  it  may  be  pushed  directly  forwards  upon  the  base  on 
which  the  structure  rests,  or  upon  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture itself;  or  it  may  revolve  about  some  fixed  point  or  line.  If 
we  call  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  that  tend  to  support  a  structure, 
its  Strength,  and  that  of  the  forces  that  tend  to  destroy  it,  the 
Stress,  or  Thrust ;  in  the  former  case,  equilibrium  must  exist  be- 
tween the  strength  and  the  stress ;  and  in  the  latter,  between  the 
moments  of  rotation  of  these  two  resultants. 

Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Walls. 

190.  A  wall  may  be  considered  as  a  prismatic  structure  ;  and, 
in  its  most  simple  case,  as  symmetric  on  each  side  of  the  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  stress  acts,  and  in  which  its  own  centre  of  gra- 
vity falls.  In  this  case  we  may  leave  the  mass  of  the  solid  itself 
out  of  question,  and  examine  no  more  than  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium of  its  vertical  section. 
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Let  ABCD  be  the  Yertical  Bection  of  the  wall     Let  the  streM 


S  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  R  and  T,  of  which  R  acts  in  a  ho- 
rizontal, and  T  in  a  vertical . direction,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
wall  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place,  except  by  a  progreanve  mo- 
tion from  B  towards  A,  or  by  a  rotary  motion  around  the  point 
A. 

The  resistance  to  the  former  of  these,  wilLbe  the  friction.  The 
pressure  on  the  base,  AB,  will  be  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the 
wall,  M,  and  the  force,  T,  or  M+T ;  the  friction  then  wiU  be  . 

■  /(M+T) ; 

and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  will  be 

R=/(M+T).  (175) 

To  estimate  the  moments  of  rotation  of  the  forces :  from  the 
centre  of  gravity,  g^  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  g-X,  on  AD  ;  from 
S,  the  point  of  application  of  the  stress,  let  /all  the  perpendicular, 
SE,  on  the  same  line ;  let  AX=m,  A£=i,  £S=r ;  the  moment 
of  rotation  of  the  weight  will  be  Mm,  of  the  force  T,  T/,  and  of 
the  force  R,  Rr ;  the  two  former  will  concur  to  preserve  the  sta^ 
bility,  the  latter  to  destroy  it,  end  the  oandition  of  equilibrium  will 
be 

Rr=M«+T<.  (176) 

If  the  wall  have  a  rectangular  section,  and  be  of  homogeneous 
materials ;  let  its  height  =a,  its  thickness  =6,  its  density  =6  ; 
then,  as  the  mass  is  the  product  of  the  bulk  by  the  density, 

M=a6G.  (177) 

The  distance  of  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  point  A,  on  which  the  waU  would  tend  to  turn,  will  be 

The  resistance  to  a  horizontal  strain  will  be 

ahfG;  (ITS) 

The  moment  of  the  resistance  to  a  rotary  motion  will  be 

iat*G;  (179) 

Therefore,  in  a  rectangular  wall,  the  resistance  to  a  horizontal 
thrust  increases  with  its  thickness ;  and  the  resistance  to  an  e& 
fort  to  overturn  it,  with  the  square  c^the  thickncAs. 

24 
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197.  In  additioQ  to  the  action  of  the  streai^  to  move  the  wall 
horizontally^  or  to  overturn  it,  that  part  of  the  strew  which  is 
exerted  in  a  horizontal  direction,  tends  to  break  the  wall ;  that 
part  which  acta  in  the  vertical  direction,  tends  to  crush  it  The 
manner  of  th^  aftioo  of  a  foroe  of  the  latter  description  has  been 
explained  in  §  190.  Did  the  wall  consist  of  one  piece  of  a  homo- 
geneous aubstasce,  the  resistance  to  the  former  of  these  forces 
may  be  considered  as  a  case  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  which 
has  been  examined  in  §  1  Si.  But  walls  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  separate  portions  of  heavy  substances,  held  in  their 
place,  partly  by  the  friction  of  their  surfaces,  and  partly  by  the 
tenacity  of  cements;  hence,  for  the  quantity  «,in  (140),  we  must 
substitute  the  value  of  these  resistances.  In  respect  to  both  of 
these  circumstances,  we  have  excellent  experiments  by  Boistard, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Treatise  of  Gauthey  **de  la  Can- 
struclion  des  Ponts.^*  By  these  it  appears,  that  the  friction  of 
chisselied  stones  upon  each  other  is  constantly  four-fifths  of  the 
pressure ;  that  the  resistance  both  of  mortar  and  water  cement,  is 
proportioned  to  the  surface,  and  is  equal,  in  the  former,  to 
l'426f  lbs.  per  square  foot,  in  the  latter,  to  756}  lbs.  When 
plunged  in  water,  however,  the  strength  of  the  latter  is  rather 
increased  than  lessened,  while  the  former  retains  little  or  no  te- 
nacity. The  friction,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  greatest  in  the  low- 
est joiuts,  and  in  a  rectangular  wall,  will  decrease  uniformly  from 
the  base  to  the  top. 

198.  When  a  wall  is  to  resist  a  horizontal  strain,  it  may  bo 
strengthened  by  making  one  of  the  faces  sloping,  or  by  building 
buttresses  or  counterforts,  projecting  from  it  at  right  angles.  The 
advantages  derived  from  these  different  methods,  may  be  thus 
investigated. 

(I.)  Let  p  be  the  base  of  the  sloping  part  of  the  wall,  being 
the  addition  to  6  of  (177)  at  the  base,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  where  the  strain  acts;  the  equation  (175)  will  become 

R=afG(b+ip)i  (180) 

and  the  equation,  (176), 

Rr=aG(ifc>+£p+4p») ;  (181) 

If  the  slope  were  on  the  same  aide  with  that  on  which  the  strain 
acts,  Uie  moment  of  resistance  would  be 

This  latter  naethod  would  therefore  be  less  advantageous  than  the 
former.  Were  the  wall  to  be  increased  uniformly  in  thickness, 
by  the  qtiantity  }p,  the  moment  of  resistance  would  be 

Rr=aG(i6«+i6p+Jp«); 

And  this  would  be  the  least  advantageous  method  of  the  three. 


J 
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(2.)  Let  t]»  figure  represent  the  horiibiital  plan  of  the  wall 


nvcu  'M 


wkfa  three  of  its  bpttreeses,  the  intervals  between  which  are  each 
divided  into  tw<r  equal  parts  in  the  points  6,  H ;  if  the  horizontal 
strain  act  uniformly  along  the  whole  wall,  its  resultant  will  fall  in 
the  vertical  plane  that  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  in  this 
section,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  also  &11 ;  let  this  vertical  plane 
be  AB ;  let  theheightof  the  wall  =a,its  breadth  =b ;  the  projec- 
tion of  the  buttress,  AD^^e ;  its  thickness  MN=p ;  and  the  in- 
terval 6D==d ;  the  equation  for  the  resistance  will  become  (176) 

R=afa{bd+cp) ;  (183) 

for  the  moment  of  the  resistance,  (176), 

Rr=aG(lVd+6cd+4c^).  (184) 

By  an  investigation  similar  to  that  made  in  the  former  case,  it 
will  be  found,  that  buttresses  applied  to  the  side  of  the  wall  on 
which  the  stnun  acts,  are  less  advantageous  than  those  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  that  either  are  preferable  to  an  addition  of  their 
quantity  of  malarial  to  a  wall  of  i^ttform  thickness, 

199.  These  principles  are  applied  to'  a  very  great  extent  in 
architecture.  Thus  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt, 
which  are  the  most  stable  buildings  containing  chambers,  that 
have  been  erected  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are  pressed  by  heavy 
stone  roofs,  have  a  considerable  external  slope ;  the  same  form 
is  given  to  the  terrace  walls  of  fortifications,  which  are  besides 
strengthened  within  by  buttresses.  In  the  wonderful  buildiijgs 
of  the  middle  ages,  known  by  the  name  of  Gothic,  the  walls  have 
such  large  and  numerous  apertures  as  almost  to  disappear  en- 
tirely ;  bqt  in  them,.the  stress  of  massive  vaults  of  stone  is  v^ell 
sustained,  by  means  of  buttresses  of  great  projection,  and  which, 
by  being  built  with  an  external  slope,  unite  the  advantages  of 
both  methods.  As  an  instance  of  this,  may  be  cited  the  buttresses 
of  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge ;  these  project  at  their 
base  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  body  of  the  bqilding,  and 
the  whole  space  between  them  is  almost  completely  occupied  by 
windows. 

Equilibrium  of  Columns, 

SOO.  The  reasoning  in  §  1 90  and  §  191,  might  be  considered 
as  directly  applicable  to  the  cme  of  columns  haying  a  weight  to 
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support  opon  their  taminiU.  It  is  ii#(,  however,  stiff  eiently  strict 
to  be  sdmitted,  when  the  length  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
area  of  the  section.  A  column,  as  then  stated,  if  iu  materials 
be  either  wholly  incompressible,  or  after  thej  have  been  compress- 
ed as  far  as  their  elasticity  will  admit,  can  only  give  way,  by  e 
flexure  taking  place  either  in  the  whole  mass,  or  in  the  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  hence  becomes  necessary  to  take  into 
account,  the  mode  in  which  the  stress  acts  to  produce  this  flez- 
ure,  and  the  manner  in  which  resistance  of  the  material  opposes 
it. 

Let  ua  take  the  case  of  an  elastic  plate  Minn,  infinitely  thin. 


and  fixed  at  the  point  M  in  such  a  manner,  that  however  it  may 
be  bent,  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  MT,  shall  remain  constant 
Let  us  suppose,  thdt  this  plate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
number  of  forces  acting  in  the  same  plane,  which  will  be  that  of 
the  curvature.  Gallthe  resultant  of  the  components  of  these 
forces  that  are  parallel  to  the  axis  AT,  P,  and  that  of  componeuta 
parallel  to  AX,  Q;  the  co-ordinates,  x  and  y,  of  the  curve  being 
referred  to  the  same  two  axes.  It  is  required  to  detamine  tiM 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  forces  P  and  Q,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  plate  which  will  tend  to  restore  it  to  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  MT. 

If  at  any  point  of  the  plate  m,  the  part  Mn  becomes  fixed,  and 
the  part  mn  perfectly  rigid,  a  case  that  will  not  affect  the  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium :  the  effect  of  the  forces,  P.  and  Q,  will  be  to 
lend  to  turn  the  part  mn  around  the  point  m,  and  the  action  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  plate  will  be  exerted  to  turn  the  same  part  of  the 
plate  in  a  contraiy  direction  :  hence  the  elasticity  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  force  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  line  m<,  and  whose 
intensity,  £,  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  must  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  rotation  of  P  and  Q,%i  respect  to  the  pcHnt  m* 
If  p  and  9,  be  the  distances  of  these  forces  firom  the  axes  Ax 
and  Ay,  their  distances  from  m,  will  be  p— <r,  and  9— «.  The 
equation  of  equilibrium  will  therefore  be 

P(p-^)+Q(9-*)=E.  (185) 

At  any  other  point  than  m,  the  elasticity  of  the  plate  will  act  with 
a  different  intensity.     The  law  usually  assumed  to  represent  the 
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elasticity  is,  that  the  forc^is  proportioned  to  the  teneioDt  or  is  at 
anj  giveopointfinveraelj  proportioned  to  the  radius  of  curvature. 
If,  then,  £  be  the  value  of  the  elasticity  at  a  point  whose  radius 
of  curvature  is  equal  to  unity,  at  any  other  point  the  elasticity  will 
be 

£ 


The  well  known  value  of  p  is 


P(p-a:)+Q(g-x)=y 


(186) 


( 


'+»)' 


whence  we  obtain 


P(p— *)+Q(,_)  = 


('+^)' 


(187) 


We  may  consider  this  equation  with  greater  ease,  by  confining 
ourselves  to  the  cases  that  may  occur  in  practice. 
tltI^^."  ^^^^  suppose  that  the  plate  is  so  situated  that  the  tangent 
MT,  is  parallel  to  the  axis  AX,  and  that  the  force  P  is  the  sole 
force,  and  acts  at  the  end  N  of  the  plate ; 


then  Q'ssO,  and  if  we  call  the  length  of  the  plate  U 


da^ 


( 


14 


(188) 


If  the  curvature  of  the  plate  be  yeiy  smaU,  ^  wiU  tJso  become 

dt*  ^ 

ytaj  smaU,  and  its  square  ^  may  be  nejglected  in  the  lecoBd 

member  of  the  equation ;  we  may  take  theiefore 

P(I-^)  =  E^;  (,8,) 
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Integrating  we  obtain 

VOx-^)^E%;  (190) 

and  there  is  no  need  of  an  arbitrary  constant ;  for  when  ar=0» 

ax 
Integrating  again,  we  obtain 

.   in  which  A;  represents  the  distance  AM. 

If  we  make  the  versed  sine  of  the  curvature  MB  =/,  when  x=^ 
y =Ar— /;  and  we  obtain  for  the  value  of/,  neglecting  its  algebraic 
sign, 

f=^l''^  (192) 

in  which  we  have  a  relation  between  the  length  of  an  elastic  plate, 
and  the  force  that  is  capable  of  producing  a  given  curvature. 

(2).  If  we  suppose  that  the  force  P  in  its  turn  becomes  equal  to 
0,  and  that  the  force  Q  is  applied  to  the  extremity  N  of  the  plate,  in 


such  a  manner  that  its  prolongation  passes  through  the  point  M, 
at  which  point  the  plate  rests  upon  a  plane  AY,  the  plate  will 

then  be  curved,  as  in  M  m  N.    If  we  again  neglect  -r-=-  the  equa- 
tion  of  equilibrium  will  become 

Q(,-y)=Eg-.  (198) 

•     Multiplying  by  dy,  and  integrating  we  have 

Q(29y-i^+A)  =  E  JJ  .  (193«) 

In  order  to  determine  the  constant  quantity  A,  let  /  be  the 
greatest  value  ofy,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time 

and 

dx 

-p=0  ;  therefore 

29(9^y)-(9-/}'+A-0, 


• 
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and 

suMituting  this  value  of  A  in  (193a)  it  becomes 

(i\/'-{q-!f')]=^%,  (194) 

or 


<ix= 


^[|(/'-(9-»)0]  5 
whose  integral  is 

9-y=/sin.  xy/^  ;  (195) 

in  which  there  is  no  need  of  an  arbitrary  constant,  for  when 

If  we  suppose  that  the  axis  AX  is  identical  with  the  line  MN, 
and  that  the  i^s  are  positive,  when  reckoned  downwards  from  this 
line,  then  the  equation  becomes 

j=/ain.«>/|-.  (196) 

In  this  expression  y  becomes  =0,  when  7=0,  or  x=l;  and 
when  the  curvature  is  very  small,  we  may  consider  /  as  coinci- 
ding with  MN ;  upon  this  hypothesis  then, 

8in./v/|-=0; 

Q 

and  this  can  only  be  true  when  ly/  r=-  isan  exact  multiple  of  half 

the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  let  m  be  any  whole  number,  and  r, 
the  relation  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter ;  we 
can  express  this  fact  as  under 

from  which  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  Q, 

ami  the  equation  (196)  takes  the  form 

y=/sm.  y^x.  (198) 

When  iit=  1  which  is  the  smallest  possible  value, 

Q=  4jpr '  (199) 

and 


* 
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from  these  we  may  deduce  that  when  the  value  of  Q  is  less  than 
in  (}^^)»  ^^  ^U  ^^^  produce  any  effect  on  the  elastic jplate. 

This  last  case  will  represent  the  action  of  a  weight  w,  upon  an 
elastic  plate*  standing  vertically  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  We 
have  for  the  value  of  die  weight  that  will  produce  no  flexure, 

W=9i .  (201) 

If  instead  of  a  single  elastic  plate  of  infinite  thinness,  we  con- 
sider the  forces  to  act  upon  a  body  of  definite  magnitude ;  let  the 
forces  be  as  before,  P  and  Q,  acting  in  the  plane  XY, 


parallel  to  the  axes  AX  AY,  let  Mmn  be  the  curvature  which  the 
action  of  the  forces  has  given  to  one  of  the  generating  lines  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  suppose  that  through  some  point  m,  of  this 
curve  a  plane  passes,  to  which  the  curve  at  that  point  is  a  nor- 
mal, and  that  its  intersection  with  the  body  be  represented  by  a 
curve  such  as  mm\  Refer  this  curve  to  two  rectangular  axes  air, 
and  ao,  that  lie  in  its  plane,  of  which  aw  is  perpendicular  to  t^e 
plane  in  which  the  forces  P  and  Q  act,  and  touches  the  curve  mm 
on  the  side  where  the  action  of  these  forces  tends  to  bend  the 
body ;  call  the  co-ordinates  of  this  cuiye  w  and  «• 

The  body  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  elastic  fibres ;  and  if  we  suppose,  as  before,  that  the  part 
Mn  becomes  fixed,  and  the  part  mn  inflexible,  we  shall  have  again 
for  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  an  equality  between  the  moments 
of  rotation  of  P  and  Q,  and  the  force  of  elasticity.     The  latter 

E 

for  any  one  fibre,  whose  base  is  dw  x  <{o  is  by  (186),  —  dw  fh  ; 

E 
its  moment  in  respect  to  the  axis  ano  is  —  dw  vdo*    The  moment  of 

rotation  of  the  whole  base  mm'  will  be  — Ifdw  vdv^  and  the  con- 
dition  of  equilibrium  ( 1 86 ) , 

P(p— ir)+Q(^— y)=— //dw  vdt.  (202) 

If  th^  section  of  the  body  were  a  rectangle,  one  of  whose  sides 
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corresponds  to  av, 

f/dw  vdv=^ .  (203) 

If  the  section  were  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  r, 

f/dw  vdv=*r'' .  (204) 

If  the  body  were  a  cylindric  tube, 

ff  dw  vdv =c(R'— dr'^),       .  (205) 

and  the  relation  between  the  diameters  of  a  solid  cylinder,  and  a 
cylindric  tube,  of  equal  strengths,  would  be 

r=V[R(R'— O].  f206) 

It  will  be  therefore  obvious,  by  comparing  the  four  last  equations 
with  (Ul),  (142),  (143),  (144),  and  (145),  that  the  resistance 
to  flexure  follows  the  same  laws  as  the  resistance  to  fracture,  so 
far  as  the  strength  has  reference  to  the  area  of  the  section ;  but 
as  respects  the  length,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  ( 197),  and 
(199),  that  the  strength  to  resist  flexure,  diminishes  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  square  of  that  dimension. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  column.  Suppose  a  solid  to  be 
placed  vertically — that  it  is  charged  with  a  weight  W  at  its  up- 
per extremity,  and  that  all  its  horizontal  sections  are  circular.  In 
this  case,  W=Q,  and  if  we  take  for  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates 
the  point  that  bisects  the  height,  f=q ;  the  first  term  in  (202) 
may  be  neglected.  Combining  (202)  and  (204),  we  obtain  for 
the  equation  of  equilibrium, 

p 

The  smallest  quantity  of  material,  or  the  greatest  strength  with 
a  given  quantity  will  be  obtained,  when  the  resistance  to  flexure 
is  the  same  in  every  section.  In  this  case  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  flexure  the  beam  undergoes,  is  constant,  and  the  curve  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  ^. 

In  a  solid  of  equal  resistance,  the  curve  assumed  in  bending  will 
have  a  constant  radius  of  curvature,  or  be  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
p.     The  value  of  i^  will  become 

y=p— x/(p'— or); 

substituting  this  value  of  rf  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  obtain 

r'=^  [/-P+  >/  if'-^l .  (208) 

This  will  be  a  maximum  when  x=0,  or  the  column  must  be 
thickest  in  the  middle  of  its  length. 

Were  this  analysis  carried  farther,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  column  should  diminish  towards  each  end^  to  a  point,  and 
should  therefore  have  the  figure  of  a  spindle. 

In  the  foregoing  inyestigation,  however,  it  has  not  been  taken 
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into  view,  that  the  resistance  to  a  crushing  force  depends  upon 
the  number  of  fibres,  and  consequently  in  a  homogeneous  body, 
on  the  area  of  the  surface  pressed.  The  above  inference  will, 
therefore,  only  hold  good  in  the  impossible  case,  thai  all  the  fibres 
should  be  curved,  and  meet  at  the  two  extremities  in  a  point. 

Let  us  next  take  the  case  of  a  column  resting  on  a  horizontal 
base,andofacircular  section  throughout,  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  curve  around  the  axis  ;  and  that  a  force  acts,  which  is  distri- 
buted in  the  ratio  of  the  external  surfacesof  the  horizontal  sections, 
and  whose  directions  are  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis. 

Gall  the  resultant  of  these  forces  R.  It  is  obviously  an  instance 
of  the  case  No.  (1),  of  our  preliminary  analysis. 

The  equation  of  equilibrium  obtained  fi-om  (202)  and  (203)  ia 

P 

If  n  be  the  pressure  upon  the  unit  of  the  surface,  we  have 

whence  we  obtain 

the  generating  curve  is,  therefore,  one  convex  towards  its  axia, 
and  in  which  the  abscissas  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the 
ordinates. 

201.  From  the  preceding  course  of  reasoning  it  may  be  in- 
ferred : 

That  the  strength  of  a  column  is  proportioned  directly  to  its 
area,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  its  length ;  that,  were  its  fibres 
capable  of  being  collected  at  each  end  into  a  point,  it  ought  to 
have  the  form  of  a  spindle.  As  this,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that,  were  reference  to  be  had  only  to  the 
weight  the  column  is  to  support,  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  thicker 
in  the  middle  of  its  length.  As  it  has  also  its  own  weight  to  sup- 
port, the  swell  ought  to  lie  lower  than  half  the  height,  for  in  this 
way  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  lowered,  and  the  base  enlarged  ; 
and  thus  the  resistance  to  a  force  exerted  to  overturn  it,  or  to  one 
tending  to  thrust  it  horizontally  from  its  place,  will  be  also  increa- 
sed. 

The  practice,  then,  of  architects  is  founded  on  reason,  and  is  as 
follows  :  In  the  Grecian  Doric,  the  columns  are  truncated  cones, 
whose  least  base  is  uppermost.  In  the  Roman  Doric,  in  the  Ionic, 
the  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders,  the  columns  are  sometimes 
made  cylindrical  for  one  third  of  their  height  from  the  base,  and 
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for  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  their  height,  are  frusta  of  cones ; 
at  other  times  they  swell  at  one  third  of  their  height,  the  whole 
external  surface  being  one  of  revolution,  formed  by  a  curve  con- 
cave towards  the  axis.  It  is  most  usual  to  make  this  curve  a 
conchoid. 

202,  When  the  weight  exerts  a  lateral  thrust,  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  column  remaining  constant,  it  may  be  infer- 
red from  §198,  that  the  axis  of  the  column  ought  not  to  be  vertical, 
but  should  be  slightly  inclined,  towards  the  side  against  which 
the  weight  acts.  By  a  recent  examination  of  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon,  it  his  been  found  that  this  principle  is  there  applied, 
and  to  great  advantage.  The  columns  of  the  external  perystyle 
in  this  perfect  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  all  have  their 
axes  slightly  inclined  inwards. 

203.  When  a  column  has  no  weight  other  than  its  own  to  sup- 
port, but  is  acted  upon  by  a  stress  exerted  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  the  form  should  be  that  of  a  conoid,  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  curve  convex  towards  the  axis.     And  which,  when  the 
stress  is  proportioned  to  the  surface,  as  is  the  case  in  the  action  of 
a  fluid,  should  be  a  curve  whose  abscissas  are  in  arithmetic, 
and  ordinates  in  geometric  progression.     We  have  instances  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  trunks  of  tree  rises  from  their  roots,  and 
their  branches  from  their  insei*tion  into  the  trunk,  or  into  larger 
branches.    In  the  arts,  we  find  a  beautiful  application  of  it,  by 
Smeaton,  in  the  construction  of  the  Edystone  Lighthouse.  In  this 
remarkable  edifice,  obstacles  of  the  most  appalling  character  were 
to  be  overcome  in  its  erection  ;  and  it  is  frequently  exposed  to 
violent  swells  of  the  sea.     The  rock  on  which  it  was  built  is  in- 
clined :  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  cut  it  into 
steps,  to  each  of  which  one  of  the  lower  courses  of  stones  is  adapted. 
These  steps  are  so  formed,  that  one  at  least  of  the  stones  of  each 
course  is  dovetailed  to  the  rock  ;  the  remaining  stones  are  so 
cut,  that  none  of  them  can  be  removed,  without  being  lifted,  unless 
the  dovetail  should  be  disunited  ;  and  throughout  all  the  courses, 
no  one  of  the  outer  stones  can  be  removed  horizontally  without 
moving  all  those  in  the  same  course.  In  addition  to  the  tenacity  of 
the  cement,  the  courses  were  connected  by  dowels  of  the  form  of 
cubes,  of  a  hard  stone,  one  half  of  each  of  which  is  inserted  into 
each  course.  This  structure  has  now  stood  in  its  perilous  situation 
for  seventy  years,  and  has  borne  without  injury,  the  great  stress  to 
whieh  it  is  exposed.  A  structure  of  similar  character  has  more  re- 
cently been  erected  on  the  Bell  Rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 
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EquiliMum  of  Terraces. 

204.  When  earth  is  piled  up  into  mounds  or  terraces,  we  may 
conceive  that  the  faces  of  these  were  at  first  vertical ;  the  earth 
compusinor  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  being  loose,  will  separate 
itnelf  and  fall;  and  thus  the  base  will  be  gradually  enlarged,  and 
the  face  become  more  and  more  inclined,  until  the  friction  on 
the  surface  of  the  inclined  plane,  thus  formed,  becomes  equal  to 
the  force  with  which  the  earth  would  tend  to  descend  it  At  this 
point,  any  farther  wear  of  the  mound  would  cease,  and  it  would 
become  stable,  each  particle  on  its  surface  being  in  equilibrio,  un- 
der the  action  of  its  own  weight,  the  resistance  of  the  surface  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  and  the  retarding  force  of  friction. 

In  loose  soils,  the  earth  will  not  be  supported  until  the  surface 
make  an  angle  of  60^  with  the  vertical  plane  ;  in  tenacious  soils, 
the  support  may  take  place  when  the  angle  reaches  54°, 

205.  If  it  be  required  to  support  a  terrace  by  a  vertical  wall,  it 
must  be  so  constructed  that  it  shall  be  able  to  bear  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  the  prismatic  mass  of  earth,  which  lies  above  the  plane,  that 
would  form  the  surface  of  a  bank  that  would  be  itself  supported. 
But  this  prism  is  itself  partially  supported  by  friction,  and  we  must, 
before  we  can  ascertain  its  horizontal  thrust,  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  force  it  would  exert  in  a  horizontal  direction,  is  counterac* 
led  by  the  friction. 

Let  us  suppose  a  weight,  W,  to  lie  upon  a  plane  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  an  angle  fi. ;  and  that  a  force,  A,  is  applied  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  which,  with  the  friction,  just  supports  the  weight  If 
we  resolve  each  of  the  forces  R  and  A,  into  two  others  ;  one  of 
which  is  parallel,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  they 
become 

R  cos.  fi.,  R  sin.  fi, ; 

and 

A  sin.  JUL,  R  co6.  lu. 

The  two  which  are  parallel  to  the  plane,  act  in  contrary  directiotta ; 
their  sum  is,  therefore, 

R  cos.  fii — A  sin.  ja. 

The  other  two  concur  in  direction ;  their  sum,  therefore,  is 

R  sin.  jx+A  cos.  |x, 

and  represents  the  whole  pressure  on  the  plane;  the  frictioa 
will,  therefore,  be 

/(R  sin.  f^)+/(A  cos.  f*)  ; 

and  as  the  friction  is  equal  to  a  force  that  will  just  support  the 
weight  upon  the  plane,  this  value  of  the  friction  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  forces  that  act  parallel  to  the  plane.  Forming  an  equa- 
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Hon  of  tbese  two  ejpressioiiB,  wo  obtain  firo»  H  for  the  value  of 

A=W.(^-^^^).  (210) 

\  tan.  JA+/  / 

If,  then,  the  earth  be  supported  by  a  wall,  the  second  member  of 
this  equation  will  represent  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  ®*™" 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  the  investigation  of  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  tbe  prism,  BC£. 


Let  the  angle  CBE^fiL ; 

the  line  BC=a ; 

and  the  variable  ordinate  in  the  direction  of  BC=x. 
The  element  of  the  surface  will  be 

xdx  tan.  |x ; 

and  if  ^  be  the  density  of  the  earth,  its  weight  wiU  be 

gxdx  tan.  fj. ; 

the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  element  will  be 

1 — /tan.  |x 


gxdx  tan.  fj.  i  ■ 


tan.fA+/ 


)• 


er 


If  we  make 


..«Lr  (  1— /ton- 1*  \ 


1— /tan.  fib  __ 


M, 


(211) 


1+ycot  it, 

the  thrust  of  the  element  is 

Mgxdx» 

Litegrating,  and  making  or = a,  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  the  whole 
thrust 

ia*gM. 

The  moment  of  the  thrust  of  the  element  wiQ  be 

Mgxdx^a — x). 

Integrating,  and  making  x^^a^  we  have  for  the  moment  of  the 
whole  thrust 
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The  expreflsion,  (210),  will  become  =30,  when  tan.  fA«0,  or 
when  tan.  it»=  _. ;  between  these  two  limits  there  will  be  a  value 

when  the  thrust  will  be  a  maximum,  determined  by  making 
dM=0 ;  from  this  we  obtain 

if  we  substitute  this  value  in  (210),  we  obtain  for  the  thrust, 

ia^tan.V; 
and  for  the  moment  of  the  thrust. 

The  angle  whose  tangent  is  —f+  V  (1— /*)>  ^  just  douUe  of 
that  whose  tangent  is  -,  and  the  latter  angle  is  that  at  which  the 

earth  would  just  be  supported  by  its  own  friction ;  in  loose  earth, 
then, 

fi,=30%  and  tan.  1^=  \/^  ; 
in  tenacious  earth, 

|A=27",  and  tan.  /*=  \/ J  neariy. 
Hence,  in  the  first,  the  thrust  will  be 

ia'g.  (212) 

and  its  momentum, 

In  the  second,  the  thrust  will  be 

*«»?,  (2") 

and  its  momentum. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  (179),  that  the  moment  of  the  resist- 
ance of  a  wall,  whose  altitude  is  a,  to  a  horizontal  thrust,  is 

and  this,  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
moment  of  the  thrust,  or  in  the  case  of  loose  earth, 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  thickness  of  a  rectangular  wall, 

6=i^/(a»g<J).  (217) 

The  value  of  the  thickness  of  a  wall  with  any  given  slope,  may 
be  in  like  manner  obtained  fi-om  (181),  and  that  of  a  wall  with 
buttresses  from  (184). 

0/ihe  Equilibrium  (jfArchtB, 

806.  When  an  aperture  of  considerable  extent  is  to  be  covered 
by  a  mass  of  any  material  whatsoever,  it  will  appear  at  once» 
from  what  has  been  said  in  §  186,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  use 
of  beams  or  horizontal  lintels,  growing  out  of  the  differenee  be- 
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tween  the  ratios,  in  which  the  respective  strength,  and  the  action 
of  their  own  weight  to  break  them,  increase.  This  limit  will  be 
reached  earlier  in  stone  than  in  any  other  material  of  which  we  havo 
treated,  inasmuch  as  its  respective  strena;th  is  but  small,  while 
its  weight  is  great.  So  also,  in  this  material,  it  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  pieces  sufficiently  large  to  form  lintels,  even  of  a 
size  within  the  limit  at  which  they  would  become  too  weak.  In 
all  these  cases,  we  have  recourse  to  what  is  called  an  arch. 

An  arch  difiers  from  a  lintel,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  the  material,  arranged  in  such  a  iitanner  as 
mutually  to  sustain  each  other ;  and  as  each  piece  has  but  small 
dimensions,  measured  in  a  horizontal  direction,  each  will  sustain 
a  considerable  vertical  pressure,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
force  that  is  applied  to  them  is  borne  by  their  mutual  action  up* 
on  each  other's  surfaces.  Arches,  generally  speaking,  have 
curved  or  polygonal  surfaces,  forming  the  lower  part  of  their 
mass,  which  are  concave  towards  the  horizon.  They  are  support* 
ed  at  the  extremities  upon  walls ;  and  in  this  case,  the  resistance 
they  oppose  to  the  forces  that  tend  to  destroy  them,  is  principally 
that  with  which  their  materials  resist  a  force  that  tends  to  crush 
them.  But  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  arch  is  a  curve  or 
polygon,  convex  towards  the  horizon,  in  which  case  their  princi- 
pal resistance  is  due  to  the  absolute  strength  of  the  material. 

As  both  the  absolute  strength,  and  the  resistance  to  compres- 
sion are  more  intense  in  all  materials,  than  their  respective 
strength  ;  and  as,  in  addition,  the  forces  that  tend  to  deslroy  an 
arch,  act  in  most  cases  obliquely,  it  is  at  once  obvious,  that  an 
aperture  of  far  greater  length  can  be  covered  by  an  arch,  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  application  of  the  same  material. 

The  circumstances  that  afiect  arches  will  differ  according  to 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed.  These  are  princi- 
pally, stone  or  brick,  cast  iron,  wood,  wrought  iron  in  the  shape 
of  chains,  and  ropes  ;  arches  of  the  three  former  substances  re- 
quire no  distinctive  appellation,  we  shall  call  arches  of  the  last 
two  kinds.  Arches  of  Suspension. 

207.  A  stone  or  brick  arch  is  composed  of  a  number  of  prisms, 
whose  section  is  a  trapezium ;  these  may  be  considered  as  trun- 
cated wedges,  4ind  are  called  Voussoirs.  They  are  generally  of 
an  uneven  number ;  the  odd  one,  which  occupies  the  vertex  of 
the  arch,  is  called  the  Keystone.  The  vertical  walls  on  which 
they  rest,  are  called  Abutments,  and  when  there  are  two  con- 
tiguous arches,  the  intermediate  wall  is  called  a  Pier.  The  point 
where  the  vertical  wall  meets  the  curve  of  the  arch,  is  called  the 
Spring  of  the  arch.  The  distance  between  the  piers  or  abutments 
that  support  a  single  arch,  its  Span.     The  lower  or  inner  curve 
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of  an  areh  is  called  its  lotrados ;  the  upper  or  outer  curve,  iti 
Extrados.  The  intervals  between  the  voussoirs  are  called 
Joints. 

208.  In  considering  the  theory  ofarches,  it  has  been  usual  to 
proceed,  either  by  assuming  a  given  intrados,  and  investigating 
the  relative  size  of  the  voussoirs ;  or  assuming  the  magnitude  of 
the  voussoirsi  to  investigate  the  curve  of  the  intrados.  In  both 
cases,  the  voussoirs  have  been  considered  as  wedges,  perfectly  free 
to  move  upon  each  other,  or  resisted  neither  by  friction  nor  the 
tenacity  of  cement. 

By  the  former  method,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  voussoirs,  in  order  that  equilibrium  should  exist,  should 
be  to  each  other  as  the  portions  cut  from  a  horizontal  line  passing 
through  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  by  the  prolongations  of  the  joints. 
In  the  case  of  an  arch,  whose  intrados  is  a  portion  of  a  circle,  the 
relative  weights  of  the  voussoirs  would  be  the  diflferences  of  the 
tangents;  and  if  the  arch  were  semicircular,  the  lower  voussoirs 
must  be  infinite. 

By  the  latter  method,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  arch  of  equili- 
brntion,  if  the  voussoirs  be  equal,  must  be  a  homogeneous  cate- 
naria  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  unequal  voussoirs,  a  catenarian  curve 
loaded  with  weights  proportioned  to  those  of  the  voussoirs.  And 
in  the  case  of  weights,  varying  in  the  relation  of  the  diflferences  of 
the  series  of  tangents,  the  curve  would  become  a  portion  of  a  circle. 
Both,  methods  being  founded  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  give, 
not  only  in  the  last  quoted  instance,  but  in  all  others,  similar  re- 
sults. 

An  arch  of  equilibration,  determined  in  either  mode,  would 
have  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  highest  possible  position,  and 
would  therefore  be  in  a  state  of  tottering  equilibrium.  Hence,  any 
action,  however  small,  exerted  upon  it,  would  shake  the  voussoirs 
from  their  position,  and  the  arch  would  be  destroyed.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case  in  practice,  that  arches  may  be  considered 
among  the  most  permanent  of  structures  ;  hence,  it  is  obvious, 
that  so  far  from  the  friction  and  the  adhesion  of  the  cements 
being  quantities  that  may  be  safely  neglected,  or  for  which  a 
mere  correction  may  be  applied  to  an  hypothesis  from  which 
they  are  first  abstracted,  they  constitute,  in  truth,  forces  ases^ten- 
tial  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  as  the  mutual  pressure  of  the 
voussoirs  themselves. 

It  would  also  appear  from  these  hypotheses,  that  anarch  would 
exert  no  horizontal  thrust  upon  its  abutments,  unless  the  face  of 
the  abutment  were  not  a  tangent  to  the  arch  at  its  spring ;  and 
hence,  that  a  thrust  would  not  be  created  by  flattening  the  arch, 
provided  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  spring  coincided  with 
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the  horizontal  line  passing  through  it.     All  these  inferences  arei 
in  like  manner,  contradicted  by  experiment. 

In  order,  then,  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  theory  of  arches, 
it  is  necessary  that  experiment  and  observation  should  be  pre- 
viously called  in,  to  show  the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
arches  change  their  form,  or  actually  give  way.  Such  experi- 
ments were  first  made  on  very  small  models,  by  Davisy,  at  Mont- 
pelier,  about  the  year  1732 ;  and  were  repeated  on  a  larger  scale 
by  Boistard,'  in  1800.  Similar  experiments  were  also  made  by 
Gauthey  ;  and  the  same  author  has  recorded  his  observations  up- 
on a  number  of  broken  bridges,  and  others  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
cay as  to  require  their  being  taken  down.  P#rronet  likewise,  at  a 
previous  date,  had  made  accurate  observations  upon  the  change 
of  figure  undergone  by  new  arches,  at  the  moment  of  removing 
their  centres. 

209.  Arches  are  built  by  laying  their  voussoirs  upon  a  tem- 
porary arch  or  fram^  of  wood,  called  a  Centre,  whose  upper  sur- 
face has  the  form  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  arch.  In  laying 
the  voussoirs,  it  is  found  that  the  lower  ones  retain  their  position 
simply  by  virtue  of  the  friction  upon  the  faces  on  which  they 
rest,  and  that  they  may  be  laid  wholly  independently  of  the 
centre.  They  do  not  begin  to  slide,  until  the  inclination  of  the 
faces  becomes  equal  to  about  40^.  At  this  time  they  begin  to 
press  upon  the  centre,  which  would  have  its  form  changed  in  coo- 
sequence,  were  it  not  loaded  at  the  summit,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  this  change  of  figure. 

As  the  number  of  voussoirs  increases,  a  pressure  begins  to  take 
place  on  the  upper  part  of  the  centre,  which  tends'  to  press  it 
against  the  spring  of  the  arch  ;  the  upper  voussoirs  tend  to  turn 
around  their  lower  angle,  and  the  joints  open  at  the  extrados. 
AVhen  the  keystone  is  placed,  and  the  centre  removed,  the  open 
joints  close  again,  and  new  openings  and  motions  appear  in  the 
arch,  to  represent  which,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  figure: 


The  upper  parts  of  the  arch,  from  D  to  d^  are  no  longer  sup- 
ported, except  by  their  mutual  pressure ;  this  tends  to  close  their 

26 
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joints  at  the  extrados,  and  press  them  from  each  side  towards  the 
point  E ;  this  point  becomes  a  point  of  support  for  both  halves  of 
the  arch.  The  joints  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intrados  will  open. 
The  pressure  on  the  point  E,  necessarily  reacts  towards  the  abut- 
ments and  the  lower  parts  of  the  arch,  which  it  tends  to  over* 
throw  by  causing  them  to  turn  aronnd  their  outer  angles  K  and  k. 
In  consequence  of  this  pressure  and  reaction,  each  halfof  the  arch 
separates  into  parts  at  some  intermediate  points,  D  or  d.  These 
serve  as  points  of  support  for  the  higher  parts,  and  to  transmit 
their  action  towards  the  abutments.  If  the  latter  do  not  possess 
sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  arch,  it  separates 
into  four  parts,  which,  in  breaking,  turn  around  the  points  K,D,E, 
d  and  k,  as  upon  hinges.  If  the  abutments  are  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  pressure,  it  still  manifests  itself  by  closing  the  joints  of 
the  extrados  near  the  point  E,  and  of  the  intrados  near  the  points 
d  and  D ;  causing  those  of  the  intrados  to  open  near  the  point  E, 
and  of  the  extrados  near  the  points  D  and  d. 

The  position  of  the  points  d  and  D,  which  are  called  Points  of 
Rupture,  depends  upon  the  figure  of  the  vault,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight  it  supports.  In  determining  the  strength  of 
an  arch,  it  is  important  to  know  their  position.  It  is  always  at 
the  weakest  part  of  the  arch  ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  that  where 
it  is  thinnest,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Id  the  experiments  it  was  found,  that : 

In  semicircular  arches,  that  did  not  rest  on  abutmentsi  the 
points  of  rupture  were  at  an  angle  of  30^  from  the  spring. 

In  oval  arches,  formed  of  three  circular  arcs,  at  50^,  of  the 
small  arc  rising  from  the  spring. 

In  fiat  arches,  the  points  of  rupture  were  at  the  spring,  as  they 
were  in  all  circular  arches  whose  versed  sine  was  less  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  chord. 

In  all  cases  the  whole  mass,  say  the  arch  and  its  abutments, 
tended  to  divide  into  four  parts,  turning  upon  points  in  the  intra- 
dos, at  the  spring  or  base  of  the  abutment,  and  the  vertex,  and 
separating  at  two  intervening  points. 

210.  To  investigate  the  action  of  the  forces  that  tend  to  produce 
these  motions. 

Suppose  the  arch  to  be  divided  into  two  symmetric  parts,  by 
the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  line  £C,  the  relations  of 
the  forces  will  be  identical  on  each  side  of  EC.  Let  K  be  the 
origin  of  the  co-ordinates ;  let  x  and  y  be  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical co-ordinates  of  the  point  D ;  x'  and  y'  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
point  E. 

Resolve  the  forces  that  act  at  D  into  two,  Xand  Y,  parallel  to  the 
two  co-ordinates ;  those  that  act  at  £  into  two  also,  X'  and  Y'. 
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By  the  principle  of  vertical  velocities,  §  70,  the  equation  of  equi- 
librium will  be 

Xd«+Ydy+X'dr'+Y'dy'=0.  (21S) 

The  forces  that  act  at  D,  act  upon  aMever  ED,  which  we  shall 
caliy!  those  at  £  upon  another  D£,  which  we  shall  call  g^  their 
values  in  terms  of  tne  co-ordinates  are 

the  difierentials  of  which  are  respectively 

and 

Multiplying  the  first  members  of  these  equations  respectively  by 
the  constant  co-efficients  /  and  /',  we  have 

Ixdx+hfdy ; 
and 

i'(:r'— *)djc'— /(  y— jp)(ir+ &c. 

If  these  be  added  to  the  equation  (218),  we  shall  find  from  it 
that  the  sum  of  the  terms,  that  involve  the  differential  of  any  one 
of  the  co-erdinatos  »=0,  or 

Xdx+lxdx^r{x'—x)da!-0 ; 

Ydy+lydy—l\y''^)dy=0 ; 

Tdy^+n!f-^)dy'=-Oi 
dividing  by  dx,  ds/j  dy  and  dy',  we  obtain 

X'+/'(x'— *)=0, 
Y+/'(y'-^)==0; 

and  eliminating  /  and  l\ 

(X+X')tr— (Y+Y>=0.  I  (*^*) 

The  forces  which  act  are  the  weights  of  the  two  portioas  of  the 
arch,  applied  to  their  respective  centres  of  gravity,  M  and  N ;  call 
these  weights  m  and  n. 

The  arch  being  in  equilibrio, 

X=0. 

If  for  m  we  substitute  its  two  parallel  components  acting  at  D  and 
£,  their  magnitudes  will  be 
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EF 
and  at  D,     m  pn^Y'. 

The  force  m  resolved  in  like  manner,  gives  for  its  action,  at  D, 

KS 

hence  the  sum  of  the  forces  that  act  at  D,  is 

_    EF         KS 

^-"*EQ'*''*KR' 

and 

FQ     DQ 

FQ  .  „ 

because  it  is  only  the  component  of  m  gQ  in  the  direction  of  £ 

that  acts.  Substituting  these  values  in  the  two  equations,  (219) 
we  obtain  identical  values  for  both  terms  of  the  first  member  of 
the  first ;  in  the  second,  we  have 

FQ    DQ 
"*  eB  •  eE  •  ^^— "•  KS— m.  KR=0.  (220) 

In  order,  then,  that  equilibrium  shall  exist,  the  first  term  must  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  last ;  and  for  stability  it  ought  to  be 
greater. 

The  deductions  fi-om  this  theory  are  abundantly  simple. 

From  the  vahie  of  the  horizontal  thrust,  X',  it  appears  that  it 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  line  FQ,  or  with  the  approach  of 
the  centres  of  gra\dty  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  arch  to  their  sum- 
mit 

We  may,  therefore,  see  that  it  would  be  possible  to  investigate 
a  curve  for  the  extrados,  when  the  intrados  is  given,  that  would 
form  an  arch  without  any  horizontal  thrust  whatsoever.  When 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  Uie  higher  part  of  the  half  arch  falls  in  the 
middle,  which  it  will  very  nearly  do,  when  the  arch  is  very  low 
and  the  vault  of  uniform  thickness, 

EQ 

and  the  formula  becomes 

m    DQ 
~2    EQ  •  KU— ^.KS— m.KR=0.  (221) 

If  the  arch  be  fiat,  EQ  becomes  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
voussoirs.     If  we  call  this  thickness  e,  and  the  span  of  the  arch 

I 

2 »  the  expression  will  become 

m     / 

Ye'  KU— n.KS— m.KR^O.  (222) 
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From  this  it  follows,  that  the  horizontal  thrust  of  a  flat  arch,  is 
equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  its  weight,  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of 
the  length  to  the  thickness.  Not  only  does  the  horizontal  thrust 
diminish  with  the  approach  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  half  arch  to  its  vertex^  but  the  same  causes  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  pressure  on  the  keystone. 

In  very  low  arches,  this  pressure  becomes  equal  to  the  eighth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  arch,  multiplied  by  the  relation  of 
the  span  to  the  whole  height  of  the  arch,  measured  from  the  top 
of  the  keystone. 

In  flat  arches,  the  pressure  on  the  keystone  is  just  half  the  hori- 
zontal thrust. 

21].  It  will,  therefore,  be  at  once  seen,  that  it  is  advantageous 
to  diminish  the  depth  of  the  keystone  as  much  as  possible  ;  for 
this  will  diminish  both  the  pressure  upon  itself,  and  the  horizon- 
tal thrust.  No  more  depth,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  the  key- 
stone, than  is  just  sufficient  to  insure  safety  from  the  joint  action 
of  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  agitation  produced  by  extrinsic 
causes.  The  value  of  the  resistance  to  pressure  in  various  kinds 
of  stone,  has  been  given  in  §191.  It  will  be  proper  to  allow  for 
its  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  depth,  which  in 
this  case  will  be  the  horizontal  dimension  of  the  keystone,  and  to 
proportion  the  surface  so  as  to  bear  three  times  the  weight  that 
is  capable  of  crushing  it. 

In  arches  of  the  form  of  a  circular  arc  of  but  few  degrees,  the 
horizontal  thrust  is  very  great ;  and  even  when  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness is  given  to  the  abutment,  absolute  safety  is  not  obtained ;  for 
the  effort  of  the  thrust  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  tenacity 
of  the  cement,  and  separate  the  haunches  of  the  arch  from  the  abut- 
ment. This  risk  is  even  greater  in  arches  of  wood  or  iron,  rest- 
ing upon  stone  abutments,  and  there  are  several  instances  on 
record,  of  bridges  of  these  materials  having  fallen  as  soon  as  the 
centering  was  removed. 

The  first  application  of  the  formula  (220),  is  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  points  of  rupture.  When  the  figure  of 
the  arch  is  given,  the  resolution  of  this  problem  presents  no  great 
difficulty  in  its  principles.  These  are  as  follow  :  An  arch  ne- 
cessarily breaks  in  its  weakest  part,  which  is  that  in  which  its  re- 
sistance has  the  least  ratio  to  the  forces  that  act  upon  it,  and  which 
is  not  in  consequence  necessarily  the  thinnest  part  of  the  vault. 
The  point  of  rupture  will  therefore  be,  where  the  moment  of  the 
force  that  tends  to  overturn  the  lower  part,  is  the  greatest  possi- 
ble, when   compared   with  the  forces  that  tend   to  sustain  it. 
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This  ratio  is 

FQ  DQ 


mKR+»KS ;  (223) 

when  this  is  a  maximum,  its  difierential=0. 

Id  circular  arches,  however,  this  simple  principle  is  attended 
with  practical  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  transcendental 

Siuantities  which  the  nature  of  the  circle  introduces.  In  arches 
ormed  of  several  circular  arcs,  the  calculation  becomes  wholly 
impossible.  In  place,  then,  of  a  direct  mathematical  investigation, 
the  position  of  the  points  of  rupture,  determined  by  the  experi- 
ments of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the 
calculation.  The  resulting  thicknesses  of  the  abutments,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  is  usually  given  in  practice,  and  requires  to 
be  increased,  in  order  to  allow  for  want  of  firmness  in  the  founda- 
tion ;  and  to  au|;ment  the  pressure  on  the  plane,  where  the  arch 
meets  the  foundation,  so  much  as  by  the  friction  to  prevent  sli- 
ding;, should  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  be  insufficient.  A  pow- 
erful aid  might  be  obtained  in  resisting  the  latter  action,  by  uni- 
ting the  courses  of  stone  by  means  of  dowels.  We  give  the  thick- 
ness of  abutments,  calculated  by  Gauthey,  whose  work  we  have 
followed  in  our  analysis,  for  arches  of  60  French  metres  in  span; 
this  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  similar  inquiries. 


Species  of  Arch.      I  Thickness  of  Abut- 
'^  *  ments. 


Position  of  Points  of 
Rupture. 


METRES. 

Semicircular,  1.  32  IZ^  80' 

Oval  flattened  ^d,  1.  62  SP  30' 

do         do     ^th  2.  24  40o  30' 

Circular  arc  of  60°,  3.  09  O^  00' 

212.  It  has,  generally  speaking,  been  usual  to  give  to  the  piers  of 
bridges  the  same  thickness  as  to  their  abutments.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary  ;  for  when  two  arches  rest  on  the  same  pier, 
their  horizontal  thrusts  mutually  counterbalance  each  other ;  and 
the  pier  has  no  other  stress  to  bear  than  that  of  the  superincum- 
bent weight.  It  is  frequently  advantageous  in  practice  to  make 
the  piers  as  thin  as  possible  ;  as  for  instance,  when  a  bridge  cros- 
ses a  rapid  stream,  or  one  subject  to  sudden  floods.  The  ancient 
bridges,  and  those  of  England,  generally  speaking,  have  their 
abutments  equal  to  their  piers ;  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
when  the  arches  are  built  in  succession.  But  when  all  the  arches 
are  canied  up  simultaneously,  and  their  centres  struck  at  the  same 
time,  it  becomes  practicable  to  give  dimensions  to  the  piers  suited 
merely  to  the  stress  they  are  afterwards  to  sustain.  Such  is  the 
present  practice  of  the  French  engineers. 
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213.  Arches  belong  as  a  principal  feature  to  no  architecture 
more  early  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Belzoni  indeed  states,  that 
he  found  at  Thebes,  the  relics  of  arches  of  brick  that  seemed  to 
be  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Persian  conquest.  But  even  were  the 
arch  then  known,  it  was  but  little  used.  The  oldest  arch  in  ex- 
istence-is  that  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  the  architects  of 
which  were  Etrurians;  and  in  the  works  of  the  Romans,  we  find 
arches  superior  in  magnitude  to  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con- 
structed, with  but  one  exception,  that  we  shall  presently  state. 
The  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Trajan,  over  the  Danube,  were 
semicircular,  raised  on  lefty  piers  and  abutments,  and  had  a  spaa, 
of  1 80  feet. 

The  bridge  of  Vieillebrioude,  in  France,  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  bridge  of  Trajan  in  dimensions,  than  any  other  modern 
bridge ;  it  was  built  in  1454,  and  has  a  span  of  178  feet.  And  as 
the  bridge  of  Trajan  has  long  since  fallen,  it  was  until  within  a 
year,  the  largest  arch  in  existence. 

The  bridges  of  Gignac  and  Lavaur,  in  France,  have  each  arches 
of  1 60  feet. 

The  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  and  the  centre  arch  of  the 
bridge  of  Mantes,  have  each  1^7  feet  span. 

The  great  arch  of  the  bridge  of  Verona,  in  Italy,  has  160  feet. 

The  marble  bridge  at  Florence,  buiit  by  Michael  Aogelo,  has 
138  feet. 

The  span  of  the  centre  arch  of  Waterloo  bridge,  in  London,  is 
ISO  feet,  and  of  that  of  the  new  London  bridge,  140  feet. 

At  the  present  moment  a  bridge  is  constructing  over  the  Dee, 
at  Chester,  in  England,  whose  span  is  200  feet.  Should  thisstand 
after  the  centre  is  removed,  it  will  be  the  greatest  stone  arch  of 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

In  consequence  of  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  other  mate- 
rials in  the  United  States,  our  stone  bridges  are  neither  numerous 
nor  important  The  most  beautiful  specimen  of  this  species  of 
architecture  that  we  possess,  is  the  acqueduct  bridge  at  the  Little 
Falls  of  the  Mohawk. 

Equilibrium  of  Domes. 

^14.  The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  domes  or  spherical 
vaults  J  and  if  the  curve,  in  the  figure  on  p.  201,  that  represents 
B  section  of  an  arch,  be  now  assumed  for  the  section  of  a  dome,  the 
circunristances  that  take  place  in  its  fracture  will  also  be  represented, 
it  having  pointsol  fracture,  and  dividing  into  four  parts.  But  in 
arches  which  are  cylindrical,  or  vaults  that  are  cylindroidal,  the 
rupture  takes  place  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the 
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points  D  and  df  while  in  a  dome,  the  line  of  rupturo  is  a  circle.  In 
domes,  the  weight  of  the  upper  portions  will  be  less  than  in  arches, 
the  points,  of  rapture  will  lie  hip;her,  the  horiEontal  thrust,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  keystone  will  also  be  less.  Domes,  therefore,  will 
be  borne  by  less  abutments  than  arches ;  but  as  domes  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  raised  upon  a  lofty  wall,  instead  of  resting  upon  an 
abutment,  it  is  inconvenient  to  give  this  wall  a  great  thickness; 
and  hence  artificial  means,  that  will  be  presently  mentioned,  are 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  resistance. 

215.  Domes  are  of  more  easy  construction  than  afches,  for  each 
course  keys  itself,  and  they  may  even  be  erected  without  any 
permanent  centre  ;  while  an  arch  must  be  finished,  and  the  key- 
stone placed,  before  it  supports  itself;  each  course  in  a  dome  serves 
as  a  keystone  to  those  that  are  beneath,  and  apertures  of  large  di- 
mensions may  therefore  be  left  in  the  middle  of  dome^.  These 
serve  for  the  admission  of  light,  or  may  be  made  the  base  of  other 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  structure. 

'  Domes  derive  much  of  their  beauty  from  a  geometrical  property 
they  possess,  which  is  as  follows:  the  common  intersection  of  a 
sphere,  and  a  cylinder  whose  axis  is  directed  to  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  is  a  circle,  and  of  course  a  plane  curve.  Hence,  if  any  num- 
ber of  arches  be  arranged  on  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon,  a  dome 
may  be  built  resting  upon  them  ;  and  a  cylindrical  tower  may  be 
built  upon  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  a  dome,  and  may  in  its 
turii  become  the  support  of  a  second  dome. 

216.  Domes  had  their  origin  among  the  Etruscans,  whose  tem- 
ples were  circular  in  plan,  and  eovered  with  a  simple  hemispheric 
vault.  The  Romans  borrowed  this  species  of  structure  from  that 
neighbouring  nation,  and  brought  it  to  great  perfection.  The  finest 
iintique  specimen  that  remains  of  this  species  of  building,  is  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Pantheon.  This  building  has  a 
circular  ground  plan,  on  which  is  raised  a  lofty  cylindrio  wall  that 
bears  a  hemispheric  dome,  144  feet  in  diameter.  As  the  walls  have 
not  of  themselves  sufficient  stability  to  support  with  certainty  the 
lateral  thrust,  they  are  loaded  at  the  spring  of  the  arch  by  ma- 
sonry, accumulated  in  the  following  mode:  The  generating  curve 
of  the  inner  surface,  or  iotrados  of  the  dome,  is  a  semicircle,  the 
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eztrados  is  a  leas  portion  of  a  greater  eircle,  as  naprssented  io  the 


H 


figure  ;  hence  it  becomes  possible  to  raise  the  external  vertical 
faces  AB,  of  the  wall,  much  higher  than  the  internal  CD ;  and  a 
great  weight  rests  upon  the  spring  of  the  arch,  while  the  lower 
portions  of  the  arch  itself  are  also  strengthened. 

The  domes  of  a  number  of  Christian  churches  were  built  at 
the  intersection  of  the  aisles  that  form  a  cross ;  they  were  hence 
borne  upon  four  arches,  to  which  they  were  applied  upon  the 
principle  stated  in  the  last  section. 

To  give  greater  elevation,  the  first  dome  was,  in  the  progress 
of  architecture,  terminated  immediately  above  the  keystones  of 
the  arches,  and  a  second  dome  raised  upon  the  circular  ring  that 
constituted  the  opening.  A  bolder  architect  proposed  to  raise  a 
eylindrie  wall  upon  this  ring,  and  support  upon  it  the  second 
dome.  Thus  was  gradually  reached  the  sublime  conception  of 
the  dome  of  St  Peter's.  In  realizing  this  conception,  various 
practical  di£Eiculties  presented  themselves.  The  principle  ap- 
plied in  the  Pantheon  was  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  mass  of  material  it  would  require,  that  might  have  increased 
the  pressure  beyond  that  which  the  abutments  of  the  supporting 
arches  could  bear.  A  flattened  external  dome  would  have  beea 
invisible,  except  from  a  distance,  and  wholly  deficient  in  beauty. 
For  these  reasons,  the  dome  that  was  seen  from  within,  was  made 
of  the  smallest  practicable,  but  of  uniform  thickness,  and  the  part 
seen  from  without,  the  half  of  an  oblong  spheroid.  In  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  these  two  domes  are  both  of  masonry,  and  spring  from 
a  common  base,  as  in  the  figure,  diverging  as  soon  as  the  outer 

and  innner  curve  of  each,  intersect 
each  other.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  London,  the  inner  dome  isofbrick^ 
the  outer  a  wooden  frame,  bearing  a  co* 
vering  of  sheet  lead.  To  support  the 
frame  that  bears  the  outer  dome,  a  trun- 
cated cone  of  brick  rises  from  the  inner 
dome,  and  bears  the  smaller  cupola  or 

27 
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laDtern,  which  in  St  Peter's  is  borne 
on  the  ring  Uiat  terminates  the  outer 
dome.  A  section  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

Although  in  these  different  modes, 
lightness  and  beauty  were  both 
gained,  the  resistance  to  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  is  so  much  diminished, 
that  the  domes  could  not  have  been  suppibrted  by  the  balancing 
of  their  parts,  or  by  the  cohesion  of  cement ;  to  remedy  this  de- 
'  feet,  the  lower  courses  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  are  bound  by 
strong  hoops  of  wrought  iron  ;  and  at  St.  Paul's,  chains  are  laid 
in  a  groove,  cut  in  the  stone  ring  whence  the  dome  springs,  and 
secured  by  melted  lead. 

Domes  and  groined  arches  are  formed  in  Gothic  architecture, 
at  the  junction  of  vaults  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
circular  arcs.  The  lateral  thrust  is,  in  these  cases,  met  by  but- 
tresses formed  on  the  principles  of  §193,  and  the  resistance  to  it 
is  further  increased,  by  loading  the  buttresses  with  heavy  masses 
of  stone,  assuming  the  form  of  pinnacles.  These,  which  form 
one  of  the  chief  embellishments  of  Gothic  architecture,  are  beau- 
tiful, not  only  from  their  graceful  figures,  but  from  their  evident 
adaptation  to  an  important  purpose. 

0/  FTooden  Arches. 

SI 7.  Wood  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  arches  also, 
or  to  the  formation  of  frames  that  may  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
arches.  The  application  of  the  principles  employed  in  the  pre* 
ceding  chapter,  to  this  material,  is,  however,  different  from  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  theory  of  stone  arches.  While  in  stone 
arches  the  mass  is  made  up  of  separate  parts,  which  divide  in  par- 
ticular points,  and  move  around  others  as  if  they  had  no  cohesion, 
so  that  the  respective  strength  may  be  considered  as  nothing, 
and  the  whole  available  resistances  are,  that  of  friction,  and  that 
which  the  material  opposes  to  a  crushing  force ;  the  use  of  wood 
brings  into  efficient  action  its  respective  strength,  and  the'  resist- 
ance to  separation  may,  in  some  cases,  become  that  furnished  by 
the  absolute  stren<::th.  The  length  that  can  be  safely  given  to  a 
single  beam,  supported  or  fixed  at  each  end,  and  lying  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  b  limited  by  its  own  weight,  as  has  been  seen  in 
§186. 

218.  If  the  force  that  acts  be  greater  than  can  be  borne  by  a 
single  beam,  two  may  be  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  like 
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a  single  piece.     Thtts,  If  a  beam  be  merely  laid  upon  aDOther,  at 


C 


AB  apon  CD,  each  will  resist  the  effort  to  bend  it,  which  must 
precede  fracture,  merely  with  its  own  force;  the  system  iathere- 
lore  only  twice  as  strong,in  respect  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  that  act, 
as  the  single  beam.  If  then,  the  single  beam  have  reached  the  limit  at 
which  it  breaks  by  its  own  weight,  they  will  both  be  broken. 
If  now  the  two  beams  be  united,  as  may  be  simply  done  by  dow- 
els or  pins,  in  such  a  way  that  one  cannot  bend  without  causing 
an  equal  bending  in  the  other,  the  two  will  act  as  a  vingle  beam, 
and  the  strength  will  be  four  times  as  great  (141),  as  that  of  the 
single  beam,  or  twice  as  great  as  the  united  strength  of  the  two 
acting  separately  ;  hence,  the  two  thus  united,  will  now  not  only 
bear  their  own  weight,  but  require  an  additional  weight  equal  to 
their  own,  to  break  them.  Two  beams  may  be  still  more  ad- 
vantageoaaly  united  by  cutting  their  adjacent  surfaces  into  the 
form  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  turned  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  the 
figure.     If  these  be  united  by  screw  bolts,  or  by  straps  of  metal, 


both  must  bend  together,  and  hence  act  to  resist  fracture  like  a 
single  beam.     This  method  is  called  Trussing. 

219.  When  the  limit  of  strength  is  reached,  either  in  a  single 
beam  or  in  this  arrangement,  two  beams  may  next  be  placed  in 
an  inclined  position,  pressing  against  each  other,  as  in  the  figure. 


The  action  of  the  weij^ht  being  now  oblique  to  the  direction  of 
the  beam,  the  effort  of  the  weight  will  decrease  with  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  of  inclination,  §  184. 

Let  F  be  the  strength  of  the  compound  beam,  and  W  the 
weight  just  sufficient  to  break  it 

A  lateral  thrust  will  also  take  place  at  the  points  A  and  B,  which 
may  b^  represented  by 

W  cot.  t.  (2^4) 
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2d0,  If  instead  of  two  beamti  {oclined  at  an  anglOi  a  piece  of 


small  curvature  be  substitutedy  the  effort  of  the  weight  will  be 
diminished,  §  134,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  CAB; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  wood  to  flexure,  as  well  as  its  strength, 
will  be  enhanced  even  in  a  higher  ratio,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  bendi^ng  a  curved  piece  in  the  direction  opposed  to 
its  curvature.  The  latter  advantage  is  of  course  gained  only  in 
the  case  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  being  also  curved  ;  for,  if  the 
fibres  be  cut  across,  the  strength  will  be  diminished  ;  because  the 
lateral  cohesion  of  the  wood,  which  (see  §  180)  is  far  less  than 
its  respective  strength,  is  now  the  only  resistance  that  remains.  , 

Whenever  the  line  €  A  does  not  cut  the  intrados,  we  may  witli-> 
out  error  consider  the  half  of  the  arch  as  a  straight  piece  of 
equal  dimensions,  loaded  at  one  end  by  a  weight  acting  vertically, 
and.  standing  itself  upright  This  weight  will  be  equal  to  so 
much  of  the  force  as  acts  in  the  direction  AC,  and  the  condition 
of  equitibrium,  between  this  component  of  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
turbing forces  that  act,  and  the  strength  of  the  arc  will  be  given 
by  the  formula  (199). 


'B 


in  which  /  is  the  length  of  the  arc  CA. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  chapter  omitted  the  question  of  the 
elasticity  of  wood,  and  may,  in  this  case,  substitute  for  that  pro* 
perty  the  respective  strength.  Using  this,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
there  are  three  different  methods  of  valuing  £,  according  as  the 
pieces  that  form  an  arch,  when  there  are  more  than  one,  are  com- 
bined :  when  they  all  act  distinctly ;  when  they  are  merely  com- 
bined by  the  vertical  posts  of  the  arch,  or  by  other  pieces  crossing 
them ;  and  when  they  are  so  united  as  to  form  a  body,  no  part  of 
which  can  move  without  affecting  all  the  rest. 

In  the  first  case,  supposing  each  of  the  pieces  to  have  a  rectan- 
gular section,  whose  breadth  is  a,  and  depth  6 ;  let  to  be  the  num- 
ber from  the  table  of  relative  strength,  n  the  number  of  pieces. 

E=na6*ir;  (225) 

In  the  last  case, 

E=»*aMw;  (226) 

and  in  the  second  case  il  will  be  intermediate. 
It  IB,  however,  hardly  possible  to  unite  beams  in  audi  a  way  as 


r 
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to  give  tfaem  the  entire  strength  determined  hj  ike  last  fonnula. 
And  in  any  case  iHiatever,  a  lai^ge  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
after  calculating  the  value  of  £• 
If  W  be  a  weight  resting  npon  the  vertex  of  the  arch, 

Q=W  COS.  t. 

But  if  the  weight  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  arch, 

Q=^W  COS.  t. 

S2i.  If,  however,  the  curvature  be  considerable,  we  can  no 
longer  consider  the  wooden  arc  as  formed  of  two  straight  pieces, 
but  must  have  recourse  to  principles  in  some  respects  similar  to 
those  of  stone  arches.     In  the  arc  ACB,  a  force  acting  at  C,  will 

not  break  the  beam  at  that  point, 
but  at  two  points,  D  and  d,  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  the  two 
points  of  support;  and  the  lower 
parts,  AD  and  B^,will  turn  around 
A  and  B,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stone 
arch,  (see  §  209).  The  point  of 
rupture  is  easily  determined  in 
this  case;  for,  the  respective 
strength  of  a  beam  of  equal  thick- 
ness, being  uniform  throughout,  if  the  momentum  of  the  stress 
be  abstracted,  whether  the  beam  be  straight  or  crooked,  the  rup- 
ture must  occur  where  the  effort  of  the  weight  acts  most  directly 
upon  the  beam.  This  point  will  be  determined  by  letting  fall  a 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  arc,  c,  upon  the  line  CA. 

Having  thus  determined  the  point  of  rupture,  we  may  proceed 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  the  force  P 
that  acts  in  the  direction  CA,  and  the  resistance  at  the  point  D. 
This  may  be  done  by  conceiving  that  the  part  DA  is  immovea^ 
hie,  and  that  the  part  DC  being  firmly  fixed  at  D,  is  acted 
upon,  by  a  force  that  tends  to  bend  it,  in  the  direction  C  A.  This 
will  not  afiect  the  condition  of  equiKbrium,  and  it  becomes  an 
application  of  the  formula,  (192). 

In  which  /  is  the  length  of  the  arc  CA,  and  /the  versed  sine  of 
the  curvature  which  the  force  P  is  capable  of  producing.  From 
this  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  P 

3E/ 

^^    i'  •  .      (227) 

But  /  is  a  fiinction  of  P,  and  the  value  of  the  latter  is  stiU  m- 

volved  in  the  expression,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  the 

means  of  detarmining  /.     This  can  always  be  safely  done  by 


K 
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taking  as  ^  value  of/,  the  mazunuin  flexure,  or  that  which  pre- 
cedes rupture.     This  deduced  from  experiment,  is 

/=0.0013j 

€22.  In  applying  these  principles  to  the  construction  of  hridgesy 
two  different  methods  have  been  pursued. 

(1.)  A  continuous  arc  has  been  formed  by  bending  plank,  ar- 
ranged so  that  none  of  their  joints  should  be  opposite,  and  united 
by  bolts  and  iron  straps,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as  a  single 
piece.  Suoh  is  the  principle  of  the  bridges  erected  in  Europe 
under  the  direction  of  Wiebeking.  Of  these  the  bridge  of  Bam- 
berg is  the  most  remarkable.     Its  span  is  221  feet. 

In  this  bridge,  the  road  passes  over  the  summit  of- the  arch, 
which  is  therefore  flat,  and  has  a  great  lateral  thrust.  If  this  be 
not  carefully  opposed  by  a  proper  connexion  with  the  abutments, 
and  by  giving  them  a  sufficient  weight,  the  bridge  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  it.  Thi9  was  the  case  in  two  bridges  erected  on  a 
similar  principle  at  Paterson,  New-Jersey. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary,  except  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  leave  room  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  to  make  the  road 
pass  over  the  vertex  of  the  arch.  The  nature  of  the  material, 
which  is  both  light  and  strong,  admits  of  the  arch  being  formed 
of  several  separate  ribs.  Carriages  and  passengers  may  pass  be- 
tween these  upon  a  horizontal  road,  resting  on  timbers,  support- 
ed by  the  arch  from  above.  If  the  timbers,  supported  by  each 
rib,  be  made  to  form  a  continuous  chord,  and  be  connected  with 
the  rib  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  they  will,  in  addition,  oppose 
their  absolute  strength  to  the  horizontal  thrust,  which  may  thus 
be  entirely  done  away.  The  ribs,  too,  may  be  made  with  a  much 
greater  curvature,  and  will  be  both  stronger  in  consequence,  and 
have  less  horizontal  thrust. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  very  beautiful  bridge  erected  by 
Burr,  over  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  larger  arches  of 
which  have  194  feet  span. 

(2.)  An  arch  of  timber  may  be  formed  of  pieces  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  polygon ;  such  an  arch  would  be  in  equilibrio,  had  it 
the  form  of  the  funicular  polygon,  §  29  ;  but  as  the  equilibrium 
'would  be  tottering,  it  is  better  to  make  the  system  rigid,  in  which 
case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  or  observe  the  law  of  equilibrium. 
The  system  may  be  made  rigid  by  extending  some  of  the  timbers 
beyond  the  points  where  they  intersect  the  others,  framing  them 
together,  and  connecting  them  again  with  others,  forming  trian- 
gular frames,  which  cannot  alter  their  shape  without  breaking. 
Such  is  the  principle  of  the  wooden  bridges  of  Hampton,  and 
Cambridge,  in  England.    The  largest  of  these,  however,  has  less 
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than  50  feet  span.  This  method  is  extremely  faulty,  and  no 
bridge  of  any  great  span  constructed  after  it,  has  been  of  long  du- 
ration. A  better  mode  of  making  the  system  rigid,  is,  to  make 
it  double,  and  interpose,  between  the  arch  pieces,  quecR-poils, 
AB,  A'B'y  &c.  forming  by  means  of  mortices  and  tenants,  a  series 


A' 


B  B' 

of  open  Toussoirs,  or  quadrilateral  frames.  To  prevent  these 
from  changing  their  figure,  a  frame  of  the  figure  of  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross  is  placed  in  each.  This  j)rindple  was  adopted  in  the  bridge 
erected  over  the  Piscataqua,  near  Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire, 
whose  span  is  256  feet. 

(3.)  The  two  methods  may  be  combined ;  of  this  we  have  an 
instance  in  the  great  arches  constructed  by  Wernwag,  one  over 
the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  the  other  over  the  Delaware 
at  Easton.  The  former  has  340  feet  span,  and  is  the  largest 
wooden  arch  now  in  existence.  A  project  for  an  arch  upon  this 
principle,  of  400  feet  span,  is  given  by  Tredgold,  in  his  work  on 
the  principles  of  carpentry. 

2S3.  In  all  the  methods  of  extendi;ig  wooden  structure  across 
openings,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  the  principle  of  the 
arch  has  been  taken  as  the  leading  and  prominent  feature.  Far 
more  simple  considerations  have  led  to  the  construction  of  wooden 
bridges,  of  greater  span  than  any  we  have  hitherto  cited. 

The  simplest  mode  of  spanning  an  opening  is  a  beam ;  but  we 
have  seen  that  this  has  an  early  limit  in  the  size  of  timber,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  of  sufficient  depth  to  enable  a  long  beam  to 
bear  its  own  weight.  It  might,  however,  occur,  that  as  it  is  pos- 
sible by  trussing,  as  explained  in  §  218,  to  obtain  beams  of  great- 
er strength  than  single  trees  wilLafibrd,so  it  would  be  practicable 
to  build  a  structure  which  should  act  upon  the  principle  of  a  beam. 
The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  determined,  for  this  purpose,  is 
the  figure  that  would  have,  under  equal  size,  the  greatest  degree 
of  strength;  such  is  one  that  would  have  the  moment  of  its 
strength  equal  in  every  part  of  its  length. 

The  beam  having  a  rectangular  section,  whose  con«tant  breadth 
is  a,  and  variable  depth  v,  the  strength  of  any  section,  if  supported 
at  both  ends,  will  be  (152) 

2ar»; 
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the  reaittaiice  to  flexure  will  be  (203) 

£ 

P 
If  we  can  the  force  that  acts  to  bend  H,  P,  we  shall  have  for 
the  condition  of  equilibrium 

Pu    E 

^~2a^.  (228) 

2       p 

If  the  weight  be  uniformly  distributed,  we  shall  hare  for  the 

value  of  P,  in  tenns  of  the  weight  w,  borne  by  the  unit  of  the 

beams'  length, 

wl 
P —  • 

and  the  equation  (228)  becomes 

t(7j;*= — 2afr ; 
whence 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  making,  with  the  horizon, 
an  angle,  whose  tangent  is  n/(^)-  And  as  the  drcumstancea 

are  similar  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  beam,  the  solid 
of  greatest  strength  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, diminish  the  thickness  of  the  beam  at  its  pwnte  of  support 
to  0,  and  hence  the  figure  becomes  a  pentagon,  as  represented 
beneath,  two  of  whose  sides  are  parallel  and  equal,  and  two  of 
whose  angles  are  right  angles. 


If  we  examine  the  action  of  the  weight  to^cause  this  beam  to 
bend,  we  shall  see  that  the  fibres  nearest  the  upper  part  would 
be  compressed,  and  those  nearest  the  lower  would  be  lengthened, 
and  thus  a  line  acb  might  be  drawn,  which  would  separate  th^ 
extended  from  the  contracted  fibres.  Such  a  line  is  called  the 
Neutral  Axis.  In  arranging  the  pieces  of  wood  of  which  the 
bridge  is  composed,  the  best  method  will  obviously  be,  that  which 
shall  bring  their  absolute  strength  most  nearly  into  direct  oppo- 
sition, to  the  contractions,  and  expansions  which  the  beam,  if  of 
a  single  piece,  would  undergo  in  bending,  but  shall  which  give  them 
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a  firm  bearing  on  the  abutments.  These  pieces  may  then  be 
united  by  vertical  posts,  whioh  will  form  the  whole  into  a  series 
of  open  triangular  frame  work ;  to  these  posts  may  be  attached 
a  horizontal  trussed  beam,  which  will  answer  to  bear  the  road. 
Such,  a  plan  of  frame  work  is  represented  beneath,  and  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  horizontal  beam  will  destroy  the  lateral 
thrust. 


This  is  the  principle  thai  was  adopted  by  a  Swiss  carpenter  of 
the  name  of  Grubenman,  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges  of 
Schafi'hausen  and  Wettingen.  The  first  of  these  had  a  span  of 
365  feet,  and  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two  spans,  resting  on 
an  intermediate  pier.  But  the  use  of  this  support  was  in 
opposition  to  the  desires  of  the  architect,  and  he  had  the  skill  to 
leave  it  questionable  whether  the  bridge  derived  any  strength 
from  it  or  not. 

The  bridge  of  Wettingen  had  a  span  of  384  feet.  Both  of 
these  remarkable  bridges  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  any 
probable  load.  Both  were  unfortunately  destroyed  during  the 
campaign  of  1799,  and  neither  have  been  replaced. 

When  from  the  position  of  the  bridge,  the  road  must  pass  over 
its  summit,  the  beam  beneath  may  be  suppressed,  and  the  system 
takes  the  form  represented  in  the  figure,  which  is  that  of  the 


bridge  of  Kandel^  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  constructed  by  Bit- 
ter, In  this  there  is  a  horizontal  thrust,  which  must  be  counter- 
acted by  the  resistaixce  of  the  piers. 

A  modification  of  the  same  form,  proposed  by  Gauthey,  is  re- 
presented beneath. 


It  may  be  objected  to  the  bridges  of  Grubenman,  that  on  many 
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parts  of  them  the  moments  of  the  forces  that  tend  to  change  the 
figure  hecome  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  great  length  of 
the  arms  on  which  they  act  On  this  account,  a  frame  of  this 
description  has,  in  many  cases,  been  combined  with  a  bent  arc 
of  plank,  like  that  of  the  bridges  of  Wiebeking  and  Bum 
When  this  is  introduced,  the  resistance  it  opposes  to  bending 
seems  sufficient,  and  no  other  stress  need  be  guarded  against  ex- 
cept that  which  tends  to  absolute  fracture.  In  some  of  the 
bridges  proposed  by  Gauthey,  therefore,  the  long  pieces  that  are 
extended  to  prevent  the  former  action,  are  suppressed,  and  the 
arch  takes  the  following  form : — 


A  still  better  arrangement,  founded  on  the  same  principle,  it 
to  be  found  in  the  bridge  of  Wernwag,  that  crosses  the  Delaware, 
at  New  Hope.     The  principle  of  this  is  exhibited  beneath. 
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An  ingenious  application  of  the  principle  of  the  beam,  has 
been  made  by  an  American  engineer,  Ethiel  Town.  His  bridge 
is  composed  of  a  rectangular  frame  of  timber,  connected  by  di- 
agonal braces. 

This  bridge  will  have  great  strength  to  resist  fracture,  but  little 
to  resist  flexure,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  horizontal 
beams,  and  the  mobility  at  the  angles  of  the  braces.  It  is,  how- 
ever, lighter  than  atiy  other  plan  that  has  ever  been  proposed, 
and  might,  by  a  few  obvious  improvements,  be  made  capable  of 
spanning  great  openings. 

0/  Cast  Iron  Arches. 

224.  Cast  iron  bridges  may  be  erected  either  of  continuous 
ribs  and  bands,  or  by  forming  the  material  into  skeleton  vous- 
soirs.  In  the  first  case,  their  theory  is  the  same  as  that  of  wood- 
en arches,  substituting  the  resistance  of  cast  iron  for  that  of  wood ; 
in  the  second  case,  their  theory  is  similar  to  that  of  stone  arches. 
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substituting  the  value  of  the  strength  of  the  one  material  for  the 
other.  Stone,  a  material  of  small  respective  strength,  and  morie 
than  double  the  weight  of  wood,  requires  that  the  intrados  should 
have  a  continuous  surface,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  ex- 
trados  is  often  of  necessity  filled  up.  Wood,  a  material  of  great- 
er respective  strength,  of  less  resistance  to  a  crushing  force,  and 
less  weight,  may  be  arranged  in  separate  and  similar  ribs,  and  a 
lightness  in  the  arch,  far  more  than  proportioned  to  the  different 
densities  of  the  substances,  being  thus  attained,  spans  of  far  great- 
er extent  may  be  compassed  than  by  stone.  Cast  iron  holds  an 
intermediate  rank  between  these  two  materials :  being  possessed 
of  more  strength  than  either,  it  has  three  times  the  density  of 
stone;  but  it  may,  like  wood,  even  if  formed  into  voussoirs,  be  ar- 
ranged in  separate  ribs ;  the  voussoirs,  too,  need  no  more  ma- 
terial than  will  form  a  (launch  around  their  periphery,  and  furnish 
supporting  braces  within.  Still,  iron  will  form  an  arch  much 
heavier  than  wood  ;  and  the  limit  at  which  it  is  crushed  by  its 
own  weight  is,  therefore,  sooner  reached. 

Of  the  two  methods  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  of  con- 
tinuous ribs  is  objectionable,  because  cast  iron,  from  its  crystalline 
structure,  has  no  great  tenacity  ;  hence  voussoirs  are  better, 
by  means  of  which  the  resistance  to  crushing  is  substituted  for 
the  respective  strength. 

225.  After  the  full  manner  in  which  the  theories  of  stone  and 
wooden  arches  have  been  discussed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in- 
to a  repetition  of  the  principles,  even  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
them  to  another  material.  VVp.  shall,  therefore,  be  content  with 
giving  a  list  of  the  principal  arches  of  cast  iron  that  have  hither- 
to been  constructed. 

The  first  instance  of  an  iron  bridge  is  that  of  Coalbrookdale 
in  England.  Its  span  is  100  feet.  The  main  rib  is  composed  of 
no  more  than  two  pieces,  meeting  at  the  vertex  of  the  arch.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  instance  of  the  first  kind  of  cast  iron  arch.  It 
was  erected  about  the  year  1770.  The  second  cast  iron  bridge 
is  at  Build  was,  near  Coalbrookdale.  Its  span  is  131  feet.  The 
date  of  its  erection  is  1795. 

One  at  Sunderland,  in  England,  over  the  Wear,  erected  in 
1796,  has  a  span  of  209  feet.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  the  for- 
mation of  cast  iron  into  voussoirs. 

The  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  at  Paris,  has  five  arches  of  106  feet 
each,  and  is  composed  of  skeleton  voussoirs,  very  scientifically 
arranged. 

0/  Chain  Bridges. 
fi24.  Bridges  may  be  supported  by  means  of  chains,  or  ropes. 
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Id  the  earlier  formsi  planks  were  laid  directly  upon  the  the  flexi- 
ble material,  which  was  stretched  between  two  firm  supports ;  the 
chain  or  rope  was,  for  the  convenience  of  passage,  brought  into  a 
position  as.nearly  horizontal  as  possible.  This  method  is,  however, 
inconvenient  in  practice,  and  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  ma- 
terial ;  for  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  §27,  that,  considering 
the  bridge  as  a  funicular  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides, 
the  effort  of  a  weight  acting  in  a  vertical  direction  to  break  it,  will 
be  much  increased  by  diminishing  the  curvature  ;  and,  after  all, 
the  road  could  never  cease  to  have  an  inconvenient  slope. 

A  far  better  application  of  the  principle  was  earried  into  effect 
about  the  year  1796,  by  Mr.  James  Findley  of  Pennsylvania.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  reader  the  road  nearly  level  by  the  tension 
of  the  chains,  he  made  them  of  such  length  that  the  versed  sine 
should  be  not  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  span.  The  road  was 
suspended  from  the  chain,  and  might  therefore  be  rendered  per- 
fectly horizontal.  Chains,  iron  rods,  or  beams  of  wood  may  be 
used  to  effect  the  suspension.  Forty  bridges  of  this  description 
were  erected  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  year  1808.  As 
wrought  iron  is  the  material  that  has  the  greatest  absolute 
strength ;  as  the  chains  by  which  the  road  is  suspended  may  be 
multiplied,  and  the  longitudinal  beams  having  thus  many  points  of 
support,  need  not  be  very  thick;  and  as  wood  is  the  lightest  ma- 
terial of  which  a  road  can  be  constructed,  it  is  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration, that  an  arch  of  greater  span  may  be  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Findley,  than  in  any  of  the  modes  that  we 
have  yet  spoken  of,  or  indeed  in  any  other  manner  that  has  yet 
been  proposed.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  chain  bridges  have  not 
yet  come  into  more  general  use,  for  there  are  innumerable  cases 
in  which  they  possess  greater  advantages  than  those  of  any  other 
material. 

It  was  not  until  1814,  that  Findley 's  method  attracted 
the  attention  of  European  engineers.  At  that  date  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  shorten  the  post  road  from  London  to  Liver- 
pool, by  effecting  a  passage  across  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  a 
position  in  which  no  other  material  would  have  been  applicable; 
for  the  locality  required  an  arch  with  a  span  of  1000  feet.  Tel- 
ford, therefore,  proposed  a  bridge  composed  of  a  timber  road 
suspended  by  chains,  identical  in  principle  and  form  with  those 
of  Findley ;  and  having  instituted  a  series  of  interesting  and  useful 
experiments  on  the  strength  of  wrought  iron,  he  proved  beyond 
all  question  the  practicability  of  the  project.  It  has  not  however 
been  carried  into  effect. 

In  1818,  a  bridge  formed  of  iron  wire,  bearing  a  path  for  foot 
passengers,  which  had  been  erected  the  year  before  by  the  Earl 
of  Bucban,  across  the  Tweed  at  Dryburgh,  was  carried  away. 
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Rnd  replaced  immediately  by  a  chain  bridge,  which  was  the  first 
erected  in  Europe  ob  Findley's  principle.  About  the  same  period, 
Telford  presented  a  project  for  one  of  similar  character,  across 
the  straits  of  the  Menai,  which  has  since  been  executed. 

The  latter  is,  in  point  of  extent  of  span,  the  most  remarkable 
bridge  in  existence.  The  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  piers 
is  560  feet,  and  the  road  is  elevated  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
highest  tides.  The  height  of  the  supports  above  the  level  of  the 
road,  which  height  corresponds  with  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc, 
was  intended  at  first  to  have  been  no  more  than  35  feet^  but  has 
been  increased  to  50  feet. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Menai,  Captain 
Brown,  so  well  known  as  the  introducer  of  chain  cables  for  ships, 
completed  the  construction  of  a  chain  bridge  over  the  Tweed, 
near  Berwick  :  this  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1820,  and  was 
the  first  executed  in  Europe,  which  was  adapted  for  the  convey- 
ance of  loaded  carriages.  Since  that  period,  numerous  other 
bridges,  and  several  piers  for  the  reception  of  vessels  have  been  ' 
constructed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  method  has  been  successfully 
introduced  into  France. 

227.  A  bridge  formed  of  chains  with  a  road  suspended  from 
it,  is  in  the  conditipn  of  the  funicular  polygon,  §  29.  Its  theory 
may,  however,  be  more  easily  reduced  to  calculation  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  by  considering  it  as  a  catenaria,  and  the  ineqjality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  weight  is  too  small  to  cause  any  error, 
in  practice,  from  assuming  it  to  be  loaded  at  eyery  point  with  an 
«qual  weight. 

If  we  take  one  of  the  points  of  suspension  cf  the  chain,  fcr  the 
origin  of  the  co-ordinates,  x  and  y ;  and  if  a  be  the  angle  the 
curve  makes  with  its  tangent  at  that  point ;  w  the  weight  borne 
by  each  unit  of  the  length  of  the  chain,  assumed  to  be  ccnatant ; 
and  T  the  tension  of  the  chain  at  the  point  of  suspension,  we  have 
by  the  theory  of  the  catenaria,  §  28,  for  the  equation  of  the  curve 

ir~    ^""^^   i  A(l-sin.  a) ;  i  (^^) 

for  the  versed  sinef,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  point  of  suspension 
.above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  tangent  of  the  cun'e, 

A(l— cos.  a)^ 
J 5  (44a) 

for  the  half  span,  =  J  s, 

A  cos.  a .        /    COS.  a    \  .    ' 

1  »= log.  (- . )  ,  (446) 

*  w  ^    \1 — Sin.  a  /  •     ^       ' 

for  half  the  length  of  chain,  ==a  /, 


ar=- 
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.  ,    A  sin.  a 

4  i=— —-  ;  (44c) 


•ad  for  the  refaUaon  betweeo/and  ^ 

-    ,  ,1— COS.  a  ,.    -m. 

/=i  i — ; ;  (4440 

sin.  a  ^       ' 

finom  (44a)  and  (44^:),  we  obtain  for  the  Tallies  of  A, 

Vfl  wf 

A=— =- 1 .  (230) 

2  sin.  a     1— COS.  a  ' 

The  direct  determination  of  the  value  of  the  angle  a,  from  the 
properties  of  the  catenaria,  is  not  easy ;  but  when  the  veraed  sine 
does  not  exceed  ^^ih  of  the  span,  the  curve  does  not  differ  sensi- 
bly from  a  circle,  that  would  have  the  same  Unes  for  its  tangents 
at  the  points  of  suspension :  from  the  properties  of  the  circle,  the 
▼ahe  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  a,  is  found  in  terms  of  its  radius 
R«  and  chord  d,  to  be  as  follows,  viz : 

.         ^ d       

x/  [(2R+d).(2R— <£)]  • 

and  the  value  of  the  radius  may,  from  the  properties  of  the  same 
curve,  be  found  by  the  subsidiary  formulae, 

R-  -y-  . 

These  formulae  and  principles,  will,  generally  speaking,  suffice 
for  the  calculation  of  any  of  the  cases  that  can  occur  in  practice. 
But  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  theory  in  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  account,  we  refer  to  the  work  of 
Navier,  Rapport  ei  Memoir e  sur  les  Pont 9  stupendus,  Paris ^ 
1823, 

2S8.  From  this  we  quote  the  following  practical  rules  that  are 
immediate  inferences  from  his  investigations.  In  increasing  the 
span  of  chain  bridges,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  changes 
of  figure,  growing  out  of  the  action  of  passing  loads,  will  be  aug- 
mented. These  changes  may  even  be  rendered  less  sensible,  in 
bridges  of  wide  span,  by  making  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  bear 
a  lesi  proportion  to  the  extent  of  span.  In  fact,  as  the  ratio  of 
the  versed  sine  to  the  span  diminishes,  the  curve  of  the  bridi^e 
will  approach  more  and  more  near  to  a  straight  line,  and  at  this 
limit  the  figure  of  the  chains  is  invariable,  whatever  be  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  weight  is  distributed,  provided  they  be,  as  the 
hypothesis  assumes,  inextensible.  On  the  other  hand,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  versed  sine,  the  constant  tension,  that  the  weight  of 
the  road  exercises  on  the  chains,  is  increased  also,  as  well  as  the 
variable  tension  growingout  of  accidental  loads ;  and  both  of  these 
tensions  would  become  infinitely  great,  if  the  chain  were  stretched 
in  a  straight  line. 
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229.  In  calculating;  the  dimensions  of  the  iron  chains  which 
compose  the  inverted  arch,  as  well  as  those  by  which  the  road  is 
suspended  from  them,  the  absolute  strength,  §  179,  should  be 
made  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the  greatest  probable  tension ;  for 
an  iron  rod  will,  at  a  limit  of  strain,  a  little  greater  than  the 
half  of  its  absolute  strength  begin  to  stretch ;  and  its  elasticity  will 
be  so  much  impaired  by  the  strain^  that  it  will  not  restore  itself 
to  its  original  dimensions. 

230.  Iron  is  subject  to  fracture  on  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. This  appears  to  arise  from  unequal  expansion ;  the  outer  parts 
being  sooner  affected,  expand  or  contract  earlier  than  those  within. 
To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  cause,  heavy  loads  should  not 
be  permitted  to  pass,  for  some  hours  after  any  great  and  sudden 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  shall  have  occurred.  As 
changes  sufficient  to  cause  danger  are  by  no  means  frequent,  such 
precaution  cannot  be  productive  of  any  important  inconvenience. 

231.  Bridges  formed  of  chains  are  liable  to  two  species  of  os- 
cillations :  the  one  vertical,  growing  out  of  the  passage  of  weights ; 
the  other  horizontal,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  or  other 
external  disturbing  forces.  In  respect  to  the  former,  they  are 
more  likely  to  produce  injury  in  small  than  in  large  arches,  for 
both  the  extent  and  velocity  of  the  vibrations  decrease  ivith  the 
increase  of  the  span ;  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  oscillation  follows 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  chord  of  the  curve ;  while 
the  velocity  decreases  with  the  length  itself. 

232.  Had  the  chains  no  weight  to  support  besides  their  own, 
they  would  be  readily  caused  to  oscillate  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  would  follow  in  their  vibrations  the  law  of  pendulums,  the 
time  of  performing  them  being  independent  of  the  intensity  of 
the  disturbing  force.  The  mathematical  investigation  shows, 
that  the  amplitude  of  these  oscillations  would  diminish  in  a  ratio 
more  rapid  than  that  in  which  the  length  of  the  chains  increases. 

The  chains,  however,  are  connected  with  the  timber  road  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  oscillate  in  a  horizontal  direction 
without  causing  it  to  change  its  figure,  either  horizontally  or 
vertically.  As  it  is  easy,  by  a  proper  system  of  framing,  to  ren- 
der the  road  almost  inflexible  in  a  horizontal  direction,  these  os- 
cillations can  be  at  most  but  small,  unless  the  disturbing  force  be- 
come of  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  wood 
work.  So  long,  then,  as  the  tendency  to  oscillate  is  but  small, 
it  may  be  performed  without  meeting  with  much  resistance ;  but 
so  soon  as  it  begins  to  increase,  it  is  opposed  by  the  whole  ri- 
gidity and  weight  of  the  timber  road. 
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j  233.  The  strength  of  wood,  when  drawn  in  the  direction  of 

I  its  fibres,  being  very  great,  amounting,  §  180,  to  about  one-eighth 

I  part  of  the  strength  of  wrought  iron,  the  former  fnaterial  may  be 

used  to  suspend  the  road,  from  the  principal  chains,  to  great  ad- 
vantage! particularly  as  regards  economy  of  construction. 

234.  The  expense  of  the  chains  is  a  minimum,  when  the  versed 
sine  of  the  catenaria  has  to  its  chord  the  relation  of  1 :  2\/2 ;  but 
this  is  a  proportion  that  is  rarely  admissible  in  practice. 

235.  The  establishment  of  chain  bridges  offers  a  great  variety 
of  different  cases,  that  may  comport  with  arrangements  more  or 
less  simple  in  their  structure,  thus : 

(1.)  The  bridge  may  cross  a  ravine  situated  in  a  passage  en- 
closed between  rocks,  that  are  high  enough  to  afford  firm  and 
fixed  points  for  fastening  the  chains  ;  in  such  a  case,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  breadth  of  the  gorge  exceeds  4  or  500  feet,  a  chain 
bridge  may  not  only  be  the  most  economical,  but  often  the  only 
practicable  method  of  passage. 

(2.)  The  space  to  be  traversed  by  the  arch,  may  offer  firm 

^  supports  for  the  chains,  at  a  sufficient  height  on  one  side  only. 

Iqi  this  case  the  curve  may  advantageously  have  the  form  of  a 

half  catenaria,  being  attached  at  a  proper  height  to  the  lofty  bank^ 

and  having  for  its  tangent  at  the  opposite  bank,  a  horizontal  line. 

(3.)  When  both  banks  are  low,  the  chains  must  be  attached  to 
artificial  supports.  These  are  sometimes  masses  of  masonry ;  at 
others,  frames  of  cast  iron ;  and  if  they  are  not  themselves  suffi- 
ciently solid  to  sustain  the  tension,  they  must  be  reinforced  by 
chains  extending  from  them,  in  directions  opposite  to  that  in  which 
those  which  support  the  bridge  are  suspended,  and  which  must  be 
firmly  fastened  to  the  ground. 

(4.)  This  last  mode  may,  in  some  cases,  be  modified  to  advan- 
tage, by  advancing  the  piers,  or  artificial  supports,  into  the  space 
that  is  to  be  traversed.  In  this  case,  the  chains  that  strengthen 
the  piers  are  made  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  bridge,  and  the  whole 
may  assume  the  arrangement  figured  beneath,  of  one  whole  and 


two  half  arches.     This  was  the  plan  proposed  by  Telford,  for 
the  bridge  at  Runcorn. 

(5.)  A  single  pier  may,  in  some  cases,  be  erected  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  space,  and  the  bridge  take  the  form  of  two  half  cate* 


'.  • 
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«jri»9  a»  represented  in  the- figure.     A  bridge  of  this  shape  was 


constructed  in  England,  under  the  direction  of  Brunei,  to  be 
erected  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon. 

When  the  extent  of  the  proposed  bridge  is  great,  various  com- 
binations of  whole  and  half  arches  may  be  formed,  according  to 
the  local  circumstances. 

The  theory  would  show  that,  while  the  height  of  the  points 
that  support  the  chain  may  be  increased  indefinitely,  there  is 
no  practical  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  span,  except  that  at  which 
the  chains  would,  if  suspended  vertically,  break  by  their  own 
weight;  for  additional  strength  may  be  gained  by  increasing  the 
proportionate  magnitude  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  curfe.  This 
investigation  is  however  of  liitle  value  in  practice,  for  besides  the 
immense  expense  of  artificial  supports  of  great  height,  the  osci^ 
lations  are  rendered,  as  has  been  seen,  more  intense  by  such  an 
increase.  For  this  last  reason,  the  proportion  originally  em* 
ployed  by  Findley  of  4)  has  been  reduced  to  ^V  ^^  most  instances. 

If  the  proportion  between  the  span  and  the  versed  sine  is  con- 
stant, the  length  of  the  former  has  a  theoretic  limit.  This  has 
been  calculated  by  Navier,  under  the  assumption  that  the  relation 
is  1^,  and  found  to  be  2900  feet.  As  no  bridge  has  yet  been 
erected  of  a  span  as  great  as  600  feet,  we  are  probably  still  be- 
neath the  practical  limit.  It  cannot,  however,  be  advised  to  at- 
tempt the  construction  of  chain  bridges  much  exceeding  the  last 
mentioned  extent,  and  the  increase  of  the  span  will  probably  be 
made  by  gradual  steps,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  instances. 

236.  Bridges  of  wire,  and  round  iron  of  difierent  sizes,  have 
also  been  used;  in  these  the  road  rests  directly  upon  the  wires. 
More  recently,  in  France,  Seguin  has  proposed  to  use  iron  in 
this  form,  and  to  suspend  the  road  from  it,  as  in  the  chain  bridges 
of  Findley.  He  has  urged  in  favour  of  his  proposition  several 
plausible  arguments,  among  which  are,  the  greater  strength  ob- 
tained by  an  equal  quantity  of  metal  in  this  form,  and  the  entire 
removal  of  the  risk  that  arises  in  chains  from  an  imperfect  weld- 
ing of  the  links. 

29 
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OF   THE!  MOTION  OF  SOLID   BODIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Falling  Bodies. 

£37.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  book,  it  will 
be  leea,  that^  when  a  force  whose  direction  passes  through  the 
centre  of  grarity,  acts  for  an  instant  of  time  upon  a  body,  and 
then  abandons  it  to  itself,  the  motion  is  exactly,  such  as  it  would 
have  were  all  the  matter  of  the  body  collected  in  that  centre, 
arid  the  force  were  to  act  there  with  an  intensity  equal  to  that 
which  it  actually  has. 

We,  in  truth,  know  of  no  such  forces  in  nature.  No  body  can 
instantaneously  acquire  the  velocity  due  to  the  force  impressed, 
bat  must  pass  through  inferior  degrees  of  motion,  requiring  a  cer- 
tain time  for  the  purpose.  But  there  are  innumerdble  cases, 
where  this  time  is  so  small  as  to  be  absolutely  inappreciable,  and 
we  may  therefore,  without  committing  any  error,  assume  that 
the  action  is  instantaneous. 

So,  also,  as  every  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  par- 
ticles, which  in  solids  are  united  by  the  attraction  of  aggregation, 
(a  force  that  however  intense,  does  not  render  the  system  abso- 
lutely rigid  or  invariable,)  a  greater  or  less  time  will  be  required 
to  convey  the  impulse  from  the  point  to  which  it  is  originally  ap- 
plied, and  to  distribute  it  throughout  the  system.  This  time  is, 
like  the  other,  so  smallas  to  be  inappreciable ;  still  there  are  many 
cdses  where  we  see  sure  indications  of  the  motion  having  been 
communicated  by  degrees  ;  and  there  are  even  some,  where  we 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  in  our  practical  applications. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  acted  upon  by  a  force,  the 
duration  of  whose  action  is  so  small  as  to  be  insensible,  and  whose 
direction  passes  through  that  point,  moves  uniformly  forwards 
in  the  straight  line  which  marks  the  direction  of  the  force.  l£ 
two  such  forces  act,  the  centre  of  gravity  moves  uuiformly  in 
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the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the 
direction,  and  represent  in  magnitude  the  intensity  of  the  forces. 
And  thus  of  any  number  of  forces,  according  to  the  principles  of 
§42. 

238.  When  a  body  falls  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  acted 
upon  by  accelerating  forces,  whose  directions  are  perpendicular 
to  that  surface.  Within  the  small  space  that  any  body,  whose 
motion  can  usually  become  the  object  of  investigation,  occupies, 
these  forces  .may  be  considered  as  parallel  to  each  other.  Their 
resultant,  then,  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  to  which 
we  may  therefore  conceive,  that  a  single  accelerating  force  is  ap- 
plied. 

The  attraction  of  gravitation  to  which  this  action  is  due,  varies 
(§  100)  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  decreases  as 
we  rise  from  the  surface,  (§  96),  according  to  a  determinate  law. 
Both  of  these  circumstances  may  also  be  neglected  v^ithout 
causing  any  sensible  error ;  and  hence,  a  body  left  without  sup- 
port, near  the  earth's  surface,  may  be  considered  as  a  body  moving 
from  rest,  under  the  action  of  a  constant  accelerating  force.  It 
will  therefore  move  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  of  the  force, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  with  on  uni- 
formly accelerated  velocity.  All  the  formulae  of  §  49,  are  there- 
fore applicable  to  this  case,  provided  a  value  be  assigned  to  g^ 
the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force. 

By  the  methods  described  in  Book  III.,  Chap.  I.,  and  others 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  al>o- 
dy  movetk  from  pest  in  a  second  of  time,  under  the  action  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  through  a  distance  oi  1%^^  feet.-  Hence  we  have 
for  the  value  of  ^,  (60),  32j.  feet. 

In  most  of  tKe  calculations  in  which  the  formulae  of  §49  are 
employed,  it  is  suS^cient  to  take  the  approximation  of 

^=32  feet 
Substituting  this  value  we  obtain 


V* 


<=16«>=rr-= 


32"" 


2« 

»=:8x/*=y=:32<. 


(231) 


239.  A  heavy  body  projected  upwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  will  be  retarded  by  a  constant  force,  which  will  finally 
destroy  the  upward  motion.  It  will  then  begin  to  fall ;  the  mo- 
tion upwards  will  be  equably  retarded,  the  motion  downwards 
equably  accelerated. 
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For  the  time  of  flight,  asd  the  height  to  which  it  rises,  we  haye, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  same  value  of  g,  from  (01  a)  and 
(616), 

Hence  the  body  will  rise  to  the  heifi;ht  whence  it  must  have 
fallen,  in  order  to  acquire  the  initial  velocity  ;  and  the  times  of 
ascent  and  descent  will  be  exactly  equal.     The  whole  time  of 

V 

flight  will  be  —  . 

240.  When  the  motion  of  bodies  falling  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  actually  observed,  it  is  found  to  differ  materially  from 
what  would  be  obtained  from  the  calculation  of  the  preceding 
formulae.  Thus  Dr.  Desaguliers  found  that  a  ball  of  lead  of  two 
inches  in  diameter,  took  4^  seconds  to  fall  from  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  London,  to  the  pavement,  a  distance  of  272  feet.  Now 
by  the  formula  (231), 

»=16<». 

It  ought  therefore,  in  the  same  time,  to  have  fallen  through 
S24  feet.  In  a  body  of  less  diameter  and  similar  density,  and  in 
one  of  equal  diameter  and  less  density,  the  difference  betweea 
the  formula  and  the  experiment  would  have  been  still  greater. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  is  the  resistance  of  the  air,  a  retarding 
force  analogous  to  friction,  but  which  follows  a  different  law. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  we  shall  examine  the  nature 
and  character  pf  this  resistance.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  it  is  usually  assumed  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  This  is  nearly  true  when  the  distance 
through  which  a  body  falls  does  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  feet: 
and  it  therefore  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  investigate  the  mo- 
tion of  falling  bodies  upon  this  hypothesis. 

Taking  the  notation  of  §  237,  the  resistance  of  the  air  may  be 
expressed  upon  the  above  hypothesis,  by  multiplying  v'  by  a  con- 
stant co-efficient*  Call  this  co-efficient  gl^^  ihe  retarding  force 
wiU  be, 

the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  being  g,  the  actual  force,/,  which 
accelerates  the  body's  motion,  will  be 

/=g(i-fcS,-). 

From  (63)  and  (54),  we  may  deduce  the  equations 

fdi=-do^  and  fda-^vdt, 

*  VenturoU,  vol.  I.  p.  8P 
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0 

which  become 


dv         ^ 


(236) 


(233) 
vdv,        \ 

Integrating,  and  remarking  for  the  determination  of  the  constant 
quantity,  that  when  /=0,  we  have  at  the  same  time  «=0  and 
t?=0,  we  obtain  the  two  equations, 

and  eliminating  v,  obtain  a  third, 

«=-p5 .  log. iye        +e  J  . 

From  equation  (234)  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  greatest  possible 

value  of  r  cannot  exceed  t  .     Hence,  if  the  body  fall  from  a 

considerable  height,  the  velocity  may  finally  become  uniform. 

The  motion  of  a  rising  body  might  be  investigated,  by  taking 
for  the  retarding  force  yi 

The  constant  co-efficient,  ^Ar^,  is  found  to  be  proportional  to 
the  density  of  the  air,  and  in  bodies  of  similar  figures,  to  be  m  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  homologous  dimensions,  and  of  the  density  of 
the  body.  Call  the  density  of  the  air  D^  let  m  be  a  constant  co- 
efficient, D  the  density  of  the  body,  and  r  the  homologous  di- 
mension, which,  in  a  spherical  body  is  the  radius,  we  have 

mD' 
whence  we  have  for  the  value  of  k 


and  for  the  constant  velocity  which  cannot  be  exceeded, 

^')  •  (237) 

All  things  else  being  equal,  the  maximum  velocity  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the  falling  body ;  and 
hence,  the  denser  the  body,  the  lonpcr  it  vdW  continue  to  be  acce- 
lerated, the  greater  will  be  the  constant  velocity  acquired,  and  the 
shorter  the  time  of  its  descent  through  a  given  distance. 
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So  also,  all  things  else  being  equal,  the  constant  velocity  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  the  radii  of  spherical  bodies, 
and  henf  e  the  larger  the  body  of  the  same  material,  the  greater 
will  be  its  constant  final  velocity,  and  the  less  the  time  of  its  fall 
through  a  given  distance. 

241.  The  law  thus  ascertained  in  respect  to  bodies  falling 
through  the  air»  namely,  that  their  acquired  velocity  can  never 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  and  finally  becomes  uniform,  is  true  in 
all  cases,  where  a  body  impelled  by  an  accelerating  force  is  re- 
tarded by  another  force,  whose  intensity  increases  in  a  higher 
ratio  than  the  simple  velocity.  It  is  also  true,  as  will  he  obvious, 
when  the  accelerating  force  decreases  with  the  increase  >pf  the 
velocity,  and  the  retarding  force  is  constant. 

It  will  be  seen  from  (237)  that  if  the  density  of  the  air  vary, 
as  is  actually  the  case,  the  resistance  must  vary  also  ;  and  that 
the  co-efficient  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  cannot  be  constant, 
as  we  have  assumed  in  our  hypothesis,  but  will  be  less  in  rare 
than  in  dense  air. 

To  investigate  the  motion  of  a  falling  body,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  include  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  necessary  then  to 
take  into  account  its  figure  and  density ;  the  variation  in  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity  at  different  distances  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  variation  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  under  dif- 
ferent pressures  and  at  diflferent  temperatures.  The  problem 
would  therefore  become  extremely  complex,  even  were  the  re- 
sistance of  air  of  a  given  density  to  increase  exactly,  as  assumed 
in  our  hypothesis,  with  the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  fortu- 
nately happens,  however,  that  there  are  few  or  no  cases  in  prac- 
tical mechanics,  in  which  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  motion  of  falling  bodies  is  required,  than  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  original  formulae  (231)  :  and  hence,  even 
the  investigation  we  have  copied  from  Venturoli,  and  which  may 
be  found  under  another  form  in  Poisson,  is  almost  wholly  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  curiosity. 

When  a  body  falls  from  rest  under  the  action  of  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  as  the  direction  of  the  force  passes  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  it  acquires  no  rotary  motion.  This  is  not  ne- 
eessarily  the  case  when  it  is  projected  upwards,  for  the  projectile 
force  may  be  applied  to  a  point  other  than  its  centre  of  gravity  ; 
the  body  will,  in  consequence,  assume  a  rotary  motion  as  well  as 
one  in  a  vertical  direction.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  consider  the  circumstances  of  motions  of  this  character. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Of  the  Rotary  Motion  of  Bodies. 


042.  It  has  been  shown^  §  82,  that  the  measure  of  the  moving 
force  of  a  body  is  the  product  of  its  mass  into  its  velocity.  This 
18  also  called  its  quantity  of  motion,  and  is  the  measure  of  a  force, 
that,  if  acting  for  an  instant,  and  then  abandonini;  the  body  to 
itself^  would  communicate  to  it  the  given  velocity. 

A  solid  body  may  be  considered  as  a  number  of  material  points 
or  particles  of  matter  connected  with  each  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  an  invariable  system.  If  each  of  these  points  be  acted 
upon  by  an  equal  and  parallel  force,  or  if  a  single  force,  or  the 
resultant  of  several,  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  in  a 
line  whose  direction  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
body  will  move  in  a  straight  line;  and  as  the  points  will  be  in 
equillbrio  around  the  centre  of  gravity,  they  will  each  proceed 
also  in  a  straight  line.  But  if  the  forces  that  act  upon  each  point 
be  not  equal  and  parallel,  or  the  resultant  do  not  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  each  point  will  have  a  tendency  to  move 
in  the  direction  and  with  the  intensity  of  the  force  impressed. 
This  tendency  will  he  modified  by  the  mutual  connexion  of  the 
points  ;  and  hence,  although  each  forms  a  part  of  a  mass  whose 
general  velocity,  if  the  forces  cease  to  act,  is  constant,  yet  as 
each  will  have  a  diflkrent  velocity,  a  rotary  motion  must  ensue, 
around  some  point  comprised  within  the  system.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  general  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  motion  of  solid  bodies,  to  determine  the 
laws  of  rotary  motion. 

Let  us  first  assume  that  but  a  single  force  acts,  and  that  iht 
body  must  revolve  around  a  fixed  axis. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  system  of  points  lying  in  one  plane,  and  in- 
variably connected  with  each  other,  and  with  an  axis  passing 
through  the  point  S,  whence  the  distances  to  the  points  respect- 
ively  are  a,  6,  c,  (2 ;  let  A  be  the  point  to  which  the  force  is 
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applied,  and  v  the  velocity  it  would  have 
were  it  not  connected  with  the  other 
points,  tt  the  velocity  it  has  in  conse- 
quence of  its  forming  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  quantity  of  motion  lost  by 
A,  on  this  account,  will  be 

A  {v — u)  ; 
and  the  moment  of  rotation  of  this  force, 
in  respect  to  S, 

Au(y — m)  . 

As  the  whole  system  is  invariably  connected,  the  time  of  revo- 
lution of  all  the  points  will  be  the  same,  and  their  respective  ve- 
locities will  be  to  that  of  A,  as  their  distances  from  S  ;  hence 
their  respective  velocities  will  be 

bu  eu  du 

a  a  a 

The  quantities  of  motion  acquired  by  B,  C,  &  D,  will  there- 
fore be 

Bbu  C  CM  Ddu 

~a~  '  "^  '  o    ' 

and  their  respective  moments  of  rotation 

B6^  Cc«tt  Dcfif 

"V  •  a     '  a      • 

By  the  principle  of  D'Alembert,  these  several  moments  of  ro- 
tation must  be  in  equilibrio  with  each  other,  or 

,    ,       ,     BMtt+CAH-D<Ptt 
Ao  (v — u)= , 

whence 

A(A> 

^" A  a«+B  6^+C  c«+D  dP  '  ^^^) 

The  moment  of  the  system  in  respect  to  the  point  S,  will  be 

(Afl«-f-B6»+Cc»+Dd»)  ~  (239) 

each  point  in  the  system  will  therefore  exert  a  force  determined 
by  multiplying  it  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  and 
by  the  velocity  at  A. 

The  sum  of  these  products,  extended  to  any  number  of  points, 

Aa»+B  V+C  c'+D  ^+bt.  (240) 

is  called  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  the  system,  in  respect  to  the 
fixed  point. 

tf 
The  angular  velocity  is  -,  which  is  the  value  of  the  angle  de- 

30 


S34 
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acribed  around  the  point  S,  in  a  second  of  time,  in  parts  of  the 
radius ;  and  to  determine  it  in  portions  of  a  circle,  the  quantity 

~  must  be  multiplied  by  ST.  29578  ;  the  value  of  the  arc  that  is 
a 

equal  to  the  radius. 
For  the  value  of  the  angular  velocity  we  have  from  (238) 


«  Ilclv 


(241) 

These  propositions  are  obviously  true  of  a  system  composed 
of  any  number  of  points  whatever,  situated  in  the  same  place. 
They  are  also  true  of  a  system  lying  in  different  planes,  the  dis- 
tances a,  6,  c,  &c.,  being  in  this  case  the  perpendiculars  let  fall 
from  the  several  points  upon  the  fixed  axis. 

843.  In  any  system  of  points,  or  bodies,  that  are  compelled  to 
revolve  around  a  fixed  axis,  there  may  be  found  a  point  in  which 
if  they  were  all  collected,  a  given  force  applied  at  any  distencc 
from  the  axis  will  communicate  the  same  angular  velocity  as  if 
it  were  applied  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  system, 
in  its  original  state.  This  point  is  called  the  Centre  of  Gyration. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gyration,  in  the  same  system  that  we 
have  just  considered. 

Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis : 
^e  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system,  if  united  in  this  point,  will  be 

(A+B+C+D)x>; 

ti 
and  as  the  angular  velocity  -  is  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  this 

must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  in  the  ori- 
ginal state,  or 

(A+B+C+D)  ai»= A  a«+B  6«+C  c»+D  cP, 

whence 

Ao'+By+Cc'+DcPI 

A+B+C+D       -I  •  ^      ' 

In  order  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  solid  body,  the  number  of 
points  must  be  supposed  infinite  :  call  each  of  them  dm,  and  the 
variable  distance  from  the  axis,  r,  the  formula  will  become 

244.  There  will  be  a  point  in  the  radius  SA,  to  which  if  an 
obstacle  be  applied  sufficient  to  stop  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
system,  there  will  be  no  motion  communicated  to  the  axis  S. 
And  if  a  resistance  be  there  applied,  the  whole  of  the  force  of  the 
system  will  be  exerted  to  overcome  it  This  point  is  called  the 
Centre  of  Percussion.     In  this  point  then,  if  all  the  matter  in  the 


r=v[ 
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sjstem  were  collected,  the  moment  of  rotation  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  system  in  its  original  state. 

To  find  the  position  of  this  point :  let  x  be  its  distance  fix^m  S : 
the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  system  if  collected  in  that  point 
will  be 

(A+B+C+D+&c.)x.-; 

which  must  by  hypothesis  be  equal  to 

Aa?+B6«+Ci:*+Drf'+&c.- ; 

a 


whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  ;r  in  all  cases 

_A(r'+B6''+Cc^+&c. 
*      Aa+B6+Cc+&c.   ' 
and  for  the  integral  equation, 


(244) 


245.  We  have  seen  that  a  force  whose  direction  passes  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  would  give  it  a  rectilineal  direc- 
tion only  ;  while  if  the  force  do  not  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  it  must  cause  it  to  revolve.  The  case  of  its  being  com- 
pelled to  revolve  on  a  fixed  axis  has  been  examined.  If,  however, 
the  body  have  no  fixed  point,  it  will  not  only  acquire  a  rotary, 
but  a  progressive  motion,  or  one  of  translation.  In  order  to  ex- 
amine the  manner  in  which  these  two  different  species  of  motions 
will  lake  place : — 

Let  ABCD  be  a  section  of  the  body,  passing  through  its  centre 
of  gravity,  G,  and  the  point  F  to  which  the  force  that  produces  the 
motion  is  applied ;  let  FH  represent  this  force  in  magnitude  and 
direction ;  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  draw  GI  perpendicular  to 
FH ;  and  in  GI  produced  on  the  other  side  of  G,  take  GK  equal  to 


GI.     It  will  be  evident  that  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the 
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system  will  not  be  changed  by  implying  two  forces,  KL  &  KM, 
to  the  point  E,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  half  of  FH,  provided 
they  be  parallel  to  FH,  and  act  in  opposite  directions.  The  force 
FH  may  then  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  four  forces,  say  its 
two  halves  FN,  and  HN,  and  the  two  assumed  forces,  RL  and 
KM.  Of  these  four  forces,  two,  FN  and  KL,  concur  to  produce 
rectilineal  motion,  in  the  direction,  and  with  the  intensity  of  their 
resultant ;  the  direction  of  their  resultant  passes  through  the  point 
6,  is  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  ori- 
ginal force  FH.  The  other  two  forces,  HN  and  KM,  will  concur 
to  produce  a  rotary  motion,  around  an  axis  passingthrough  the  same 
point  G ;  and  this  axis  will  be  a  normal  to  the  plane  ABGD : 
hence — 

If  a  force  be  applied  in  any  direction  to  a  body  which  is  free  to 
move,  it  will  cause  its  centre  of  gravity  to  describe  a  straight  line, 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  tlie  force  ;  and  will  communicate  to  the 
body  a  quantity  of  motion  equal  to  its  own  intensity.  The  velo- 
city may  of  course  be  found  by  dividing  the  force  by  the  mass 
of  the  body. 

If  the  force  do  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  will, 
besides,  communicate  to  the  body  a  rotary  motion  around  an  axis 
passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity ;  and  this  axis  will  be  a  normal 
to  the  plane,  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  force.  The  angular  velocity,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  rotary  motion,  may  be  computed  as  if  the  axis  of 
rotation  were  fixed.  For  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  if  we  were 
to  apply  to  the  body  a  force  in  a  direction  passing  through  the 
eentre  of  gravity,  equal  in  magnitude,  and  contrary  in  direction,  to 
its  motion  of  translation,  we  should  destroy  this  motion  altogetheri 
but  should  not  in  any  manner  affect  its  motion  of  rotation. 

When  a  body  revolves  upon  an  axis,  every  point  will  acquire 
a  centrifugal  force  proportioned  to  its  distance  from  the  axis. 
Hence  the  axis  of  rotation  will  have  a  constant  position,  only  when 
these  centrifugal  forces  are  in  equilibrio  around  it.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  axis  of  rotation  must  undergo  a  change.  A  homoge- 
neous sphere  may  revolve  permanently  upon  any  one  of  its  diame- 
ters. An  ellipsoid  of  revolution  may  revolve  permanently  around 
the  axis  of  the  generating  curve,  or  upon  any  one  of  its  equato- 
rial diameters;  but  upon  no  other  line,  for  the  several  points  that 
compose  this  solid  will  not  be  symmetrically  situated  in  respect  to 
any  other.  A  homogeneous  cylinder  may  revolve  permanently 
upon  its  geometric  axis,  or  upon  any  diameter  of  the  circle  that 
bisects  the  axis. 

246.  A  further  examination  of  the  properties  of  revolving  bo- 
dies, leads  to  a  remarkable  proposition  ;  the  investigation  of 
which  exceeds  the  limits  within  which  our  subject  is  restricted. 
It  is  as  follows  : 
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In  any  body  whatever,  however  irregular,  there  are  three  axes 
of  permanent  rotation  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  upon  any  one 
of  which,  if  the  body  revolve,  the  centrifugal  forces  of  its  several 
points  will  be  in  equilibrio.  These  three  axes,  have  also  thi<!  re- 
markable property,  that  the  moment  of  inertia  in  respect  to  them, 
is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  greater  or 
less  than  if  the  body  revolved  around  any  other  line  as  an  axis. 

247.  When  a  body  has  a  double  motion,  of  rotation  and  trans- 
lation impressed  upon  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  will,  as  has  been 
seen,  move  forwards  with  uniform  velocity  ;  the  other  points  in 
the  body  will  move  with  velocities  that  are  continually  varying. 
Those  on  which  the  rotary  and  direct  motions  concur  for  an  in- 
stant, and  which  are  most  distant  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  will 
move  with  the  greatest  velocity ;  and  those  in  which  these  motions 
are  opposed,  will  move  with  the  least ;  and  some  of  the  points, 
most  distant  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  will  actually  have  a  motion 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

248.  There  will  also  be  a  point  in  the  system,  in  which  at  any 
instant,  the  progressive  and  rotary  motions  will  exactly  balance 
eachother.  This  point  is  called  the  Centre  of  Spontaneous  Rotation. 
The  motion  of  the  body  for  any  instant  of  time,  may  be  considered 
as  a  simple  rotary  motion  around  this  centre.  This  variety  in  the 
rate  at  which  the  different  points  of  a  body  move,  when  endued 
both  with  a  motion  of  rotation  and  translation,  has  no  effect  when 
the  body  moves  forward,  without  meeting  with  resisting  forces  ; 
but  when  these  act,  it  produces  marked  changes  in  the  direction 
and  circumstances  of  their  motion.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  these  circumstances  hereafter,  in  treating  of  motions  in 
resisting,  media.  For  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
what  happens  when  a  body  is  rising  or  falling  in  the  air,  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  resistance  it  meets  with  from  that  medium,  being  a  function 
of  the  velocity,  will  act  unequally  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  rotation  be  around  a  vertical  line;  and  this  unequal  re- 
sistance will  produce  a  deviation  from  the  original  direction  of 
the  motion.  Hence,  a  heavy  body,  although  projected  vertically 
upwards,  rarely  or  never  falls  back  upon  the  exact  point  whence 
it  was  projected. 

1  There  are  various  instances  of  the  same  kind  to  be  met  with,  when 
the  air  or  other  resistances  act  upon  a  revolving  body,  and  the 
deviation  may  become  so  considerable,  as  to  bring  a  body  projected 
horizontally,  back  to  the  point  where  the  motion  began.  Thus,  if 
a  disk  of  metal,  such  as  a  coin,  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  upon 
a  plane  surface,  be  impelled  by  a  force  applied  to  either  extremity 
of  its  horizontal  diameter,  it  will  acquire  a  rotary  and  a  progres* 
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sive  molion,  the  former  being  around  its  vertical  diameter ;  the  un- 
equal action  of  the  air  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vertical  axis, 
concurring  with  the  friction  of  the  plane  on  which  it  rests,  will 
cause  it  to  describe  a  series  of  re-entering  curves.  A  billiard  ball 
placed  on  a  plane  surface,  and  impelled  by  a  force  which  gives  its 
lower  side  a  motion  of  rotation  contrary  to  the  direction  of  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  will  have  its  progressive  motion  destroyed  by  the 
friction,  and  will,  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  rotary  motions  it  re- 
tains, roll  back  towards  the  place  whence  it  originally  set  out.  Cases 
of  a  similar  nature  are  too  frequent  and  familiar  to  need  enumera- 
tion. 

249.  The  general  expression,  (240),  for  the  value  of  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia,  may  be  applied  to  particular  cases  by  means  of 
the  calculus. 

Call  the  moment  of  inertia  S ;  let  dm  be  an  element  of  the 
figure  whose  moment  is  sought,  and  x  the  distance  from  the  axis 
of  rotation ;  then 

S^fj^dm.  (246) 

To  adapt  this  to  individual  instances  : 

(1).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  straight  line,  revolving 
around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  itself,  and  passing  through  one  of 
its  extremities : 
then  dm  becomes  dr,  and 

integrating 


and  when  xsa, 


a» 


S=^  •  C247) 

(2).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  in  respect  to  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle : 

The  element  of  the  curve  being  cb,  and  its  distance  firom  the 
axis  or  radius,  a, 

integrating 

and  when  a  becomes  the  whole  circumference,  or  24ra, 

S=2-?ra'.  (248) 

(3).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  in  respect  to  a  diameter ;  let  x  and  y  be  the  ordinate  and 

abscissa;  the  element d«= — - :  its  distance  from  the  diameter  =i/, 

and 

^=^afyd-x» 
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The  integral  of  tfdr,  when  •  hecomes  the  whole  circumference,  is 
equal  to  Sie  area  or  to  *c^^  therefore, 

S^^ro'.  (249) 

(4).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  a,  in  respect  to  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  and 
perpendicular  to  its  plane : 

Take  an  elementary  ring  whose  radii  are  z^  and  z+dz^  the  area 
of  this  rin^  will  be,  2'gzdz^  and  its  moment  of  inertia,  considering 
it  as  the  curcumference  of  a  circle,  will  be  2*s^dzj  by  case  (2) ; 
hence, 

8=2irfgPdz. 
Integrating 

and  when  2=- a, 

S=i'iri^a*.  (250) 

(6).  In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  area  of  a  circle  in  respect  to  one  of  its  diameters, 
is 

S=J<a*.  (251) 

(6).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  soUd,  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  curve,  in  respect  to  the  axis  of  rotation : 

The  figure  being  symmetric  may  be  referred  to  no  more  than  two 
co-ordinates,  x  and  y ;  take  for  the  element  the  soUd  contained 
between  two  circles,  whose  distances  from  the  origin  of  the  co-or- 
dinates are  respectively  jr,  and  x+dsf^  the  moment  of  rotation  of 
the  element  wUl  be,  by  case  (3), 

\^*dx', 
and  that  of  the  whole  solid, 

S=i^fy'dx.  (262) 

To  apply  this  formula  to  the  case  of  a  cylinder,  whose  length  is  6, 
and  the  radius  of  whose  base  is  a, 

S=^iro^6.  (263) 

In  a  cone,  the  radius  of  whose  base  is  a,  and  whose  altitude  is  6, 

S^j^ira'b.  (254) 

In  a  hemisphere, 

S=^fl'a».  (266) 

In  a  sphere, 

S=yy^ra'.  (266) 

250.  When  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  in  respect  to  any 
axis  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  its  moment  of  inertia  in  respect 
to  any  other  axis,  provided  it  be  parallel  to  the  first. 
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First  let  the  given  axis  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity :  then 
let  GG'  be  this  axis,  and  CC  another  parallel  to  it,  in  respect  to 


which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  sought ;  let  an  element  of  the  sjs-' 
iem  be  situated  at  M,  and  let  its  mass  be  dm :  suppose  a  plane  \o 
pass  through  M,  perpendicularto  the  two  axes  GG\  and  GC,  and 
in  this  plane  draw  the  lines  MG',  MC,  and  join  CG' ;  let  fall  MP 
from  the  point  M,  perpendicular  on  CG'.  Let  MG=x,  MC=y, 
then 

^-fdrnx",         S'=:fdmf; 

in  the  right  angled  triangles  MOP,  and  MGT,    . 

MC»=MP+CP« 

MP=MG'»— GT», 
and 

CP=(GT+CG')', 

whence 

MC»=MG'»+2(CG'+GT)+CG^ 

and  S'  will  be  equal  to /dm,  multiplied  by  the  second  member  of 
the  above  equation ;  but  dm  multipUed  by  the  line  GP,  is  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  the  element  dm,  in  respect  to  a  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  G ;  and,  therefore, /dm  multipUed 
by  the  varying  length  of  this  line  =0,  by  the  property  of  the  cen- 
tre of  parallel  forces,  §  25.  The  term  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is, 
therefore,  also  =0,  and  disappears ;  hence,  if  we  call  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  point  €,  through  which  the 
second  axis  passes,  k; 

S'  =:fdnur'+fdmk^ ;  (267) 

and  by  substituting  S,  for  its  value,  and  integrating  the  second 
term^  we  obtain 

S'=S+mJ^.  (258) 
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The  moment  of  inertia  S",  in  respect  to  any  other  parallel  axis, 
whose  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  is  A/,  is 

S"=S+niifc'»;  (269) 

and  by  substituting  the  value  of  S,  obtained  from  the  last  equation, 

S"=S'+m(ib^— ifc«).  (260). 

251.  This  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  discovery  of  the 
moment  of  inertia,  in  cases  different  from  those  that  have  already 
been  investigated.     Thus : 

(6).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle,  in  respect  to  an 
axis  parallel  to  a  diameter  :  we  have  for  its  moment  of  inertia  in 
respect  to  that  diameter,  (251),  j-^cr* : 

Call  the  distance  between  the  diameter  and  axis,  h ;  m  becomes 
the  area  of  the  circle,  or  ^o",  and 

SrrjM^+fl'fl^Ar.  (261) 

(7).  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid  of  revolution,  in 
respect  to  an  axis  passing  through  its  vertex,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  rotation  x : 

We  may  take  for  the  element  of  the  sohd  in  this  case,  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  y^  and  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  x.  Its 
moment  of  inertia,  in  respect  to  the  axis,  will  be,  §  247, 

i  *y*dx  ; 
and  to  the  vertex, 

iity*dx; 
and  its  mass  is 

^dx; 
whence 

S=^iitfy*dx+'rfjYdx.  (262) 

If  the  axis  pass  through  any  other  point,  whose  distance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  r, 

S = i  *f}/'dx+'n*fy'dx .  (263) 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Of  the  Motion  or  Peojbctilks. 

252,  It  has  been  shown,  §  238,  that  a  body  projected  upwards 
from  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  retarded  both  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  If  pro- 
jected downwards  from  a  point  near  the  earth,  the  former  would 
accelerate  its  motion  with  its  whole  intensity  ;  the  latter  would 
still  act  to  retard  it.  But  if  it  be  projected  in  any  other  direction 
than  a  vertical  line,  the  resistance  of  the  air  continues  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law,  while  the  force  of  gravity  is  now  exert- 
ed in  a  direction  inclined  to  that  in  which  it  would  tend  tomove, 
under  the  action  of  the  projectile  force.  Let  us  in  the  first  place 
conceive  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  be  removed.  To  whatever 
point  of  the  body  the  projectile  force  is  applied,  its  centre  of 
gravity,  §  244,  will  acquire  a  motion,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  of  the  force,  with  uniform  velocity.  The  force  of  gravity, 
within  the  limits  in  which  projectiles  move,  may  be  considered 
as  constant,  and  although  its  directions  are  all  converging,  no  im- 
portant error  can  arise  from  considering  it  as  acting  always  par- 
allel to  itself.  The  case,  therefore,  becomes  the  same  as  Uiat  we 
have  considered  in  Book  II.  Chap.  IV.     Hence  we  may  infer  : 

That  if  a  body  were  projected  from  a  point  near  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth  in  a  direction  that  is  not  a  normal  to  that  surface,  and  no 
other  accelerating  force  were  to  act  but  that  of  gravity,  it  would 
describe  a  parabola,  whose  diameters  are  normals  to  the  horizon- 
tal plane  : 

That  it  would  have  the  greatest  horizontal  range,  when  pro- 
jected at  au  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  horizon  : 

That  it  would  rise  to  the  greatest  height,  the  more  nearly  its 
original  direction  approaches  to  the  vertical ;  and  that  the  time 
of  flight  will  also  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  angle  of  elevai- 
tion. 

If  we  call  h  the  height  whence  the  body  would  have  fallen  to 
acquire  the  initial  velocity  v ;  d  the  horizontal  distance  to  which 
the  projectile  is  carried ;  t  the  angle  of  inclination ;  and  y  the  force 
of  gravity,  we  obtain  from  (72)  and  (61), 

,    «*  sin.  2i  ,^^^N 

d= ,  (264) 

S 
which  is  a  maximum  when 

i=45'; 
in  which  case  the  equation  becomes 
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V  V 


If  we  suppose  the  initial  Telocity  to  be  2000  feet  per  second, 

c{= 125000  feet, 
or  nearly  twenty  four  miles. 

253.  When  projectiles  move  with  but  small  velocity,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  parabolic  theory ,  and  what  is  found  to  oc- 
cur in  practice,  is  but  small;  but  with  increasing  velocities,  as 
the  air's  resistance  increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  velocity, 
this  discrepancy  becomes  very  great.  The  general  e£fect  of  a  re- 
sisting medium  may  be  thus  investigated.* 

Let  ^R  represent  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  which  will  be 
exercised  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  ds,  the  element  of  the 
curve  at  any  given  point  Refer  the  curve  to  two  axes,  one  ver- 
tical, y^  the  other  horizontal,  or,  both  passing  through  the  point  of 
projection. 

If  we  decompose  the  resistance,  gR,  into  two  forces  parallel  to 
the  two  axes,  that  parallel  to  x  will  be 

^    dx 
that  parallel  to  ^, 

and  these  being  retarding  forces,  will  have  the  negative  sign.  The 
first  will  express  the  whole  disturbing  force  in  the  direction  paral- 
lel to  x;  but  in  the  direction  parallel  to  y,  the  force  of  gravity  acts 
also :  hence  the  whole  forces  parallel  to  the  two  co-ordinates  be- 
come 

-«   dx 

and 

From  the  general  equations  of  curvilinear  motion,  §  52,  we 

have 

dx    d^x 

and 

dy    d^y 

whence  we  have 

dx    J     d^x 

•Venluroli,  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 
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The  yelocity  in  the  direction  ofx  is  constant  by  ^236),  there- 
fore, by  taking  the  differential  of  both,  and  substituting  in  the  se- 
cond the  value  of  d%  we  obtain 

d8dH=gRdt^;      d«y=_g(tt«; 

and  taking  the  differential  of  the  second,  we  have 

eliminating  di  and  dH  from  this  equation,  we  have  for  the  equation 
of  the  curve, 

2Rdy+dtd'y=0. 

Whence,  if  the  law  of  the  resistance  were  known,  we  might  pro- 
ceed to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve. 

Assuming  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  varies  with  the  square 
of  the  velocities,  it  has  been  attempted  to  ascertain  the  cunre 
v^hich  a  projectile  would  describe.  Its  differential  equation 
has  not,  howeTer,  yielded  to  the  integral  calculus  ;  and  were  the 
resistance  to  bear,  as  we  hereafter  shall  see  that  it  does,  a  more 
complex  relation  to  the  velocity,  even  the  differential  equation 
would  become  difficult  to  obtain.  Although  this  curve  does  not 
satisfy  the  actual  conditions  of  the  resistance,  it  will  still  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  state  what  is  known  in  respect  to  it,  from  its 
differential  equation,  and  from  a  method  of  determining  points 
through  which  it  passes,  that  has  been  thence  deduced.  While 
the  two  branches  of  the  parabola,  measured  from  the  horizontal 
plane,  are  similar  and  equal  to  each  other,  and  have  equal  bases  ; 
the  two  branches  of  the  curve  that  would  be  described  under  the 
action  of  a  projectile  force,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  a 
resistance  varying  with  the  squares  of  the  velocity,  are  unequal ; 
the  base  of  its  ascending  branch  being  longer  than  that  of  the  de- 
scending branch. 

In  the  parabola,  the  times  of  describing  the  two  branches  are 
equal ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  projectile,  when  it  again  reaches 
the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  point  of  projection,  is 
equal  to  the  initial  velocity.  In  the  curve  under  consideration, 
the  time  of  describing  the  ascending  branch  is  less  than  that  of 
describing  the  descending  branch,  and  the  final  velocity  is  less 
than  the  initial  velocity,  and  may  become  constant. 

254.  The  most  important  application  of  our  subject  is  to  what 
are  styled  military  projectiles.  These  are  impelled  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  from  instruments  having  cylindrical  cavi- 
ties, and  which  are,  in  general  terms,  called  Pieces  of  Ordnance. 

When  gunpowder  is  inflamed,  the  whole  is  converted  into  an 
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elastic  fluid,  whose  bulk  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
solid  whence  it  is  derived^  and  whose  elastic  force  is  enhanced  by 
the  high  temperature  at  which  it  is  generated. 

By  the  experiments  of  Hutton,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  gunpowder  would  appear  to  expand  itself  with  a  velocity 
of  5000  feet  per  second,  and  to  exert  a  force  at  least  2000  times 
as  great  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  deduction  was 
obtained  from  its  action  upon  balls,  fired  from  pieces  of  ordnance. 
The  weight  of  these  is  small  compared  with  the  force  exerted  by 
the  gunpowder,  and  their  motion  is  at  first  but  little  resisted ; 
hence  they  are  set  in  motion  before  the  whole  of  the  gunpowder 
is  fired,  and  do  not  sustain  its  entire  action.  It  is  even  well 
established  by  experience,  that  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the 
gunpowder  isjoften  blown,  uninflamed,  out  of  the  gun,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  rest. 

255.  Count  Rumford  made  experiments  in  another  manner. 
The  gunpowder  was  in  very  small  quantities,  and  was  placed  in 
a  small  vessel  of  wrought  iron,  without  a  vent.  The  ignition 
was  accomplished,  by  heating  this  vessel  red  hot  from  without. 
In  this  way  the  escape  of  elastic  fluid,  that  takes  place  in  pieces 
of  ordnance  from  the  vent,  was  avoided.  The  resistance  to  be 
overcome  was  a  weight  of  ^reat  amount,  when  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  gunpowder,  being  a  brass  battering  cannon  of  the 
size  called  a  twenty-four  pounder ;  the  cascable,  or  spherical  knob 
that  terminated  the  breech  of  this  gun,  was  fitted  to  the  vessel, 
containing  the  gunpowder,  by  grinding,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  an  air-tight  joint.  Experimenting  with  this  apparatus, 
Rumford  inferred  that  the  force  exerted  by  confined  gunpowder, 
was  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  100000  atmospheres. 

This  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  exceed  the  limits  of  credi* 
bility  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  gunpowder  doesactually  ex- 
ert a  force  far  greater  than  it  could,  were  its  energy  no  more 
than  was  inferred  by  Hutton.  As  instances  of  this  kind,  may  be 
cited  what  happens  in  the  blasting  of  rocks,  and  in  military 
mines,  particularly  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  latter,  that  is 
called  tie  globe  of  compression.  In  this,  besides  throwing  up  a 
large  conoid  of  earth,  the  gunpowder  shakes  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  distance  around  it,  acting  with  suflicient  energy  to 
overturn  and  destroy  walls  of  solid  masonry.  There  being  this 
great  difiference  in  the  action  of  gunpowder,  when  it  is  exerted 
against  a  body  that  is  easily  set  in  motion,  and  when  it  is  closely 
confined  ;  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  great  dangers  may  arise, 
when,  from  accident  or  intention,  the  projectile  to  be  launched 
from  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  resisted  in  its  motion.  Thus,  if  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  be  inserted  in  water,  if  a  portion  of  air  be  left 
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between  a  wad  aod  the  rest  of  the  charge  ;  if  the  projectile  be 
of  a  hard  material,  and  of  such  a  shape  that  it  may  strike  before 
it  issues  from  the  piece  :  in  all  these  cases,  the  strength  of  the 
material  of  which  the  piece  is  formed  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
resist  the  accumulation  of  force,  and  bursting  may  be  the  conse* 
quence.  So,  also,  if  the  wad  be  of  a  cohesive  material,  such  aa 
tarred  yarn  ;  and  particularly  when  it  is  so  lai^e  as  to  enter  thev 
piece  with  difficulty,  similar  consequences  may  ensue.  To  the 
latter  cause  we  may  with  certainty  attribute  the  bursting  of  guns 
in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  frequent  loss  of  them 
in  the  proof.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  case  in  the  proof 
of  guns,  where  the  balls  made  their  way  through  the  sides  of  the 
piece,  and  large  portions  of  the  wad  remained  sticking  to  the 
bore  in  front  of  them* 

256,  The  theory  of  projectiles,  as  has  been  seen,  cannot  be 
completed  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  and  it  hence  becomes  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  the  practice  of  gunnery  may  become  sure, 
that  experiment  be  made  upon  a  considerable  variety  of  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  projectiles  of  various  descriptions,  at  different  an- 
gles of  elevation,  and  with  varying  charges  of  gunpowder.  The 
best  general  experiments  of  this  nature  have  been  made  by  Hut- 
ton  and  Robins.  In  addition,  the  artillery  services  of  several  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  particularly  that  of  France,  are  in  possession  of 
manuscript  tables  of  the  effects  of  their  several  descriptions  of 
ordnance,  derived  from  the  experiments  that  are  annually  making 
at  their  schools  of  practice.  The  experiments  of  Hutton,  Ro- 
bins, and  some  of  less  extent  made  by  Count  Rumford,  being 
alone  accessible,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to 
them  :  they  are,  however,  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  a  cor- 
rect theory,  on  which  a  sound  practice  may  be  established. 

257.  The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  in  experiments  on  mili- 
tary projectiles,  is  the  initial  velocity,  which  serves  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  other  investigations.  In  the  older  experiments,  this 
was  done  by  pointing  the  piece  vertically  upwards,  and  observing 
the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  discharge  and  the  reiurn  of 
the  ball  to  the  ground  ;  half  of  this  was  assumed  as  the  time  of 
descent,  and  the  velocity  calculated  by  the  formula,  (231) 

t?=32f. 

This  method  was  found  to  give  a  velocity,  that,  if  small, 
agreed  tolerably  well,  in  the  ranges  calculated  from  it,  with  the 
parabolic  theory.  But  at  the  usual  velocities  of  military  pro- 
jectiles, it  was  found  to  give  results  that  varied  very  much  from 
that  theory. 
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258.  Robias  next  invented  an  apparatus  styled  by  him  the  Bal- 
listic Pendulum.  This  is  composed  of  a  large  mass  of  wood,  sus- 
pended by  a  rod,  from  centres  on  which  it  is  free  to  vibrate. 
The  ball  is  fired  against  this,  and  the  velocity  communicated  to 
it  being  measured,  that  of  the  ball  may  be  easily  determinedl. 
The  whole  of  the  ball's  motion,  provided  it  did  not  pass  through 
the  wooden  mass,  would  be  communicated  to  the  latter  ;  or  rather 
the  ball  and  it  would  go  on  with  a  common  velocity,  whence  the 
quantity  of  motion  could  be  determined,  by  multiplying  the  ve^ 
locity  by  the  joint  mass  of  the  ball  and  the  pendulum.  This  pro- 
duct, divided  by  the  mass  of  the  ball,  would  give  the  velocity  of 
the  latter. 

So  far,  the  principle  is  simple :  a  difficulty,  however,  arises  in 
the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  ;  this  does 
not  go  on  with  uniform  motion,  but  rises  in  a  circular  arc,  until 
the  force  of  gravity  checks  its  motion,  and  causes  it  again  to  re- 
turn to  the  point  whence  it  set  out.  But  if  the  arc  be  known,  the 
doctrine  of  the  motion  of  pendulums,  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  enables  us  to  calculate  the  velocity  that  is  destroyed  in 
describing  it. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pendulum  will 
describe  diffisrent  arcs,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  distance  of 
the  point  the  ball  strikes,  from  the  centre  of  motion ;  and  it  will 
also  be  obvious  from  §  24$,  that  if  the  ball  be  not  fired  against 
the  centre  of  percussion,  a  part  of  the  force  will  be  expended 
upon  the  axis  on  which  the  pendulum  hangs.  This  difficulty  was 
removed  by  Hutton,  who  investigated  a  theorem  whence  the  ve- 
locity could  be  calculated,  when  the  position  of  the  centres  of  gra- 
vity and  of  percussion,  and  that  of  the  point  where  the  ball  strikes, 
are  known  ;  his  formula  is  as  follows  :  viz. 

r=6.6727^  c  ,  «     y/o; 

in  which  6  is  the  weight  of  the  ball, 

p     the  weight  of  the  pendulum, 

g  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gmvity  and  the 
point  of  suspension, 

o  the  distance,  between  the  centre  of  percussion  and 
the  point  of  suspension, 

t  the  distance  from  the  point  struck  by  the  ball  to  the 
point  of  suspension, 

c     the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  the  pendulum,  and 

r      its  radius. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  was  determined  experi- 
mentally, by  balancing  the  pendulum  upon  an  edge,  according  to 
the  principles  of  §  1 14. 

The  quantity  o,  was  ascertained  by  suspending  the  pendulum 
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and  fiDdiDg  the  time  of  its  vibration  in  very  small  arcs,  whence 
the  length  can  be  calculated,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained  in 
treating  of  pendulums. 

The  chord  Cj  was  measured,  by  attaching  to  the  pendulum  a 
gMiduated  tape,  which  was  drawn  out  by  the  motion  of  the  pen- 
dulum, from  between  two  steel  edges. 

Hutton  also  determined  the  initial  velocity  of  the  ball  from  the 
recoil  of  the  gun,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  inertia  §  39.  By 
this  it  is  apparent  that  the  gunpowder  must  communicate  to  the 
gun  as  much  motion  as  it  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  ball,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  gun  rendered  heavier  by  additional 
weights,  was  suspended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pendulum,  and 
its  velocity  of  recoil  ascertained  in  the  manner  that  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  last  section. 

Experimenting  in  these  ways,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest 
initial  velocity  of  a  military  projectile,  does  not  much  exceed  two 
thousand  feet  per  second. 

259.  As  the  elastic  fluid  generated  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder^ 
acts  upon  the  ball  during  the  whole  time  of  its  continuance  in 
the  piece,  tending  to  expand  with  a  velocity  of  5000  feet  per 
second,  while  the  ball  does  not  acquire  a  velocity  much  greater 
than  2000  feet :  the  latter  must  be  accelerated  during  the  whole 
of  its  continuance  in  the  piece,  provided  its  velocity  does  not  be- 
come so  great,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  friction  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  are  sufficient  to  render  its  velocity  constant. 
This  acceleration  is  not,  however,  uniform,  but  becomes  less  and 
less  as  the  ball  moves  forward,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(I.)  The  elasticity  of  the  fluid  proceeding  from  the  inflamed 
gunpowder,  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  space  it  occupies. 

(2.)  The  elasticity  depends  in  part  upon  the  temperature,  and 
this  will  decrease  as  the  gas  expands,  and  also  by  the  conducting 
power  of  the  piece. 

(3.)  Forces  of  this  nature  act  with  more  intensity  upon  bodies 
at  rest  than  upon  bodies  in  motion. 

(4.)  The  ball  is  resisted  by  the  air,  a  retarding  force  that  in- 
creases in  a  higher  ratio  than  does  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  and 
which  may  finally  render  the  latter  constant     See  §  239. 

Thus,  although  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  bore  does,  in 

cases  that  can  occur  in  practice,  increase  the  initial  velocity, 
still  it  does  not  do  so  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  length  of  the 
bore  is  increased. 

The  experiments  of  Hutton  showed  that  this  increase  was  in 
a  ratio  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
piece,  but  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  the  cube  root ;  and 
that  if  /  be  the  length  of  the  piece,  the  ratio  is  almost  exactly 

/*.  (266) 
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260.  The  velocities  communicated  to  bnlls  of  equal  weights, 
in  pieces  of  the  same  length,  by  unequal  quantities  of  powder, 
were  as  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities  of  powder. 

The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  of  different  weights,  in 
pieces  of  equal  lengths,  by  unequal  quantities  of  powder,  were 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  balls. 

If  p  be  the  quantity  of  gunpowder,  h  the  weight  of  the  ball, 
and  m  a  co-efficient,  constant  for  all  pieces  of  similar  form* 

t>=m^/-^.  (267) 

This  co-efficient,  m,  may  be  safely  taken  at  1600  feet  in  most  of 
the  cases  that  occur  in  practice. 

A  remarkable  consequence  follows  from  the  above  formula  : 
If  the  weight  of  the  ball  be  increased,  by  using  solid  instead  of 
hollow  balls,  or  making  them  of  denser  substances,  the  velocity, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  does  not  decrease  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  weight ;  and  hence 
a  heavy  ball  will  have  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  than  a  lighter 
one,  projected  from  the  same  piece,  with  equal  quantities  of 
powder. 

261.  The  resistance  of  the  air  was  also  carefully  examined  by 
Hutton ;  we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his  expe- 
riments :  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  at  all  velocities,  from  300 
to  1100  feet  per  second,  he  found  that  the  resistances  might  be 
thus  expressed : 

r=»M?"-l-ntJ.  (268) 

In  this  formula,  v  is  the  velocity,  and  m  and  n  constant  co-effi- 
cients, which  for  balls  of  the  diameter  of  2  inches,  are, 

m=     .00002665, 

n= — .00388. 

The  resistance  to  balls,  is  found  to  vary  with  the  squares  of 
their  diameters.  The  fonnulafor  any  other  diameter  (a)  wiU  there- 
fore be 

r=(i»»" — wo)  a",  (269) 

in  which 

m=.000007667, 

n=. 000175. 

Calculations  founded  upon  this  formula,  are  found  difficult  in 
practice ;  and  hence  a  co-efficient  is  chosen  from  the  experiments, 
which  will  affect  only  the  square  of  the  velocity,  at  such  velocities 
as  are  most  frequently  employed  in  practice.  Call  this  co-effi- 
cient c,  the  whole  resistance  to  the  body  expressed  in  lbs.  will  be 

32 
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which  will  be  equal  to  the  vahie  of  the  |Mit  of  the  retarding  force 
in  §  239,  repreeenled  by  ib*,  multiplied  by  ihe  weight  of  the 
body,  or 

whence 

gk'=^^ .  (270) 

and  gk  is  the  measure  of  the  retarding  force. 

Let  tr  be  the  initial  velocity,  v  the  velocity  remaining  after 
moving  through  a  distance,  x ;  in  order  to  find  the  value  of  ar : 

By  the  general  formula  of  variable  motion,  (53) 

,^^    dv     V  do 

and  substituting  x  fot  $, 

V  dv 

f"^d^'' 
whence 

V  dv^dx; 

substituting  the  value  of/  or  gt^,  and  considering  that  the  force 
is  a  retarding  one,  we  obtain 

dv^=g  dx,' 


Vf 

and 

w         — dv 


dx= 


Integrating,  and  considering  that  when  c=o,  es=«,  we  obtain 

*=^-  hyp.  log.  -.  (271) 

To  give  this  a  more  convenient  form,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  case 
of  balls  of  cast  iron  : 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron  is  4.8  oz.,  hence 

w=.5236a'x4.3=2.25a' 

in  ounces  avoirdupois,  g,  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  is 
32  feet,  and  the  co-efficient,  c,  suited  to  velocities  of  fiom  1200  to 
1400  feet  per  second  is  .000007657 ;  hence  we  have 

DN^tiplying  this  co-effident  by  2.30258,  in  order  dmt  we  may 
suhstitule  common  for  hyperbolic  logarithms,  we  obtain 

a?=  1388c  log.  -;  (272) 
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from  Uiif  w%  obtain  for  the  values  ofi*  and  Vt 

log.  t.=log.  U  -  j^.    J 

A  still  more  convenient  form  may  be  given  to  this,  by  consi- 
dering that  if  D  be  the  density  of  the  ball, 

w=.5236a'D; 

which,  taking  atmospheric  air  as  the  unit,  gives  us 

20  Do  14 

*=— 9—  •     log.-;  (274) 

whence 

log.tJ=log.«--5^j^  ;  J 

The  calculation  of  the  two  last  formula  could  be  made  more 
easy,  if  they  had  the  form 

log.     tt  =  10g.     t)  +  10g.     HI  >  .g^g. 

log.  i?=log.  fi — log.  m.     J  V   '^; 

If  we  make 

20  Da 

this  condition  may  be  satisfied  by  finding  a  constant  number,  by 

which  if  -^  be  multiplied,  it  will  give  a  logarithm,  which,  within 
the  usual  limits  of  the  range  of  military  projectiles,  does  not 


9x 
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the  fraction  0.43429448,  is  one  that  is  best  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  hence,  in  the  preceding  formulse, 

log.    m=- X  0.43429448.  (277) 

To  find  ike  time  employed  in  describing  the  space  ar,  we  have 
(63) 

ax 

V 

from  which  may  be  obtained,  by  substitution  and  integration,  em- 
ploying afterwards  the  quantities  e  and  m,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples just  laid  down. 
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if  the  initial  vek>cit7,  and  the  time  of  flight  be  given,  we  have  for 
the  value  of  the  space  x  from  (277) 

c 
*"*^S-  «*  0:434 ; 

and  for  m,  from  the  previous  equation, 

m=y+l.  (279) 

In  order  to  determine  the  angle  of  projection  at  vhich  a  projec- 
tile with  a  given  velocity  will  strike  the  horizontal  plane  at  a  given 
distance ;  we  must  consider,  that  the  projectile,  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  the  piece,  is  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  by  which, 
if  we  abstract  from  the  air's  resistance,  it  will  in  a  time,  /,  fall  through 
a  space,  9,  whose  value  is  (231) 

«=i6  e. 

If  we  consider  the  space,  x ,  which  the  ball  passes  through,  as 
coinciding  with  the  horizontal  distance,  (and  this  would  be  the 
case  if  the  ball  described  a  straight  line)  we  have,  for  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  elevation  «', 

16«*  .  ,       , 

Tan.  t= •  (280) 

and  substituting  the  value  of  i  from  (278) 

Taii..=-^  *°   ('«-l)';  (281) 

from  which  may  be  obtained,  by  substituting  the  value  of  m. 

Tan.  t=-j^     ("r+^)  5  (282) 

whence  we  have 

r    16      ,jr»      .-I 

,  T/tt^  tan.  t       \       T 

262.  To  enable  us  to  apply  these  formulae  to  practice:  Cast 
iron  has  a  density,  in  terms  of  water,  as  the  unit  of  7.4,  as  deter- 
mined by  Button,  who  also  assumes  that  the  relation  of  the  den- 
sities of  water  and  air  are  as  1000: 1| ;  hence  we  have  for  the 
density  of  cast  iron  in  terms  of  air,  6054. 

We  have  next  to  ascertain  the  diameters  of  the  more  usual  pro- 
jectiles, in  fractions  of  feet.  These,  as  will  be  hereafter  more 
particularly  described,  are,  in  the  case  of  cannon,  distinguished 
by  their  weights.  Their  denominations  and  dimensions,  are  as 
follows : 
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Ball  of 

42  lbs. 
32  lbs. 
24  ibs. 
18  lbs. 
12  lbs. 

9  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

4  lbs. 


FBOJCCTILIS. 

Diameter  in  iochei . 

7.018 
6.410 
5.823 
5.292 
4.623 
4.200 
3.668 
3.204 


S5S 


Diameter  in  feet. 

0.5848 
0.5342 
0.4852 
0.4410 
0.3852 
0.3500 
0.3067 
0.2670 


• 

O 

• 

S 

Logarithms  of 

Logarithms  or 

GO 
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1 

< 
OQ 

H 

9       =" 

-XO.43439448 

c 

42  lbs. 

0.68481 

3.8968373 

5.7420470 

32  lbs. 

0.5342 

3.8565338 

5.7813506 

24  lbs. 

0.4852 

3.8147507 

6.8231336 

18  lbs. 

0.4410 

>  6054. 

3.7732685 

5.8646168 

12  lbs. 

0.3852 

3.7145162 

5.9233681 

9  lbs. 

0.3500 

3.6728979 

5.9649864 

6  lbs. 

0.3057 

3.6151253 

6.0127590 

4  lbs. 

0.2670, 

3.5553412 

6.0825431 

The  pieces  of  ordnance  most  frequently  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  artillery  are,  Cannon,  Mortars,  Howitzers,  and  Carron- 
ades.  The  diameters  of  the  bore  of  all  these  different  pieces 
are  called  their  Calibres. 

Cannon  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  or  even  more  calibres 
in  length ;  they  are  moveable  upon  two  axles  that  are  prolongations 
of  the  same  cylinder,  whose  axis  is^  normal  to  the  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  axisof  the  piece,  and  which  are  called  Trun- 
nions ;  by  these  they  are  attached  to  a  carriage,  on  which  they  may 
be  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  form  of  the  carriage  admits  them 
to  be  elevated  or  depressed,  a  few  degrees  above  or  below  the 
horizontal  plane.  They  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  use, 
into  Navy,  Battering,  Garrison,  and  Field  Guns  or  Pieces. 

The  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  usually  in  the  vertical  plane  pas- 
sing through  their  centre  of  gravity,  but  intersects  it  below  that 
point. 

Mortars  are  short  pieces  of  ordnance  whose  trunnions  are  at 
their  breech.  By  these  they  are  adapted  to  beds.  In  the 
English  service,  they  are  permanently  fixed  to  these  beds,  at  an 
angle  of  45^  with  the  horizon.  In  the  French,  and  in  our  land 
service,  they  are  moveable  upon  their  trunnions,  so  that  they  may 
be  fired  at  any  angle  of  elevation. 

Howitzers  have  a  form  similar  to  that  of  mortars,  but  have 
their  trunnions  situated  like  those  of  cannon.  They  are  mounted 
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on  the  same  kind  of  carriages  as  cannoni  but  as  they  are  shorter, 
are  capable  of  greater  angles  of  elevation. 

Carronades  are  short  cannon,  used  almost  wholly  in  the  naval 
service.  They  have  no  (runnions,  but  are  connected  with  their 
carriages  or  slides  by  iron  straps,  passed  through  a  cylindrical 
opening,  made  in  a  piece  cast  on  their  lower  sides  for  the  purpose. 

All  these  pieces  of  ordnance  are  now  cast  solid,  and  the  cylindri- 
cal cavity  that  contains  the  charge  is  cut  out  by  a  rotary  motion  ; 
whence  it  is  called  the  Bore. 

The  bore  of  mortars,  howitzers,  and  carronades,  is  made  of 
smaller  diameter  towards  the  breech  ;  thus  assuming  the  shape  of 
two  cylinders  united  by  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface.  The 
smaller  part  of  the  bore  is  of  such  length  as  to  receive  the  maxi- 
mum service  charge  of  gunpowder,  and  is  called  the  Chamber. 
Some  cannon  also  have  chambers,  as  have  the  better  description  of 
small  arms.  The  formulae  that  have  been  given  above,  are  appli- 
cable to  cannon,  howitzers  and  carronades,  but  not  to  mortars, 
unless  fired  at  small  angles  of  elevation  ;  a  case  that  rarely  occurs 
in  practice ;  for  it  is  only  at  small  angles  of  elevation  that  the 
actual  path  of  the  projectiles  approaches  nearly  to  the  distance, 
measured  in  a  straight  line. 

The  distance  called  Point  Blanks  in  the  English  service,  is 
estimated  from  the  position  of  the  piece  to  the  point  at  which 
the  curved  path  of  the  projectile  intersects  the  horizontal  plane 
on  which  the  carriage  is  placed  ;  the  axis  of  the  piece  being  also 
horizontal.  The  term,  d%  But  en  Btanc^  of  the  French,  fre- 
quently translated  point  blank,  supposes  the  line  of  sight  to  be 
directed  in  a  horizontal  line  over  the  highest  points  of  the  breech 
and  muzzle.  As  these  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  cone,  the  line  of  sight 
is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  piece^  the  latter  of  which  is,  incon- 
sequence, inclined  upwards  from  the  horizon ;  the  path  of  the 
projectile  being  a  curve,  will  cut  the  line  of  sight  in  rising,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and  again  descending, 
will  cut  it  a  second  time,  at  a  distance  that  will  vary  with  the  ve- 
locity, and  the  angle  of  inclination.  The  distance  from  the  piece, 
to  the  point  where  the  path  of  the  projectile  cuts  the  line  of  sight 
the  second  time,  is  the  distance  de  But  en  Blanc.  To  strike  a 
point  at  this  distance,  the  piece  is  aimed  directly  at  the  object,  by 
means  of  sights,  cut  into  the  breech,  and  the  swell  of  the  muzzle; 
and  the  method  will  be  as  accurate  as  any  method  in  gunnery  can 
well  be,  whether  the  point  aimed  at  lies  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane  with  the  piece,  or  be  elevated  or  depressed  in  respect  to 
that  plane,  within  the  limits  of  elevation  and  depression,  that  the 
carriage  of  the  piece  will  admit. 

In  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  direct  aim, 
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to  objects  more  remote  thao  the  distance  de  But  tn  Blanc,  the 
French  artillerists  adapt  a  moveable  sight,  called  the  Hausse,  to 
the  breech  of  the  piece ;  when  this  is  raised,  and  the  line  of 
sight  again  directed  to  the  object,  the  axis  of  the  piece  will  be 
more  elevated  than  before,  and  the  horizontal  range  inconsequence 
greater.  When  the  object  is  nearer  than  the  distance  de  But 
en  Blane,  the  original  or  natural  line  of  sight  nmist  be  directed  to 
a  point  below  the  object 

The  calculation  of  the  angles  of  elevation  corresponding  to  the 
natural  line  of  sight,  and  to  that  given  by  known  elevations  of  the 
Haussej  may  be  ascertained  as  follows : 

The  angle  of  elevation  will  be  equal  to  the  least  angle  of  a 
right-angled  plane  triangle,  of  which  one  nde  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  radii  at  the  breech,  and  at  the  musude,  and  die  other 
the  length  of  the  piece :  hence,  if  R  and  r,  be  the  respective 
radii,  and  /  the  length, 

tan.  i= — Y~  ' 

if  now  the  HauBse  be  used,  let  H  be  the  height  to  which  it  is  ele- 
vated, 

^       .     R+H-r 
tan.  t= J . 

The  application  of  these  principles  and  formulae  to  practice, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 

EXAMPLES. 

(1).  A  24  pound  ball  is  ftrajected  vnih  a  velocHy  of  1200  feet 
per  second^ — required  the  velocity  it  will  Aave,  c^er  pcusing 
through  a  distance  of  900  feet  ? 

The  formulse  are, 

log.  tJ=log,  tt— log.  m,  (276) 

log.  tii= —  X  0.4343 ;  (277) 

c 

and 

tt=  1200  feet ; 

x=  900  feet  ; 
log.    (u=1200,) 3.0791812 

log.  -X  0.4343  .         .         5.8231336 

log.     (j;=900,)     .         .         .         2.9542425 

log.  /-X  0.4343=  log.  m\              8.7773761  No.  0.0598930 
log.  (©=1045)       3.0192882 
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(2).  A  24'pound  baU  is  fired  at  ano^ect  dUtofU  BOOfeeU  and 
v)ill  require  there  a  velocitv  of  1000  Jeet  to  produce  the  proper 
effect^ — required  the  initial  vdocity  toith  which  it  should  oepro^ 
jected  ? 

The  formula  is 

log.  «=log.  r+log.  m  ;  (276) 

The  calculation  of  the  preceding  example  gives 

log.  ni= 0.0598930 

log.  (v=1000) 3.0000000 

log.  (u=1147  feet) 3.0698930 

(3).  A  24-potmd  ball  being  projected  vnth  <m  initial  velocity  of 
1200  feet  per  second, — required  the  time  it  toill  take  to  pa»9 
through  the  first  900  jfeei  ? 

The  formula  is 


we  have,  as  before, 
and 


'=S  ("^-l)  ;  (278) 

log.  m=0.0598930, 

m=  1.147, 
m— 1=0.147; 

log.  m — 1, -         9.1673173 

log.  c,  (firom  subsidiary  table),  .  .         3.8147507 

ar.  CO.  log.  (u= 1200  feet,)     ....         6.9208188 


log.  (/=0.'799,) 9.902886S 

or  nearly  8-tenths  of  a  second. 

4.  The  elevation  of  the  axis  of  a  24'pound  gun,  when  pointed 
de  But  en  Blanc,  is  1''.20' ;  with  what  initial  velocity ,  should  the 
baU  be  projected  to  strike  an  object,  distant  2000  feet  f 

The  formula  is, 

«=^[t;^i  (t+0]'  ^^^ 

log.  (ar=2000, )  3.3130300 

2 


log.  2^, 6.6160600 

ar.  CO.  log.  c, 6.1852493 

*^-f  T=«32.86]         Q^^  fo^^j^  2.8013093 
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— =  632.86  Brought  forward, 

jr=2000.00 

—+a?  =2632.86  log.  ....         8.4204278 

log.  16, 1.2041200 

ar.  CO.  tan.  t, .1.6331055 

-f 

2)6.2576533 

log.  («=  1345.32)  3. 1288266 

(5).  At  wh<U  angle  of  elevation  should  a  24'pound  gun  be  Hred^ 
in  order  to  strike  a  mark  at  a  distance  of  26S2  Jeet^  the  initiaivekh' 
cUy  being  1500  feet  per  second  ? 

The  formula  is, 

tan.  .=-  (  ^+^  )         (282) 

log.  (jr=2682  feet,) 3.4284588 

2 

log.  a:»     .    .    .    .    .    .    .    6.8569176 

ar.  CO.  log.  c, 6.1852493 

log.  (—=1102) 3.0421679 

2;=2682 

l-a:  =  3784  log. 3.5779611 

log.  16,  .    •    •    •    •    1.2041200 

log.  ti»=3.1760913X2ar.  CO.     •    •    •    3.6478174 

tan.  (i=l°.32'.29",) 8.4298886 

(6)  What  is  the  range  de  But  en  Blanc,  of  a  24'pound  gvn^ 
whose  natural  eUvation  is  1^20'.,  and  initial  velociiy  1400  feet  per 
second? 

The  formula  is, 

log.  (tt=1400) 3.1461280 

2 

log.  t^  Carried  over,     »  6.2922560 

33 
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log.  u'  Brought  over«                      6.2922560 

tan.  (t^l^'.^O)  8.3668945 

ar.  CO.  log.  16 8.7958890 

ar.  CO.  log.  c 6.1852493 

Jog.  0.436797 ,  9.6402798 

* 

add  0.25 


log.  0.686797        .         .         .         .         .         .  9.8368285 

which  divided  by  2,  gives        ....  9.9684142 

whose  number  is  0.931996 
deduct  .         0.500000 


log.      .         .         0.431996  9.6354798 

log.  c 3.8147507 

log.  2819.88 3.450a»05 

The  distance  de  but  en  blanc  is  therefore  nearly  2820  feet 

Tbfi  foregoing  tables  are  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  projectiles^ 
fired  at  angles  exceeding  four  or  five  degrees,  in  consequence  of 
the  error  which  arises  from  taking  the  horizontal  distance  as  equal 
to  the  actual  path,  and  from  considering  the  tangent  of  the  angle 

16^ 
of  elevation  to  be  equal  to  — .    Both  of  which  assumptions  are 

obviously  far  different  from  the  truth,  when  the  path  acquires 
any  sensible  curvature.  The  approximations  that  have  been 
made  to  the  determination  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of 
shells,  and  other  projectiles,  fired  at  great  angles  of  elevation, 
may  be  seen  in  Hutton's  tracts.  In  actual  service,  tables  are 
used,  calculated  for  every  particular  species  of  ordnance ;  and 
hence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  giving  any  general  rules. 

263.  The  value  which  we  have  taken  for  the  co-efficient  of  i;*, 
in  the  formulae,  is  that  which  corresponds  to  initial  velocities  of 
12  to  1500  per  second.  Greater  velocities  may  be  given,  as 
has  been  stated,  to  military  projectiles ;  say  upwards  of  2000  feet 
per  second.  To  give  these  velocities,  is,  however,  attended 
with  a  much  increased  expenditure  of  gunpowder;  for  the  resist- 
ances increase,  afterwards,  in  much  higher  ratio.  The  cause  of 
this  is,  that  the  projectile,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere, 
forms  a  wave  of  condensed  air  in  its  front,  while  the  air  is  rare- 
fied behind  it ;  it  is  htence  resisted  by  a  medium  of  greater  den- 
sity, while  it  derives  little  or  no  support  from  behind.    At  a  ve- 
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Idcftty  6f  1042  fe^t,  the  air  will  nd  longer  follow  it,  and  a 
vacuum  will  be  left  behind  it :  hence,  any  initial  velocity,  however 
great,  will  be  speedily  reduced  to  that  limit,  and  will  require  to 
produce  it  a  greater  charge  of  gunpowder  than  WMld  be  con- 
aisttnt  with  the  formula  (267) 

©=1600  v/-^. 

A  velocity  of  1900  feet  per  second  is  given  by  a  charge  of  one 
Ijiird  of  th^  weight  of  the  ball ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  charge 
that  ougtrt  to  be  admitted  in  service,  except  in  one  particular 
case,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  This  is  the  regulation 
charge  for  cannon  in  the  British  and  American  navies  ;  and  al- 
though the  velocity  it  gives  is  often  greater  than  is  advisable,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  presently  Stated,  still  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  reduce  it  farther,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  that 
gunpowder  sustains  from  the  moist  air,  in  contact  with  th* 
ocean.  In  the  land  service,  on  the  other  hand,  where  this  de- 
terioration does  not  take  place  to  such  an  extent,  the  service 
charge,  except  in  the  case  that  has  been  referred  to,  need  never 
exceed  ^th  or  }th  of  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

264.  As  balls  for  the  larger  species  of  ordnance  are  made  of  a 
hard  material,  cast-iron,  they  cannot  fit  the  bore  of  the  piece  ex-* 
actly,  without  eUdangering  its  bursting.  Hence  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  calibre  of  the  piece,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
ball,  which  is  called  the  windage.  The  more  perfect  the 'work- 
manship of  the  bore,  and  the  more  accurately  the  balls  are  cast, 
the  less  may  be  the  windage.  It  has,  therefore,  been  considerably 
diminished  with  the  improvement  of  the  mechanic  arts.  In  dif- 
ferent services,  the  practice,  in  this  respect,  has  been  different. 
In  some,  the  windage  has  been  made  to  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  the  ball  ;  in  others,  it  is  a  constant  quantity  in 
all  cavities.  Were  the  principal  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  a  want 
of  sphericity  in  the  balls,  or  of  regularity  in  the  bore,  the  former 
would  be  the  correct  method  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts 
in  our  country,  the  chief  risk  will  arise  from  an  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  ball  by  oxidation,  and  this  may  be  met  by  a  wind- 
age constant  in  all  calibres.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  proposed 
that  it  be  reduced  in  the  British  naval  service  to  little  more  than 
}th  of  an  inch,  from  0.33  in.  in  the  42  pound  gun,  and  0.22  in  in 
the  12.  With  this  reduced  windage,  he  infers  that  an  equal  ve- 
locity may  be  given  with  |lhs  of  the  powder  now  used.  That 
an  increased  velocity  will  be  a  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
the  windage  will  he  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ball 
moves  from  rest  to  a  velocity  that  never  exceeds  iths  of  that  with 
which  the  elastic  fluid  tends  to  expand  itself.  Hence  a  portion 
of  the  gas  will  escape  without  acting ;  and  this  will  be  deter- 
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miDed  by  the  size  of  the  eccentric  ring,  formed  by  the  circular 
sectioos  of  the  bore  and  the  ball. 

2QS.  In  conseqaence  of  the  windage,  the  ball  will  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bore,  or  will  strike  against  it  as  it  passes  out,  eyen 
when  supported  by  a  wooden  seat  or  bottom,  in  such  manner 
that  its  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  piece.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  and  one  or  other  must  occur,  the  hall  will  acquire  as 
rotary  motion  around  an  axis  that  is  not  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  piece.  It  will  thus  happen,  as  will  be  easily  seen  from  §  841, 
that  the  ball  will  deviate,  not  only  from  a  parabolic  path,  but 
from  a  plane  curve ;  that  it  will^  according  to  the  direction  i^f  the 
axis  around  which  the  rotary  motion  takes  place,  be  deflected  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  plane,  passing  through  the 
axis  of  the  piece ;  and  that  it  may  rise  above,  or  fall  below  the  curve 
that  would  be  described  by  a  body  not  revolving.  In  striking 
against  the  bore,  it  may  be  reflected  and  thrown  to  the  opposite 
eide ;  and  this  may  occur  more  than  once  before  it  leaves  the 
mouth  of  the  piece;  this  will  cause  a  change  in  the  initial  di- 
rection, and  concur  in  giving  a  rotary  motion,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  which,  very  considerable  deviations  may  occur.  These 
deviations  may  also  be  affected  by  irregularities,  the  ball  passing 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  same  vertical  plane.  Scch  de- 
viations may  arise  from  eavities  on  the  surface  of  the  balls,  or 
from  their  not  being  homogeneous  within. 

Inequalities  in  the  bore  may  also  contribute  to  cause  deviations ; 
and  hence,  particular  guns  will  always  throw  their  shot  to  the 
right,  and  others  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  sight. 

The  same  weight  even  of  the  same  parcel  of  gunpowder,  will 
often  produce  different  initial  velocities  ;  and  different  parcels 
often  differ  in  strength.  From  all  these  circumstances,  the  prac- 
tice of  gunnery  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  ;  and 
even  the  best  theory  is  no  more  than  a  guide,  and  does  not  give 
results  that  are  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

The  deviations  from  the  vertical  plane,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  will  be  enhanced  by  increasing  the  velocity  ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  charges  less  than  those  generally  employed,  will  be 
most  advantageous  in  many  cases.  For  if  a  ball,  after  passing 
through  a  given  space,  retains  sufficient  velocity  to  do  the  injury 
it  is  intended  to.  effect,  it  will  strike  the  mark  with  more  cer- 
tainty, if  discharged  with  a  less  initial  velocity ;  and  the  required 
range  will  be  better  attained  by  an  increased  elevation,  than  by 
an  increased  charge.  In  all  cases,  greater  uncertainty  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  aimed  at,  is  produced  by  the  use  of  too 
great  a  charge  of  gunpowder. 

866.  The  deviation  of  projectiles  from  the  vertical  plane,  might 
be  obviated  by  giving  them  a  rotary  motion  around  an  axis  co- 
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inciding  with  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  has,  however,  been 
found  impracticable  in  the  larger  species  of  ordnance.  In  small 
arms,  it  may  be  effected  by  what  is  called  rifling  the  barrel.  This 
consists  in  cutting  in  the  metal  that  surrounds  the  bore,  shallow 
grooves,  extending  from  the  muzzle  to  the  lodgment  of  the  ball ; 
these  are  spiral,  making  about  one  revolution,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  barrel,  around  the  bore.  The  ball 
being  of  a  soft  metal,  lead,  is  cast  a  little  larger  than  the  bore, 
and  is,  in  loading,  forced  in ;  it  is,  therefore,  cut  by  the  hard 
sides  of  the  bore  into  a  form  adapting  itself  to  the  spiral  grooves 
or  rifles ;  and  when  the  piece  is  discharged,  it  derives  from  them 
a  rotary  motion  around  the  axis  of  the  piece.  As  there  will  be 
no  windage,  a  less  proportionate  oharge  will  give  an  appropriate 
velocity  than  in  any  other  species  of  ordnance,  and  the  aim  is  far 
more  sure  and  certain. 

267.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  initial  velocity,  although  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  length  of  the  piece,  increases  in  a  much 
less  ratio,  or  with  a  power  of  the  length  between  its  square  and 
cube  root,  which  may  be  represented  by  f . 

It  has  also  been  seen  that  great  velocities  are  not  attended  with 
proportionate  ranges,  and  cause  uncertainty  in  the  aim.  It  may 
hence  be  concluded  that  neither  very  great  lengths  in  the  bore, 
nor  large  charges  of  gunpowder,  are  ever  necessary.  With  small 
charges,  the  metal  of  the  piece  is  less  strained  than  with  large, 
and  thus  not  only  may  the  length,  but  the  thickness  of  the  piece 
be  reduced.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Robins  and  Hut- 
ton,  have  led  to  the  lessening  of  the  size  and  weight  of  most  of 
the  pieces  of  ordnance.  A  great  and  sudden  improvement  was, 
in  consequence,  made  in  the  artillery  services  of  Europe,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  No 
field-piece  has  now  a  bore  of  more  than  18  calibres  in  length, 
which  is,  or  was,  lately,  the  regulation  in  the  French  service.  In 
the  English  service,  the  regulation  length  is  fourteen  calibres, 
while  in  the  American,  during  the  late  war,  it  was  reduced  to 
twelve,  and  the  pieces  weighed  no  more  than  Icwt.  to  each  pound 
of  ball.  TVtese  were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  the 
service.  Ai^  unwise  policy  has  lately  led  to  the  alteration  of  the 
model,  by  giving  the  bore  the  proportions  of  the  French  pieces, 
yet  without  increasing  the  weight ;  it  has^  however,  been  found, 
that  pieces  of  the  new  model,  eveji  after  standing  proof,  have 
burst  in  the  schools  of  practice. 

In  cannon  other  than  field  pieces,  a  reduction  of  the  length  is 
not  always  practicable  :  thus  in  battering  guns,  a  certain  length 
in  front  of  the  trunnions  is  absolutely   necessary,  for  they  are, 

fenerally  speaking,  fired  from  embrasures  of  earth,  which  would 
e  injured  by  the  gas  expanding  in  every  direction  from  the 
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mouth  of  a  short  gun.  The  battering  gnns  of  the  French  service 
are,  therefore,  made  of  the  form  of  two  frusta  of  cones,  miited  at 
the  trunnions;  that  nearest  the  breech  diminishing  more  rapidly 
than  that  towards  the  muzzle.  We  shall  see  that  this  form,  al- 
though well  adapted  for  this  object,  is  not  as  strong  as  one  formed 
on  another  principle.  The  three  calibres  of  French  battering 
guns  have  all,  for  the  same  reason,  equal  lengths.  Navy  guns 
•hould  also  project  to  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  side  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  same  reasons  apply  to  garrison  as  to  battering 
guns.  It  is,  besides,  convenient  to  have  them  of  the  same  model, 
that  the  same  pieces  may  be  used  for  either  purpose.  In  the 
American  service,  it  may  be  here  stated,  instead  of  the  three  ca- 
libres used  by  the  French  for  battering  guns,  the  24,  16,  and  12 
pounders,  there  is  but  one,  the  18  pounder. 

In  field  pieces,  there  is  no  objection  to  shortening  the  smaller 
pieces,  and  hence  this  class  of  guns,  of  each  different  nation,  have 
bores  of  a  constant  number  of  calibres  in  length. 

Cannon  were  formerly  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
which  is  generally,  but  improperly,  called  brass.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  great  degree  of  tenacity,  but  was  objectionable  frcm 
its  great  density,  and  high  cost.  It  was  also  liable,  in  rapid  ser- 
vice, to  soften  and  bend.  Now  that  the  charge  has  been  reduced, 
east-iron,  although  less  tenacious  than  the  brass,'ha8  beea  sub- 
stituted for  it,  in  the  ship,  garrison,  and  battering  guns  of 
European  nations.  But  it  has  not  been  found  practicable, 
generally  speaking,  to  use  cast-iron  in  the  lighter  species  of 
ordnance,  (field  pieces) ;  for  although  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
small  vessels,  of  similar  dimensions  and  material,  will  bear  a 
greater  strain  than  large  ones,  still  there  is  a  circumstance  in  the 
casting  of  iron  that  more  than  counteracts  this.  It  is  found  that 
articles  made  from  the  same  cast-iron,  and  drawn  from  the  same 
charge  of  a  furnace,  will  be  weaker  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
rapidly  cooled  ;  and,  therefore,  the  small  masses  of  field  pieces,  cool- 
ing most  rapidly,  are  weaker  than  the  guns  of  other  descriptions. 
But  the  iron  made  from  the  ores  of  Sweden  and  the  United  States, 
with  charcoal,  is  of  such  excellent  quality,  that  field  pieces  may 
be  safely  made  of  it,  weighing  even  less  than  brass  §(uns  of  equal 
calibre  and  length. 

268.  In  respect  to  the  shape  of  cannon,  it  will  be  at  once' seen 
that  the  part  in  which  the  charge  of  powder  is  situated,  must  bear 
the  greatest  strain ;  and  it  seems  probablci  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reduce  it  to  the  test  of  mathematical  analysis,  that  tho 
greatest  Effort  is  exerted  by  the  expanding  gas,  at  the  point  where 
the  ball  is  lodged.  In  all  the  cases  of  burst  guns  that  we  have 
examined,  the  breech  was  entire,  a  fact  that  seems  to  corroborate 
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this  inference.  Rumford  has,  therefore,  proposed  to  make  the 
thickness  of  metal  greatest  at  this  point,  and  has  planned  a  gun 
of  beautiful  proportions,  swelling  in  a  curve  from  the  breech  to 
the  point  assumed  for  the  lodgment  of  the  ball,  and  again  con- 
tracting in  a  curve  to  the  projection  of  the  muzzle.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  assign  the  exact  point  at  which  the  ball  will 
be  lodged,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  space  occupied 
by  difierent  chaises  of  gunpowder.  Hence  the  form  given  to 
the  American  navy  38-pounder,  and  battering  18,  is  to  be  prefer- 
red ;  this  is  cylindric  from  the  base  ring  to  the  trunnions,  and 
conical  thence  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.  Our  navy  43-poundery 
which  is  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  French  battering  gun, 
having  a  great  weight  in  the  breech,  and  being  comparatively 
thin  at  the  lodgment  of  the  ball,  is  much  weaker  under  an  equal 
weight,  than  if  it  were  formed  upoo  the  same  principles  as  the  38- 
pounder. 

S69.  The  next  circumstance  to  be  considered,  is  the  manner 
in  which  military  projectiles  penetrate  the  obstacles  they  encoun- 
ter. The  resistance  of  any  homogeneous  body  may  be  considered 
as  a  uniform  retarding  force :  hence,  if  we  call  this  force y*,  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  ball  strikes  the  obstacle  v,  and  the  space  to 
which  it  penetrates  before  it  loses  its  whole  motion  «,  we  have 
from  (61&) 

The  penetration  of  bodies  of  the  same  size,  figure,  and  weight, 
will,  therefore,  be  proportioned  directly  to  the  squares  of  their 
velocities,  and  inversely  to  the  strength  of  the  substance  into 
which  they  enter. 

If  the  bodies  be  balls  of  different  diameters  and  densities,  their 
own  iQoving  force,  (their  velocities  being  equal,)  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  their  densities,  and  the  cubes  of  their  diameters ;  for  it 
is  as  their  masses ;  the  body  into  which  they  enter,  will  resist 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  section  of  the  ball,  or  to  the  square 
of  its  diameter ;  and,  therefore,  the  depth  penetrated,  will  be  as 
the  quotient  of  these  quantities,  or  directly  as  the  density  and  the 
diameter  of  the  ball. 

Introducing  the  cases  of  different  velocities  and  different  kinds 
of  obstacles,  we  have  for  the  general  rule  :  that  balls  penetrate 
into  obstacles  to  depths  that  are  proportioned  directly  to  their 
densities,  their  diameters,  and  the  squares  of  their  velocities; 
and  inversely,  to  the  resisting  force  of  the  obstacle. 

If  the  same  ball  strike  against  the  same  obstacle,  with  different 
velocities^  the  depths  are  proportioned,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the 
squares  of  the  velocities.     The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  depth 
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that  remains  to  be  penetrated  afler  a  portion  of  the  veloei^  has 
been  lost,  and  the  remaining  velocities  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
fi<|uare  roots  of  the  remaining  depths.  Let  us  suppose  the  whole 
depth  to  be  divided  into  units  of  length ;  the  ratio  between  the 
orij;inal  velocity  and  that  remaining  after  penetrating  any  number 
of  units,  n  will  be 

and  the  y^ociiy  lost  will  be 

\/V— \/(« — ») 

The  velocities  lost  in  passing  through  the  several  units  of  spacei 
will  form  a  series  of  the  following  terms : 

v/,— V'C*— 1)           V«— \/(*— 2)           v'^—i/C*— 3) 
-7- ir,      T-^ r,      -. «, 


V, 


77 ^^  &c. 

And  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  series  is  one  that  rapidly  in* 
creases.  Hence  the  velocity  lost,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
of  motion  communicated,  in  passing  through  a  given  depth  of  any 
obstacle,  is  much  greater  at  small  velocities  than  it  is  at  great 

It  will  therefore  happen  that  balls  passing  with  great  veloci- 
ties through  thin  obstacles,  may  do  so  without  communicating 
any  perceptible  motion.  When  balls  pass  with  great  velocities 
through  a  substance  that  is  elastic,  the  hole  is  smooth,  and  is  often 
of  less  diameter  than  the  ball ;  \>\it  if  the  velocity  be  small,  the 
obstacle  will  be  torn  and  rent. 

The  prodigious  effect  of  modcrh  military  engines  in  destroy- 
ing the  walls  of  fortresses,  depends  upon  the  principle  that  the 
penetration  is  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  The 
actual  quantity  of  motion  in  the  battering  ram  of  the  ancients, 
might  be  made  equal  to  that  of  a  24-pound  ball )  but  the  former 
produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  agitation,  by  which,  however, 
a  wall  might  be  destroyed,  after  a  long  series  of  blows.  When 
cannon  are  used  for  destroying  walls,  or  as  it  is  technically  called, 
battering  in  breach,  the  shot  of  all  the  guns  in  the  battery  are  first 
directed  so  as  to  cut,  by  their  penetration,  a  horizontal  groove  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  wall  that  can  be  seen  from  their  position. 
They  are  next  directed  so  as  to  cut  two  vertical  grooves  at  each 
end  of  the  horizontal  one 4  and  thus  a  quadrangular  portion  is  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  the  wall.  The  cannon  are  then  fired  in 
vollies  against  this  portion,  until  the  agitation  it  receives  from 
the  shock  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fall.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
operation,  cannon  have  no  advantage  over  the  battering  ram,  but 
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the  former  part  of  it,  by  v?hieh  It  is  in  faet  reii^ered  ttiost  effiet^at, 
could  not  be  performed  bj  the  fj»m. 

The  eflfect  being  jirdpurrioned  to  the  square  of  the  vetetfity, 
this  is  the  case  to  which  reference  was  made  in  §  961,  v^htsre^At 
charge  may  exceed  with  advantage  ^d  of  theVireight  of  lh«'**ft. 
It  is  usually  made  fds.  The  batteries  in  breach  are  -'so  estab* 
lished,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  wall  to  be  destx^yed,  in  oi'dvr 
that  the  velocity  may  be  but  little  diminisly -*  ^y  the  air'^  resists 
ance. 

In  other  cases,  great  velocities  n^te  injurious :  thus,  if  a  ball 
pass  through  the  obstacle,  i*  will  communicate  less  motion  than 
if  it  lodge  ;  and  the  greater  the  velocity,  the  less  will  be  (he  in- 
jury done.  For  this  reason,  in  close  naval  engagements,  great 
velocities  are  less  des-'^uctive  of  the  enemy's  vessel  than  smaller 
ones. 

Upon  this  pripciple  is  founded  the  introduction  of  the  car- 
ronade  into  the  ^aval  service.  This  species  of  ordnance  is  short ; 
and  being  loaded  with  no  more  gunpowder  than  ith  of  the  weight 
of  the  ball;  may  have  but  little  thickness  of  metal.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  used  in  the  place  of  long  guns  of  much  smaller  ca- 
libres, while  the  efiect  of  its  projectiles,  in  close  action,  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  ball  of  equal  weight  from  a  long  gun. 

270.  When  projectiles  strike  against  a  hard  substance,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  they  are  reflected  according  to  laws  that  will 
be  hereafter  examined.  So,  also,  on  the  surface  of  water,  balls 
impinging  at  small  angles,  rise  again,  and  perform  a  second 
curved  path  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  several  times.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  water  will  be  proportioned  to  that  component  of  the 
moving  force  of  the  ball,  whose  direction  is  a  normal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water :  when  this  becomes  less  than  the  gravity  of 
the  ball,  it  will  no  longer  rise.  This  motion,  in  successive  bounds 
over  the  surface  of  ground  or  water,  is  called  the  ricochet.  It  has 
been  applied  to  great  advantage  in  the  attack  of  fortifjed  places ; 
and  gives  to  guns  placed  upon  the  shore,  in  proper  positions,  great 
advantages  over  those  opposed  to  them  in  ships.  In  the  attack 
of  fortified  places,  the  first  or  more  distant  batteries  are  no  longer 
placed  in  front  of  the  part  to  be  attacked,  but  in  the  prolongation 
of  its  faces,  and  opposite  to  the  returning  sides  of  the  fortress. 
The  guns  in  these  batteries  are  fired  at  elevations  of  4^  or  5°, 
with  charges  of  gunpowder  that  enable  the  balls  in  the  descend- 
ing part  of  their  path,  just  to  raze  the  opposing  parapet :  they,  * 
therefore,  bound, along,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  front  to  bo 
attacked,  dismount  the  guns,  and  destroy  the  defenders. 

Under  the  fire  of  these  ricochet  batteries,  approaches  are  made 
to  points  sufficiently  near  for  the  erection  of  batteries  in  breach  ; 
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by  these  the  walls  are  destroyed.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  me- 
thod, which  was  invented  by  Vauban,  that  the  means  of  the  at- 
tack of  fortresses  have  become  supettor  to  those  of  defence,  and 
th^t  the  time  of  the  resistance  of  a  fortress  can  be  calculated  with 
almost  mathematical  precision. 

When  Vqjls  are  fired  from  shipping,  and  strike  the  water,  they 
never  rise  iil  >«tv  of  their  bounds  as  high  as  the  point  whence 
they  are  projectelt>  .^ence,  in  firing  from  a  ship  at  an  object  on 
the  land  that  is  higher  Aixan  the  deck  on  which  the  gun  is  placed, 
there  is  no  other  chance  oTiit^Uiing  it  but  by  a  direct  aim  ;  while, 
if  a  ball  be  fired  from  the  land,  U  vrill  strike  the  vessel,  if  it  be 
within  the  limit  of  its  recochets;  and  if  the  height  of  the  battery 
be  not  so  great  as  to  permit  the  balls  to  r^e  above  the  vessel.  It 
thus  happens  that  two  or  three  heavy  guns^  placed  upon  the  land 
in  a  proper  position,  are  more  than  a  match  Sor  the  heaviest  ship, 
while  towers,  and  walls  with  embrasures,  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  superiority  in  the  quantity  of  guns  that  can  \e  arranged,  in  a 
given  space,  on  shipboard. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Theory  of  the  Pendulum. 

271.  If  a  gravitating  body  be  suspended  by  a  string  or  rod  from 
a  fixed  point,  it  will  hang  in  a  vertical  position  ;  but  if  it  be  raised 
from  that  position  laterally,  the  string  or  rod  remaining  inflex- 
ible, and  then  permitted  to  escape,  it  will,  under  the  joint  action 
of  gravity,  and  the  tension  of  the  string  or  rod,  descend  in  an 
arc  of  a  circle  of  which  the  point  of  suspension  will  be  the  centre. 
When  it  reaches  the  vertical  position,  it  will,  §  58  have  acquired 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  vertically  through  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc,  and  which  would  tend  to  carry  it  forwards 
with  uniform  velocity  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  tension  of 
the  string  will  cause  it  to  continue  to  move  in  the  circle  of  which 
the  point  of  suspension  is  the  centre ;  it  will,  therefore,  after 
passing  the  vertical  line,  rise  in  a  circular  arc,  until  its  whole 
velocity  be  destroyed,  which,  if  no  other  force  but  gravity  act, 
will  be,  when  it  reaches  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ver- 
tical, equal  to  that  whence  it  at  first  fell.  On  reaching  this  point, 
it  will  again  descend,  and  passing  the  vertical,  rise  to  the  point 
whence  it  originally  set  out/*  From  this  it  will  a  second  time 
descend,  and  would  thus  continue  to  vibrate  for  ever.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  two  forces  act  to  retard  the  motion,  namely,  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  friction  around  the  point  of 
suspension.  By  virtue  of  these,  the  circular  arcs  described  are 
gradually  lessened,  until  a  state  of  rest  be  reached;  the  suspend- 
ing string  or  rod  becoming  stationary  in  a  vertical  position. 

A  body  thus  suspended  and  caused  to  vibrate,  is  called  a  Pen- 
dulum. 

The  passage  from  its  highest  position  on  one  side  of  the  ver- 
tical, until  it  reach  the  greatest  height  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
called  an  Oscillation. 

272.  In  order  to  study  the  theory  of  this  species  of  motion, 
we  imagine  to  ourselves  a  gravitating  point,  suspended  by  means 
of  an  inflexible  line,  devoid  of  gravity.  The  case  then  becomes 
that  of  §  60,  a  gravitating  point,  compelled  to  move  upon  a  cir- 
cular surface,  by  an  accelerating  force  whose  direction  is  always 
parallel  to  itself. 


(287) 
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The  time  'U  of  descent  in  a  smidl  circular  arCf  of  which  a  is  the 
radius,  and  h  the  versed  sine,  is  by  (84) 

hence  the  whole  time  of  an  oscillation,  T,  becomes,  substituting 
I  the  length  of  the  pendulum  for  a, 

T=<r>/^X   (H-|;  (286) 

and  finallyi  in  evanescent  arcs, 

T=*v'-;  (2W) 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  values  of  /  and  g, 

fif — ♦pa? 

and  when  T=l", 

g=k».  (288) 

To  compare  the  time  of  the  oscillation  of  a  [»enduluro  in  a  very 
small  arc,  with  that  of  the  descent  of  a  heavy  body :  Let  the  dis- 
tance the  body  falls  be  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  we 
have  by  (61) 

S 
which  compared  with  (286)  gives 

T  :  « :  :  AT  :  1.  (289) 

When  the  respective  times  in  which  two  pendulums  vibrate,  or 
their  numbers  of  oscillations,  in  equal  times,  are  known,  and  the 
length  of  one  of  them  has  been  determined,  that  of  the  other  may 
be  calculated — 

Let  /  and  /'  be  their  respective  lengths ; 
T  and  T'.  their  times  of  oscillating ; 
N  and  N'  the  numbers  of  vibrations  in  equal  times,  then 
T:T'::N':N; 
for  the  number  of  oscillations  is  inversely  as  the  times. 
We  have  for  the  value  of  the  times  (286) 

whence,  T  :  T'  ::>//:  y/V, 

and  N:  N'::  v^r  :  v^i; 

thereibre,  when  the  respective  times  are  known,  and  l  is  given. 
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and  when  N  and  N'  are  known^  and  /'  given, 

1=^  ■  (290) 

From  these  formulae  it  may  be  concluded  : 

(1.)  Thaty  the  force  of  gravity  remaining  constant,  the  times 
of  the  vibcations  of  pendulums  of  unequal  lengths  are  respectively 
as  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  numbers  of  their  vibrations  in  a  given  time. 

(2.)  That,  the  force  of  gravity  still  remaining  constant,  the 
lengths  of  different  pendulums  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  their  oscillations,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
numbers  of  their  oscillations  in  a  given  time. 

(3.)  That  the  time  of  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  is  to  the 
time  that  a  heavy  body  would  fall  freely  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
through  half  its  length,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its 
diameter.  ' 

(4.)  In  different  positions,  the  intensity  of  the  foree  of  gravity 
may  be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  in 
equal  times  at  the  different  places  ;  and  the  intensity  of  gravi- 
tation is  always  directly  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum that  beats  secon>3s  at  the  place. 

273.  If  the  pendulum  vibrate  in  a  cycloid,  the  formula 

g 
becomes  true,  §  59,  whatever  be  the  amplitude  of  the  arc :  all 
the  above  propositions  are,  therefore,  absolutely  true  of  pendu- 
lums vibrating  in  cycloidal  arcs. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  make  pendulums  vibrate  in  cycloidal 
arcs,  upon  the  following  principles,  which  are  theoretically  true  ; 
although,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
being  applied  to  any  practical  purpose.  This  attempt  has  been 
founded  on  the  following  principles. 
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It  is  a  property  of  the  cycloid,  that  its  evolute  is  an  equal  cy- 
cloid, placed  in  an  inverted  position.  Hence,  if  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  SP  be  bisected,  and  on  the  line  ADB,  drawn 


through  the  point  of  bisection,  perpendicular  to  SP,  a  cycloid  be 
constructed,  the  diameter  of  whose  generating  circle  is  DP;  and 
if  two  half  cycloids  be  constructed  tangents  to  the  lines  SD,  and 
ADB,  the  latter  will  betheevolutesof  the  corresponding  semicy- 
cloids.  If  then  a  pendulum  be  suspended  from  S,  by  a  flexible  rod, 
of  the  length  SP,  it  will,  when  moved  from  its  vertical  position  and 
permitted  to  oscillate,  apply  itself  to  the  two  curves  SA,  SB ;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  during  these  oscillations,  it  will  describe  the 
curve  APB,  or  a  part  of  it. 

When  the  circular  arc  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  degrees,  the  re- 
lation of  the  time  of  oscillation  in  it  to  that  in  a  cycloidal  arc  is 
given  by  the  formulas  (265)  and  (286),  or  is  as 


l+^h: 


(291) 


when  the  arc  exceeds  that  amount,  it  becomes  necessary  to  intro- 
duce more  terms  of  the  series  in  (84). 

From  this  series,  the  excess  of  the  times  of  oscillation  in  circular 
arcs  over  those  in  a  cycloid,  has  been  calculated,  as  follows,  viz. 

In  an  arc  of  30°  on  each 

side  of  the  vertical          .         .         .  0.01675 

of  150             ....  0.00426 

of  100             .         .         .         ,  0.00190 

of    50             ....  0.00012 

of    210           ....  0.00003 

So  that  when  the  circular  arc,  in  which  a  pendulum  vibrates, 
does  not  exceed  2^°  on  each  side  of  the  vertical,  or  5^  in  all,  the 
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excess  in  the  leDgth  of  the  time  of  its  oscillations  over  those  in  a 
cycloid  does  not  exceed  9"  per  day. 

274.  It  has  been  seen,  §  96,  that  the  intensity  of  gravity  va- 
ries as  we  proceed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

If  we  call  the  radius  of  the  earth  R,  the  distance  above  the 
mean  surface  A,  the  force  of  the  gravity  at  tke  surface  g,  and  at 
the  height  h^  g\  we  have 

g  :  g' :  :  (R+M  »  :  R^ 

whence  we  obtain 

(2h      /i'X 
^+R+r7' 
or,  neglecting  the  last  term, 

r       2^1  .  2g'h 

and 

2^'h 

g=g—jr'  (^'^^ 

In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  for  the  values  of  the  lengths  of 
the  pendulums,  at  the  surface,  and  at  the  height  h, 

21' h 


/=r+ 


R 

r 


2lh       \ 


(293) 


These  relations  are,  however,  only  true  in  the  case  impossi- 
ble in  practice,  that  the  pendulum  is  raised  through  the  air  with- 
out resting,  as  it  must,  upon  some  projecting  part  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth.    In  this  event,  a  local  attraction  of  the  mass  of 
ground  on  which  it  rests  will  interfere  with  the  law. 

275.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds  at  any 
place,  is  proportioned,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  force  of  gravity 
at  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  whole  force  of  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force. 
We  may  hence  obtain  the  relation  between  the  lengths  of  pendu- 
lums in  different  latitudes. 

If  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  be  called/,  the  latitude 
L,  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  pole,  or  the  absolute  measure  of  that 
force,  G,  the  relative  force  at  the  equator  gy 

g=G-/;    andG=g+/; 
and  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  latitude  L,  will  be;  §  100, 

/cos.  ^L. 
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Then  if  gf'  be  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  at  the  latitude,  L, 

g-'=G— /cos. '  L  ; 

substituting  the  value  of  6  from  the  above  equation, 

^=fir+/-/cos. »  L=g+/(l-<3os.  «  L), 

g-'=S-+/sin.»L.  (294) 

As  die  pendulums  of  the  different  places  have  the  same  ratio 
as  the  gravitating  forces,  we  have,  if  E  be  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum at  the  equator,  and  d  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of 
the  polar  and  equatorial  pendulums,  for  the  difference  between 
'  the  length  m  of  the  pendulum  at  the  equator,  and  at  the  latitude 

m=E+d  sin.  ^  L  ;  (296) 

and  for  the  length  n,  at  another  latitude  L', 

n=E+d  sin.  ^  L'.  (296) 

If  m  and  n  be  given,  the  lengths  at  the  pole,  and  the  equator 
may  be  found ;  for  by  subtraction  of  the  foregoing  expressions 
we  obtain 

w^— n=(E+d  sm. » L)— (E+d  sin. « L')  =d(8in. » L— sin. » L') ; 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  d, 

^"^sin.  (L+L') .  sin:(L-^L') '  ^^^^"^ 

and  d  being  given,  we  have  the  value  of  E  from  either  of  the  for- 
mulsB,  (295)  and  (296), 


E=m — d  sin.  ^  L 
E=n— rfsin.  "L' 


J  (298) 


The  ratio  —  will  be  the  same  as  ±i ,  which  expresses  the  diminu-^ 

tion  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator. 

When  this  ratio  fs  given,  the  ell  ipticity  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
may  be  determined  ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  by  writers  on  phy- 
sical astronomy,  that  if  this  ratio  be  subtracted  from  '  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator,  to  the  apparent 
force  of  gravity  there,  the  remainder  expresses  the  oblateness  or 
flattening  at  the  poles. 

When  more  than  two  observations  are  to  be  combined,  it  may 
be  best  done  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Mecanique  Celeste,  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Adrain  in  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  Sabine's  Experiments  on 
the  Pendulum. 

276.  The  Simple  Pendulum,  such  as  we  have  assumed  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  theory,  cannot  exist  in  practice, 
for  we  can  neither  make  use  of  a  body  so  small  as  to  be  considered 
as  a  single  gravitating  point,  nor  abstract  from  the  weight  of  the 
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rod  by  which  it  is  suspended.  Such  pendulums  as  can  be  actually 
cODStructedy  are  ciilled  Compound  Pendulums. 

In  erery  compound  pendulum,  there  is  necessarily  a  point,  in 
which  if  all  the  matter  were  collected,  a  simple  pendulum  will 
be  formed,  whose  oscillations  will  be  performed  in  the  same  time 
as  those  of  the  compound  pendulum.  This  point  is  called  the 
Centre  of  Oscillation.  Its  essential  property  is,  obviously,  that 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  rotation  of  the  several  points  of  which 
h  is  made  up,  will  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  whole 
mass,  if  situated  at  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

Calling  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  oscillation  or,  the  seve- 
ral points  of  which  the  body  is  made  up,  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  dieir  res- 
SBctive  distances  from  the  centre  of  suspension,  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  we 
ave  for  the  sum  of  their  moments  of  rotation,  by  §  241 , 

(Aa»+B6»+Cc^+&c.)  -  ; 

and  for  the  moment  of  rotation  of  the  whole  mass,  if  collected  in 
the  centre  of  oscillation. 


(Aa+B6+Cc+&c.)  *  - ; 


whence  we  obtain 


Aa«+B6HC^+&c^  . 

^      Aa+B6+Cc+"&c.     ^  *  ^     ^ 

Hence,  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  a  vibrating  body  14  identical 
with  the  centre  of  percussion  in  a  revolving  body ;  and  the  riile 
for  finding  its  position  maybe  thus  expressed  in  words:  Divide 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  by  its  moment  of  rotation ;  the 
quotient  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  from  the  cen< 
tre  of.  suspension. 

If  the  points,  instead  of  being  united  by  a  li^ne  devoid  of  weight, 
compose  a  solid  body,  the  same  proposition  will  be  true,  provided 
the  distances  be  measured  from  the  several  points,  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  point  of  suspension  }  and 
if  the  body,  instead  of  being  suspended  by  a  point,  is  supported  on 
the  last  mentioned  line  as  an  axis,  the  propositions  are  still  true  in 
respect  to  it.  So,  also,  if  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  every  point  in  it  will  be  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  axis  of  suspension ;  and  hence  any  point  in  the  former 
line,  which  may  be  called  the  axis  of  oscillation,  will  have  the 
properties  of  a  centre  of  oscillation. 

From  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  quantity 

Aa+B6+Cc+&c. 

is  equal  to  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body,  from  the  centre  of  suspension,  or  calling  the 

35 
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former,  M,  the  latter,  g-,  to  Mg*.  And  if  we  call  the  moment  of 
inertia,  S,  the  formula,  (299),  becomes 

__  S 

"""Mi' 
and 

S  =  Mga: .  (300) 

If  the  pendulum  be  suspended  by  its  axis  of  oscillation,  thai 
being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  suspension,  the  moment  of  rotation, 
S',  now  becomes,  (259), 

S'=S— m(fc'^— &»)  , 

=S— m(ik'+A:)  {h'—k)  ; 

but  A;'+^  is  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  suspension  and  os- 
cillation, or  =x,  therefore, 

S'=S — mkx'\'mk'x  ; 
but,  by  (246),  • 

S  =mkx ; 
hence, 

S'=^mkx  ; 

and  the  moment  of  rotation  is  mk ;  hence,  the  distance,  or',  from 
the  axis  of  oscillation,  when  the  pendulum  is  suspended  by  it,  to 
the  line  that  becomes  the  axis  of  oscillation,  is  , 

.'=__=,.  (301) 

277.  Thus  it  appears,  that  if  a  compound  pendulum  be  sus- 
pended by  its  axis  of  oscillation,  the  axis  of  suspension  becomes 
the  axis  of  oscillatioHyOrthat  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspen- 
sion are  convertible  points.  Therefore,  if  a  pendulum  be  suspended 
upon  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  oscillation,  it  mil  vi- 
brate in  the  same  time  as  when  suspended  from  Us  ordinary  axis 
of  suspension  ;  and  conversely,  if  a  pendulum  be  found  to  vibrate 
in  equal  times  when  suspended  from  two  different  axes, and  if  one 
of  these  be  called  the  axis  of  suspension,  the  other  becomes  the  axis 
of  oscillation ;  and  the  distance  between  these  axes  is  the  length  of 
a  simple  pendulum,  whose  oscillations  would  be  isochronous,  with 
those  of  the  compound  pendulum. 

278.  When  the  length  of  a  pendulum  is  spoken  of,  we  do  not 
understand  its  physical  length,  or  distance  between  its  two  ex- 
treme ends ;  but,  by  this  term  we  understand  the  distance  between 
itseentres  of  oscillation  and  suspension,  or  the  length  of  the  iden- 
tical simple  pendulum.  The  determination  of  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  therefore,  frequently  becomes 

,  an  important  subject  of  inquiry  in  practice.  This  may  be  effected 
in  tke  case  of  all  solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  symmetric 
curves,  by  means  of  the  principle  in  ^  27fi,  that  the  distance  be- 
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tween  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation,  may  he  found  by 
dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  moment  of  rotation,  both 
in  reference  to  the  axis  of  suspension. 

(1).  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  straight  line,  suspended  l)y  one  of 
its  extremities,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  —-,  (247),  the  moment 

•S 

of  rotation  -—  ;  henee,  we  have  for  the  distance  between  the  cen- 

Ires  of  oscillation  and  suspension, 

,     2a 

i=-.  (302) 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  obtain,  using  the  formulse,  (253)  and 
(254) : 

(2).  In  a  cylinder  suspended  by  the  middle  of  one  of  its  bases, 
a  being  the  length,  and,  6,  (he  radius  of  the  base, 

(3).  In  a  cone  suspended  by  the  vertex,  the  radius  of  whose 
base  is  6, 

'=5-+5i-  <^^*) 

VVlien  the  cone  is  a  right  cone, 

and 

l=a. 

In  which  case  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  in  the  middle  of  the  base. 
(4).  In  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  r,  and  which  is  suspended  from 
a  point  on  its  surface,  from  (256) 

•    i-^.  (306) 

(5).  In  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  r,  and  which  is  suspended  by 

a  line  devoid  of  weight,  that  unites  a  point  in  its  surface  to  the 

centre  of  suspension  :  if  c  be  the-  length  of  this  line,  we  hav6«  by 

using  the  principles  of  §  250, 

2r' 
/=c+ -  .  (806) 

279.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  pendulums  in  all  the  ca- 
ses in  which  they  can  be  employed,  are  resisted  by  the  friction  upon 
the  axis  ofsuspension,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  move,  namely,  the  atmosphere.  The  arcs  described,  therefore, 
gradually  become  less  and  less,  until  the  motion  ceases  altogetifbr, 
and  the  pendulum  reaches  a  state  of  rest.  The  resistance  at  the 
axis  ofsuspension  is  usually  diminished  to  the  lowest  practicablQ 
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limiti  and  tenee  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  apply  any  correction 
for  it,  except  so  far  as  its  effect  becomes  api>arent  in  the  gradual 
lessening  of  the  arc  of  oscillation. 

In  respect  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  the  velocity  of  the 
pendulum  is  at  most  but  small,  that  part  of  it  which  varies  with 
jhe  square  of  the  velocity  may  be  neglected,  and  the  resistance 
may  be  considered  as  directly  proportional  to  the  velocity.  Were 
this  absolutely  true,  although  the  motion  would  be  retarded,  and 
each  oscillation  increased  in  duration,  the  time  of  the  performance 
of  each  would  be  equally  affected,  and  the  isochronism  in  arcs  of 
a  cycloid  would  not  be  altered,  while  in  circular  arcs  the  variation 
in  isochronism  would  be  allowed  for,  in  the  correction  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  arc.  The  whole  retardation  would,  if  this  were  true, 
be  allowed  for  by  applying  a  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the 
air.  The  gravity  of  the  pendulum  is  diminished  by  its  falling 
through  that  fluid ;  and  hence,  if  m  represent  the  absolute  density 
of  the  pendulum,  m',  the  density  of  the  air,  the  correction 
would  be 


m— «i' 


-IT-  (307) 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  correction  that  has  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed to  determine,  from  the  actual  oscillations  of  a  pendulum, 
what  would  occur  were  it  to  move  in  a  vacuum  or  space  void 
of  air.  Recent  experiments  by  Bessel,  and  by  Sabine,  have  shown 
that  this  correction  is  insufficient.  Bessel's  experiments  consisted 
in  making  pendulums  of  similar  figures,  but  of  unequal  densities, 
vibrate  in  air ;  and  in  making  the  same  pendulums  vibrate  in  two 
different  media,  say  air  and  water.  From  these,  he  inferred  the 
difference  that  would  ensue,  were  the  pendulum  to  move  in  a  space 
void  of  air.  .  Sabine,  on  the  other  hand,  instituted  a  direct  com- 
parison between  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  in  air,  and  in  such 
a  vacuum  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  air-pump.  These  different 
modes  of  experimenting  lead  to  similar  conclusions,  namely,  that 
the  correction  necessary  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  motion 
in  air,  to  that  in  a  vacuum,  is  in  all  cases  greater  than  is  re- 
presented  by  the  formula  that  has  just  been  stated;  and. that  it 
depends  upon  the  figure  of  the  pendulum.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  ascertained  for  every  different  shape  that  is  given  to  the  pendu- 
lum, by  actual  experiment,  for  it  can  hardly  be  susceptible  of  re- 
ducl^on  to  any  precise  formula.  The  consequence  of  this  disco- 
very, upon  some  experiments  with  the  pendulum,  will  hereafter 
btf  cited. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Applications  op  thb  Penauldm. 

280.  The  pendulum  imy  be  applied  to  three  several  impor- 
tant purposes. 

(1.)  To  measure  portions  of  time,  or  to  subdivide  the  units 
we  derive  from  astronomic  phenomena,  into  smaller  and  equal 
portions. 

(2.)  To  determine  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  at 
different  places,  and  under  different  circumstances;  and  thus  to 
enable  us  to  infer  the  variation  in  the  apparent  intensity  that  is 
due  to  the  centrifugal  force ;  and  the  variation  in  the  actual  in- 
tensity at  the  surface,  that  is  due  to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Hence 
the  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  inferred. 

(3.)  The  pendulum  has  been  employed  as  a  standard  of  mea- 
sure. 

281.  The  pendulum  is  employed  as  a  measure  of  time,  upon 
the  principle  that  its  oscillations,  in  very  small  circular  arcs,  are 
isochronous,  provided  the  length  of  the  pendulum  do  not  vary, 
and  the  intensity  of  gravity,  at  a  given  place,  remains  constant. 
The  latter,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  unchangeable  in 
the  same  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  methods  by  which  the  former  may  be  rendered  nearly  inva- 
riable also. 

When  pendulums  are  employed  as  a  measure  of  time,  they  are 
adapted  to  instruments  called  Clocks.  These  instruments  an- 
swer th6'  two-fold  purpose : 

(1.)  Of  restoring  to  the  pendulum,  at  each  oscillation,  as  much 
force  as  it  loses,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
the  friction  at  the  axis  of  suspension ;  and 

(2.)  Of  registering  the  number  of  oscillations  performed  by 
the  pendulum.  To  accomplish  the  latter  object,  they  are  so  con- 
structed, that  by  simple  inspection,  the  interval  of  time,  or  num- 
ber of  oscillations  that  have  elapsed  since  the  clock  was  last  ob- 
served, can  be  at  once  determined.  The  rate  of  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendufum  can  be  changed  by  altering  its  length ;  and 
thus  by  comparing  the  clock  with  astronomic  observations,  the 
day  may  be  divided  into  the  usual  number  of  conventional  parts. 
The  greater  number  of  clocks  have  pendulums  that  oscillate  once 
in  each  second  of  time  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  at  a  given  place,  we  mean  one  whose  beats  are  an  ex- 
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act  second,  or  y^^^^  P^^t  of  a  mean  solar  day.  Some  clocks  have 
pendulums  that  beat  half  seconds,  and  others  again  oscillate  but 
once  in  two  seconds.  According  to  the  principles  in  §  271,  the 
pendulums  of  the  former  must  have  no  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  length,  and  of  the  latter^  must  be  four  times  as  long  as  the 
second's  pendulum. 

It  was  atone  time  attempted  to  make  the  pendulums,  used  as 
measures  of  time,  vibrate  in  arcs  of  a  cycloid.  This  has  been 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  difficultiesof  mak- 
ing the  cycloidai  cheeks,  to  which  it  should  adapt  itself:  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  flexible  string  of  invariable  length  ; 
and  of  the  doubt  that  must  exist  in  pendulums  of  any  convenient 
form,  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  point,  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion, that  ought  to  describe  the  curve. 

282.  The  pendulum  of  a  clock  is  usually  composed  of  a  weight, 
or  bulb,  of  a  lenticular  form,  adapted  to  an  axis  of  suspension  by  a 
metallic  rod.  As  both  the  rod  and  the  bulb  are  liable  to  vary  fa 
magnitude,  by  variations  in  temperature,  the  position  of  the  cen- 
tre of  oscillation,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
must  be  undergoing  perpetual  alterations.  Thus  the  law  of  iso- 
chronism  will  be  no  longer  true,  and  the  clock  will  not  move  at 
an  uniform  rate,  nor  mark  equal  divisions  of  time.  To  obviate 
this  defect,  various  modifications  of  the  original  simple  form  have 
been  contrived,  which  are  called  Compensation  Pendulqms. 
Their  general  principle  is  identical,  and  consists  in  making  the 
pendulum  of  two  substances  that  expand  in  opposite  directions, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  centre  of  oscillation  at  a  constant 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  and  employed  for  this 
purpose  : 

(1.)  The  rod  of  a  clock  pendulum  is  often  attached  to  a  short 
piece  of  flexible  metal  or  spring ;  this  may  be  griped  by  two  plane 
surfaces,  pressed  against  it  by  screws  ;  and  its  effectual  length 
will  be  measured  from  the  lower  edge  of  these  surfaces,  provided 
the  pressure  be  suiScient  to  support  its  whole  weight.  Now  if  a 
bar  of  the  same  metal  with  that  which  forms  the  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  of  an  eqoal  length,  be  adapted  to  tbe  back  of  the 
clock-case ;  and  if  it  be  so  applied  to  a  horizontal  arm,  attached 
to  the  spring  that  bears  the  pendulum,  that  it  shall  in  its  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  cause  the  spring  to  slide  between  the  surfaces 
on  which  it  resU ;  every  change  in  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
rod,  under  the  influence  of  temperature,  would  be  exactly  coun- 
teracted*  The  objection  that  applies  to  this  method  is,  that  if 
the  friction  of  the  surfaces  against  the  spring  be  sufficient  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  the  pendulum,  it  will  interfere  with  the  ac- 
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tioQ  of  the  compensation ;  while  if  it  be  not^  the  effective  length 
of  the  pendulum  is  no  longpr  determined  by  them.  Such  is  the 
plan  of  compensation  proposed  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  great  simplicity,  although  in  consequence  of  the 
defects  that  have  been  stated,  it  is  not  perfect. 

(2.)  The  rod  and  bulb  of  a  pendulum  being  separate  bodies, 
and  the  former  generally  passing  through  the  latter,  which  only 
rests  upon  a  projecting  part,  it  occurred  to  Graham,  that  were 
they  to  be  made  of  two  different  substances,  the  expansion  of  the 
rod  downwards,  might  be  compensated  by  the  expansion  of  the 
bulb  upwards.  There  is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  difference  in 
the  expansibilities  of  the  solid  metals,  to  allow  this  principle  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  them.  But  mercury  expands 
about  16  times  as  much  as  steel;  and  hence,  could  the  rod  be 
made  of  the  latter  metal,  and  the  bulb  of  the  former,  in  a  ratio  of 
dimension  of  about  16  :  1,  a  compensation  might  be  effected. 
To  form  the  bulb,  the  mercury  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  jar  of 
glass;  and  in  order  to  support  the  jar  from  beneath,  the  rod  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  connected  at  the  lower  end  by  a  plate, 
having  thus  a  shape  analogous  to  a  stirrup.  This  pendulum, 
called  the  Mercurial  Pendulum  of  Graham,  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  all  compensations.  Its  original  adjustments  are,  how<> 
ever,  more  difficult  than  those  of  some  others  we  shall  describe ; 
and  if  it  should  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  was  origi- 
nally adjusted,  the  experiments  must  be  again  repeated.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  used  in  fixed  observatories. 

To  investigate  the  relation  between  the  length  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  vase  of  the  mercurial  pendulum,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  rod : 

Let  I  be  the  whole  length  of  the  steel  rod ;  s  the  lineal  expan- 
.  sion  of  steel ;  y  the  unknown  length  of  the  column  of  mercury; 
m  the  cubic  expansion  of  mercury ;  g  the  lineal  expansion  of 
glass.  Suppose  that  the  conditions  of  tile  problem  require  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  mercury  to  remain  in  a  constant  position, 
which  woidd  be  true,  provide<^the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  rod  also  remained  constant.  The  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  mercury  in  the  vase  from  the  bottom,  or  extre- 

y 

mity  of  the  pendulum,  is  r,  and  the  distance,  L,  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis  of  suspension,  is, 

and  for  a  perfect  compensation,  this  expression  must  be  a  con- 
stant quantity,  however  I  and  g*  vary  under  the  influence  of  tem- 
pcraturc. 
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Ifr  be  the  radium  of*  the  vase  that  contaiifs  the  mercury  at  the 
standard  temperature ;  Y,  the  volume  of  mercury*  will  be 

y^nn^y.  (308) 

At  i  degrees,  the  radius  of  die  vase  will  become 

y  will  dso  vary  and  become  \f  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  vol- 
ume of  mercury  will  become 

hence 

V(l  +m/)  ='rr»(  1  -{^gtft' ;  (309) 

dividing  this  by  the  equation  (308),  we  obtain 
whence  we  have 

y'=!ffi+^.  (311) 

which  is  the  value  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  at  die 
new  temperature,  U  But  as  ^  is  but  a  small  quantitj,  its  second 
power  may  be  neglected  without  any  sensible  error ;  and  the  ex- 
pression will  become 

The  constiint  distance,  L,  will  at  the  same  temperature  be 

L=i^|+i««— |- ;  (313) 

and  substituting  the  value  of  ^f', 

^=^+[^-2(*^^«^0'5  (314) 

and  as  this  must  be  equal  to  the  first  .value,  the  variable  term  af^ 
fected  by  t  must  be  =0,  or 


2 

whence  we  hav«  for  (he  value  of  t(, 

taking  the  exact  expansions  of  the  three  substances  between  the 
boiling  and  freezing  points,  we  have 

«=0.00124, 

m=0.01848, 

g=0.00088 ; 

and  substituting  these  values,  we  obtain 

l_ 

^■"6.75- 
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(3.)  HarisoQi  Ending  that  Graham  had  failed  in  applying  the 
solid  metals  as  a  compensation  to  the  two  separate  parts  of  the 
pendulum,  abandoned  that  method,  and  sought  for  an  application 
of  them  to  the  rod  alone.  Inferring  from  experiments  on  the 
expansion  of  brass  and  steel,  that  their  relative  expansion  was 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  5,  he  planned  a  frame  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing figure  will  give  an  idea.  It  was' composed  of  nine  paral- 
lel bars,  and  from  a  fancied  resemblance,  was  called  the  Gridiron 
Pendulum.  The  five  bars  marked  «,  are  of  steel,  the  four 
marked  by  are  of  brass  ;  the  centre  rod  of  steel  is  fixed  at  top  to 
the  cross-bar,  connecting  the  two  contiguous  brass  rods,  but  slides 
freely  through  the  two  lower  bars  that  cross  its  direction.    This 

centre  rod  bears  the  bulb.  The  remaining 
rods  are  fastened  to  the  cross  pieces  at  both 
ends,  and  the  outer  and  upper  cross-piece 
is  attached  to  the  axis  of  suspension.  It 
will  be  apparent,  from  inspection,  that  the 
steel  rods  will,  in  their  Expansion,  tend  to 
lengthen  the  pendulum,  while  the  brass 
rods  will,  in  theirs,  tend  to  shorten  it.  Jf 
these  two  expansions  exactly  counterba- 
lance each  other,  the  length  of  the  pendu-* 
lum  will  remain  invariable.  The  four 
brass  rods  Set  by  pairs,  and^  therefore,  as  if 
there  were  but  two ;  and  no  more  than 
three  of  the  five  steel  rods  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  four  of  them  also  are  connected 
in  pairs.  Hence,  if  the  expansion  of  the 
sum  of  three  of  the  steel  rods  added  to  the 
expansion  of  the  rod  that  connects  the  grid- 
iron frame  to  the  axis  of  suspension  be 
equal  to  the  expansion  of  two  of  the  brass 
rods,  the  condition  of  compensation  is  ful- 
filled. 


To  investigate  the  lengths  that  should  be  given  to  the  brass 
rods  in  the  gridiron  pendulum  of  Hanson : 

Let  L  be  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  penddum ;  and  let  the  condition  of  compensa- 
tion be  that  this  length  shall  remain  constant.  Let  I  be  the  com- 
mon length  of  the  outer  pair  of  steel  rods ;  V  that  of  the  inner  pair ; 
a  the  distance  from  the  gridiron  frame  to  the  astis  of  suspeoaion 

36 
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occupied  by  a  steel  rod ;  and  6  the  length  of  the  steel  rod  that 
bears  the  bulb,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  frame.  Let  X  and 
X'  be  the  several  lengths  of  the  two  pairs  of  brass  rods.  We  have 
from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus, 

L=a+/+r+6— X— X' ;  (317) 

if  we  call  the  expansions  of  brass  and  steel,  B  and  S,  we  have  for 
the  constant  value  of  L,  after  a  change  of  temperature  of  t  de- 
grees, 

L=a+/+/'+6— X— V 

+  [(a+i+r+6)  .  S— (X+X')  .  B]  ;       (818) 

and  in  this  equation,  the  variable  term  affected  by  S  and  B  =0, 
or 

(a+/+/'+6)  S— (X+V)  B=0  ; 

but  we  have  from  our  first  equation, 

a+/+r+6=L+X+X' ; 

and  substituting  this  value  of  the  foregoing,  we  obtain 

(L+X+X)  S— (X+V)  B=0  ;  (319) 


whence 


(X+X').  (B— S)=LS 

(320) 


"■  B— s      y 


and  X+X 

If  we  take  the  approximate  ratio  of  expansion  used  by  Hari- 
■on,  we  have 

3L 

X+X'=-2-, 

or  for  the  joint  length  of  the  two  pairs  of  brass  bars,  one  and  a 
half  times  the  whole  distance,  from  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the 
extremity  of  the  pendulum. 

These  investigations  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  construction 
of  these  two  species  of  pendulum,  but  they  are  obviously  inex- 
act Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  more  accurate  ;  for 
the  adjustment  of  each  must  finally  be  made  by  experiment;  and 
reference  must  be  had,  not  only  to  the  pendulum  itself,  but  to 
the  clock;  for  the  action  of  the  clock  on  the  pendulum  will  be 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  pendulum  must  meet 
this,  as  well  as  its  own  variations. 

In  the  gridiron  pendulum,  as  has  been  seen,  five  rods,  three 
of  steel  and  two  of  brass,  are  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensation; the  other  four  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  symmetric,  and  causing  the  line  of  direction  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  to  pass,  when  the  pendulum  is  at  rest,  through  the  centre 
of  magnitude  of  the  bulb. 

(4.)  The  expansion  of  an  alloy  of  8  pts  of  zinc  and  one  of  tin, 
is  to  that  of  steel  nearly  as  2  :  1.     Hence,  -a  smaller  number  of 
ban  of  these  two  substances  will  furnish  a  compensation.     Thus^ 
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the  pendulum  applied  by  Breguet  to  his  clocks,  is  composed  of 
no  more  than  five  rods,  three  of  steel  and  two  of  zinc ;  two  of 
the  steel  rods  and  the  two  of  zinc  being  combined  in  pairs,  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  composed,  so  far  as  the  principle  of 
compensation  is  concerned,  of  no  more  than  three  rods. 

The  pendulum  of  Harison  has  been  improved  by  Troughton, 
who  has  substituted  for  the  two  pairs  of  brass  rods,  two  cylinders 
of  the  same  metal  sliding  one  within  the  other,  to  which  the  iron 
rods  are  attached.  The  principle  is  obviously  the  same,  but  it 
has  some  advantages  over  the  original  form,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
less  liable  to  external  injury,  and  the  brass  tubes  will  not  bend 
under  the  upward  pressure  of  their  expansion,  to  which  rods  of 
the  same  metal  are  liable. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  the  forms  of  compensation 
pendulums.  The  number  and  variety  of  those  that  have  been 
proposed  is  very  great,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  them.  Those  who  feel  a  curiosity  to 
examine  their  different  structures,  will  find  an  admirable  paper 
on  the  subject  by  Kater,  in  the  \vork  on  Mechanics,  which  bears 
the  joint  names  of  himself  and  Dr.  Lardner. 

283.  In  order  to  determine  the  intensity  of  gravity,  by  means 
of  the  pendulum,  it  becomes  necessary  to  measure  its  length; 
that  is  to  say,  to  determine  the  distance  between  its  axis  of  sus- 
pension and  centre  of  oscillation.  Two  principal  methods  are 
now  employed  for  this  purpose^  those  of  Rorda  and  Kater. 

284.  In  Borda's  method,  the  experimental  pendulum,  from 
the  measure  of  which  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum  is  to 
be  inferred,  is  composed  of  a  sphere  of  platinum,  suspended  by 
a  slender  wire  of  iron,  from  a  knife-edge  of  steel  resting  on  plane 
surfaces  of  polished  agate.  This  form,  employing  the  densest  of 
known  substances,  and  the  slenderest  wire  that  is  suflScient  to 
bear  it  with  safety,  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  hypo- 
thetical simple  pendulum. 

Its  length,  considered  as  a  pendulum,  or  the  distance  between 
its  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation,  is  determined  by  calcu- 
lation from  its  total  physical  length,  obtained  by  actual  measure- 
ment. To  effect  this  measurement,  the  pendulum  is  rendered 
stable,  by  screwing  up  from  beneath,  a  cup-shaped  vessel,  that 
just  catcher  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  without  bearing  any  part 
of  its  weight.  A  scale  of  iron  is  then  applifid  to  it|  on  which  the 
physical  length  is  marked.  An  improved  method  consists  in 
screwing  up  from  beneath  a  plane  of  polished  steel,  until  it  just 
touches  the  platinum  sphere  ;  the  pendulum  is  then  removed, 
and  to  its  place  is  adapted  a  scale,  by  means  of  knife-edges  simi- 
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lar  to  those  of  the  pendulum.  This  scale  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  knife-edge,  and  is  shorter 
than  the  pendulum  ;  the  other  slides  upon  this,  and  is  moved  hy 
a  screw.  The  scale  being  thus  placed,  the  moveable  part  is  de- 
pressed by  means  of  the  screw,  until  it  just  touches  the  steel  plate; 
the  length  of  the  two  portions  united,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  part 
fixed  to  the  knife-edge,  added  .to  that  of  the  projection  of  the 
moveable  part,  is  of  course  just  equal  to  the  physical  length  of  the 
experimental  pendulum. 

The  theoretic  length,  or  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  sus- 
pension and  oscillation,  is  next  deduced,  upon  the  principle  of  its 
being  a  sphere  suspended  by  a  line  void  of  weight,  by  the  for- 
mula (306), 

Such  at  least  would  be  the  principle,  were  the  wire  and  sphere 
the  only  parts  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  former  devoid  of  weight. 
As,  however,  neither  of  these  is  true,  particularly  as  parts  must 
be  adapted  to  attach  the  wire  to  the  knife-edge  and  to  the  sphere, 
a  much  more  complex  formula  must  be  used  in  practice.  We  re- 
fer for  this  to  the  **  Base  duSysieme  Meirigue^^*  and  to  Delam- 
bre's  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 

In  the  original  apparatus  of  Borda,  the  length  of  the  experimen- 
tal pendulum  was  four  times  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum. 
The  time  of  its  oscillation  was  determined  Vy  a  method  called 
that  of  Coincidences.  For  this  purpose,  the  pendulum  was  sus- 
pended upon  knife  edges,  resting  on  planes  of  agate,  in  front  of  a 
well-regulated  astronomical  clock,  having  a  compensation  pendu- 
lum. The  knife  edge  was  moved  upon  the  agate  planes,  until  the 
wire  of  the  experimental  pendulum,  as  viewed  through  a  small 
telescope,  placed  at  the  distance  of  13  or  15  feet  in  front  of  the 
clock,  exactly  coincided  with  the  centre  of  the  circle,  bounding 
the  lenticular  bulb  of  this  clock  pendulum.  This  point  was  mark- 
ed by  drawing  two  black  lines  on  a  white  ground,  making  each 
an  angle  of  45^  with  the  horizon ;  a  black  screen  was  so  placed 
as  to  hide  just  half  the  wire  of  the  experimental  pendulum.  The 
two  pendulums  being  set  in  motion,  an  observer  placed  at  the  tele- 
scope, would  see  the  wire,  and  the  point  marked  upon  the  clock 
pendulum  disappear  behind  the*  edge  of  the  screen,  at  each  of 
their  alternate  oscillations.  If,  when  first  observed,  they  did  not 
pass  the  edge  of  the  screen  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  they  would, 
provided  the  one  were  not  exactly  four  times  as  long  as  the  other, 
gradually  approach,  until  both  would  disappear  at  the  same  in- 
stant. The  time  marked  by  the  clock  is  then  noted,  as  the  instant 
of  the  first  coincidence. 
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It  is  usual  to  make  the  experimental  pendulum  a  little  longer 
than  four  times  that  of  the  clock ;  hence  the  former  makes 
a  iittle  less  than  one  oscillation  for  every  two  of  the  latter.  Af- 
ter the  interval  of  four  seconds,  the  wire  and  the  cross  will  be 
again  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  at  the  same  time,  but  the  cross 
will  precede  the  wire.  At  each  successive  interval  of  four  seconds^ 
the  distance  at  which  they  pass  each  other,  will  increase  until  the 
interval  of  the  times  of  their  respective  disappearances  amounts  to 
1 ".  After  this  they  will  approach,  until  they  again  pass  the  eye, 
and  disappear  behind  the  screen  at  the  same  instant,  which  is  no- 
ted as  that  of  a  second  coincidence.  During  this  interval,  the 
clock  pendulum  will  have  gained  two  oscillations  upon  the  experi- 
mental pendulum ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  experimental  pendulum,  will  have  been  one  less  than  half  the 
number  of  seconds  marked  by  the  clock ;  the  latter  number  is 
obtained  by  simple  inspection  of  the  dial  of  the  clock. 

The  observation  of  the  coincidences  is  continued,  until  the  ex* 
perimental  pendulum  has  lost  too  much  of  its  motion  to  render 
them  easily  distinguishable,  and  the  record  of  the  times  Is  col- 
lected in  a  set. 

fi85.  In  order  to  reduce  the  oscillations  performed  by  the  ex- 
perimental pendulum,  to  a  cycloid,  or  an  infinitely  small  circular 
arc  ;  the  extent  of  the  arcs  of  vibration  on  each  side  of  the  verti- 
cal, are  observed  at  each  coincidence.  The  correction  is  applied 
upon  the  principle  of  the  formula,  (2S5),  in  which  the  last  terms 
of  the  series  of  (83),  are  neglected.  This,  in  very  small  arcs, 
b^omes  very  nearly 

sin.  *a 


16 


It  is  more  convenient,  however,  to  apply  the  correction  to  the 
whole  set,  in  which  case  the  mean  of  the  first  and  last  arcs  of 
vibration  may  be  taken.  But  as  the  arcs  decrease  in  fact  in  a  geo- 
metric progression,  a  more  correct  formula  has  been  calculated 
by  Borda^  which  is  as  follows  : 


^_    sin.  (fl+gQ  sin.  (c^-aQ       ^ 

32  M  (log.  sin.  a — log.  sin.  a"  ^       ^ 


in  which  a  and  a'  are  the  greatest  and  least  amplitudes  of  the 
oscillations;  and  M,  the  modulus  of  the  tables  of  logarithms, 
=2.30258509. 

The  pendulum  vibrating  in  air,  the  number  of  oscillations  it  is 
observed  to  make,  must  be  corrected  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air, 
which  is  done  by  the  formula  (307).  No  correction  has  hith- 
erto been  applied  for  the  variation  in  the  arc's  resistance,  growing 
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out  of  the  figure  of  the  pendulum,  detected  by  Bessel  and  Sabine, 
as  stated  in  §  279. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus  may  vary  during  the  series 
of  coincidences,  the  length  obtained  by  measurement  will  proba- 
bly not  be  the  same  as  that  at  which  any  one  of  the  coincidences 
has  occurred,  and  the  latter  will  differ  from  each  other.  The 
wire  being  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction,  by  changes  of 
temperature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  whole  to  some 
standard  temperature.  So  also  must  the  length  of  the  rod,  by 
which  it  is  measured,  be  corrected  for  the  temperature  at  which 
that  part  of  the  operation  is  performed. 

The  corrections  for  the  expansion  by  temperature,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  tables  of  the  expansion  of  the  metals  that  are  to 
be  found  in  authors  on  physical  subjects :  or,  they  may  be  ob- 
tained from  experiments  on  the  varying  rate  of  the  pendulum's 
own  oscillations,  at  different  degrees  of  heat.  The  last  method 
was  used  by  Sabine,  and  is  the  best,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  ex- 
pansion of  the  apparatus  is  obtained,  instead  of  the  mean  expansion 
of  the  species  of  substance  employed. 

When  the  length  of  the  experimental  pendulum  is  known,  and 
the  number  of  oscillations  it  performs  in  a  given  time,  say  in  a 
mean  solar  day,  is  determined  and  reduced  to  a  cycloidal  arc  and 
a  vacuum  ;  the  length  of  the  pendulum  that  would  vibrate  seconds, 
may  be  at  once  obtained  ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  §  272,  that  the 
respective  lengths  of  pendulums,  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
their  numbers  of  vibration  in  equal  times;  hence,  as  there  are 
8G400  seconds  in  a  mean  solar  day,  ifL  be  the  length  of  the  expe- 
rimental pendulum,  corrected  for  temperature  ;  N  the  number  of 
vibrations  it  performs  in  a  mean  solar  day,  corrected  for  the  arc 
of  vibration,  and  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  :  the  length  /  of  the 
pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds,  will  be 

l=Tj— -_— 

(86400)''  ' 

It  still  remains  that  the  length  thus  obtained  should  be  reduced 
to  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
altitude  of  the  place  of  observation  above  this  surface,  must, 
therefore,  be  determined,  and  the  reduction  performed  by  the 
formula,  (293), 

/=/'+^  . 

The  form  and  nature  of  the  ground  will  influence  this  result ;  and 
hence,  when  the  elevation  is  considerable,  the  length  thus  obtained 
will  not  be  that  which  would  be  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Young,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
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Society  of  London,  that  if  the  station  be  upon  a  table  land  of  a 
density  equal  to  }ds  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  forc^  of  gravity  will  be  no  more  than  one-half  of  what 
is  due  to  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  that  in  the 
most  unequal  country,  there  will  be  at  least  jth  to  be  deducted 
from  the  correction  obtained  by  the  above  formula,  (293).  In 
Sabine's  investigation,  this  correction  has  been  multiplied  by  the 
constant  coefficient,  0.6. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  by  Sabine,  whose  remark  has  been 
confirmed  by  Biot,  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
experiment  is  performed,  affects  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in 
all  places.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  being  greater  upon  dense 
earthy  substances  than  it  is  upon  rare. 

As  an  instance  of  the* effect  of  elevated  ground,  we  shall  cite 
the  observations  of  Carlini,  at  Mount  Cenis.  The  pendulum 
measured  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  sea  by  the  usual  method,  had  a  length  in  French  measure  of 
O.mggdyos ;  while  a  pendulum,  for  the  same  latitude  deduced  from 
the  pendulum  of  Bourdeaux,  would  not  have  been  longer  than 
0.»»993498.  The  difference  of  0.»n0002lO  is,  therefore,  due  to 
the  local  attraction.  This  observation  may  be  cited  as  being 
among  those  whence  the  density  of  the  earth  has  been  inferred. 

The  method  of  Borda  has  been  improved  by  Biot,  and  the  Ap- 
paratus rendered  more  convenient.  The  length  of  the  experi- 
mental pendulum  has  been  reduced  to  one  that  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  :  a  copper  wire  has  been 
substituted  for  one  of  steel,  as  less  liable  to  rust ;  and  the  whole 
apparatus  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  to  render  it  less  exposed  to  the 
action  of  currents  of  air,  and  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
With  this  diminished  length,  the  pendulum  that  moves  fastest 
still  gains  two  oscillations  upon  the  other,  between  each  coinci- 
dence. 

286.  The  method  of  Kater  is  founded  upon  the  principle, 
§276,  that  the  centres-  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  con- 
vertible points;  and  conversely,  that  if  a  pendulum  vibrate  in 
equal  times,  upon  two  different  parallel  axes,  one  of  these  has  the 
relation  to  the  other  of  the  axis  of  suspension  to  that  of  oscilla- 
tion. If  then  a  pendulum  be  taken,  into  which  two  knife  edges, 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  are  inserted ;  if  the  distance  be- 
tween these  knife  edges  is  very  nearly  that  which  can  be  esti- 
mated to  exist  between  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspension ; 
and  if  a  moveable  weight  be  adapted  to  the  rod,  this  weight  may 
be  so  adjusted  by  trials,  that  the  pendulum  shall  oscillate  in  equal 
times^  when  suspended  by  either  axis. 
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The  form  of  the  pendulum  of  Kater  is  such  as  is  represented 
beneath. 


A 


£ 


Wo. 


The  rod  AEFA',  is  a  bar  of  hammered  brass,  to 
which  is  adapted  the  bulb  B,  of  cast  brass,  and  of 
a  form  no  more  different  from  a  cylinder  than  is 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  casting.  The 
knife  edges  made  of  wootz,  are  represented  at  a 
and  a* ;  they  are  formed  of  two  planes,  meeting  at 
an  angle  of  about  60°.  The  moveable  weight  is 
in  two  parts,  and  slides  on  the  bar  A  A'.  The 
part  Cy  is  capable  of  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  bar 
by  a  screw,  whose  head  is  represented ;  the  part 
dy  is  attached  to  the  part  c,  by  a  screw  of  a  fine 
thread,  by  means  of  which  a  slow  motion  may  be 
given  to  d  after  c  is  made  fast.  The  pendulum  is 
brought  nearly  to  its  adjustment,  by  sliding  the 
whole  weight  along  the  rod  ;  c  is  then  firmly  fast- 
ened by  its  screw,  and  the  adjustment  is  completed 
by  the  slow  motion  of  rf. 

The  portions  E  and  F,  of  the  rod  A  A',  were 
in  the  original  apparatus  of  Kater,  made  of  black- 
ened wood. 

The  observations  of  the  coincidences,  by  means 
of  which  the  pendulum  is  adjusted,  and  whence 
the  value  of  its  oscillations  is  determined  for  cal* 
culation,  when  adjusted,  are  made  as  follows : 
The  clock  pendulum  being  at  rest,  a  small  tele- 
scope  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  it,  and  the  ex- 
perimental pendulum  is  suspended  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  of  its  blackened  terminations^  just 
hides  a  white  circular  spot,  drawn  upon  the  lens 
of  the  clock  pendulum,  and  concentric  with  it. 
The  diaphragm  of  the  telescope  has  two  plates 
with  vertical  edges;  these  are  pressed  forward  by 
screws,  until  ihcy  appear  in  optical  contact  with 
the  blackened  bar.  When  the  pendulums  are  set 
in  motion,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  oscilla- 
tions, the  bar  and  the  white  spot  will  both  be  seen ; 
but,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  few  contiguous  oscil- 
lations, the  bar  will  wholly  hide  the  white  spot.  Kater  took, 
as  the  instant  of  coincidence,  the  beat  of  the  pendulum  that  fol- 
lowed the  first  passage  in  which  no  part  of  the  white  spot  was 
seen.  This  method  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  same  ob- 
server will^  under  difierent  circumstances  of  light,  continue  to  . 
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see  the  spot  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  it  is  wholly  ob-* 
soured.  The  tact  of  observation,  even  in  the  sanfie  observer,  will 
differ  at  different  times,  and  will  improve  by  practice;  while, 
when  the  experiments  of  different  observers  are  compared,  a 
marked  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  in  their  powers  of  vi- 
sion. 

For  these  reasons,  Sabine,  in  his  experiments,  adopted  the  plan 
of  observing,  not  o.nly  the  disappearance,  but  also  the  reappear* 
ance  of  the  white  disk ;  noting  the  second  succeeding  the  former^ 
and  preceding  the  latter :  the  mean  of  the  two  was  taken  as  the 
instant  of  coincidence.  The  author  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
testing  the  value  of  these  two  different  methods,  when  associated 
with  Sabine,  in  the  experiments  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  at  New- York.  Had  the  experiments  made  by  the  two 
observers  been  compared  upon  the  plan  of  Kater,  a  considerable 
discrepancy  would  have  ensued ;  but  when  compared  by  the  me- 
thod of  Sabine,  the  results  were  nearly  identical. 

The  length  of  the  experimental  pendulum,  in  Kater's  method, 
is  determined  directly,  without  reference  to  calculation,  by  mea- 
suring the  distance  between  the  knife  edges.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  scale  furnished  with  powerful  microscopes  ;  to  one 
of  these  a  micrometer  is  adapted.  With  this  apparatus,  the 
10,000th  part  of  an  inch  becomes  a  measurable  quantity.  The 
method  of  Kater  requires  the  same  corrections  and  reductions  as 
that  of  Borda ;  thus  the  time  of  oscillation  must  be  corrected  for 
the  arc  of  vibration,  and  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  ;  the  length 
must  be  corrected  for  the  temperature,  and  the  second's  pendu- 
lum, calculated  from  the  observations,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

The  method  of  Kater  is  liable  to  one  objection,  namely,  that 
in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Bessel,  it  will  be  unequally  re- 
sisted by  the  air,  when  suspended  by  its  different  knife-edges. 
A  modification  of  the  apparatus  proposed  by  Bailey,  is  less  liable 
to  this  objection  :  this  pendulum  is  a  simple  bar,  without  a  bulb, 
and  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  filing  away  those  portions 
whose  weight  is  in  excess. 

287.  In  order  to  determine  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity 
at  any  given  place,  when  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum  is 
known,  we  have  the  formula  (289) 

At  New- York,  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  or  /,  is  39.1  In. 
nearly,  or  3  ft.  2583,  hence 

^=32  ft  1576, 
or  nearly  32^  feet. 
3^ 
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A  heavy  body  will,  in  consequenca,  fall  in  vaeuo  during  the 
first  second  of  time^  §  271 ,  through  a  space  equal  to  16^*^  feet. 

288.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  apparent  intensity  of  gravity, 
or  the  difference  between  its  absolute  force,  and  the  diminution 
growing  out  of  the  earth's  rotation,  may  be  immediately  deduced 
from  a  measure  of  the  second's  pendulum.  In  the  method  of 
Borda,  the  experimental. pendulum  is  made  to  vibrate  in  the  se- 
veral places  in  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  this  quantity  ;  but 
as  the  length  of  the  suspending  wire  may  vary,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  go  through  the  whole  process  at  each  station. 

In  the  method  of  Kater,  as  the  distance  between  the  knife 
edges  is  invariable,  except  by  changes  of  temperature,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  known,  one  careful  measurement  will  suffice  for 
any  number  of  stations.  The  original  pendulum  may,  therefore, 
be  carried  from  station  to  station,  and  its  coincidences  observed. 
A  direct  comparison  between  those  observed  at  different  places, 
gives  an  immediate  determination  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
that  would  oscillate  in  a  second,  at  the  several  different  stations. 

The  method  has  been  still  farther  improved  by  its  author.  A 
pendulum,  having  but  one  knife  edge  at  the  usual  point  of  sus- 
pension, is  suspended  in  front  of  the  clock,  in  the  place  where 
the  original  experiment  was  made,  with  the  pendulum  with  con- 
vertible axes.  The  rate  of  its  oscillations  being  determined,  its 
length  can  be  calculated  by  the  formula  (290),  from  that  of  the 
original  pendulum.  It  may  then  be  carried  to  other  places,  and 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  of  the  place  determined  from  the  rate 
of  its  oscillations,  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way,  Kater  him- 
self determined  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum  at  the  more 
important  stations  of  the  British  Trigonometrical  Survey.  Sabine 
has  since  employed  the  same  method,  at  a  variety  of  stations, 
from  Ascension,  in  lat.  7°,  55',  48",  S. ;  to  Spitzbergcn,  in  lat. 
79®.  49'.  58".  N. 

This  part  of  Kater's  method,  as  applicable  to  observations,  at 
different  places,  is  much  more  convenient  than  that  of  Borda, 
even  as  improved  by  Biot.  It  may  also  be  performed  in  a  much 
less  time  ;  thus,  for  instance,  Biot  was  engaged  for  three  months 
at  Unst,  in  completing  his  measure  of  the  pendulum,  while  Kater 
effected  his  in  three  weeks. 

289.  The  relation  between  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum,  at 
different  places,  may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  a  clock  fgr- 
nished  with  a  pendulum  whose  rod  is  not  liable  to  have  its  di- 
mensions changed  by  transportation,  except  in  consequence  of 
Tariatioat  of  temperature.     Such  a  clock  was  used  in  the  first 
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expeditions  of  Parry  and  Ross,  and  the  absolute  lenp;th  was  ascer- 
tainedy  by  comparison  with  the  original  experiment  of  Kater. 

The  method  of  Kater  is  still  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  length 
determined  at  the  original  station,  and  therefore  at  all  others, 
still  rests  upon  his  own  single  experiment  ;  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  how  far  it  is  possible  for  the  same  experimenter, 
or  another  equally  well  qualified,  to  reproduce  an  identical  re- 
sult. Until  this  question  be  settled,  it  must  remain  questionable 
whether  the  difierences  in  the  measure  of  the  pendulum  at  the 
same  place,  by  the  two  different  methods  of  Borda  and  Kater, 
arise  from  the  methods  themselves,  or  are  involved  in  the  origi- 
nal determination  on  which  the  results  of  the  latter  method  are 
founded. 

290.  By  the  use  of  these  two  methods,  the  pendulum  has  been 
measured  in  various  places  in  both  hemispheres,  by  Kater,  Sa- 
bine, Biot,  Bouvard,  Matlhieu,  Arago,  Chaix,  Freycinet,  and 
Duperrey.  Some  of  these  results  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 

TABLE. 


1 

NORTH 

fail  >  CO 

PENDULUM. 

^  W*   &  9W*  ■  ^V  ^V 

Kf>(iuced  to 

STATION. 

LATITUDE. 

•5i  « 

At  the 

the  level  of 

=  as-S    . 

Station. 

the  Sea. 

St  Thomas,    .     .     . 

0''.24'.41" 

21ft 

39.02069 

39.02074 

Maranham,      .     . 

• 

2  .31  .43 

77 

39.01197 

39.01214 

Sierra  Leone, 

1 

8 .29  .28 

190 

39.01954 

39.01997 

Trinidad,    .     .     . 

• 

10 .38  .56 

21 

39.01879 

89.01884 

Jamaica,    .     .     . 

• 

17 .66  .07 

9 

39.03508 

39.03510 

Formontera,    .     . 

J 

38  .39  .56 

606 

39.09176 

39.09325 

New-York,      .     . 

40  .42  .43 

67 

39.10153 

39.10168 

Bourdeaux,      •     . 

>    ^ 

44  .50  .26 

56 

39.11282 

39.11295 

Paris,    •     .     . 

, 

48.50.14 

230 

39.12843 

39.12894 

London,      .     « 

51 .31  .08 

92} 

39.13908 

39.13929 

Leith,    •     .     . 

55 .58  .39 

69 

39.15540 

39.15546 

Unst,     .     .     . 

60 .45  .26 

30 

39.17145 

39.17161 

Haramerfest,  . 

70  .04  .05 

29 

39.19512 

39.19519 

Spitzbergen,    . 

79  .49  .58 

21 

39.21464 

39.21469 
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A  ptrt  of  the  observations  that  hare  been  made  in  the  south* 
em  hemisphere  will  be  found  in  the  following 

TABLE. 


STATION. 

SOUTH 
LATITUDE. 

PENDULUM  REDUCED 

TO  THE  LEVEL  OF 

THE  SEA. 

Ascension,       .     .     . 
Bahiaf        .     •     .     . 
Isle  of  France,     .     • 
Port  Jackson,       •     . 
Malouine  Islands 

7^55'.48" 
10 .38  .56 
20.09.19 
33  .51  .39 
51  .31  .44 

89.02410 
39.02435 
39.04793 
39.08049 
39.13695 

The  general  inference  of  Sabine,  from  a  combination  of  his 
own  experiments  with  those  of  Kater,  and  thos^  made  at  the 
stations  of  the  French  trigonometric  survey,  is  that  the  length  of 
the  equatorial  pendulum  =39  in. 01569  ;  the  increase  of  its  length 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole  =0  in.  20227.  The  formula,  (296), 
for  the  length  /',  at  any  intermediate  latitude  L,  becomes  (296}, 

r=39.01569+0.20227  8in.'L. 

A  more  recent  French  deduction,  into  which  the  observations 
of  Duper;:ey  and  Freycinet  enter,  gives 

/'=39.01741 +.23505  sin.*L. 

The  result  obtained  by  Sabine  gives,  for  the  oblatenessof  the 
terrestrial  spheroid,  -^ifi  and  for  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator,"  Tilth  part  of  the  whole  force  of  gravity.  The  last  de- 
duction gives  for  the  centrifugal  force,  y^y.  The  centrifugal 
force  is  usually  stated  at  y^^,  which  iics  between  the  above  in- 
ferences ;  and  this  is  the  value  that  we  shall  employ. 

891.  It  had,  until  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of  local  at- 
traction by  Sabine,  been  generally  concluded,  that  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  in  a  given  latitude,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  was 
a  constant  and  invariable  quantity.  Its  length  is  also  capable  of 
comparatively  easy  determination  ;  as  all  the  observations  con- 
nected with  its  measure  may  be  made  within  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  standard  of  n>easurc. 
Were  the  first  inference  true,  and  were  the  reduction  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  independent  of  local  inAience,  no  better  method  could 
well  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  standards  of 
lineal  measure  that  have  been  lost,  or  are  suspected  of  being  al- 
tered by  age.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  use  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  not  only  as  the  standard,  but  as  the  unit  of  lineal  mea- 
sure.    This,  however,  is  objectionable,  except  in  the  case  where 
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the  cuBtomaiy  UDit  of  a  couatrj  difiers  but  little  from  the  length 
•f  the  pendulum.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  measure  of  Deamarjc ; 
and  hence,  under  ttie  auspices  of  Schumacher,  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  has  been  focmed  in  that  country,  of  which  the  pen- 
dulum forms  both  the  unit  and  the  standard.    . 

In  cases  where  the  difference  between  the  unit  in  actual  use 
and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is.  considerable,  it  is  better  to 
retain  the  ancient  unit,  and  define  its  relation  to  the  pendulum. 
For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in 
relation  to  the  influence  of  local  circumstances,  that  it  will  not 
be  safe  to  use  the  pendulum  of  a  given  latitude ;  but  that  the  only 
admissible  method  is  to  take  the  pendulum  measured  in  ^  par- 
ticular place  as  the  standard. 

When  a  unit  of  lineal  measure  has  been  defined,  in  relation 
to  some  standard  existing  in  nature,  its  square  will  serve  as  a 
unit  of  measures  of  surface;  its  cube,  or  some  aliquot  part, 
as  the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity;  and  the  weight  of  its  cubtt» 
filled  with  pure  water  at  some  given  temperature,  will  furnish  a 
unit  of  measures  of  weight.  It  has,  however,  been  found  more 
easy  to  determine  the  weight  of  water  that  a  measure  of  capacity 
will  hold,  than  to  ascertain  its  cubic  contents;  and  hence,  uk 
some  systems,  the  unit  of  capacity  has  been  defined  by  declaring 
what  number  of  the  units  of  weight  it  shall  contain. 

292.  This  being  preniised,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
principles  upon  which  a  reform  has  been  eff^^ted  in  the  standards 
of  England,  and  of  the  State  of  New- York,  in  both  of  which  the 
pendulum  has  been  assumed  as  the  basis. 

The  standard  of  measure  in  Great  Britain  is  the  pendulum,  yi- 
hrating  seconds  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  in  a  vacuum,  and  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  51^  31'  08"  N. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  length  is  the  Yard  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  pendulum  shall  measure,  39  in.  1302^.  The  yard  is  di- 
vided into  three  feet ;  the  foot  into  twelve  inches ;  and  for  cloth 
measure  the  binary  subdivision  is  permitted.  Greater  measures 
of  length  are  multiples  of  the  yard,  derived  as  in  the  ancient 
system. 

The  square  of  the  yard,  or  of  any  other  unit  of  length,  may  be 
used  as  a  unit  of  superficial  measure. 

The  standard  temperature,  to  which  measures  of  length  or  sur- 
face are  to  be  reduced,  is  62°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and 
the  material  of  which  the  standard  yard  is  made  is  brass. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  Troy  Pound,  of  such  magnitude  Ibat 
a  cubic  inch  of  water,  at  62°,  weighs  252  grs.  458,  there  being 
5760  grs.  in  this  pound. 
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The  avoirdupois  pound  is  also  used,  and  isdefioedas  imng^ual 
to  7000  grs.  Troy. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  capacity  is  the  Gallon,  which  is  a  ves- 
sel that  holds  exactly  ten  avoirdupois  pounds  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  63°. 

The  bushel  holds  eighty  pounds  of  water  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature. 

299*  The  standard  of  the  state  of  New- York  is  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  and  in  a  vacuum  in  Colum- 
bia College  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

The  unit  of  lineal  measure  is  the  Yard,  which  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  bear  to  the  pendulum  the  proportion  of  1,000000  to 
1,086158. 

Its  usual  subdivisions  are  allowed  to  be  employed ;  and  its 
standard  temperature  is  that  of  melting  ice.  It  is  identical  with 
the  present  British  standard  yard,  which  has  been  restored  in  its 
magnitude  to  that  used  previous  to  the  revolution,  and  which 
had  continued  in  use  in  the  State  of  New- York  ;  but  in  the  com- 
parison, each  is  to  be  taken  at  its  own  standard  temperature. 
The  standard  temperature  of  the  English  system  is  62°  Fahren- 
heit ;  of  that  of  the  State  of  New- York,  3Z°. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  weight,  is  the  Avoirdupois  Pound, 
of  such  magnitude  that  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water,  at  its  maxi- 
mum density,  shall  weigh  1000  oz.  or  62^1  bs. 

The  unit  of  dry  measures  of  capacity,  is  the  Gallon,  a  vessel 
of«uch  magnitude  as  to  hold  exactly  lOlbs.  of  pure  water,  at  its 
maximum  density.     The  bushel,  therefore,  holds  80lbs. 

The  unit  of  liquid  measure  is  also  a  gallon,  containing  eight 
pounds  of  distilled  water,  at  its  maximum  of  density.  The 
adoption  of  this  unit,  was  a  deviation  from  the  original  plan, 
which  contemplated  but  one  set  of  measures  of  capacity  for  so- 
lids and  fluids,  and  it  has  impaired  the  symmetry  of  the  system. 

294.  To  the  English  system,  it  is  to  be  objected  :  that  it  as- 
sumes for  its  standard  the  pendulum  of  a  particular  latitude,  which 
will  not  be  constant,  in  consequence  of  local  circumstances  ;  that 
the  determination  on  which  the  length  of  this  standard  has  been 
performed  in  a  private  building,  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown  ;  that 
it  retains  two  units  of  weight,  of  the  same  denomination,  but  of 
different  magnitudes ;  and  that  its  standard  temperature  is  wholly 
arbitrary,  founded  on  no  natural  phenomenon,  and  dependent 
upon  a  conventional  thermometric  scale.  The  mode  of  defining 
its  unit  of  weight,  moreover,  involves  a  fractional  quantity,  and 
the  bulk  of  water  employed  in  the  determination,  namely,  a  cu- 
bic inch,  is  too  small. 
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To  the  system  of  the  State  of  New- York  none  of  these  objec- 
tions apply  ^  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  double  system  of  mea- 
sures of  capaeity.  The  standard  is  the  pendulum  of  a  particular 
place;  and  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  invariable;  that  place  is 
a  pubh'e  building,  readily  accessible  ;  the  standard  temperatures 
are  defined  by  physical  states  of  water,  in  respect  to  which  there 
can  be  no  error,  and  which  are  independent  of  thermometric 
scales.  The  unit  of  weight  is  determinable  from  a  bulk  of  water 
of  sufficient  magnitude, 

295.  The  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  for  its 
8tand«rd  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian.  The  unit  of  measures  of 
length  is  the  Metre,  which  is  a  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quad- 
rant. 

The  unit  of  superficial  measure,  is  the  Are,  a  surface  10  metres 
each  way,  or  100  square  metres. 

The  unit  of  measures  of  capacity,  is  the  Litre,  a  vessel  con- 
taining the  cube  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  metre. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  Gramme  which  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  cube  of  the  hundredth  part  of  the  metre,  filled  with  distil- 
led water,  at  its  maximum  of  density,  or  to  the  1000th  part  of 
the  weight  of  a  litre  of  water. 

The  standard  temperature  of  the  measures  of  length  is  that  of 
melting  ice. 

The  whole  of  the  divisions  and  multiples  of  the  units  were  de- 
cimal, and  the  principal  of  nomenclature  adopted,  was  to  prefix 
the  Greek  numerals  to  the  decimal  multiples,  and  the  Roman 
numerals  to  the  decimal  subdivisions  of  the  units. 

Thus  the  measures  of  length  are, 

Myriametre 

Kilometre 

Hectometre 


=  10000  metres. 
=     1000  metres. 
100  metres. 
10  metres. 
1  metre. 
,*u^  metre. 
,  \-s  metre. 


Decametre  = 

Metre  = 

Decimetre  = 

Centimetre  = 

Millimetre  = 

The  measures  of  Surface  are 

Hectare  =  10.000  sq.  metres. 
Are  =  100  sq.  metres. 
Centiare  =  1  sq.  metre. 

The  measures  of  Capacity  are 

Kilolitre  =  1000  litrei. 

Hectolitre  =  100  litres. 

Decalitre  =  10  litres. 

Litre  =  1  litre. 
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Decilitre     =      Vt  *i^®* 
Centilitre    =     x\-^  litre. 

The  weights  are 

MTriogTanime  <=  10000  grammes.                       , 
Kilogramme    =  1000  grammes. 
-Hectogramme  =  100  grammes. 
Decagramme  =  10  grammes- 
Gramme          ==  1  sramme. 
Decigmmme    =  ^V^me. 
Centigramme  =  j\f  gramme. 
Milligramme    ~  ,  -^  gramme. 

296.  No  system  can  be  imagined  more  perfect  and  beautiful,  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  than  this  system  of  the  French  nation. 
It  is  founded  upon  a  standard  existing  in  nature,  and  invariable, 
and  which  is  susceptible  of  determination  to  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
aotitude,  that  no  probable  error  that  can,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  be  committed  in  the  measure  of  degrees,  will  affect  the 
small  fraction  of  the  standard  that  forms  the  unit  of  length. 
From  its  decimal  division,  it  is  exactly  consistent  with  our  usual 
.system  of  arithmetic;  and  its  nomenclature  is  systematic,  and  of 
easy  recollection.  Still  it  is  not  without  fault,  even  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  The  measures  of  length  are  incapable,  for  instance, 
x)f  application  to  astronomic  purposes,  in  which  we  use  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  not  its  quadrant  as  the  unit ;  and  these 
two  magnitudes  are  incommensurable.  Neither  are  we  aware 
that  a  measure  of  the  meridian  in  other  countries,  particularly 
in  our  own  hemisphere,  would  reproduce  the  same  magnitude 
for  the  quadrant  that  was  obtained  in  France.  The  measure  of 
a  sufficient  arc,  whence  to  determine  the  length  of  a  quadrant,  is 
an  operation  of  gre^t  expense,  and  would  occupy  a  long  time. 
Hence,  in  presenting  the  types  of  the  units  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  commission  propose  to  verify  them,  if  suspected  of  alter- 
ation, and  reproduce  them,  i(  lost,  by  reference  to  the  pendulum 
of  the  Observatory  of  Paris ;  thus  recurring  to  the  same  natural 
standard  that  had  been  rejected  by  them  in  the  outset.  The 
metre  is,  therefore,  after  all  the  labour  that  was  expended  in  its 
determination,  no  more  than  a  conventional  length,  whose  rela- 
tion to  the  second's  pendulum  of  a  particular  place  is  well  deter- 
mined. It  has  also  been  found  impracticable  to  introduce  the 
decimal  division  into  the  measure  of  angles;  and  after  strenuous 
attempts  for  that  purpose,  and  the  laborious  construction  of  new 
tables,  even  the  astronomers  of  France  have  returned  to  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  circle. 

The  objections,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  have  been  found  insuperable.    Thus,  however  w«ll-cal- 
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eulated  for  aoientific  parposes,  and  even  for  those  of  commerce, 
the  decimal  multiples  of  the  unit  may  be,  decimal  subdivisions 
have  been  found  unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  retail  traffic  ;  for  this 
object  no  other  than  a  binary  system  can,  with  convenience,  be 
used.  In  fact,  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  unit,  no  other  method 
appears  to  be  consistent  with  nature  ;  and  those  systems  which  are 
founded  on  division  by  two,  appear  to  defy  any  attempts  to  alter 
them.  TJius  the  system  of  money  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
strictly  decimal,  is  only  used  in  written  calculations;  while  the 
old  binary  division  of  the  Spanish  dollar  is  retained  in  all  retail 
operations,  in  spite  of  the  barbarous  nomenclature  that  is  applied 
to  it  in  some  of  the  States.  Several  of  the  units  of  the  French 
system,  or  their  decimal  divisions  and  multiples,  are  unsuited  to 
ordinary  transactions;  subdivisions  suitable  to  these  were,  there- 
fore, first  introduced  clandestinely,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
law.  Thus  a  measure  of  the  length  of  about  a  foot,  is  the  most 
convenient  for  many  mechanical  uses ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
measure  of  the  third  part  of  a  metre  was  formed,  called  the  Me- 
trical Foot,  to  which  the  ancient  duodecimal  subdivision  was  ap- 
plied. The  kilogramme  differing  but  little  from  two  ancient 
pounds,  its  half  has  become  the  unit  of  weight  in  actual  use,  and 
is  called  the  Metrical  Pound  ;  to  this,  also,  a  binary  division  has 
been  applied,  and  the  decimal  system  in  the  desending  scale  has 
not  only  failed  in  being  introduced  into  commerce,  but  has  been 
abolished  by  authority. 

Thus  there  are  at  present  in  France,  in  fact,  three  diverse  sys- 
tems ;  the  ancient,  which  is  not  wholly  abandoned ;  the  decimal 
system  of  the  commission  ;  and  a  system  derived  from  the  latter, 
to  which  the  ancient  names,  and  many  of  the  ancient  subdivisions 
are  applied. 

The  system  proposed,  and  partially  introduced  by  the  French 
philosophers,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  splendid  failure, 
worthy  however  of  a  better  fate,,  from  the  scientific  skill  with 
which  the  operations  connected  with  it  were  executed.  It  is  also 
memorable  for  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  all  analogous  processes, 
and  the  actual  benefit  the  researches,  in  respect  to  it,  have  confer- 
red upon  physical  science.  Warned  by  the  example  of  the  French, 
the  British,  Danish,  and  American  governments,  have  wisely  re- 
stricted themselves  to  the  verification  of  the  measures  in  actual 
use,  and  their  restoration  to  their  true  dimensions.  The  two  for- 
mer, and  the  state  government  of  New-York,  have  referred  them 
to  the*  pendulum,  a  standard  existing  in  nature,  determinate,  and 
easily  determinable. 

The  determination  of  units  of  measures  of  capacity,  and  of 
weight,  from  standards  existing  in  nature,  involves  certain  nice- 
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ties  founded  on  the  mechanies  of  fluid  bodies.  These  will  be  fully 
explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

297.  Among  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  thejpendulum, 
may  also  be  classed  the  principle  of  the  calculations  by  means  of 
which  the  density  of  the  earth  is  ascertained  from  the  experiment 
of  Cavendish,  §  91.  The  balls  attached  to  the  balance  being  set 
in  motion,  and  caused  to  oscillate  by  the  attraction  of  the  masses 
of  lead  presented  to  them,  may  evidently  be  considered  as  a  hori- 
zontal pendulum  actuated  by  that  attractive  force.  By  comparing 
the  length  of  this  pendulum  with  that  of  a  common  pendulum, 
that  would  oscillate  in  the  same  time,  we  may  obtain  the  relation, 
between  the  attractive  force  of  the  spheres  of  lead,  and  of  the  earth, 
considered  as  a  sphere.  The  equation  that  expresses  this  relation 
may  be  thus  investigated  : 

Let  us  consider  the  bodies  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  bar  of  Cavendish's  apparatus,  as  if  their  masses  were 
collected  in  a  single  point,  and  abstract  the  mass  of  the  bar  itself, 
so  that  each  arm  of  the  balance  may  be  considered  as  a  simple 
pendulum. 

Let  the  length  of  the  arm  =a ;  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  attracting  mass,  from  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
bar,  =c  ;  the  angular  distance  between  the  end  of  the  bar,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  mass,  at  the  time  motion 
begins,  =a ;  their  mean  angular  distance  in  the  oscillations  =r  j3 ; 
the  measure  of  the  attractive  force  exerted  at  the  distance  of  the 
unit  of  lineal  measure  in  which  the  distances  are  estimated,  by  a 
mass  whose  magnitude  is  equal  to  the  unit  of  weight  in  which  the 
masses  are  estimated,  =/;  the  distance  between  the  attractiDg 
mass,  and  the  end  of  the  bar  at  the  time  motion  begins,  =c. 

Call  the  measure  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  g,  the  ra- 
dius of  the  earth,  R,  and  its  mass  m,  we  shall  have  for  the  value 
of  g,  in  terms  of  m,/,  and  R, 

S-^  •  («) 

We  should  in  like  manner  have  for  the  value  of  the  attractive  force 
of  the  mass  employed  in  the  experiment,  provided  its  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  pendulum  were  constant,  in  terms  of  its  mass 
m',  of  the  force/,  and  the  distance  c, 

my. 

But  this  force  does  not  act  directly  :  it  must,  therefore,  be  decom- 
posed into  two,  one  of  which  is  perpendicular,  the  other  parallel 
to  the  bar  that  oscillates.  The  former  alone  acts,  and  its  value 
will  be  from  §  13, 

vii'  fa  sin.  a 
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We  are  next  to  consider  that  this  is  not  a  constant  force,  but  that 
it  acts  with  the  least  intensity  at  the  time  motion  begins,  and  in- 
creases until  the  bar  approaches  nearest  to  the  attracting  mass. 
At  this  point,  the  torsion  of  the  wire  of  suspension  overcomes  the 
motion,  and  causes  the  bar  to  return.  When  the  deflection  ^)St 
the  two  forces  balance  each  other,  and  at  this  time  we  heye  Uie 
mean  value  of  the  attractive  force  which  will  therefore  be  a  func- 
tion of  iS.  And  we  may  without  ^investigation  assume,  what  might 
be  shown  by  a  rigorous  analysis,  that  it  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  Pj  or  that  to  And  the  value  of  the  attractive  force  that  acts  oa 
the  balance  at  its  mean  intensity,  the  foregoing  expression  must 
be  multipUed  by  1.    Hence  we  have  for  the  value  of  the  attractive 

force  g'y  that  acts  to  cause  the  oscillations, 

,     mfa  sin.  a  ,,. 

The  general  expression,  (186),  gives  for  the  value  of  the  time  of 
the  oscillations  of  any  pendulum  under  the  action  of  an  attractive 
force,  g-, 

g 
If  we  call  the  length  of  the  common  pendulum,  \iHhose  oscillations 
are  synchronous  with  those  of  the  bar  i,  we  have  by  substituting 
the  value  of  g,  from  (a),  and  squaring 

'P* — . 

and  by  substituting  the  value  of  ^,  from  (&),  and  also  squaring 


hence 


or 


whence  we  obtain 


mfa  sm.  a 

mj  ~~w!ja  sin.  a  ' 

III  ""  m'a  sin.  a  ' 
m     I  R^a  sin.  a 


m  c*6/3 

and  all  the  quantities  in  the  second  number  of  the  expression  may 
be  obtained  from  experiment ;  and  thus  the  ratio  between  the 
mass  of  the  earth,  and  that  used  in  the  experiment,  will  admit  of 
calculation. 

*  See  Poision,  toI.  ii.  p.  42. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  Collision. 

298.  The  simplest  mode  in  which  motion  can  be  communicated 
from  one  body  to  another  is  by  collision.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  inquire  whether  actual  cortact  takes  place  in  this  case  be- 
tween the  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  the  result  of  all  experiment  is  precisely  such 
as  would  happen,  were  the  contact  actually  to  occur. 

All  bodies  in  nature  are  more  or  less  compressible,  and  when 
they  have  been  compressed,  tend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  tore- 
cover  their  original  figure.  In  some,  this  tendency  is  extremely 
small ;  in  others  it  is  considerable ;  it  is  styled  their  Elasticity. 
When  bodies  restore  themselves  to  their  original  figure,  after  be- 
ing compressed,  and  their  particles  in  restoring  the  figure^  return 
with  a  force  equal  to  that  by  which  the  compression  was  effected, 
they  are  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic.  If  they  did  not  yield  to  com- 
pression, they  would  be  hard,  and  wholly  devoid  of  elasticity. 
Of  the  latter  class,  there  are  probably  no  bodies  in  nature  ;  but 
there  are  some  that  retain  any  figure  that  may  be  impressed  upoa 
them,  having  little  or  no  tendency  to  restore  themselves  to  their 
original  shape. 

Gases  and  vapours  are,  within  certain  limits,  perfectly  elastic; 
W^dies  of  other  classes  differ  materially  in  this  respect. 

299.  In  investigating  the  laws  of  collision,  we  consider  bodies  ei- 
ther as  perfectly  elastic,  or  as  wholly  devoid  of  elasticity ;  and  ii^ay 
thence  finally  conclude  what  would  occur  in  the  case  of  imperfect 
elasticity.  The  simplest  law  is  that  which  governs  the  collision 
of  non  elastic  bodies ;  from  this,  too,  the  circumstances  of  the  col- 
lision of  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  may  be  directly  deduced.  The 
former  of  these  must,  in  consequence,  be  first  investigated  : 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  non-elastic  bodies,  homogeneous,  and  of  a 
spherical  figure  ;  and  let  their  centres  move  in  the  same  straight 
line,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  they  strike,  the  point  of  impact 
shall  be  in  the  line  that  joins  their  centres.  Let  a  and  6,  be  their 
respective  velocities,  which  if  in  the  same  direction,  will  have  the 
same,  if  in  contrary  directions,  opposite  algebraic  signs.  When 
they  strike  against  each  other,  each  will  yield  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  until  the  whole  action  have  taken  place,  and  the  time  in 
which  this  occurs  may  be  considered  as  inappreciably  small ;  in 
mil  cases  it  is  in  fact  insensible.  So  soon  as  the  whole  action  has 
taken  place,  the  two  bodies  will  move  forward  with  equal  velocity, 
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for  tileirui  no  force  to  act,  proTided  they  be  Don-elaBtic»  to  separate 
them.  Call  this  common  velocity,  v,  the  quantity  of  velocil^  loet 
or  ffained  by  At  will  be  a— <« ;  and  that  lost  or  gained  by  B,  will 
be  0*— o ;  and  these  will  be  po8itive«  or  negative  quantities,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

The  quantities  of  motion  the  bodies  respectively  lose  or  gain, 
will  be 

Ao — Ar,  and  B6 — Bv  ; 

hence  by  the  principle  of  D'Alembert,  §  69, 

(Ao— Ai?)  +  (B6— Br)=0  ; 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  v, 

Aa+B6 

'         ^=-A+B--  (^2^) 

The  whole  quantity  of  motion  will  be, 

Av+Bv ;  (322 

and  the  respective  quantities  are,  Av,  and  Br. 

If  one  of  the  bodies,  A,  be  alone  in  motion,  and  B  at  rest,  6=0 
and 

If  the  bodies  move  in  opposite  directions,  a  and  b  will  have  con- 
traijr  signs ;  and  if  a  be  positive, 

If  the  bodies  be  equal,  and  the  velocities  equal,  but  in  contrary 
directions, 

«=0.  (325) 

If  the  bodies  have  equal  quantities  of  motion  in  opposite  directions 

Aa=B6,  (326) 

and 

A  :  B  :  :  6  :  a  ; 

in  which  case  we  again  have 

c=0.  (327) 

To  express  these  fonnuloe  in  words  : 

When  two  non-elastic  homogeneous  bodies  of  a  spherical  form 
impinge  against  each  other,  at  a  point  situated  in  the  line  that 
joins  their  centres,  if  the  sum  of  their  quantities  of  motion  before 
impact,  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  their  masses,  the  quotient  is 
the  common  velocity  after  impact.  The  quantities  of  motion 
must  be  considered  as  having  the  same  or  contrary  signs,  accord- 
ing as  the  motions  are  in  the  same  or  contrary  directions. 

If  one  of  the  bodies  is  at  rest,  its  quantity  of  motion  is  to  be  di- 
vided by  the  sum  of  the  mas&es. 
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If  the  bodies  be  equal,  and  move  in  opposite  directions  with 
equal  velocities,  they  destroy  each  other's  motions,  and  both  come 
to  rest.  The  same  is  the  consequence  if  unequal  bodies  meet, 
with  equal  quantities  of  motion,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  when 
their  velocities  in  opposite  directions  are  inversely  as  their 
masses. 

It  will  be  also  seen  from  inspection  of  the  formula  (321),  that 
the  change  of  motion  that  takes  place  in  each  of  the  bodies  is 
equal,  and  that  the  change  in  their  velocities  is  inversely  as  their 
masses. 

The  sum  of  their  motions,  estimated  in  the  same  direction,  is 
the  same  before  and  after  impact,  and  the  state  of  their  centre  of 
gravity,  whether  it  be  at  rest  or  in  motion,  is  not  changed  by 
their  mutual  action. 

If  one  of  the  bodies  be  infinitely  large  in  respect  to  the  other, 
and  at  rest,  then  the  common  velocity  becomes  infinitely  small, 
and  no  error  can  arise  in  taking 

u=0. 

Such  is  the  case  in  all  obstacles  that  are  considered  as  immovea- 
ble, which  are  so  only  in  consequence  of  their  great  magnitude, 
or  from  their  being  firmly  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
If  their  surfaces  be  plane,  they  may  be  considered  as  portions  of 
spheres  of  infinite  magnitude.  Hence,  when  a  non-elastic  body 
strikes  against  a  plane  surface  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  it, 
it  will  be  brought  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  so,  as  we  may  consider 
curved  surfaces,  when  the  impact  takes  place  at  a  single  point,  as 
made  up  of  planes,  rest  will  again  take  place  whenever  a  spheri- 
cal and  homogeneous  non-elastic  body  strikes  in  the  direction  of  a 
normal  to  the  surface,  against  any  immoveable  obstacle. 

300.  If  a  spherical  body  strike  against  an  immoveable  plane 
surface  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  a  normal,  resolve  its 
moving  force  into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  other  coincides  with  the 
surface.  That  part  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  surface ;  the  other  part  will 
remain  acting  upon  the  body,  which  will,  therefore,  move  along 
the  surface  under  its  influence  ;  and  the  new  direction  will  be 
defined  by  its  being  in  the  plane,  passing  through  the  original  di- 
rection of  the  moving  body. 

301.  If  the  two  spherical  bodies  do  not  move  in  the  same 
straight  line,  but  have  the  directions  of  their  motions  inclined  to 
each  other,  the  bodies  will  go  on  together  in  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  of  their  respective  quantities  of  motion,  and  the  sum  of 
their  new  motions  will  be  represented  in  magnitude  by  this  re- 
sultant. 
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The  determination  of  the  direction  uid  quantity  ofmotion  in  this 
case  maybe  eiiected  by  a  simple  geometric  constructionf  which  is 
as  follows:  Draw  from  the  point  of  concourse  linestorepresentthe 
magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  forces  whose  intensities  are  the 
respective  products  of  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  into  their  ve- 
locities ;  call  these  lines  A  and  B.  Resolve  one  of  these,  B,  by 
the  construction  of  a  right  angled  parallelogram  into  two  others, 
one  of  which,  a,  is  parallel,  the  other,  6,  perpendicular  to  A :  pro- 
duce A  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  of  concourse,  until  the 
length  of  the  produced  part=A+a;  produce  B  in  like  man- 
ner until  the  part  produced =6 :  on  the  two  lines  produced,  A+a 
and  6,  construct  a  parallelogram  which  will  be  nghtangled,  and 
draw  the  diagonal.  The  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  two  bodies 
afler  impact,  will  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
this  diagonal ;  and  if  it  be  divided  into  two  parts,  proportioned  to 
the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  these  will  represent  their  respective 
quantities  of  motioo. 

302.  If  two  bodies,  moving  in  parallel  lines,  strike  against 
each  other,  the  circumstances  of  their  motion,  after  impact,  will 
differ  from  the  case  we  have  considered,  in  which  their  centres  of 
gravity  move  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Suppose,  first,  that  the  bodies  strike  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
direction  of  one  of  them  shall  be  a  common  normal  to  their  sur- 
faces. 

Let  ELM,  NOP,  be  sections  of  the  two  bodies,  in  a  plane 
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paflBiDg  through  their  respective  centres  of  gmvity,  and  the  line 
AC,  which  represents  the  direction  of  A ;  this  direction  will  have 
for  its  distance,  or,  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  B,  the  line  BC. 
Let  a  be  the  velocity  that  remains  to  the  body  A,  after  impact. 
The  mass  B  being  acted  upon  by  a  force  whose  direction  does 
not  pass  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  will  derive  from  it  two  mo- 
tions, one  of  which  is  progressive,  the  other  rotary,  §  245,  around 
an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  d[  gravity,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  assumed  for  the  section  of  the  body.  Let  u  be  the 
velocity  of  the  progressive  motion,  u,  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
rotaiy  motion.  Let  a  and  6  represent  the  respective  motions  of 
A  and  B  before  impact 

The  body  A  will  gain  or  lose  a  velocity  represented  by  o— a' 
the  bodv  B,  a  velocity  represented  by  6—^  and  by  the  principle 
of  D'Alembert, 

A.  (fi^-«')  +  B  (6— «)  =0.  (328) 

The  body,  B,  will  revolve  with  a  force  equal  to  that  which  A 
loses  bv  the  collision.  If  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
body,  B,  in  respect  to  the  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity, =S,  we  shall  have  (241)  for  the  value  of  the  angular  velo- 
city, 

Ai?  (a — a'\ 
u- ^g -.  (329) 

For  the  same  reason  that  spherical  bodies,  §  297,  do  not  sepa- 
rate after  impact,  the  body.  A,  will  go  on  with  a  common  velocity 
with  the  point  C,  of  the  body  B.    This  velocity  is  u — ^xw,  hence, 

a'=« — xw.  (330) 

If  the  bodies  do  not  strike  in  a  point  that  is  in  the  common  nor- 
mal to  their  two  surfaces,  both  will  be  caused  to  revolve,  and  the 
rotaiy  motion  of  A,  may  be  estimated  upon  the  same  principles. 

303.  When  the  bodies  that  impinge  against  each  other  are 
elastic,  they  will  no  longer  go  on  together  with  a  common  velo- 
city, but  will  be  separated  by  the  action  of  their  elasticities.  If 
the  elasticity  be  perfect,  each  body  will  tend  to  restore  itself  to 
its  original  lormi  with  a  force  equal  to  that  by  which  the  change 
of  figure  has  been  produced ;  this  force  will  be  equal  to  the 
change  of  motion  it  would  undergo  were  it  non-elastic.  What- 
ever quantity  of  motion,  then,  a  body  loses  or  gains,  when  non- 
elasiic,  will  be  exactly  doubled  if  it  be  perfectly  elastic.  On  this 
principle,  we  may  proceed  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  collision 
of  perfectly  elastic  bodies. 

Supposing  the  bodies  to  be  spherical,  and  to  move  in  the  same 
straight  line,  using  the  same  notation  as  in  §  297 ;  their  common 
velocity,  if  non-elastic  would  be  (32 1 ) 

Aa+B& 

*~    A+B   ' 
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the  body  A,  would,  in  this  case,  lose  or  gain  a  velocity  repre- 
sented by 

V — a, 

and  it  will  lose  or  gain  as  much  more  on  account  of  its  perfect 
elasticity ;  hence  its  actual  velocity  will  be 

a'=2r— a;  (381) 

substituting  the  value  ofv,  we  have 

(Ao— B6\ 


a'  =  2  I     ^  .  T>    I — a, 


whence 


Ao— B6+2B6 


a  = 


A+B 


(332) 


or 


( A— B)  a+2  B6 
a'=i ^ ;  (333) 

pursuing  the  same  course  of  reasoning  in  respect  to  B,  we  obtain 

B6— A6+2  Aa 

6'= A+B—'  (»^) 

or 

(B— A)  6+2  Aa 

^- T+B 5  (3^^) 

when  the  bodies  are  equal, 

a'=6,  and  6'=a.  (336) 

The  relative  velocity  before  impact,  is  a — 6,  after  impact, 
a! — h' ;  by  subtraction  of  the  two  last,  we  obtain  . 

o— 6=— a'+6',  (337) 

and 

a+a'=:6+6',  (338) 

whence  we  have  for  the  sums  of  their  motions  before  and  after 
impact, 

Aa+B6=Aa'+B6\  (339) 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that — 

304.  When  two  perfectly  elastic  and  homogeneous  spherical 
bodies^  moving  in  the  same  straight  line,  impinge  against  each 
other,  they  separate  after  impact,  and  move  each  with  a  different 
velocity ;  if  we  estimate  the  velocities  that  would  be  lost  or 
gained  by  each,  if  non-elastic,  and  add  or  subtract  this,  to  or  from, 
the  common  velocity  they  would  have  upon  the  same  hypothesis, 
we  obtain  their  actual  velocities  after  impact. 

If  the  masses  of  the  bodies  be  equal,  their  velocities  are  inter- 
changed. Thus,  if  one  only  of  the  bodies  be  in  motion,  it  will 
come  to  rest  after  impact,  and  the  other  will  move  forward  with 
the  original  velocity  of  the  first ;  if  they  move  in  opposite  direc- 

39 
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tions,  each  will  return  in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  with  the 
velocity  the  other  had  :  if  they  move  in  the  same  direction  with 
unequal  velocities,  the  more  swift  overtaking  the  more  slow,  that 
which  moved  most  rapidly  will  move  with  the  less  velocity  the 
other  had  before  impact,  and  vice  versa.  Whether  the  bodies 
be  equal  or  unequal,  the  difference  in  their  velocities,  or  what 
is  styled  their  Relative  Velocity,  will  be  the  same  in  amount  both 
before  and  after  impact;  but  they  will  have  contrary  signs. 

When  an  elastic  body  strikes  against  another  that  is  at  rest^ 
and  larger  than  itself,  the  former  will  return  in  the  direction  iQ 
which  it  was  proceeding  before  impact ;  and  if  the  latter  be  infi- 
nitely large  when  compared  with  the  former,  the  motion  of  re- 
turn or  reflection  will  have  the  same  velocity  with  that  of  impact. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  body  perfectly  elastic  will  be  reflected 
back  by  a  plain  surface,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
it  came,  and  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  it  originally  had. 

305.  If  the  impact  be  oblique,  the  reflection  will  not  take  place 
in  the  same  straight  line,  but  will  still  occur ;  and  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, from  an  application  of  the  principle  of  elasticity  to  §  398, 
that  the  directions  of  reflection  and  incidence  will  both  be  situa- 
ted in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  impact,  and 
that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  will  be  equal  to  each 
other. 

306.  There  are  several  cases  where,  when  we  have  occasion  to 
estimate  mechanical  effect,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the 
product  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  product  is 
called  the  Vis  Viva  of  the  body,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  esti- 
mated. When  non-elastic  bodies  inpinge  against  each  other,  the 
sum  of  these  products  of  the  two  bodies  does  not  remain  constant ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  bodies  that  are  perfectly  elastic. 

If  we  compare  the  sums  of  the  forces  estimated  in  the  above 
manner  in  the  case  of  non  elastic  bodies,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
have  diminished ;  in  the  case  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  these 
products  remain  constant,  as  may  be  readily  shown. 

Taking  the  formula,  (339), 

Aa+B6=Aa'-|-B6', 
and 

then  by  (338), 


A(a-^')=B(fr-60  ; 


o+o'=6+6' ; 
multiplying  these  two  equations,  we  have 

A(a>— a'>)=B(6'— 6'^); 
whence  we  obtain 

Aa>+B6^=Ao'»+B6^  (340) 
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307.  When  a  small  elastic  body  in  motion  strikes  against  a 
greater  elastic  body  at  rest,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  former 
would  be  reflected  ;  the  larger  will  be  set  in  motion,  and  will 
proceed  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  the  smaller  was  pro- 
ceeding before  impact.  This  will  be  readily  seen  by  consider- 
ing! ^^^^  were  the  bodies  not  elastic,  the  whole  motion  would  be 
distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  masses ;  hence, 
when  we  add  as  much  more  motion  to  that  the  larger  body  would 
receive  under  this  hypothesis,  the  sum  will  be  more  than  the  origi- 
nal quantity  of  motion  in  the  smaller  body.  The  whole  quan- 
tity of  motion  in  the  two  bodies  is  not  on  this  account  increased, 
for  the  smaller  body  is  reflected  with  a  quantity  of  motion  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  increased  amount  communicated  to  the  greater 
body,  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  motions  estimated  in  one  di- 
rection is  constant. 

When  several  elastic  bodies,  increasing  in  magnitude,  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  line,  touching  each  other,  and  one  smaller 
than  the  least  of  them  strikes  against  it,  each  will  in  turn  be  re- 
flected, and  communicate  to  the  succeeding  one  a  greater  quantity 
of  motion  than  itself  has.  This  increase  of  motion  is  greatest 
when  the  masses  of  the  bodies  increase  in  geometric  progression. 

Let  there  .be  three  elastic  homogeneous  bodies  of  spherical 
figure,  A,  B  and  C,  oi'  which  A  is  in  motion,  and  strikes  against  B, 
in  a  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  three  bodies ;  the  ve- 
locity communicated  to  B  will  be,  (334), 

2Aa 

.     A+B'  (^^) 

and  to  C,  calculated  also  from  (334], 

4ABa  4Aa 


<*+""(»+'"  (4+.)(»+c, 


^^^^        -  (342) 


AC 
A-I-B-I-B-+C  ; 

if  the  magnitudes  of  A  and  C  are  given,  the  last  expression  will 
obviously  be  a  maximum,  when 

B»=AC, 

or  when  A,  B  and  C,  are  in  geometric  progression,  and  the  same 
may  be  proved  of  any  number  of  elastic  bodies  whatsoever. 

308.  When  the  bodies  before  collision  move  in  parallel  lines, 
or  when  they  meet  in  lines  making  an  angle  with  each  other, 
the  principles  of  §  299  may  be  made  use  of  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tities of  motion  that  would  be  lost  or  gained  by  each,  if  non  elas- 
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tie,  and  the  change  that  is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion. Knowing,  then,  that  both  the  change  in  the  direction,  and 
in  the  quantity  of  motion,  is  doubled  by  perfect  elastieity,  the 
manner  in  which  the  bodies  will  move  in  the  first  case,  and  the 
direction  and  intensity  in  the  second,  subsequent  to  collision, 
may  be  investigated.  In  these  cases,  the  general  formulae  of  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  will  meet  every  possible  in- 
stance. 

309.  If  we  examine  into  the  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  we 
shall  find  that  whether  it  be  in  rest  or  in  motion  before  the  colli- 
sion of  the  bodies,  that  state  of  rest  or  motion  will  not  be  affected 
by  their  impact ;  the  same  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
collision  of  non-elastic  bodies ;  and  this  is  a  constant  law  in  what- 
ever manner  the  bodies  act  upon  each  other,  and  whatever  be 
their  respective  natures. 

310.  When  the  elasticity  of  bodies  that  impinge  against  each 
other  is  not  perfect,  the  quantity  of  motion  lost  or  gained  by 
each,  in  consequence  of  their  elasticities,  will  be  less  tlian  in  the 
case  of  perfect  elasticity. 

Let  p  be  the  relation  of  the  force  of  elasticity  to  the  compress- 
ing force,  the  formul®,  (333)  and  (335),  will  become 

and 

If  we  estimate  the  loss  of  vti  vtva,  which  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  collision,  we  shaU  find  it  to  be 

A  B(a— &)« 

(l-y)     A+B     '  (»*3) 

when  the  bodies  are  perfectly  elastic,  p=l,  and  this  expression 
=0 ;  and  when  non-elastic,  p=0,  and  the  expression  is  u  maxi- 
mum. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

General  Characters  of  Fluid  Bodies. 

311.  Fluids  are  distinguished  from  solid  bodies,  §  79,  by  the 
greater  degree  of  ease  with  which  their  particles  may  be  separa- 
ted. It  is  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  property  of  fluids, 
that  these  particles  may  be  moved  among  each  other  by  the 
smallest  possible  force.  The  physical  agent  that  causes  fluidity  is 
heat,  existing  h  a  latent  state. 

When  therepalsive  force,  exerted  by  heat,  exactly  balances  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  that  exists  among  the  particles,  the  body 
is  a  liquid  ;  when  the  force  of  heat  preponderates,  the  body  has 
a  tendency  to  expand  itself;  this  tendency  is  opposed,  and  may 
be  overcome  by  pressure,  and  hence  the  body  will  occupy  spaces 
of  difierent  extents,  that  will  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
compressing  force  :  such  a  fluid  is  said  to  be  elastic. 

We  know  of  no  perfect  liquids  in  nature ;  in  them  all  the  force 
of  the  attraction  of  aggregation  slightly  exceeds  the  repulsive 
force  of  heat,  as  is  manifested  by  small  portions  of  liquids  ar- 
ranging themselves  in  the  form  of  spherical  drops,  and  by  their 
particles  resisting  forces  that  tend  to  separate  them,  although  with 
a  feeble  intensity  ;  this  resistance  is  called  Viscidity. 

312.  Liquids,  in  examining  the  theory  of  their  equilibrium 
and  motion,  are  considered  as  incompressible,  and  consequently 
wholly  devoid  of  elasticity.  A  want  of  this  property  was,  for  a 
longtime,  considered  to  be  essential  to  liquids.  It  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  inferred,  that  as  liquids  are  capable  of  contracting 
and  expanding  with  changes  of  temperature,  they  were  not  ab- 
solutely incompressible ;  and  that  a  mechanical  agent  of  intensi- 
ty equal  to  heat,  might  cause  them  to  change  their  bulk. 
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This  inference  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Can- 
ton, and  more  recently  by  those  of  Perkins  and  Oersted,  who 
have  shown,  that  the  bulk  of  water  may  be  diminished  by  pres- 
sure. This  diminution  in  bulk  is  about  .000048  for  a  pressure 
equivalent  to  15  lbs.  upon  a  square  inch  of  surface;  an  amount 
that,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  constitutes  that  unit  of  pressure 
which  is  called  an  Atmosphere. 

313.  To  determine  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  forces  that 
act  upon  any  given  particle  of  a  fluid  mass,  we  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  small  size  of  the  particles,  and  the  apparent 
continuity  of  the  mass,  ascribe  to  these  particles  any  figure  that 
we  think  proper,  or  which  is  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of 
our  investigation. 

If  we  take  then  a  given  particle  of  the  fluid,  and  refer  its  posi- 
tion to  three  rectaiigular  co-ordinates,  X,  T  and  Z,  we  may  ccn- 
aider  the  particle  as  occupying  a  space  extended  in  three  dimen- 
sions, and  having  the  figure  of  a  pandlelopiped,  whose  dunens;ons 
are  cLr,  dy  and  dz ;  and  may  assume  for  its  volume  the  product 
of  its  three  dimensions.     If  we  call  its  density  «,  its  mass  will  be 

$  dx  dy  dz.  (3^) 

The  forces  that  act  upon  this  particle,  must  be  cither  inherent 
in  the  particle  itself,  and  intrinsic ;  or  must  be  exercised  in  the 
form  of  pressure  by  the  surrounding  particles,  snd  therefore  ex- 
trinsic. 

The  intrinsic  forces  may,  §  17,  be  resolved  into  three,  aeting 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes, 
X,  Y,  Z  ;  if  we  call  these  components  P,  Q  and  R,  the  forces 
that  solicit  the  particle  will  be  found  by  muhiplying  these  compo- 
nents respectively  by  its  mass,  or  they  will  be 

P«  dx  dy  dz,  \ 

Qs  dx  dy  dz,  \  (346) 

Ra  dxdy  dz.  ) 

The  extrinsic  forces  are  pressures,  and  may  be  represented  in 
each  case  by  taking  the  surface  dk,  on  which  the  pressure  is  ex- 
erted, and  multiplying  it  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  homoge- 
neous matter,  whose  weight  is  equd  to  this  pressure,  and  by  the 
density  of  this  column.  If  we  suppose  the  density  of  the  colunm 
to  be  1,  and  call  its  height  p,  the  pressure  will  be 

p  dk.  (346) 

This  pressure  must  be  exercised  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to 
the  surface  dk :  fcM*  were  the  force  oblique ;  of  its  two  rectangular 
-  components,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  itself,  the  other  in 
that  of  its  normal ;  the  latter  alone  could  produce  any  efiect.  And 
it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  all  the  forces  that  can  act  upon  a  given 
surface  of  a  fluid  particle,  must  be  finally  reducible  to  two,  act« 
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ing  in  oppoftition  to  each  other,  in  the  direction  of  its  normal; 
these  forces  may  be  called 

p  dky  and  p'dk.  (3^*^) 

And  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  these  pressures  must  be  equal, 
and 

p=p'.  (348) 

If  the  surface  pressed  change  its  direction,  without  having  its 
position  in  the  mass  of  fluid  changed,  the  value  of  p  will  remain 
constant.  For:  suppose  the  surface  to  turn  around  one  of  its 
edges,  until  it  make  with  its  original  position  the  angle  t :  The 
magnitude  of  the  surface  that  is  pressed  by  the  column,  the  latter 
remaining  unchanged  in  area  and  volume,  will  be 

dk 

cos.  t  ' 

the  length  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  column  in  its  new  po- 
sition, from  the  surface,  will  be 

p  cos.  f ; 

the  product  of  these  two  quantities  is  the  amount  of  the  pressure, 
or 

dk 

: .  p  COS.  i=dk  p. 

cos.  f    ^  ^ 

But  in  different  parts  of  the  same  mass,  the  quantity  p  will  vary, 
and  will  depend  upon,  or  be  a  function  of  X,  Y  and  Z. 

If  then  we  take  another  surface  contiguous  to  the  first,  the 
column  that  measures  the  pressure  upon  it  will  have  for  its  alti- 
tude, 

PTdp, 

and  the  pressure  will  be,  if  the  surface  have  the  same  area  as  the 
first, 

dk{p^:dp). 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  elementary  parallele- 
piped :  p  is,  as  has  been  stated,  a  fimction  of  the  three  co-ordi- 
nates ;  we  may,  therefore,  assume  for  the  value  of  its  differentia], 

dp=L<ir+Mdy+N(k; 

and  the  three  co-efiicients,  L,  M  and  N,  will  be  the  differentials 
of  p,  in  the  respective  directions  of  X,  T  and  Z. 

The  face  whose  surface  ladydz  will  be  pressed  in  the  direction 
of  a  normal,  which  direction  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  x,  by  a 
force  represented  by 

pdydz; 

the  opposite  and  equal  face  of  the  parallelepiped  will  be  pressed 
by  a  force  in  the  opposite  direction,  whose  measure  is  a  column 
or  prism,  whose  base  is  c^  cb,  and  altitude  p+L  dx ;  this  force 
will  therefore  be 

[p+hdx)dydz; 
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and  upon  the  remaining  four  surfaces,  the  pressures  will  be 

p  dz  dx, 

(p+M  dy)dzdx> 

These  six  forces,  acting  in  opposite  directions  bj  pairs,  may 
be  resolved  into  three,  which  are 

h  dx  dy  dz^  \ 

M  dxdyda,\  (349) 

^  dx  dy  dz.  ) 

These  three  rectangular  forces  will  be  the  resultants  of  all  the  ex- 
trinsic forces  that  act  upon  the  particle.  If  with  these  be  com- 
bined the  rectangular  resultants  of  the  intrinsic  forces,  (345),  we 
have,  for  the  rectangular  resultants  of  all  the  forces  that  act, 


(P« — li)dxdydz^\ 

(Q«— M)dr  dy  dz,  )  (350) 

{Vi9—^)dxdydz,) 

314.  The  nature  and  intensity  of  the  forces  that  act  upon  any 
given  particle  of  the  fluid,  being  obtained  in  the  preceding  ex- 
pressions, we  may  proceed  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium that  exist  among  them. 

As  every  particle  of  a  fluid  mass  has,  by  the  definition  of  that 
class  of  bodies,  perfect  fi:eedom  of  motion,  except  such  resistances 
.  as  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  particles;  every 
particle  must  in  consequence,  when  the  mass  is  in  equiUbrio,  be 
also  in  equilibrio  under  the  forces  that  act  upon  it.  The  three 
rectangidar  resultants  of  the  forces,  (350),  must  therefore  be  res- 
pectively =0.     Hence,  in  the  expressions,  (350),  we  have 

L=P«,  M=Q«,  N=R«; 

if  we  multiply  these  equations  respectively  by  dx^  dy^  dz,  and  add 
the  products  together,  we  obtain 

dp=«(P  dar+Q  dy+R  dz),  (351) 

which  is  the  equation  that  gives  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

315.  The  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  fluids,  is 
restricted  to  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  mass;  while  in  solids, 
not  only  does  this  resistance  act,  but  one  of  far  greater  intensity, 
namely,  the  attraction  of  aggregation  that  exists  among  their  par- 
ticles. The  above  condition  of  equilibrium  therefore  exists  in 
solids  as  well  as  in  fluids;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  it  obtain,  the 
mass  will  be  in  equilibrio,  but  we  cannot  infer,  that  if  it  do  not 
obtain,  the  mass  will  therefore  cease  to  be  in  equilibrio. 

It  results  from  the  nature  of  fluid  bodies,  whose  particles  are 
free  to  move,  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  set  in  motion,  all  the 
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rest  must  be  set  in  motion  also  ;  and  that  the  application  of  any 
force  to  any  one  of  the  particles,  in  addition  to  those  whose  re- 
sultants are  given  in  the  equation  (351)9  will  affect  the  equilibri- 
um of  all  the  rest;  therefore  a  pressure  applied  to  any  point  of  a 
fluid  mass,  will  be  propagated  in  all  directions,  and  Influence 
every  particle  of  which  the  mass  is  made  up.  A  pressure  ap< 
plied  to  any  point  of  a  solid  body,  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
propagated  in  all  directions,  were  it  not  that  it  is  counteracted  by 
the  attraction  of  aggregation.  Hence,  the  property  usually  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  the  mechanics  of  fluid  bodies,  namely,  that 
of  propagating  pressure  equally  in  all  directions,  is  not  distinc- 
tive ;  and  solids,  in  which  the  attraction  of  aggregation  is  weak, 
or  in  which  it  has  been  overcome  by  mechanical  action,  will  press 
to  a  certain  extent  in  conformity  with  the  laws  that  govern  the 
pressure  of  fluids.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  masses  of  sand 
and  loose  earth,  that  often  produce  mechanical  effects  similar,  al- 
though not  absolutely  identical  with  those  produced  by  fluids. 
In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  action,  the  investigation  in  §  196, 
of  the  strength  of  a  wall  that  will  support  the  pressure  of  earth, 
does  not  always  give  sure  results. 


40 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Gravitating  Liquids. 

316.  All  fluids  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  in  liquids  thus  situated, 
no  other  cause  exists  for  the  mutual  action  of  their  particles  upon 
each  other.  This  force  is  always  exerted  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  at  which  point  all  the  di- 
rections of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface  would  meet,  were 
the  earth  a  perfect  sphere.  The  direction  then,  at  any  place,  is 
a  vertical  line. 

If  we  suppose  that  this  direction  coincides  with  the  axis  r,  the 
quantities  P,  and  Q,  in  the  direction  of  the  other  axes,  become 
in  liquids =0.  R,  alone  remains,  and  if  we  consider  this  as 
equal  to  unity,  the  equation  (351)  becomes 

dp=^s  dz ;  (352) 

and  integrating, 

p=a  (A+Z) ; 

the  force  p,  which  measures  the  pressure  upon  any  point  of  a  gnu 
vitating  liquid,  will,  therefore,  be  a  function  of  the  variable  quan- 
tity 2,  or  will  depend  upon  its  vertical  depth  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  fluid.  Hence,  every  point  situated  at  the  same  distance 
below  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  fluid,  will  undergo  an  equal  pres- 
sure. 

At  the  surface  of  a  gravitating  fluid,  the  quantity  dp,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  depth  of  the  fluid,  is  =  0 ;  hence,  the  equation 
(351)  of  the  surface,  when  in  equilibrio,  becomes 

s(Pdx+(idy+Rdz)=0; 
if  we  take  the  density  «=1, 

P  dr+Q  dy+R  dz=0 ;  (353) 

and  in  the  case  of  a  liquid, 

dz=0.  (354) 

317.  When  a  gravitating  liquid  is  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  its 
particles  move  in  consequence  of  the  fundamental  property  of 
fluids,  until  they  reach  a  state  in  which  the  conditions  of  equili- 
brium are  satisfied.  It  will  then  come  Co  rest,  and  assume  an 
uniform  and  constant  surface.  The  last  equation  (354)  shows 
that  every  point  in  this  surface  will  be  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  plane  to  which  the  axis  x  is  perpendicular;  the  surface  will, 
therefore,  be  plane,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  grayity.     The  last  part  of  the  proposition  is  also  true. 
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when  the  extent  of  the  surface  becomes  so  great  that  the  direc- 
tions of  4^ravity  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  parallel  ;  but  in 
this  ca^e,  ihe  surface  itself  becomes  curved,  and  beingcvery  where 
al  right  angles  lo  the  force  of  gravity,  is  parallel  to  the  mean  sur- 
face of  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  Such  a  surface  is  said  to  be 
level,  and  is  spotitaneously  assumed  by  all  stagnant  fluids  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  masses  that  ate  a^i^itated  by  ex- 
trinsic forces,  as  the  ocean,  which  is  in  constant  motion  under 
the  action  of  the  winds,  and  the  causes  that  produce  the  tides, 
the  mean  surface  is  level. 

That  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  when  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  un- 
der the  action  of  any  force  whatsoever,  must  be  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  that  force,  may  be  shown  in  another  manner. 
For  if  we  assume  that  the  surface  has  not  this  direction,  the  force 
that  acts  on  any  particle,  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  perpen- 
dicular, the  other  parallel  to  the  surface  ;  the  Jatfer  then  will  not 
be  counteracted  by  fluid  pressure,  and  the  particle  will  move  un- 
der its  influence,  which  is  contrary  lo  the  hypothesis  of  equili- 
brium. This  mode  of  considering  the  subject  shows  in  addition, 
what  <loes  not  appear  from  the  equation  of  equilibrium,  namely, 
that  the  force  that  causes  a  fluid  to  assume  a  definite  surface,  must 
be  directed  from  without  the  mass  towards  its  interior. 

318.  The  art  of  levelling  consists  in  drawing  a  line,  which 
shall  every  where  intersect  the  direction  of  gravity  at  right  an* 
gles.  Such  a  line  is  in  fact  a  curve,  although  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  straight,  within  narrow  limits.  Our  instruments  do 
not  furnish  the  means  of  drawing  the  level  curve,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  obtaining  tangents 
to  it,  at  the  several  points  of  observation.  If  these  tangents  be  of 
no  great  length,  and  if  they  be  equally  produced  each  way  from 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  curve,  they  form  a  polygon,  that 
may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  identical  with  the 
curve  itself. 

The  levelling  instruments,  in  most  frequent  use,  are: 

The  Water  Level,  the  Spirit  Level,  and  the  Mason's  Level. 

319.  The  water  level  is  formed  o^a  tube  of  glass,  bent  twice 
at  right  angles.  If  a  fluid  be  placed  in  this  tube,  its  surfaces  will 
rise  in  each  branch  to  the  same  height  above  the  mean  surface, 
as  will  be  shown  in  a  succeeding  section.  If  the  sight  be  directed 
over  these  two  surfaces,  the  line  of  sight  will  be  of  course  a  tan- 
gent to  the  level  curve. 

330.  The* essential  part  of  a  spirit  level  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical tube  of  glass,'  containing  a  portion  of  spirits  of  wine 
that  nearly  Alls  it ;  this  tube  is  hermetically  sealed  at  each  end. 
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The  space  in  the  tube  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  spirit,  contains 
air,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  bubble.  The  air  being  much 
lighter  than  the  spirit,  the  bubble  will  always  occupy  the  highest 
part  of  the  tube  ;  and  when  the  tube  is  truly  horizontal,  the  bub- 
ble will  come  to  rest  at  a  distance  exactly  equal  from  each  end. 
Any  deviation  from  a  horizontal  position,  will  be  marked  by  an 
approach  of  the  bubble  to  the  end  of  the  tube  that  is  most  ele- 
vated. 

In  order  to  render  the  indications  of  the  level  more  precise,  it 
has  been  improved  by  grinding  the  interior  of  the  tube  into  the 
form  of  a  portion  of  a  circular  ring  of  large  radius  ;  and  the  axis 
of  the  tube  is  in  consequence  no  longer  a  straight  line,  but  an  arc 
of  a  circle.  If  the  radius  of  this  circle  be  known  in  some  con- 
ventional unit  of  measure,  and  divisions  of  the  same  unit  be 
marked  upon  the  tube,  the  deviation  of  the  bubble  from  the  ex- 
act middle  of  the  tube  may  be  measured  by  these  divisions,  and 
hence  the  inclination  of  the  chord  or  line  that  joins  the  extreme 
points  of  the  axis,  estimated. 

This  level  is  usually  mounted  upon  a  tripod  stand,  that  bears 
two  plates  that  are  ground  to  fit  each  other  ;  one  of  these  is  at 
rest,  the  other  moves  upon  it,  around  a  vertical  axis,  and  carries 
with  it  the  tube.  The  conditions  on  which  accuracy  depends  in 
this  part  of  the  arrangement,  are,  that  the  axis  of  the  plates'  motion 
shall  be  truly  vertical ;  and  that  the  axis  of  the  tube  shall  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  surfaces  of  the  plates,  and  of  course  perpendicular  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  motion. 

Whether  both  of  these  conditions  be  fulfilled,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  one  and  the  same  operation,  and  the  instrument  ad- 
justed, if  necessary.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  motion  of 
the  plate,  is  capable  of  change  in  respect  to  the  stand,  by  means 
of  four  screws,  called  the  levelling  screws  of  the  instrument. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  more  usual  number,  and  to  assume  that  num* 
ber  as  adopted,  will  best  suit  the  purpose  of  explanation ;  al- 
though three  screws  would  probably  afford  a  more  convenient 
adjustment,  as  may  be  inferred  from  §  112.  The  tube  being  brought 
directly  over  two  of  the  screws,  they  are  moved  in  opposite  di- 
rections until  the  bubble  exactly  occupies  the  middle  of  the  tube ; 
the  axis  of  the  tube  is,  therefore,  level.  In  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  parallel  to  the  plates,  and  whether  the  axis  of  the  latter  be 
vertical,  ^e  moveable  plate  is  turned  around  its  axis  through  the 
half  of  a  complete  revolution  ;  the  position  of  the  levelling  tube  is, 
therefore,  reversed.  If  in  this  new  position,  the  bubble  still  oc- 
cupy the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  adjustment  is  complete.  If, 
however,  the  bubble  have  approached  to  either  end,  one  half  of 
its  change  of  position  is  obviously  owing  to  a  want  of  parallelism 
in  the  motions  of  the  plate  and  the  tube  ;  the  other  half,  to  the 
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axis  not  being  vertical.  In  order  to  correct  the  latter  error,  the 
levelling  screws  are  again  moved,  until  the  bubble  have  passed 
back  through  about  half  the  space  that  marks  its  change  of  posi- 
tion. To  enable  us  to  remedy  the  former  error,  the  glass  tube 
that  contains  the  spirits  of  wine  is  enclosed  in  another  tube  of 
brass,  open  at  its  upper  surface,  to  permit  the  bubble  to  be  seen, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  scale  to  be  read.  This  outer  tube  is  at- 
tached to  the  bar  that  supports  it,  at  one  end,  by  a  hinge,  whose 
axis  is  horizontal,  and  at  the  other  by  a  vertical  !«crew.  The 
bubble  having  been  moved  back  by  the  means  just  described, 
through  half  the  distance  it  before  passed  through,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  error  in  adjustment,  is  brought  exactly  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tube  by  the  la^t  named  screw.  The  instrument  being 
then  turned  around  until  it  reach  its  original  position,  the  bubble 
is  again  inspected;  if  it  now  come  to  rest  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  the  adjustment  is  complete ;  if  not,  the  preceding 
operations  must  be  repealed,  until  the  bubble  stand  exactly  in  the 
middle,  in  both  positions  of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  direct  the  vision  to  the  signals  placed  at  the  sta- 
tions whose  relative  level  is  to  be  determined,  sights  must  be 
adapted  to  the  tube  ;  that  which  has  superseded  all  others,  is  the 
telescope  ;  and  the  level,  instead  of  being  mounted  as  we  have 
assumed,  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  illustration,  upon  a  simple 
bar,  is  attached  by  the  hinge  and  vertical  sp.rew  to  the  tube  of 
the  telescope.  The  telescope  itself  is  mounted  upon  the  horizon- 
tal bar  that  turns  around  with  the  moveable  plate.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  latter  is  furnished  with  two  vertical  supports ;  these 
have  the  form  of  rods,  divided  at  their  upper  end  into  two  in- 
clined branches,  and  thus  having  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  whence 
this  part  of  the  apparatus  derives  its  name.  One  of  these  Ys  has 
a  motion  in  a  vertical  direction,  by  means  of  a  screw  placed  be- 
neath it.  The  telescope  has  upon  its  tube  two  collars,  at  an  ap- 
propriate distance  from  each  other,  that  are  accurately  turned, 
and  rest  upon  the  Ys.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope, or  more  properly,  the  line  that  joins  the  centres  of  the  two 
collars,  must  be  rendered  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  spirit  level. 
To  ascertain  if  this  be  the  case,  and  to  correct  it  if  it  be  not :  the 
previous  adjustment  having  been  completed,  and  the  bubble 
brought  exactly  to  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  telescope  is  lifted 
from  the  Ys,  and  again  replaced  in  an  inverted  position  ;  that  is 
to  say,  each  of  the  collars  is  made  to  rest  in  the  Y  that  had  before 
borne  the  other.  If  in  this  inverted  position  the  bubble  still 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  tube,  this  adjustment  is  complete  ;  but 
if  it  do  not,  one  half  of  the  error  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  pa- 
rallel plates,  the  other  half  to  the  position  of  the  Ys.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  eflect  this  adjustment,  ihe  bubble  is  brought  back  to 
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the  middle  of  the  tabe,  partly  by  the  levellini;  f  crews  of  the  in* 

ttrument,  and  partly  by  theacrew  that  has  been  deacribed  as  giv- 
ing a  vcriical  motion  to  one  of  the  Ys. 

A  telescope  having  a  field  of  view  of  a  definite  extent,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  line  should  be  defined  within  il,  to  point  the 
direction  of  the  vision  to  the  signals.  This  is  effected  in  the 
levelling  instrument,  by  means  of  the  intersection  of  two  wires, 
the  one  vertical,  and  the  other  horizontal.  These  are  placed  in 
the  common  focus  of  the  two  lenses  of  the  telescope,  and  are,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  optical  properties  of  that  instrument, 
AS  distinctly  viaible  as  the  signal.  The  line  pas.sing  through  the 
eye,  and  the  intersection  of  these  wires,  is  called  the  Line  of 
Colli mation.  In  order  to  adjust  this  ;  the  telescope,  after  the 
instrument  has  received  the  previous  adjustment,  is  directed 
towanis  a  moveable  vane,  on  which  a  horizontal  line  is  drawn; 
the  vane  is  raised  or  lowered,  until  this  line  apparently  coincides 
with  the  horizontal  wire,  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope.  The  tele- 
scope is  next  turned  half  round,  in  the  Ys,  on  its  own  horizontal 
axis;  if  the  line  on  the  vane  correspond  exactly  with  the  hori- 
zontal wire,  the  instrument  requires  no  farther  adjustment;  but 
if  these  lines  do  not  coincide,  half  the  error  is  evidently  due  to 
the  position  of  the  vane  ;  (he  other  half  to  that  of  the  horizontal 
wire  in  the  focus  of  the  ielescope.  The  correction  is  again  double ; 
the  vane  is  moved  through  half  the  space  that  intervenes  between 
the  upper  and  lower  visible  position  of  the  telescope  ;  and  the 
horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope,  is  moved  through  the  other  half, 
by  means  of  screws,  adapted  for  the  purpose,  to  the  tube  of  the 
telescope. 

We  determine  in  these  adjustments,  and  in  the  subsequent  use 
of  the  instrument,  the  proper  position  of  the  bubble,  by  observing 
the  place  occupied  by  its  two  extremities ;  for  the  bubble  has  no 
direct  mode  of  showing  the  position  of  its  exact  middle.  The 
length  of  the  bubble  is  constantly  varying  with  chanties  of  tempe- 
rature, for  the  spirits  of  wine  expand  and  contract,  when  heated 
or  cooled,  and  the  air  being  elastic,  accommodates  itself  to  this 
chanfl:e  of  bulk.  Exposure  to  the  sun  afiects  the  temperature, 
and  his  rays  sometimes  f;ill  obliquely  and  partially.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  indications  of  the  spirit  level,  are  uncertain,  and  the 
bubble  will  move  from  its  position,  when  the  instrument  itself  is 
perfectly  at  rest. 

321.  In  using  the  level,  it  may  be  placed  at  one  of  the  points, 
whose  difference  of  elevation  is  to  be  determined  ;  when  the  in- 
strument has  been  levelled  by  bringing  the  bubble  to  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  by  the  motion  of  the  levelling  screws,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  bubble  will  continue  in  that  position  while  it 
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moves  around  the  vertieal  axis,  the  teleseope  iadireeled  to  the  other 
point ;  at  this  a  staflfis  set  up  in  a  vertical  position,  on  which  a  vane 
slides.  The  vane  has  a  horizontal  line  marked  upon  it,  and  an  as- 
sistant slides  the  vane  upon  the  staff,  until  this  horizonfal  line  ap- 
pears to  coincide  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope.  The 
difference  between  the  height  of  the  eye*piece  of  the  instrument, 
and  that  of  the  horizontal  line  upon  the  vane  measured  from  the 
points  on  which  they  respectively  stand*  is  the  difference  of  level. 

This  determination  will  require  corrections,  unless  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  be  small.  It  is  also  liable  to  error,  A*om 
a  want  of  accurate  previous  adjustment  in  the  instrument,  and 
from  the  bubble  not  being  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  The 
latter  may  be  allowed  for,  by  noting  the  divisions  that  point  out 
the  position  of  the  level,  and  thence  calculating  the  effect  of  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

All  these  sources  of  error  may  be  in  a  great  degree  compen- 
sated by  the  second,  and  more  usual  method.  In  this,  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
of  the  points,  whose  difference  of  level  is  to  be  ascertained.  A 
staff  and  sliding  vane  is  set  up  at  each  of  these  points,  and  the  tele- 
scope directed  to  them  in  turn.  The  lines  upon  the  vanes  having 
been  made  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope, 
the  difference  in  the  altitudes  of  these  lines,  above  the  points  on 
which  the  staves  rest,  is  the  difference  of  the  respective  levels. 
If  the  place  of  observation  is  exactly  equidistant  from  the 
two  points,  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  will  equally  affect  both 
vanes,  and  the  apparent  difference  will  be  the  same  as  the  true.  So 
also  if  the  axis  of  the  telescope  be  from  any  cause  inclined,  or  the 
line  of  coUimation  do  not  coincide  with  it,  the  errors  that  arise 
will  he  equal  in  both  directions. 

When  a  line  of  considerable  length  is  to  be  levelled,  it  should 
be  divided  into  parts  by  stations  at  equal  distances;  from  180  to 
SOD  feet  is  a  convenient  space  for  this  purpose.  Staves  being  set 
up  at  the  two  first  stations,  the  levelling  instrument  is  placed  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  of  them,  and  the  observations  made,  as 
has  been  directed  :  the  staff  from  the  first  station  is  then  moved 
forward  to  the  third  ;  that  at  the  second  remaining  stationary.  The 
instrument  is  next  moved  forward  to  a  point  equidistant  from  the 
second  and  third  station,  and  a  new  pair  of  observations  made.  In 
recording  the  observations,  the  heights  of  the  vanes,  as  seen  from 
each  position  of  the  instrument,  are  arranged  in  two  columns ;  the 
heights  observed  by  looking  towards  the  first  station,  or  back- 
wards, being  set  in  one  eolumn ;  those  obtained  by  looking  for- 
wards in  the  other.  The  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  columns,  ghres  the  difference  of  level  of  the  extreme 
stations. 
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322.  The  mason's  level  is  composed  of  a  ruler,  to  which  a  plumb- 
line  is  adapted,  a  line  being  drawn  to  mark  the  proper  position  of 
the  cord,  and  an  opening  made  to  receive  the  plummet.  A  second 
ruler  is  adapted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  first,  whose  lower  edge 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  with  which  the  cord  of  the  plumb-line 
is  made  to  coincide ;  when  the  latter  is  brought  to  its  proper 
(position,  the  lower  edge  of  the  ruler  is  of  course  level,  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  plumb-line,  and  consequently  to  the  direction 
of  gravity. 

A  modification  of  this  instrument,  that  is  useful  in  many  cases, 
may  be  constructed  by  suspending  the  plumb-line  from  a  point  at 
the  intersection  of  two  bars  of  equal  lengths,  which,  therefore, 
form  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle ;  the  position  of  the  plumb- 
line  is  determined,  by  making  it  coincide  with  the  middle  of  a 
bar,  that  is  parallel  to  the  line  that  would  constitute  the  base  of 
the  triangle.  Levels  of  this  last  form  are  sometimes  constructed 
of  considerable  size,  the  bars  being  six  or  seven  feet  in  length. 
They  may  be  used  for  laying  out  ditches  and  trenches,  for  the 
distribution  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  are  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  purposes  of  engineers. 

323.  The  correction  for  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  applied  to 
the  first  method  of  observation  described  in  the  preceding  section , 
is  obtained  by  considering  the  horizontal  distance  as  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  earth's  diameter,  and  the  distance  of  the 
point  at  which  the  tangent  cuts  the  diameter  that  passes  through 
the  point,  whose  level  is  to  be  determined,  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  hypothesis  is  no  more  than  an  approximation,  but  is 
sufficiently  near  the  truths  to  be  employed  on  most  occasions. 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  if  a  be  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  two  points  ;  D  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  A  the  height  of  the 
horizontal  vane  above  the  level  of  the  point  at  which  the  iostru- 
ment  is  placed,  all  estimated  in  the  same  unit  of  lineal  measure, 

A=^.  (355) 

324.  Observations,  made  with  a  levelling  instrument  at  one  of 
the  points,  whose  relative  heights  arc  to  be  determined,  may 
also  be  affected  by  atmospheric  refraction.  This  is  not  the  case 
when  the  instrument  is  placed  half  way  between  them.  The  cor- 
rection to  be  used  in  the  former  case  is  not  properly  an  object  of 
investigation  in  mechanics,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  principles  of 
experimental  physics. 

325.  When  a  homogeneous  gravitating  liquid,  instead  of  being 
contained  in  a  single  vessel,  or  collected  in  a  great  mass  in  hol- 
low basins  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  placed  in  bent  tubes,  or 
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in  vessels  comnaunicating  with  each  other  at  bottom;  the  sur-* 
faces  of  the  liquid  in  the  several  vessels  or  branches,  wit)  all  form 
portions  of  the  same  general  surface  of  level ;  or  will,  within  a  small 
space,  be  equally  elevated  or  depressed  below  the  same  horizon* 
tal  plane.     For : 

If  in  the  first  place  we  suppose  the  liquid  to  be  contained  in  a 
tube  or  vessel,  with  no  more  than  two  branches,  we  may  consider 
it  as  divided  into  two  columns,  by  an  imaginary  surface,  where 
the  branches  communicate.  In  order  that  equilibrium  shall  exist, 
the  pressures  upon  this  surface,  exerted  by  the  two  columns,  must 
be  equal.  Now,  the  fluid  pressure  upon  a  surface  is  a  function  of 
the  vertical  co-ordinates,  ^  314,  or  will  depend  upon  the  vertical 
depth  of  the  surface  pressed,  beneath  the  horizontal  surface  of  the 
liquid.  This  quantity,  z,  must  therefore  be  equal,  in  the  case  of 
equilibrium,  in  both  branches,  and  the  respective  surfaces  must  be 
on  the  same  level.  The  same  mode  of  investigation  will  apply  to 
the  case  of  three,  or  any  number  of  branches  or  vessels,  commu- 
nicating beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

If  two  heterogeneous  fluids,  incapable  of  being  mixed,  be  placed 
in  the  two  branches  of  a  bent  tube,  the  pressure  exerted  by  one  of 
them  on  the  surface  of  contact,  will  be  by  the  integration  of  (352), 

p=fsdai  (356) 

and  if  a^  be  the  density  of  the  second  fluid,  and  z^  its  depth,  in  the 
case  of  equilibrium,  we  have  in  the  same  manner, 

p-fs'dz" .  (357) 

In  the  case  of  liquidity,  when  each  of  these  fluids  may  be  con- 
sidered of  uniform  density  throughout,  we  obtain  by  the  integra- 
tion of  the  second  members  of  the  above  equations,  both  of 
which  are  equal  to  p  of  (346), 


w=«V; 


and 

«:«'::  y  :  i  ;  (358) 

hence : 

926.  The  heights  to  which  columns  of  heterogeneous  liquidaf 
rise  above  the  common  surface  of  contact^  are  inversely  propor- 
tioned to  their  respective  densities. 

If  two  immiscible  liquids  be  introduced  into  the  same  vase, 
the  denser  of  the  two  will  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  vase;  for 
the  freedom  of  motion  which  the  particles  of  each  possess,  will 
allow  it  to  descend,  by  its  superior  gravity,  through  the  rafer. 
Hence,  if  the  above  proposition  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  expert* 
ment,  the  denser  liquid  must  be  first  introduced  into  the  tube  ; 
for  if  the  rarer  be  first  introduced,  the  denser  will  descend 
through  it,  separate  it  into  two  columns,  and  occupy  the  bend  of 
the  tabe.  When  the  denser  liquid  has  been  introduced  into  th^ 
beat  tabe/the  rarer,  being  poured  into  one  of  the  branches,  will, 

41 
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by  its  preuure,  force  down  the  level  of  the  denser  in  that- branchy 
while  that  in  the  other  will  be  elevated  \  but  the  depression  will 
never  carry  the  surface  of  contact  beyond  the  bend  in  the  tube^ 
which  willy  therefore,  continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  denser  fluid. 
The  surface  of  contact  must  be  level|for  the  depths^  z^  andzV 
are  constant  quantities. 

327.  When  a  solid  body  is  wholly  immersed  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid,  it  occupies  a  space  identical  with  what  it  did  be- 
fore immersion  ;  for  mere  immersion  does  not  alter  its  volume. 
The  whole  volume  of  the  fluid  mass,  when  it  contains  the  solid, 
will,  therefore,  be  increased  as  much  as  is  equal  to  the  volume  of 
the  solid. 

As  the  volumes  of  bodies  of  equal  weights  are  inversely  as  their 
densities,  the  weights  of  fluid,  displaced  by  bodies  of  difierent 
densities  wholly  immersed,  will  also  be  inversely  as  their  respec- 
tive densities. 

When  a  body  is  thus  immersed,  its  own  weight  tends  to  cause 
it  to  descend  in  the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity  ;  but  this 
tendency  will  be  counteracted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the 
action  of  the  fluid.     If  instead  of  a  solid  body,  we  consider  the 
case  of  one  of  the  elementary  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  ascribe  to 
it,  upon  the  principle  of  §  313,  the  figure  there  assumed  for  one 
of  the  particles  of  the  fluid :  the  pressures  of  the  fluid  upon  the 
four  vertical  faces  of  the  parallelepiped,  will  exactly  counter- 
balance each  other ;  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface,  will  be 
measured  by  a  column  ot  the  fluid,  (346),  whose  area  is  that  of 
this  surface  of  the  particle,  and  whose  altitude,  is  the  vertical  depth 
ofthe  same  surface,beneath  the  level  of  the  fluid  (considered  as  ho- 
mogeneous); this  depth  in  the  case  of  a  liquid,  or  other  homoge- 
neous fluid,  will  be  the  actual  depth.    The  downward  pressure  on 
the  lower  base  will  be  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent column,  and  the  weight  ofthe  solid  particle  itself,  while  the 
upward  pressure  on  the  same  base  will  be  measured  by  a  column 
ofthe  fluid,  whose  altitude  is  the  vertical  depth  of  this  lower  sur- 
face. As  the  solid  particle  identically  replaces  in  bulk  an  equal  vol- 
ume ofthe  liquid,  the  difl*erence  of  these  two  pressures  will  be  the 
difference  of  the  weights  of  the  two  particles ;  this,  if  the  densities 
of  the  two  be  equal,  will  be  =0.     The  same  will  also  be  true,  as 
will  appear  from  the  same  section,  §  31 3,  whatever  be  the  direction 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  particle.     Now,  as  the  solid  body  is  made 
up  of  its  particles,  what  is  true  in  respect  to  one  of  them  in  this 
instance,  will  be  true  of  its  whole  mass,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
•olid  body  to  descend,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  will  be  dimi- 
nished by  a  force,  whose  measure  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of 
the  fluid,  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  solid  body.  Hence,  if  the  solid 
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have  the  same  density  as  the  fluid,  it  will  remain  at  rest  in  anjr 
part  of  the  latter  in  which  it  may  be  placed  :  if  its  density  be 
greater,  it  will  descend  ;  and  if  its  density  be  less  than  that  of 
the  liquid,  the  solid  will  rise ;  but  the  force  with  which  it  moves, 
in  either  case,  will  have  for  its  measure  the  difference  in  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  substances. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen,  that  when  a  solid  body  is  immersed 
in  a  fluid,  it  appears  to  lose  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  mass  of  fluid  whose  volume  is  the  same  with  its 
own.  This  loss  of  weight  was  by  some  considered  as  actual,  and 
not  merely  apparent.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the 
tendency  to  descend  under  the  action  of  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation is  not  destroyed,  but  merely  opposed  ;  the  weight  of  the 
body,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  gravitating  forces  exerted  upon 
its  several  particles,  §  105,  still  remains;  but  these  forces 
are  opposed  by  others  acting  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  their 
joint  resuJtant  is  of  course  less  than  the  weight  of  the  body.  To 
render  this  more  clear,  if  a  vase  be  taken  that  contains  a  liquid, 
and  if  a  solid  body  be  immersed  in  it;  although  the  latter  will 
appear  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  weight,  the  joint  weight  of  the 
vase,  the  liquid  and  the  solid,  will  still  be  the  same,  as  if  the  lat- 
ter were  weighed  separately,  and  its  weight  added  to  the  joint 
weight  of  the  other  two  substances. 

398.  When  the  solid  has  less  density  than  the  liquid,  the  re* 
suhant  of  the  two  sets  of  forces  will  be  negative,  and  the  appa- 
rent loss  of  weight  of  the  solid  will  be  greater  than  its  own 
weight :  it  will  in  consequence  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  li- 
quid. Having  reached  the  surface,  it  will  continue  to  rise,  and 
elevate  a  portion  of  its  volume  above  the  surface,  until  equili- 
brium between  the  two  sets  offorces  be  restored.  The  downward 
pressure  on  the  lower  surface  becomes  in  this  case  no  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  solid  itself;  the  upward  pressure,  in  order  to 
be  equal  to  this,  must  have  for  its  measure  columns  of  fluid, 
whose  joint  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  solid  ;  and  the  joint 
volume  of  these  columns  will  therefore  be  equal  to  the  volume  of 
the  portion  of  the  solid  immersed.  Hence,  when  a  solid  body 
of  less  density  than  that  of  the  liquid,  has  risen  to,  or  is  placed 
upon,  the  surface  of  the  latter,  it  will  float  there,  displacing  as 
much  of  the  liquid  as  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  whole  weight  of 
the  solid  body. 

The  force  which  acts  downwards,  being  the  weight  of 
the  solid  body,  has  for  its  point  of  application  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  solid  ;  the  force  that  acts  upwards  is  the  resultant  of 
a  number  of  parallel  forces  exerted  by  an  infinite  number  of  ver- 
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tieal  columns  of  the  liquid,  which  together  make  up  a  volume 
equal  to  that  of  the  part  of  the  solid  that  is  immersed.  The  re- 
sultant of  such  a  system  of  forces  will  have  for  its  point  of  appli- 
cation the  centre  of  parallel  force  ;  this  being  determined  upon, 
the  principles  of  §  105,  will  be  the  same  with  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  part  of  the  solid  immersed.  And  as  it  is  necessary, 
not  only  that  two  opposing  forces  in  equilibrio  should  be  equal 
in  intensity,  but  that  they  should  act  in  the  same  straight  line, 
this  condition  is  also  necessary  for  the  the  existence  in  equili- 
brium ;  and, 

A  solid  will  float  in  equilibrio  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid, 
when  it  has  displaced  a  volume  of  the  liquid  whose  weight  is 
equal  to  its  own,  and  when  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
solid  and  of  the  part  immersed  are  situated  in  the  same  vertical 
line. 

329.  If  the  same  solid  body  be  placed  in  succession  in  two  dif- 
ferent liquids,  whose  densities  are  both  greater  than  its  own,  it 
will  float  at  the  surface  of  both.  The  part  of  the  solid  immersed 
will  displace  equal  weights  of  the  two  liquids,  but  the  volumes 
displaced  will  be  different,  if  their  densities  be  not  the  same. 
Now,  as  the  volumes  of  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  are  in- 
versely as  their  respective  densities,  the  parts  of  the  same  solid 
that  are  immersed  in  two  different  liquids,  on  whose  surface  it 
successively  floats,  are  inversely  as  their  respective  densities. 

If  the  floating  body  have  the  form  of  a  prism,  and  float,  in  con- 
formity with  the  second  of  the  above  conditions  -of  equilibrium, 
with  its  axis  in  a  vertical  position  ;  as  the  horizontal  area  of  the 
part  immersed  will  be  constant,  the  body  will  be  immersed  to 
depths  measured  vertically  along  its  axis,  that  are  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  densities  of  the  liquid  on  which  it  floats. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Prbisure  of  Gravitating  Liquids. 

330.  The  pressure  of  gravitating  liquids  upon  surfaces  im- 
mersed in  them,  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels  that  contaia 
them,  may  be  easily  determined  from  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

The  equation  (352),  gives  us  for  the  value  of  p, 

p=«(A+z) ; 

and  if  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinate,  z,  be  at  the  surface  of  a  homo- 
geneous liquid, 

p=«; 

substituting  this  value  in  the  expression  (346),  for  the  pressure, 
P,  we  have 

dP=dk9z. 

The  measure  of  the  pressure  upon  an  infinitely  small  surface, 
therefore,  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid,  whose  base  is 
equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  altitude  equal  to  its  depth  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Upon  a  plane  surface  of  determinate  magnitude,  lying  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position,  the  whole  pressure  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  prea- 
aures  upon  all  its  elementary  portions,  and  will  therefore  be 

P=itM,  (358) 

or  will  be  measured  by  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  liquid,  whoee 
inae  is  equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  altitude  is  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  plane  from  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  li- 
quid. If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  call  the  distances 
of  its  respective  elements  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  z',  z"^ 
z"y  &C.,  the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  will  be 

P =«/  iM:(z'-f*"-|-2"'+  &c.) 

But  if  we  call  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane 
beneath  the  level  surface  of  the  liquid,  Z, 

/iMr(^+^"+x-)=itZ; 
and 

V-8kZ ;  (359) 

and  this  will  be  true  of  any  siuface,  whether  plane  or  curved. 

These  several  expressions,  applied  to  the  case  of  a  liquid,  con- 
tauaed  ia  a  vessel,  are  wholly  independent  of  the  bulk  of  the  li- 
quid itself;  for  they  include  no  other  quantities  than  the  are^  of 
the  sur&ce  pressed,  and  the  depth  of  the  liquid.     Hence : 
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331 .  The  pressure  of  a  liquid,  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  is  eqaal 
to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  liquid  whose  section  is  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  plane  ;  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  plane  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

The  pressure  of  a  liquid  upon  a  surface  that  is  not  horizontal, 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  liquid,  whose  section  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  altitude  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  surface  beneath 
the  level  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Upon  equal  and  similarly  situated  surfaces,  the  pressures  are  as 
the  depths  of  the  liquid  ;  and  at  equal  depths,  the  pressures  are 
as  the  surfaces. 

Upon  a  given  surface,  the  pressure  depends  wholly  upon  the 
depth  of  the  liquid  above  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  has  no  refe- 
rence to  the  quantity  of  liquid ;  and  thus,  in  vessels  having  equal 
bases,  and  in  which  the  liquid  stands  at  equal  heights,  the  pres- 
sures on  the  bases  are  equal,  however  different  may  be  the  res- 
pective capacities  of  the  vessels. 

If  the  vessel  be  prismatic,  and  the  base  horizontal,  the  pressure 
on  the  base  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  it  contains ; 
but  if  the  vessel  be  wider  at  top  than  at  bottom,  the  pressure  on  the 
base  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  liquid  it  contains ;  while  if  the 
vessel  be  narrower  at  top,  the  pressure  on  the  base  exceeds  the 
whole  weight  of  the  liquid. 

332.  When  a  liquid  is  in  equilibrio  in  a  vase,  its  surface  is,  as 
has  been  shown,  §  315,  horizontal :  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
equilibrium  exists  in  consequence  of  the  fluid  pressure  being  ex- 
actly counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the  solid  boundary.  This 
resistance  may  be  represented  by  a  force,  whose  direction  is  a 
normal  to  the  surface  :  hence  the  liquid  pressure  must  also  act  ia 
the  normal,  and  will  always  have  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  point  of  the  surface  on  which  it  acts.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  sides  are  also  pressed  by 
forces,  estimated  as  has  been  stated  above ;  and  thus  in  a  pris- 
matic vessel,  not  only  will  the  base  sustain  a  pressure  equal  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  fluid,  but  the  sides  will  also  sustain  pres- 
sures perpendicular  to  their  several  surfaces:  the  measure  of  these 
forces  is  a  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  liquid,  whose  horizontal  section 
is  equal  to  the  area  pressed,  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  depth 
at  which  the  centreof  gravity  of  the  sides  lies  beneath  the  horizon- 
tal surface  of  the  liquid.  Thus,  in  a  cube,  filled  with  liquid,  the 
pressure  on  the  base  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  liquid, 
and  acts  vertically  in  the  same  direction  with  the  force  of  gravity. 
On  each  of  the  four  vertical  faces,  the  pressure  is  equal  to 
half  the  weight  of  the  liq^uid  mass,  and  acts  in  a  horizontal  di* 
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rectioR.  A  liquid,  therefore,  acting  on  the  sides  and  base  of  a 
Tessel)  both  chances  the  intensity  and  the  direction  of  the  force 
which  acts,  namely,  the  weight  of  the  mass  itself  impelled  by  the 
force  of  gravity  in  a  vertical  direction. 

A  liquid  then,  is,  in  fact,  by  the  definition  of  §  131,  a  machine  ; 
and  masses  of  liquid  may,  and  frequently  are,  used  to  produce  ef- 
fects analogous  to  those  produced  by  machines. 

.^33.  In  a  close  vessel,  to  which  a  lateral  tube  is  adapted,  if  both 
be  filled  with  a  liquid,  the  pressure  on  the  sides,  the  top  and  the 
base,  will  depend  upon  the  areas  of  these  substances,  and  on  the 
height  of  the  liquid  in  the  lateral  tube.  This  will  be  true,  what- 
ever be  the  respective  dimensions  of  the  vessel  and  the  tube  adapt- 
ed to  it;  and  thus  any  quantity  of  liquid,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  counterbalance  any  other  quantity  however  great.  This 
principle  is  usually  styled  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox. 

When  a  liquid  is  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  and  a  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  it  by  means  of  a  piston  fitted  tightly  to  an  opening 
made  in  one  of  its  sides,  this  pressure  may  be  represented  by  the 
weight  of  a  mass  of  fluid  resting  upon  the  piston  as  a  base  ;  the 
action  of  the  piston  will  therefore  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
the  liquid  mass  as  a  column  of  liquid,  whose  area  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  piston,  and  whose  altitude  is  such,  that  the  weight  of  the 
prism  of  liquid  that  has  this  area  and  altitude,  shall  be  equal  to 
the  pressure  upon  the  piston  ;  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  piston 
will  therefore  be  equally  felt  upon  all  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and 
will  upon  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  piston,  be  equal  to  the 
whole  pressure  the  latter  exerts. 

334.  These  principles  may  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, which  fully  confirms  them  ;  and  experiments  are  of  import- 
ance in  this  department  of  mechanics,  inasmuch  as  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  which  fluids  arc  composed, 
nor  of  the  manner  of  their  action  upon  each  other;  the  hypothe- 
sis on  which  we  have  proceeded  in  the  mathematical  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  of  the  measure  of  pres- 
sure, is  obviously  inaccurate,  in  omitting  the  viscidity,  and  the 
compressibility  of  liquids.  When,  however,  we  find  that  the 
deductions  from  the  hypothesis  are  exactly  consistent  with  ex- 
periment; we  infer  that  the  neglect  of  these  circumstances  pro- 
duces no  sensible  error.  The  experimental  illustrations  are  as 
follow : 

(1,)  If  water  orany  other  liquid  be  contained  in  an  open  vessel, 
it  assumes  a  horizontal  surface,  except  so  far  asit  is  influenced  near 
the  sides,  by  a  force  that  will  be  hereafter  the  object  of  investi- 
gation. 
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(2.)  If  two  or  more  imraiscible  liquids  be  poured  into  the  same 
yessel,  they  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
densities,  the  denser  liquids  occupying  the  lowest  places. 

(3.)  If  a  liquid  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube,  or  into  vessels  eom- 
municating  at  bottom,  it  rises  in  both  branches  of  the  tube,  and  in 
all  the  vessels,  to  a  common  level,  whatever  be  the  areas  of  the 
branches  of  ihe  tube,  or  the  cubic  contents  of  the  several  vessels* 

(4.)  Two  heterogeneous  liquids,  placed  in  opposite  branches  of 
a  bent  tube,  rise  to  heights  above  their  surface  of  contact  Inverse- 
ly  proportioned  to  their  respective  densities ;  the  denser  liquid 
will  occupy  the  bend  of  the  tube,  and  the  surface  of  contact  will 
be  in  the  bf'anch  occupied  by  the  rarer  liquid. 

(5.)  The  phenomena  of  bodies  denser  than  liquids,  in  which 
they  are  placed,  sinking;  and  those  which  are  rarer,  rising  and 
floating  at  the  surface,  are  too  familiar  to  need  illustration* 

(6.)  The  quantity  of  weight  lost  by  a  body  immersed  in  a  li- 
quid, may  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  the  liquid,  by  means  of  a  cylindric  bucket  which  a  solid  of  the 
same  form  exactly  fills.  If  the  bucket  and  solid  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  scales  of  a  balance  and  counterpoised,  and  the  solid  be  af- 
terwards suspended  from  the  scale,  in  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid, 
the  former  counterpoise  will  now  preponderate ;  but  if  the  bucket 
be  filled  with  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  equilibrium  is  restored. 

(7.)  The  quantity  of  liquid  displaced  by  a  floating  body,  may  be 
measured  by  performing  the  experiment  in  a  graduated  |lass  jar ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  increase  in  the  space  the  liquid  oc- 
cupies, is  exactly  equal  to  a  volume  of  the  liquid  whose  weight 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  solid  body. 

(8.)  The  same  experiment  performed  with  two  different  liquids, 
and  the  same  solid  body,  shows  that  the  quantities  the  latter  dis- 
places of  each  respectively,  are  inversely  as  their  densities. 

(9. )  Vases  of  different  figures  and  areas,  and  therefore  containing 
different  bulks  of  a  liquid,  may  be  adapted  by  screws  to  one  and 
the  same  base,  held  in  its  place  by  a  counterpoising  force ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  this  opposing  force  is  overcome  in  each  of 
them,  so  soon  as  the  liquid  acquires  the  same  depth.  The  same 
will  be  found  true,  whether  the  base  be  horizontal  or  inclined. 
The  force  that  keeps  the  base  in  its  place,  may  be  a  weight  act- 
ing through  the  intervention  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  ;  this 
weight  therefore  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  liquid's  constant  pres* 
sure  in  the  vases  of  different  figures  ;  and  this  weight  will  be 
found,  if  the  lever  have  equal  arms,  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  prism  of  water,  having  a  section  equal  to  the  base  on  which 
the  liquid  presses,  and  an  altitude  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel. 
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(10.)  An  apparatus,  called  ihtr  hydrostatic  bellows,  is  formed 
by  connecting  two  circular  or  elliptical  planks,  by  a  flexible 
band  of  leather,  in  such  a  manner  'as  to  be  water  tight ;  to  this 
a  tall  tube  is  adapted.  If  a  liquid  be  poured  into  this  apparatus 
through  the  tube,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  capable  of  counterpoi- 
sing a  weight  resting  upon  the  upper  plank,  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  prismatic  mass  of  water,  whose  section  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  bellows,  and  altitude  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube. 

(11.)  The  effect  of  pressures,  exerted  by  means  of  pistons,  may 
be  best  illustrated  by  the  machine  called  Bramah's  press,  or  by 
the  forcing  pump. 

335.  When  a  gravitating  liquid  is  placed  in  a  vessel,  the  pres- 
sure it  exerts  upon  equal  surfaces  of  its  sides,  will  increase  with 
the  depth,  as  is  obvious  from  the  investigations  of  §  314  ;  or  as 
may  be  easily  shown,  by  supposing  the  liquid  to  be  divided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  horizontal  strata. 

If  the  respective  distances  of  these*  from  the  sur&ce,  be  z\  z", 
4i"\  &c.,  the  respective  pressures  on  equal  surfiices,  will  be 

sz'dk,  8z"dk,  sz"'dk,  &c. 

quantities  continually  increasing  with  the  variable  co-ordinate,  z. 
Hence : 

Although  the  pressure  upon  a  given  base,  horizontal,  inclined, 
or  vertical,  depends  upon  the  depth  to  which  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  immersed  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  that  point  will  not  be, 
in  the  case  of  an  inclined  or  vertical  surface,  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures.  This  point  of  appli- 
cation is  called  the  Centre  of  Pressure,  and  must  be  lower  than 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  pressed.  The  true  position 
of  the  centre  of  pressure,  may  be  thus  investigated  in  the  case 
of  a  plane  surface,  in  which  it  will  always  fall  in  the  plane  itself. 

Let  k  represent  the  area  of  the  surface,  dk  will  be  one  of  its 
small  elements ;  let  z  represent  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gra^ 
vity  of  the  whole  surface,  from  the  upper  level  of  the  liquid,  and 
2^,  y\  z"\.Sic.<,  the  distances  of  its  several  elements. 

The  several  partial  pressures  will  be 

z  dkj  z'  dky  y  dk,  &c.  ; 

and  the  sum  of  their  moments  of  rotation,  §       , 

dk^z'+z'^+z^'^+^c.) . 

The  whole  pressure  will  be 

Zk; 

and  if  we  call  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pressure,  c,  the  mo- 
tnent  of  rotation  will  be 

Zkc; 

42 
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and  this  will  be  equal  to  the  suin  of  the  moments  of  the  partial 

pressures,  or 

Zifcc=di(.r'+2'^+z'H&c.)  ; 


whence 

but  we  have 
and,  therefore. 


dit(2^+z'»+z'y-&c. 


zk  <»•*> 


ZA;=dA:(a+2'+z") , 


dK^4V^+^-+&c^ .  (361) 

or  if  we  call  the  several  elements.  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  their  respective 
distances  from  the  surface,  a,  6,  c,  &c., 

_A(r'+B6"+Cc'+&c. 
""■^    Aa+B6+Cc+&c.   ' 

a  formula  identical  with  (  ),  which  we  have  found  adapted  to 
the  investigation  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

This  may  be  given  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

Let  X  and  ^,  be  the  vertical  and  horizontal  co-ordinates  of  the 
surface,  h  the  depth  of  its  upper  edge  beneath  the  level  of  the  li- 
quid, the  area  will  be 

the  several  distances,  z^  z\  2!\  &c.  ; 

h+dxyh-^^dxy  A-}-3cLr,  &c.  ; 
the  expression  (361)  will,  therefore,  become 

and  when  the  plane  that  is  pressed  by  the  liquid,  reaches  to  the 
level  surfa^ce  of  the  latter, 

From  these  formuls  we  obtain  the  following  useful  results : 

In  a  parallelogram,  whose  upper  side  is  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  the  centre  of  pressure  is  at  a  distance  of  two 
thirds  of  its  height  beneath  that  surface. 

In  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  on  a  level  with  the  same  surface, 
this  distance  is  one  half  its  altitude  ;  but  if  the  vertex  be  in  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  the  distance  is  three-fourths. 

336.  When  a  solid  body  is  wholly  Immersed  in  a  liquid,  its 
surfaces  undergo  pressures ;  the  measures  of  these  will  be  the 
weight  of  columns  of  the  liquid,  having  the  surface  pressed  for  a 
base,  and  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  for  the  altitude.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  pressures  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  surface  of  the  solid,  and  have  no  reference  to  its 
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Tolome  or  density.  But  when  the  directions  of  these  pressures 
are  taken  into  account,  they  have  a  resultant  which  depends  upon 
the  volume  solely,  and  is,  as  might  indeed  be  inferred  without 
investigation,  the  same  with  the  loss  of  weight  the  solid  experien- 
ces, or  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  the  fluid,  equal  in 
volume  to  the  immersed  solid. 

A  more  strict  investigation  is,  however,  necessary : 
Let  the  body  immersed  be,  ABQ,  and  suppose  its  whole  mass 
to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  cylindrical  columns, 

lying  in  a  horizontal  position.  I^ct 
Bq  be  one  of  these,  teiminated  at 
the  surface  in  the  bases,  B6,  Qo, 
and  distant  from  the  leveJ  of  the  fluid 
by  the  depth  LB=«. 

Let  BN  be  a  normal  to  the  sur- 
face, B6,  which  may  be  considered 
as  plane.  Let  bH  be  the  projection 
of  this  surface  upon  a  plane  passing 
through  6,  and  perpendicular  to  BQ. 
611  will  be  the  section  of  the  cylin- 
der, perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  6H=B6,  cos.  NBQ. 

The  liquid  exercises  upon  the  base,  B6,  a  pressure  whose 
measure,  taking  the  density  of  the  liquid  ==  1,  is 

r.B6, 

and  whose  direction  is  the  normal  BN.  If  diis  pressure  be  de- 
composed into  three  rectangular  forces,  that  which  acts  horizon- 
tally in  the  direction  BQ,  will  be 

z,Bb  cos.  NBQ=2.&H. 

In  the  same  manner  we  find  the  horizontal  pressure  on  the  oppo- 
site base,  Q9,  to  be 

z.qQ; 

but  the  surfaces,  hH  and  9Q,  are  equal  to  each  otlicr,  and  (he 
horizontal  pressures  are,  therefore,  equal  ;  they  are  also  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  hence  their  resultant  =0. 

And  in  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  all  the  horizontal 
pressures  parallel  to  BQ,  mutually  destroy  each  other. 

If  we  next  suppose  the  body  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  columns  also  horizontal,  but  at  right  angles  to  BQ,  the  same 
result  will  follow.  And  these  two  sets  of  forces  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  make  up  the  whole  horizontal  pressures ;  for  each 
partial  pressure  may  be  resolved  into  two  forces  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  all  of  those  are  included  in  the  two  sets  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  The  horizontal  pressures  upon  the  surface  of 
a  solid,  immersed  in  a  liquid,  are,  therefore,  in  equilibrio. 

Next  let  us  suppose  the  volume  of  the  solid  to  be  divided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  vertical  columns,  and  let  one  of  these  be 
Ab^  terminated  by  the  bases,  Acr,  B6 ;  the  lower  base  being  im. 
mcrsed  to  the  depth,  LB=;r  ;  the  upper  to  the  depth  LA=2^ 
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ceases.  Thus  the  French  standard  temperature  is  best  suited  to 
all  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  as  it  is  better  to  obtain 
a  result  from  direct  experiments,  that  require  no  correction,  than 
to  correct  those  obtained  under  other  circumstances. 

In  the  cases  that  most  frequently  occur  in  practice,  such  nicety 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  experiment  may  be  performed  with  water 
of  any  temperature ;  but  the  temperature  must  be  noted,  and  a 
correction  applied  for  it. 

This  correction  rests  upon  the  density  of  water,  at  the  experi- 
mental temperature.  We  therefore  subjoin  a  table  of  the  den- 
sities of  water,  at  different  sensible  heats,  the  maximum  of  den- 
sity being  employed  as  the  unit. 

TABLE. 
Ofikt  Dinsxiiei  of  Water  at  afferent  Temperatures. 


32°. 

0.9998918 

60^ 

0.9997825 

34". 
36^ 

0.9999428 

55^ 

0.9995324 

0.9999761 

6o^ 

0.9991836 

38*. 

0.9999944 

65'. 

0.9987549 

39".4 

1.0000000 

70°. 

0.9982239 

4r. 

0.9999960 

75°. 

0.9976255 

43. 

0.9999739  ' 

80", 

0.9969316 

46". 

0.9999378 

85°. 

0,9961497 

938.  Thedensities  of  bodies  might  be  com  pared,  byimmersinc^ 
them,  in  succession,  in  a  prismatic  vessel,  containing  a  liquid  of 
Jess  density  than  either.  The  liquid  in  which  n  solid  is  immersed, 
occupies  a  space  as  much  greater  than  it  did  before,  as  is  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  solid.  Hence,  in  a  vessel  of  constant  and 
known  area,  the  relation  between  the  changes  of  level  caused  by 
the  immersion  of  different  solid  bodies,  gives  the  relation  between 
their  densities ;  and  when  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  water  is 
known,  the  same  method  would  give  their  respective  specific 
gravities  in  terms  6f  water  as  the  unit. 

This  was  the  original  method  proposed  by  Archimedes,  in  the 
famous  problem  of  the  crown  of  Hiero. 

The  method  now  employed,  depends  upon  the  principle  that 
a  body,  when  immersed  in  a  fluid,  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid.    §  327. 

Let  S  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  body ;  $\  that  of  the 
liquid  ;  tr,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  solid ;  tr',  its  weight  in  the 
liquid ;  w — w\  will  be  its  loss  of  weight  in  the  liquid,  and,  there- 
fore, the  weight  of  a  mass  of  the  liquid,  equal  in  volume  to  the 
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solid.     If  B  be  this  commoD  volume,  the  definition  of  specific 
gravity  gives  us 

10  w — w'    ^ 


S='«'  1  and  «'=     g 

whence 

w  w — w' 


B— s  ,   B- 

Vf     w — w 


and 

w 


w — w 


(364) 


,         If  the  liquid  employed  be  pure  water,  at  its  standard  tempe- 
rature, 

and 

••"■  S=^  .  (366) 

To  obtain  then  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body^  its  weight 
must  be  divided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  pure  water,  of  the  stand- 
ard temperature.  If  the  water  be  at  any  other  temperature,  we 
obtain  the  approximate  specific  gravity,  by  dividing  the  weight 
of  the  body  by  its  loss  of  weight  in  the  water ;  this  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  true  specificgravity^as  will  be  seen  from  the  final  for- 
mula, (364),  by  multiplying  the  proximate  specific  gravity  by  the 
density  of  water,  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is 
made ;  the  density  of  water  at  the  standard  temperature  being 
taken  as  the  unit.  For  this  purpose,  the  table  in  the  preceding 
section  may  be  used. 

340.  In  determining  specific  gravities,  we  use  a  common  ba-* 
lance,  to  which  apparatus  intended  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
weighing  the  body  in  water,  is  adapted.  When  the  solids  are  in 
the  form  of  masses  united  by  the  attraction  of  aggregation  of 
their  particles,  and  are  denser  than  water,  the  process  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  body  is  weighed  in  air,  and  then  in  water, 
and  the  first  weight  is  to  be  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  two 
weights;  a  correction  is  then  applied^  as  has  been  just  stated,  for 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  if  it  be  not  at  its  maximum  density. 

When  the  solid  is  in  a  state  of  fine^powder,  it  must  be  placed  in 
a  vessel  whose  weight  in  air  and  in  water,  have  been  previously 
determined.  When  the  vessel  containing  the  poivder  is  weighed 
in  air  and  in  water,  the  difference  between  these,  and  the  weights 
of  the  vessel  alone,  in  air  and  in  water,  are  the  weights  of  the 
powder  under  the  two  different  circumstances.  The  calculation 
may  then  be  performed  as  before. 
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When  the  solid  is  soluUe  in  wator^  it  often  happena  that  a  li- 
quid nsi)^  be  found  in  which  it  is  not  soluble.  The  density  of 
this  liquid  being  known,  by  methods  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
the  body  may  be  weighed  first  in  air  and  then  in  this  liquid  ;  we 
obtain,  by  the  same  method  of  calculation,  its  specific  gravity,  in 
terms  of  the  liquid  as  the  unit  This,  as  will  be  seen  from  (364) 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  of  the  solid  in  terms  of  water  ;  for  it  is  obviously 
unimportant  whether  we  use  water  at  a  temperature  difierentfrom 
the  standard,  or  a  liquid  whose  density  in  respect  to  water  is 
known. 

When  the  solid  is  less  dense  than  water,  its  weight  in  that 
liquid  cannot  be  obtained  directly  ;  but  it  may  be  attached  to 
another,  sufficiently  dense  to  cause  both  to  sink.  The  weight  of 
the  light  body  in  water  will  obviously  be  the  difierence  in  the 
weights  of  the  two  bodies  when  united,  and  of  the  heavy  body 
alone. 

■  The  principle  and  method  of  calculation  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  symbols  : 

Lot  I  be  the  weight  of  the  light  body ;  /i ,  that  of  the  heavy  body, 
air ;  h\  of  the  same  body  in  water ;  c,  the  joint  weight  of  the  two 
bo<fies  in  air ;  c\  their  joint  weight  in  water.  llieD  «— ^'^  and 
h-^h\  will  be  the  respect^e  losses  of  weight,  and  the  loisa  of 
weight  of  the  light  body  will  be 

{c—c')  -^  (Jk~^') ; 
hence, 

_  / 

The  divisor,  in  this  formula,  will  always  exceed  the  dividend, 
and  the  resulting  specific  gravity  is  a  fraction,  which  is  usua% 
ol»liaioed  in  the  decimal  form. 

When  no  convenient  fluid  can  be  found  in  which  the  solid 
is  insoluble,  its  specific  gravity  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  hydrostatic  balance. 

341.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  may  be  determined  with 
the  hydrostatic  balance,  in  various  ways. 

(I.)  A  solid  of  convenient  size  and  form,  usually  a  bulb  of 
glass  of  known  weight,  may  be  weighed  in  water,  and  in  the 
liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  sought.  The  respective  losses 
of  weight,  are  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  two  fluids;  and 
water  being  the  unit,  we  divide  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  liquid 
by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water. 

For  if  we  call  the  loss  of  weight  m  water,  tr'' ;  the  loss  in  tfie 
other  liquid,  U  the  formula  (865)  becomes 

S=^,  (367) 
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(2.)  A  phisl  of  known  weight  may  be  taken,  filled  with  w«ter 
and  weighed  ;  the  increase  oi  weight  is  (he  weight  of  the  eon- 
tained  water;  it  is  then  emptied,  and  filled  with  the  liquid, 
whose  weight  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner:  we  hove  again 
weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  substances,  whence  the  sjiecific 
gravity  may  be  obtained,  as  in  the  preceding  instance. 

(3.)  We  know,  by  accurate  experiments,  the  weight  of  a  given 
bulk  of  water;  hence,  if  a  phial  of  known  weight  and  internal 
capacity  be  taken,  the  weight  of  the  water  it  contains  is  known. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  fill  the  phial  with  the  liquid 
whose  specific  gravity  is  sought,  and  weigh  it.  The  mode  of 
calculation  is  obvious. 

346.  In  determining  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  water,  or 
of  any  other  liquid,  it  is  found  much  more  easy  in  practice  to 
weigh  a  solid  of  known  dimensions  and  weight  in  the  liquid, 
than  to  make  a  vessel  of  a  given  capacity,  and  fill  it  with  the 
liquid.  This  arises  from  the  great  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
the  external  dimensions  of  a  solid  can  he  measured,  compared 
with  those  with  which  the  internal  capacity  of  a  vessel  can  be 
goaged. 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  of  water,  (a  cubic  inch,)  in  Troy  grains,  made  use  of 
three  solids  of  the  same  material,  but  of  different  forma.  One 
was  a  sphere,  another  a  cylinder,  the  third  a  cube :  the  material 
was  brass.  These  having  been  constructed  with  ewety  possible 
care,  were  afterwards  measured  by  a  scale  furnished  with  pow- 
erful microscopes.  In  this  way  the  lineal  dimenaions  were  as- 
certained, and  the  inequalities,  inseparable  from  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  most  accurate  workmanship,  detected  :  from  these  data, 
their  volumes  were  computed. 

Experiments,  with  the  same  three  solids,  were  also  made  by 
Kater,  in  the  researches  on  which  the  British  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  is  founded. 

In  the  French  investigations  for  establishing  the  basis  of  their 
metrical  system,  a  similar  method  was  used,  with  a  body  of  cylin- 
drical form,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  nsed  by  Shuck- 
burgh. 

The  experiments  of  Kater  make  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  62®,  252  grs.  458,  Troy. 

The  St^e  of  New- York  has,  as  stated  in  Book  t V.,  Chapter 
v.,  taken  for  the  basis  of  its  standard  of  weight  the  avoirdupois 
pound,  of  such  magnitude  that  the  cubic  foot  of  pure  water,  at  its 
maximum  density,  weighs  1000  oz.  of  62^1bs. 

The  same  difficulty  that  we  have  statec),  exists  in  determining 
standards  of  cubic  measure,  by  means  of  the  internal  capacity . 

43 
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hence,  the  British  Government,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  have  defined  their  units  of  capacity,  by  prescribing 
the  number  of  pounds  of  distilled  water,  of  the  standard  tempe- 
rature that  the  vessel  shall  contain.  This  method  is  preferable 
to  that  of  defining  it  by  the  number  of  cubes  of  the  measure  of 
length  that  it  shall  comprise. 

343.  In  the  instructions  for  determining  specific  gravities  of 
§  33S,  it  will  have  been  noted  that  the  weight  in  air  is  spoken  of, 
Instead  of  the  absolute  weight  referred  to  in  the  theory  of  §  337. 
These  are  not  identical,  for  the  air  being  a  fluid,  presses  upon  the 
solid,  and  produces  a  loss  of  weight  analogous  to  that  caused  by 
liquids,  as  demonstrated  in  §  325.  Indeed,  as  the  air  has  an  uni- 
form density  within  the  space  the  solid  under  experiment  occu- 
pies, the  effect  is  in  fact  identical,  and  the  solid  loses  as  much  of 
its  absolute  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  its  volume  of  air. 
In  difierent  bodies,  of  equal  weight,  this  loss  will  be  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  densities,  and  thus  the  rarer  bodies  will  be 
the  most  affected.  In  very  accurate  investigations,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  into  account.  The 
principle  on  which  this  correction  is  founded,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  theory  that  has  already  been  laid  down.  The  exact 
amount,  and  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  must  be  defer- 
red until  we  have  investigated  the  properties  of  air. 

When  the  weights  and  the  substance  to  be  weighed  are  homo- 
geneous, both  are  equally  affected  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  air. 
Hence,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  no  correction  is  necessary, 
even  in  the  most  accurate  investigations :  thus,  in  prescribing  the 
weight  of  a  given  measure  of  distilled  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  unit  of  weight,  the  British  and  New- York  statutes 
declare  that  the  experiments  shall  be  made  with  brass  weights, 
under  which  denomination  the  experimental  solid  is  included. 

344.  In  many  practical  cases,  methods  more  speedy  than  are 
furnished  by  the  hydrostatic  balance,  are  necessary.  This  neces- 
sity occurs  more  frequently  in  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  liquids,  and  particularly  in  ascertaining  the  value  of 
spirituous  liquors,  both  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  the 
collection  of  revenue.  In  these  cases,  an  instrument  called  the 
Hydrometer,  is  employed. 

A  hydrometer  consists  essentially  of  three  parts  :  a  stem,  on 
which  divisions  are  drawn ;  a  bulb  or  hollow  float,  td Vender  it 
buoyant  in  a  liquid  ;  and  a  weight  by  which  the  stem  may  be 
made  to  float  in  a  vertical  position.  These  parts  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  figure,  in  which  A  is  the  stem,  B  the  bulb,  and  C 
the  weight 
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The  principle  on  which  the  hydrometer  is 
usedy  is,  that  a  body  set  to  float  on  two  different 
fluids,  of  less  density  than  itself,  will  displace 
volumes  of  them,  that  are  inversely  as  their  re- 
spective densities.    §  330. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  the  hydrometer 
must  be  less  dense  than  the  rarest  liquid  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  used  ;  and  that  in  the 
most  dense,  it  must  sink  at  least  so  far  as  to 
cover  its  bulb ;  otherwise,  it  would  in  the  one 
case  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  in  the  other,  the 
liquid  would  not  reach  the  divisions  of  the  stem. 

Delicacy  of  indication  will  be  promoted  in 
the  hydrometer  by  making  the  stem  slender, 
in  which  case  the  differences  of  the  depths  to 
which  it  sinks  will  be  considerable  for  small 
changes  of  specific  gravity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  extent  of  differing  specific  gravities,  or  what 
is  styled  the  scale,  will  be  limited,  when  the 
stem  is  slender,  unless  it  be  made  of  inconve- 
nient length.  When  great  accuracy  is  required, 
the  stem  must  be  necessarily  slender;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  measures  of  specific  gravities, 

not  included  within  the  scale  of  a  single  instrument,  two  or  more 
hydrometers  must  be  used. 

This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  hydrometers  used  by  che* 
mists,  of  which  the  material  is  glass.  Glass  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  from  its  cleanliness;  the  case  with  it  may  be  fa- 
shioned by  the  blowpipe;  and  from  its  being  acted  upon  by  but 
few  chemical  liquids.  On  the  other  hand,  its  fragility  is  an  ob- 
jection to  ils  use  by  manufacturers,  and  in  the  hands  of  fiscal  offi« 
cers. 

The  necessity  of  having  more  than  a  single  instrument,  may 
be  obviated  by  adapting  moveable  weights  to  the  sam*  hydro- 
meter, in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  removed,  or  added,  ac- 
cording to  the  density  of  the  liquid. 

For  these  reasons  the  hydrometers  in  more  frequent  use,  are 
made  of  metallic  substances,  and  have  metallic  weights. 

Dicas'  hydrometer,  which  is  prescribed  by  law  in  the  customs 
of  the  United  States,  has  36  moveable  weights,  and  the  stem  has 
10  divisions:  the  weights  are  so  adjusted  that  in  a  given  liquid, 
if  the  hydrometer  sink  with  one  of  the  weights  tathe  0  on  the 
stem,  the  next  weight  shall  sink  it  10^.  Hence  the  divisions 
amount  to  360.     This  instrument  is  extremely  delicate,  and  well 
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surted  for  nice  investigatioos,  but  is  too  complex  and  trouble- 
aoBie  in  its  use*  for  ordinary  purposes. 

A  hydrometer  upon  similar  principles^  but  of  greater  slmpli- 
citjy  has  also  been  constructed  in  Boston. 

A  still  more  simple  instrument  has  been  introduced  by  South- 
worth,  of  New  York.  The  material  is  also  silver,  and  there  is 
but  one  moveable  weight.  All  these  instruments  measure  spe- 
cific gravities  from  that  of  pure  water,  or  1,  to  that  of  alcohol  or 
0.825. 

Silver  is  objectionable  as  a  material  for  hydrometers,  unless  it 
be  gilt,  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  tarnish,  and  the  necessity 
of  cleaning  it,  which  will  wear  away  the  metal,  and  alter  the  in- 
dications of  the  instrumeat. 

345.  The  hydrometer  «iay  be  used  for  determining  the  weights 
and  specific  gravities  of  solids.  For  this  purpose  the  instrument 
is  made  so  much  lighter  than  water,  as  to  require  the  addition  of 
a  considerable  weight  to  sink  it  to  a  mark  on  the  middle  of  its 
stem.  This  weight  beinj;  known,  in  some  conventional  unit  or 
standard,  the  body  to  be  weighed  is  placed  upon  a  cup  prepared 

for  the  purpose  at  the  top  of  the  instrument ;  weights 
are  added  until  the  hydrometer  sink  to  the  mark  at 
which  it  before  stood  ;  the  joint  weight  of  the  body, 
and  the  additional  weights,  is,  therefore,  the  same  as 
that  which  was  found  by  experiment  to  bring  the  in- 
strument to  this  position.  It  only  remains  to  subtract 
the  weight  added  when  the  body  is  placed  in  the  cup, 
from  that  which  when  used  alone  sinks  it  to  the  proper 
level ;  the  difference  is  the  weight  required. 

If  the  specific  gravity  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  bo- 
dy is  next  placed  in  a  second  cup,  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  the  top  of  the  weight  that  steadies  the  instru- 
ment, where  it  is  of  course  immersed  in  the  water. 
Its  loss  of  weight  will  be  apparent  by  a  rise  in  the 
stem  of  the  instrument ;  fresh  weights  are  added  to 
bring  it  again  down  to  the  original  mark,  and  these  are 
the  measure  of  this  loss. 

Such  is  the  hydrometer  of  Nicholson,  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  may  be  understood  from  the  inspection  of  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

An  instrunaent  for  weighing,  founded  upon  similar  principles, 
but  far  superior  in  accuracy,  has  recently  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  Hassler,  to  be  employed  in  the  rectification  of  the  weights 
aod  measures  used  in  the  customs  of  the  United  States.     A  hoi- 
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lew  bulb  of  glM»f  of  the  figure  o£  a  fiask,  is  placed  in  a  iraae  that 
is  set  upoo  a  bracket ;  three  steel  rods  are  sealed  to  the  neck  of 
the  flask,  and  bear  a  metallic  plate,  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  three  horizontal  arms  that  project  beyond  the  aides  of  the 
vase;  from  these  arms  three  rods  proceed  downwards,  two  of 
which  embrace  the  bracket,  and  the  third  descends  in  front  of 
it ;  these  rods  bear  a  shelf  or  scale  on  which  weights  and  the 
substance  to  be  weighed  are  placed.  By  the  use  of  the  bracket, 
the  position  of  the  weight- is  thus  brought  beneath  the  vase, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  the  apparatus  is  rendered  stable,  while  in 
Nicholson's  hydrometer  the  equilibrium  is  tottering.  The  opera- 
tion of  weighing  may,  therefore,  be  performed  with  greater  ease. 
The  size  of  the  instrument  is  also  much  greater  than  is  ever  given 
to  Nicholson's ;  and  as  the  whole  exposed  to  the  liquid  is  of  glass, 
except  the  rods,  mercizry  may  be  used  instead  of  water,  by  which 
liquid  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  to  bear  heavy  weights,  is  in- 
creased more  than  thirteen  fold. 

S46.  The  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  is  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant distinctive  characters,  and  must  hence  be  included  among 
the  properties  by  which  Uiey  are  described  and  defined.  By 
means  of  it,  we  may  frequently  determine  the  nature  of  bodies, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  other  means  ;  and  in  all  cases  it 
is  an  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  class  to  which  substances  hitherto 
unexamined  are  to  be  referred.  We  therefore  use  the  method  of 
specific  gravities  in  many  branches  of  physical  science,  in  several 
of  the  arts ;  and  although  in  commerce  it  is  as  yet  applied  to  but 
few  purposes,  its  use  is  capable  of  much  farther  extension. 

The  seven  ancient  metals,  which  are  still  in  most  frequent  use, 
have  such  marked  differences  in  density,  that  they  may  frequently 
be  distingtiished  from  one  another  by  their  specific  gravities  ;  and 
if  alloyed  or  adulterated,  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  compounds  will,  in  many  cases,  detect  the  mixture. 

Thus  in  gold,  whether  in  theshapeof  bullion,  or  of  coin,  great 
specific  gravity  is  often  a  test  of  its  value.  Until  recently  it  was 
a  sure  one ;  for  gold,  before  the  discovery  of  platinum,  was  the 
densest  of  all  known  substances,  and  any  admixture  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity.  Recently  an  alloy  of 
platinum  has  been  discovered,  that  possesses  many  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  gold.  Platinum  being  the  densest  of  substances, 
we  now  know  that  even  the  appropriate  density  of  alloys  of  gold 
may  be  given  by  it,  to  the  alloys  of  which  the  former  metal  forms 
a  part.  These,  however,  want  the  ductility  and  malleability  of 
gold,  and  when  they  have  the  same  colour,  have  less  density  than 
its  alloys.  Among  the  other  ancient  metals,  tin  is  the  least  dense, 
and  hence  when  impure,  its  specific  gravity  is  increased. 
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The  adulterations  of  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  preparttioaSy 
may  be  frequently  detected  by  the  change  of  specific  gravity  they 
produce.  Acids,  in  particular,  can  have  their  purity  tested  in  al- 
most all  cases. 

In  the  operations  of  practical  chemistry,  the  strength  of  solu- 
tions, the  proper  state  of  concentration  suited  for  crystallization, 
for  fermentation,  and  distillation,  are  known  by  the  use  of  the 
hydrometer.  This  instrument  is  therefore  of  value  in  the  arts  of 
brewing,  distilling,  sugar  refining,  as  well  as  inthe  processes  that 
are  strictly  chemical. 

The  value  and  character  of  metallic  ores,  may  also  be  In  many 
cases  iaferred  from  their  specific  gravity ;  and  in  general  itformsa 
marked  distinction  of  minerals,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
classed,  and  their  constituent  parts  inferred. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  purposes  to  which  the 
method  of  specific  gravities,  is  applicable. 

347.  When  two  substances,  whose  specific  gravities  are  known, 
are  mixed  mechanically,  it  might  at  first  sight  be  inferred  that  the 
proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  compound,  would  be  rea- 
dily inferred  from  its  specific  gravity.  This  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  investigation  : 

Let  w  and  w'  be  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies  ; 
f  and  ^  their  respective  specific  gravities ; 
U  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound. 

The  weight  of  the  compound  is  to+v'*    The  weight  of  its  vol- 
uaie  of  water  (364)  is 

The  respective  weights  in  water,  of  the  volumes  of  the  two  com- 
ponents* are 

w         ,  to' 
—  and  —  ; 

hence 

w+tr'     to  ,  to'  ,^_^ 

_g_=-+_  ;  (368) 

whenee  we  obtain 
and 

These  formulae  are,  however,  of  little  or  no  value  in  practice  ; 


369) 
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for  when  two  bodies  are  mixedi  their  joint  volume  is  rarely  or 
never  the  same  as  the  sum  of  their  respective  volumes.  In  gene- 
ral, the  joint  volume  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  separate  volumes. 
This  diminution  of  volume,  that  occurs  in  most  cases  of  mixture, 
is  called  Concentration.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  con- 
centration that  has  been  noted,  is  that  stated  by  professor  Robin- 
son, who  says,  that  when  40  pts.  of  platinum  are  alloyed  with  5 
pts.  of  iron,  the  bulk  of  the  mass  is  but  39.  This  alloy,  then,  of 
the  densest  simple  substance  with  one  of  little  more  than  a  third 
of  its  density,  gives  a  compound  even  more  dense  than  the  first.  la 
the  case  of  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  that  form  the  spi- 
rituous liquors  of  commerce,  the  concentration  produces  marked 
effects,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  the  estimates  of  their 
value  that  are  drawn  from  their  specific  gravities.  The  densities 
of  such  mixtures  have  been  made  the  subject  of  accurate  experi- 
ments by  Gilpin,  the  results  of  a  part  of  which  are  comprised  in 
the  following 

TABLE 

Of  the  den$itie$  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  tU  the  temperature  of 

60O  of  Fahrenheit. 


Sfscific  Gravities* 

1.00000 
0.98654 
0.97771 
0.97074 
0.96437 
0.95804 
0.95181 
0.94579 
0.94018 
0.93493 
0.93002 
0.92449 
0.91933 
0.91287 
0.90549 
0.89707 
0.88720 
0.87569 
0.88208 
0.84568 
0.82500 


Pts.  op 

Pts.  of 

Water. 

Alcohol 

10 

0 

10 

1 

10 

2 

10 

3 

10 

4 

10 

5 

10 

6 

10 

7 

10 

8 

10 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

8 

10 

7 

10 

6 

10 

5 

10 

4 

10 

3 

10 

2 

10 

1 

10 

0 

10 
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We  hir€  oot  reduced  this  table  to  the  sUndard  of  the  ittaximum 
dentity  of  water ;  for  the  habitual  cqsUmq,  not  only  in  JBngland,  but 
in  Fraoeey  where  the  apirita  of  commerce  are  coneer oed,  ia  to  re- 
duce the  densities  at  the  observed  temperatures,  to  that  of  60^. 
Upon  this  principle  the  hydrometer  or  aleoometer,  planned  by 
Gay  Lussac,  and  used  in  the  French  excise,  is  graduated. 

In  ascertaining  the  yalues  of  spirituous  liquors,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  collection  of  duties  in  the  United  States,  four  different 
stages  of  proof  are  established  by  law ;  each  of  these  pays  a  specific 
duty.  The  spirit  that  lies  between  any  two  of  these  in  density, 
is  counted  as  belonging  to  the  lower  proof.  This  method  is  un- 
fair in  practice,  and  has  been  made  the  source  of  actual,  if  not  of 
technical  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  I'he  true  and  equitable 
principle  is  that  adopted  by  the  French  government ;  by  this 
the  duty  is  estimated  upon  the  quantity  of  alcohol  of  the  specific 
grayity  of  0.685,  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  that  is  contained  in 
the  mixture. 

348.  One  other  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravities - 
of  liquors  remains  to  be  mentioned.     A  number  of  bubbles  may 
be  blown  from  a  glass  tube,  having  different  densities.     Their 
specific  gravities,  having  been  determined  by  experiment,  in  li- 
quids of  known  densities,  are  marked  upon  them. 

*  When  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  to  be  determined,  they 
are  thrown  into  it,  until  one  is  found  that  remains  quiescent  in 
any  part  of  thfe  liquid  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  bubble,  that  of  the  liquid  is  identical. 

349.  We  subjoin  a  table  of  specific  gravities  compiled  from  the 
most  accurate  authorities. 


TABLE 

Cfthe  gpecific  gramiiei  of  bodies,  in  terms  ofuattr,  at  its  nuunmum  of 

densiiy, 

r  Rolled, 

Platinum,  J  S^'^^^ed,' 
L  Purified, 

■TV  , .    I  Hammered, 

Pure  gold.  I  Cast, 

Gold  22  carats  fine  cast, 

do    20,      do       "    cast, 
Tungsten, 
Mercury, 


Lead, 

Palladium, 
Rhodium, 


22.6667 
21.0396 
20.3356 
19.4981 
19.3600 
19.2562 
17.4846 
15.7075 
17.6000 
13.5967 
11.3512 
11.3000 
11.0000 
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Silver  cast, 

*                •                • 

r               * 

10.4743 

Bismuth, 

>                    .                    ^ 

9.8220 

Copper, 

8.7880 

Molybdeaum, 

8.6110 

Arsenic,          .         .         . 

8.3080 

Nickel, 

8.2790 

Uranium, 

8.1000 

Soft  Steel,    {cX"'"''''*' 

7.8397 
7.8324 

Hani  Steel,  {  ^S™''"''^' 

7.8173 
7.8166 

Cobalt, 

7.8119 

Bar  Iron, 

7.787S 

Tin,       . 

1                                  •                                   •                    X 

7.2907 

Cast  Iron, 

7.2083 

Zinc, 

6.8604 

Antimony, 

6.7120 

Tellurium, 

6.1160 

Chromium, 

5.9000 

Iodine, 

4.9480 

Sulphate  of  Baryta, 

4.4300 

Zircon, 

4.4167 

Ruby  and  Sapphire,  (oriental) 

4.2830 

Diamond,  from 

3.6307 

to 

3.6007 

Flint  Glass, 

3.3290 

Fluor  Spar, 

3.1908 

Tourmsdine, 

3.1662 

Native  Sulphur, 

2.0329 

Sodium,          «         .         .         . 

0.9726 

Potassium,      .         .         •         < 

0.8661 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

1.8408 

Nitric  Acid,    . 

1.6600 

Water  from  the  Dead  Sea, 

1.2402 

Nitric  Acid, 

1.2176 

Sea  Water, 

1.2062 

Milk, 

1.0300 

Distilled  Water,       . 

1.0000 

Bourdeaux  Wine,     . 

0.9938 

Burgundy  Wine, 

0.9214 

OUveOU, 

0.9162 

Muriatic  Ether, 

0.8740 

Spirits  of  Turpentine, 
Naptha, 

0.8697 
0.8476 

Standard  Alcohol  of  Gilpin, 

0.8260 

Alcohol  perfectly  pure. 

0.7920 

Sulphuric  £th( 

^r. 

0.7166 

44 
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350.  If  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  water  be  known,  the 
Hydrostatic  balance  may  be  applied  when  geometric  methods  fail, 
to  determine  the  volume  or  cubic  contents  of  bodies.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  must  be  weighed  in  air,  and  in  water,  and  as  their 
loss  of  weight  is  the  weight  of  their  volume  of  water,  their  cubic 
contents  may  be  calculated. 

Their  volume  B  in  cubic  inches,  when  the  weights  are  taken 
in  troy  grs.,  will  be 

to-— tf' 

®  =252:468  •  t^^^) 

Their  volume  in  cubic  feet,  when  the  weights  are  taken  in  avoirdu- 
pois ounces  will  be 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  known,  we  may  calcu- 
late its  volume  when  its  weight  is  given,  or  its  weight  when  its 
Tolume  is  given  upon  similar  principles. 

If  B  be  the  volume,  and  W  the  weight  of  the  body,  g  its  speci- 
fic gravity,  w  the  weight  of  the  cubic  unit  of  water  in  the  unit  of 
measure,  we  have 

W=Bgir,  (373) 

and 

W 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Or  THE  Naturk  and  Characters  of  Elastic  Fluids,  atcd  of  the 

Pre9Sure  of  the  Atmosphere. 

351.  We  become  acquainted  with  the  material  existence  of 
the  air  that  composes  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth,  and  which  it 
not  at  first  as  obvious  to  our  senses  as  that  of  solids  and  liquidS| 
in  various  ways : 

(1.)  We  observe  it  moving  in  currents  of  wind,  capable  of 
producing  powerful  mechanical  effects  ; 

(2.)  We  find  it  resisting  the  entrance  of  other  substances  into 
the  space  it  occupies,  thus :  when  a  glass  jar  is  inverted  and  press- 
ed into  a  mass  of  water,  the  water  enters  it  at  first  to  but  a  small 
distance  \  and  whatever  be  the  depth  to  which  it  is  forced  down, 
the  air  will  still  occupy  a  part  of  the  jar; 

(3.)  We  may  weigh  it^  and  thus  show  that,  like  other  mate- 
rial substances,  it  is  affected  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

The  fluid  nature  of  air  may  be  shown  by  the  freedom  with 
which  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  move  in  it ;  and  by  its 
exerting  pressures  in  all  directions,  and  therefore  upwards  as 
well  as  downwards  :  thus,  if  a  glass  vessel  be  filled  with  water, 
and  a  piece  of  paper  be  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  pro- 
jecting over  the  edges  of  the  vessel ;  the  vessel  may  be  carefully 
inverted  without  spilling  the  water;  and  the  liquid  will  after- 
wards remain  in  the  vessel,  in  which  it  is  supported  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air. 

The  experiment  (2)  may  be  extended  to  show  another  es- 
sential property  of  air,  namely,  its  elasticity ;  for,  as  the  ves- 
sel descends  in  the  mass  of  water,  the  wafer  rises,  although,  as 
has  been  stated,  it  never  wholly  fills  it.  The  space  occupied  by 
the  air,  is  therefore  lessened  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  ;  if  the 
vessel  be  permitted  to  rise,  the  water  descends,  until  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  reach  the  surface,  when  the  air  again  occupies  the 
same  space  it  did  at  first.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  having  its 
bulk  diminished  by  pressure,  and  of  restoring  itself  to  its  origi- 
nal volume  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  or  is  elastic. 

352.  This  elasticity  is  considered  as  permanent,  for,  no  mere 
change  of  temperature,  or  in  its  relations  to  latent  heat,  will  con- 
vert atmospheric  air  into  a  liquid  or  solid  form.  It  is  indeed  said 
that  intense  pressure  will  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  state,  and  we  know 
that  its  chemical  constituents  do,  when  in  combination,  become 
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both  liquid  and  solid.  Still  the  difference  in  this  respect,  is  so  mark- 
ed between  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  and  another  class  of  elastic 
fluids,  that  we  are  not  warranted,  in  treating  of  its  mechanics,  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  permanence  of  its  elasticity,  as  one  of  its 
principal  characteristic  properties. 

The  researches  of  chemistry  have  shown  us  that  the  air  of  our 
atmosphere  is  not  homogeneous  in  its  chemical  constitution,  but 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of ''several  fluids  of  the  same  mechanical  na- 
ture, differing  in  their  chemical  properties.  So,  also,  have  a  num- 
ber of  other  fluids  permanently  elastic  in  character,  that  form  no 
perceptible  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  been  discovered  ;  to  the 
whole  of  these  we  give  the  common  epithet  of  Gas. 

A  gas,  then,  is  a  material  substance,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
fluids,  gravitating  or  possessed  of  weight,  and  permanently  elas- 
tic. 

353.  When  water  is  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  an  elastic  fluid  is 
generated  ;  this  finally  acquires  such  expansive  force  as  to  break 
the  vessel  :  if  boiled  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  an  open  neck,  the 
space,  not  occupied  by  water,  will  apptar  perfectly  transparent 
and  colourless ;  but  a  cloud  will  appear  to  issue  from  the  neck. 
This  cloud,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  water 
in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  we  infer  that  the  space  within 
the  vessel  is  filled  with  an  elastic  fluid.  To  render  this  more  evi- 
dent, adapt  a  syringe  to  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  containing  a  pis- 
ton fitted  air  tight,  and  depressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe; 
when  the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  piston  will  begin  to  rise,  and 
will  speedily  reach  the  top  of  the  syringe;  if  cold  water  be  now 
applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  syringe,  the  piston  will  be  caused  sud- 
denly to  descend;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  the  elastic  fluid,  that 
had  been  generated  is  now  condensed.  The  visible  cloud  that  is- 
sues from  a  vessel,  was  formerly  called  vapour  or  steam  ;  we  now 
apply  those  terms  to  the  invisible  elastic  fluid ;  and  we  distin- 
guish it  from  gases,  as  being  condensible  by  physicial  means, 
which  they  are  not. 

Numerous  experiments  show,  that  water  is  not  the  only  sub- 
sUnce,  that  is,  when  heated,  converted  into  an  elastic  fluid  ;  few 
or  no  substances  indeed  exist,  that  do  not  become  volatile  at  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  temperature,  and  all  these  volatilized 
matters  are  condensed  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  The  name 
of  vapour  is  hence  applied  to  them  all. 

Vapour,  then,  is  a  material  substance,  existing  in  the  fluid  form, 
elastic,  but  not  permanently  so,  being  capable  of  condensation  by 
cold. 

We  therefore  subdivide  elastic  fluids  into  two  classes  :  Gases, 
or  permanently  elastic  fluids  ;  and  Vapours,  or  condensible  elas- 
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tic  fluids.  Physically  speaking,  the  line  that  separates  these  two 
classes,  is  not  distinctly  marked.  There  are  some  substances 
classed  as  gases,  that  are  condensible  with  no  great  difficulty; 
thus  ammonia  becomes  liquid  at  very  low  temperatures ;  in- 
deed, few  or  none  of  the  gases  are  capable  of  retaining  their  elas- 
tic form  under  intense  pressure ;  for  even  atmospheric  air  has, 
as  stated  by  Perkins,  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  vapours  that,  under  physical  or  me- 
chanical  circumstances,  differing  in  no  great  degree  from  those 
we  find  existing  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  appear  perma- 
nently elastic  :  thus,  the  vapour  of  ether  is  formed  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  at  98^,  and  would,  in  a  climate  of  that  tem- 
perature, be  gaseous. 

The  elastic  force  with  which  gases  or  vapours  tend  to  expand 
themselves,  is  called  their  Tension. 

354.  The  tension  of  elastic  fluids  is  increased  by  heat,  and  di- 
minished by  cold  ;  thus,  under  a  given  pressure,  a  given  weight 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  in  general,  of  any  elastic  fluid,  is  found, 
when  heated,  to  occupy  a  greater  space.  This  may  be  simply 
shown[by  enclosing  a  portion  of  air  in  a  bladder,  and  exposing  it 
to  heat;  the  bladder  will  be  distended  and  finally  burst.  If  the 
bladder  be  completely  filled,  and  then  cooled,  it  will  cease  to  be 
distended,  and  the  distention  may  be  restored  by  raising  it  again 
to  its  original  temperature. 

355.  The  mass  that  composes  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth 
being  a  fluid,  the  general  properties  of  that  class  of  bodies  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  it  will  tend,  from  the  freedom  of  motion 
among  its  particles,  to  distribute  itself  uniformly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  confirmed  by  experience,  for  we 
find  the  atmosphere  exerting  a  pressure,  that  taken  at  a  mean,  is 
constant  at  every  point  upon  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth. 

This  property  is  not  confined  to  the  mass,  but  is  inherent  in 
each  of  its  several  chemical  constituents.  We  learn  this  from 
the  researches  of  Dalton,  who  has  shown  conclusively  that  every 
different  elastic  fluid  tends  to  distribute  itself  uniformly  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  thus  to  form  a  separate  atmosphere  of 
itself.  This  tendency  is  exerted  precisely  as  if  no  other  elastic 
fluid  were  present ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  distribution 
takes  place,  is  affected  by  the  fluid  resistance  of  the  other  elastic 
fluids :  and  we  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  in  the  present  physical 
state  of  our  planet,  the  several  elastic  fluids  that  make  up  our 
atmosphere,  are  constantly  tending  to  a  state  of  equilibrium,  that 
they  never  completely  attain.  This  discovery  of  Dalton,  we 
shall  find  of  great  value ;  for  the  present,  we  shall  merely  state, 
that  it  has  fully  explained  the  fact,  observed  by  chemists,  but  not 
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to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principles  of  that  science  alone,  of 
the  constant  proportion  of  the  two  gases  that  compose  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  atmospheric  air. 

356.  The  fluid  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  first  exhibited 
by  Torricelli.  It  having  been  found  that  the  height  to  which 
water  rises  in  a  common  pump,  was  limited  ;  and  it  being  infer- 
red by  him  that  the  cause  was  mechanical,  he  saw  that  this, 
whatever  were  its  nature,  must  on  the  principle  of  §  326,  raise 
a  mass  of  denser  fluid  to  a  less  height.  He,  therefore,  inferred 
that  the  experiment  of  the  pump  might  be  performed  with  an  ap- 
paratus of  less 'size,  provided  he  used  mercury  instead  of  water. 
Taking,  therefore,  a  glass  tube  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  he 
adapted  a  piston  to  it,  and  plunged  the  end  in  a  basin  of  mer- 
cury. On  drawing  up  the  piston,  the  mercury  followed  until  it 
reached  the  height  of  30  inches,  at  which  the  fluid  ceased  to 
rise  ;  on  drawing  up  the  piston  farther,  a  space  was  left  between 
it  and  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Now  as  the  limit  to  which 
water  rises,  in  a  well-constructed  common  pump,  is  34  feet;  and 
as  this  height  is  to  30  inches  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respect- 
ive densities,  (See  Table  of  Specific  Gravities,  §  346),  the  pres- 
sures of  these  two  columns  of  the  liquids  are  equal,  and  require 
an  equal  force  for  their  support,  if  the  force  be  not  identical. 
Torricelli  at  once,  and  as  was  considered  at  the  time,  with  great 
boldness,  inferred  that  the  forces  which  supported  the  water  in 
the  pump,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  were  identical,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  sought  in  the  fluid  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  As 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  then  unknown,  and  the  fact  of 
its  compressibility  not  understood,  the  boldness  of  his  inference 
staggered  even  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his  cotempora- 
ries. 

Toricelli  also  planned  a  more  convenient  mode  of  performing 
his  experiment.  Taking  a  tube  of  the  same  length  as  before,  he 
closed  it  at  one  end,  and  filled  it  with  mercury  ;  placing  the 
finger  upon  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  he  inverted  it  in  a  basin 
of  the  same  liquid;  on  removing  the  finger,  the  mercury  sub- 
sided from  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  until  it  reached  the  height 
of  about  30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin, 
at  which  it  remained  stationary. 

That  the  cause  which  supports  a  column  of  water,  is  identical 
with  that  which  sustains  the  column  of  mercury,  in  these  expe- 
riments, may  be  shown,  by  pourin^;  water  upon  the  surface  of 
the  jnercury  in  the  basin.  If  the  tube  be  now  raised  until  its 
open  eufl  be  above  the  level  of  the  mcjrcury,  but  remain  still  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will,  from  its  su- 
perior weight,  fall  through  the  water  beneath  it;  the  water  will 
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enter  the  tube  to  supply  its  place,  but  so  far  from  ceasing  to  rise 
at  a  height  of  30  inches,  rushes  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  would 
fill  it,  even  were  its  length  as  great  as  34  feet. 

Pascal,  who  did  not  at  first  admit  the  conclusions  of  TorricelH, 
planned  an  experiment  which  furnished  complete  evidence  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  views  of  that  philosopher.  It  has  been  shown, 
§  316,  that  that  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  upon  a  given  base,  is  a 
function  of  the  depth.  If  then  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
cury be  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  obvious  that  on  car- 
rying the  Torricellian  apparatus  to  a  greater  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  pressure  must  diminish,  and  the  column  of 
mercury  that  it  will  support  will  be  lessened  in  height.  This  ex- 
periment being  performed  at  the  base,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  Puy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergne  in  France,  gave  this  anti- 
cipated result;  a  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury being  found  amounting  to  about  3  inches,  for  a  change  of 
level  of  3600  feet. 

357.  The  apparatus  of  Torrieelli,  then,  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively the  existence  of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  also  enables  us 
to  measure  its  amount.  For  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury, with  which  that  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  in  equilibrio,  is, 
§  331,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  fluid  whose  height  is 
30  inches.  Upon  a  square  inch,  the  bulk  of  this  prism  is  30 
cubic  inches  ;  and  this  quantity  of  mercury  has  a  weight  that  dif- 
fers but  little  from  15  lbs.  The  air  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore, 
presses,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  force  equivalent  to  15  lbs. 
upon  each  square  inch  of  surface.  This  quantity  of  15  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  constitutes  that  unit  in  which  the  pressures  and  ten- 
sions of  elastic  fluids  are  measured,  and  which  is  called  an  Atmos- 
phere. 

Were  atmospheric  air  a  fluid  of  uniform  density  throughout, 
its  height  above  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth  might  be  calculated 
from  the  Torricellian  experiment ;  for  if  we  call  the  density  of 
water  1000,  that  of  mercur}"^  is  13600  ;  and  that  of  air  at  a  mean, 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  usually  estimated  at  If  ;  the  mean  height 
of  the  column  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  at  the  same 
level,  is  thirty  inches,  or  2^  feet.  Calculated  from  these  data,  the 
height  of  an  atmosphere  of  uniform  density  is  27600  feet. 

The  Torricellian  apparatus,  with  additions  and  under  modifi- 
cations that  will  be  hereafter  described,  goes  at  present  by  the 
name  of  the  Barometer. 

358.  The  common  pump,  to  an  observation  on  the  action  of 
which  the  Torricellian  experiment  was  due,  is  an  apparatus  whose 
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form  and  mode  of  Rction  may  be  understood  from  the  annexed 

figure.  AA'y  is  a  pipe  of  any  eonvenient  length, 
less  than  the  limit  to  which  water  may  be  raised  by 
atmospheric  pressure  ;  BB',  a  barrel  generally  of 
greater  diameter  than  the  pipe ;  c,  a  valve  open- 
ing upwards,  at  the  junction  of  the  pipe  and  barrel ; 
d^  a  piston,  moveable  by  means  of  the  rod  t ;  in 
this  piston  there  is  also  a  valve  opening  up- 
wards. When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  air  in  the 
barrel  between  the  two  valves  is  expanded,  and 
its  tension  diminished ;  the  air  in  the  barrel,  there- 
fore, opens  the  valve  e,  and  the  whole  mass  of  air 
tends  to  become  less  dense ;  but  as  this  pipe  com- 
municates with  water  in  a  basin,  that  is  pressed  at 
its  surface  by  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  this  pres- 
sure causes  the  water  to  rise  in  the  tube,  until  the 
tension  of  this  confined  air  becomes  equal  to  the^ 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  On  depressing  the 
piston  cf,  the  valve  in  it  opens,  and  air  passes  upwards  from  the 
barrel  as  the  former  descends  ;  but  the  valve  c^is  closed  by  the 
downward  pressure,  and  the  volume  of  water  that  has  entered  the 
pipe,  remains.  On  again  raising  the  piston,  the  same  action  takes 
place  as  at  first,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  water  enters  the 
pipe  :  a  second  depression  of  the  piston  causes  the  same  efiects  as 
the  first.  Thus  a  column  of  water  will  be  raised  by  the  alter- 
nating motion  of  the  piston,  until  that  fluid  reaches  the  piston  in 
its  lower  position.  On  raising  the  piston  when  the  water  has 
reached  it,  that  fluid  will  be  compelled  to  follow  it  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  ;  when  the  piston  is  again  depressed,  the 
water  flows  through  the  valve  situated  in  it ;  and  on  its  being 
again  raised,  the  water  will  be  lifted  upon  its  surface  until  it 
reaches  and  flows  out  of  the  spout  F. 

Although  in  theory  the  limit  of  the  height  to  which  water  may 
be  raised  by  the  common  pump,  measured  from  the  surface  in 
the  basin  beneath,  to  the  highest  position  of  the  moveable  piston, 
is  34  feet ;  it  is  not  found  practicable,  with  pumps  of  ordinary 
structure,  to  raise  that  liquid  more  than  about  28  feet.  This  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  apparatus  abso- 
lutely air-tight 

Liquids  are  supported  in  a  syphon,  upon  Uie  same  principle 
that  they  are  raised  in  the  common  pump.  If  a  bent  tube  be  filled 
with  a  liquid,  and  inverted,  without  permitting  the  liquid  to 
escape,  and  one  of  its  branches  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  contain- 
ing a  mass  of  the  same  liquid,  so  much  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  as 
is  above  the  level  plane,  of  which  the  surface  of  that  in  the  vessel 
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forms  a  portion ,  wil]  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  the  columns,  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube,  lying 
above  this  level,  exactly  balance  each  other ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  column,  in  the  branch  that  is  not  immersed,  will  cause  the 
column  of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  preponderate  and  descend  ;  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  cause  an  equal  quantity  of  liquid 
to  rise  in  the  opposite  branch  to  supply  its  place,  and  th^s  a  con- 
tinual stream  will  flow  from  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  until  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  descends  as  low  as  the  orifice  on 
the  branch  of  the  tube  that  is  not  immersed. 

The  apparatus  called  the  Syphon,  is  a  bent  tube,  and  has  usu- 
ally branches  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  of  which  is  immersed 
in  the  vessel.     Hence  the  flow  of  liquid  will  continue  until  its 
level  descends  as  low  as  the  opening  in  the  immersed  branch  ; 
the  air  will  then  enter  the  syphon,  and  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
will  be  discharged  from  it. 
Instead  of  filling  the  syphon,  and  inverting  it,  the  air  may  be 
^  extracted  by  a  pump,  or  by  the  action  of  the  lungs  ;  the  mouth 
*  U,  in  the  latter  case,  applied  to  a  pipe  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  end  of  the  syphon  that  is  not  immersed,  closed  by  the 
finger,  or  by  a  stopcock.     The  apparatus,  in  this  form,  is  called 
a  Crane,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  decanting  liquids.     The 
flow  of  liquid  from  a  syphon,  wUl  have  a  retarded  velocity,  pro- 
vided the  vessel  be  permitted  to  empty  itself.    But  if  it  be  kept 
full,  by  any  appropriate  means,  the  velocity  remains  constant. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  the  Air  Pump. 

359.  The  mechanical  properties  of  the  air  may  be  best  ioyes- 
tigated  experimentally,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  called  the  Air 
Pump. 

If  an  instrument  similar  in  construction  to  a  common  pump,  but 
of  more  accurate  workmanship,  be  adapted  to  a  tight  yessel,  the 
action,  which  in  the  common  pump  diminishes  the  tension  of  the 
air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  water  to  be  forced  up  by  the  pre- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  now  act  merely  to  rarefy  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  vessel.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  air  in  the 
vessel  expands  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity,  opens  the  lower 
valve,  and  fills  the  whole  space  beneath  the  piston  with  air  of  aa 
uniform  tension,  but  of  diminished  density.  When  the  piston  is 
depressed,  the  air  contained  between  it,  and  the  lower  valve,  is 
compressed  until  it  reach  the  same  density  as  the  external  atmos- 
phere ;  it  then  opens  the  upper  valve  and  passes  out.  On  raising 
the  piston  again,  a  farther  rarefaction  takes  place ;  and  thus,  at 
each  alternate  motion  of  the  piston  a  new  expansion  takes  place, 
and  a  portion  of  the  air  originally  contained  in  the  vessel,  passes 
out. 

We  call  the  space  within  the  receiver,  from  which  the  air  has 
been  extracted,  the  Vacuum  of  the  Air  Pump.  This  is  less  per- 
fect than  that  at  the  top  of  the  barometer,  which  is  called  the  Tor- 
ricellian Vacuum. 

The  first  air  pump  was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke,  of  the  city 
of  Magdeburg,  and  had  the  form  we  have  used  for  our  illustration. 
The  joint  between  the  pump  and  the  close  vessel,  was  rendered 
air  tight  by  a  collar  of  leather,  moistened  with  water.  We  now 
use  in  the  several  joints  of  the  pump,  leather  dipped  in  a  liquid 
oleaginous  matter. 

The  air  pump  has  received  many  modifications  in  form,  and 
improvements  in  structure,  since  the  time  of  its  invention,  of 
which  the  following  are  among  the  most  important 

A  close  vessel  is  ill  suited  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  sub- 
stances, or  apparatus  for  experiment,  into  the  vacuum  of  the  air 
pump ;  but  if  an  open  receiver  be  taken,  and  placed  upon  a  plate, 
with  an  orifice  in  the  middle  of  which  the  pump  communicates 
by  a  pipe ;  when  the  pump  is  set  in  action,  it  will  tend  to  rarefy 
the  air  in  the  receiver,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will 
fix  the  latter  to  the  plate  of  the  pump.     The  receiver  will  then. 
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if  the  joints  between  it  and  the  plate  be  airtight,  be  to  all  intents 
and  puposes  a  close  vessel.  To  render  this  joint  air  light,  the 
plate  was  at  first  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  leather.  It  was 
however  found,  that  the  evaporation  of  the  oil  from  the  leather, 
lessened  the  extent  of  rarefaction,  by  continually  supply  ing  a  fresh 
elastic  fluid.  For  this  reason,  then,  the  plate  of  the  pump  (usu- 
ally made  of  brass)  has  been  ground ;  the  rim  of  the  receiver  is 
also  ground,  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  plate.  In  this  way  the 
joint  will  frequently  be  air  tight,  without  any  other  precaution, 
but  more  generally  it  is  necessary  to  touch  the  rim  of  the  receiver 
with  a  litUe  oil. 

As  oil  is  acted  upon  by  brass,  and  corrodes  it,  glass  plates  have 
been  substituted  for  brass,  and  are  ground  in  the  same  manner. 

The  working  of  the  piston  of  the  pump,  is  opposed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  ;  hence  another  pump  barrel  has  been  add- 
ed, and  the  two  pistons  made  to  act  alternately,  the  one  rising 
as  the  other  falls.  By  this  method,  the  pressures  on  the  pistons 
are  made  to  oppose  each  other.  To  work  the  pistons  with  greater 
facility,  their  rods  are  cut  into  teeth,  forming  racks  :  between 
these,  and  interlocking  with  both,  is  placed  a  pinion,  or  toothed 
wheel.  The  latter  is  turned  by  a  winch,  and  sometimes  by  a 
double  handle. 

The  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  in  a  great  degree  re- 
moved, by  making  the  cylinder  of  the  pump  air  tight ;  the  piston 
rod  must,  in  this  case,  work  through  a  collar  of  leathers  ;  a  late- 
ral spout  is  therefore  placed  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  air,  and  this 
contains  a  third  valve,  opening  upwards.  A  pump  of  this  struc- 
ture works  with  greater  ease,  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver 
increases,  while  in  those  with  open  barrels,  the  r^^istance  aug- 
ments with  the  exhaustion. 

In  the  earlier  pumps,  both  the  valves  were  opened  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  ;  and  thus  a  limit  to  the  exhaustion  was  attained, 
in  the  resistance  of  the  valve  to  an  effort  to  open  it.  In  order  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  pump  in  exhaustion,  the  lower  valve  is 
now  made  to  open  by  the  rise  of  the  piston,  and  is  shut  by  its  de- 
scent. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  represented  on  the  succeeding  page, 
being  a  section  of  the  air  pump  of  Demoutier. 

P  P'  is  the  piston  in  which  is  seen  the  upper  valve  * ;  the  lower 
valve  is  represented  at  c,  it  has  a  conical  form,  and  is  attached  to 
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a  rod  ct,  that  passes  through  the  piston,  and  its  leather  packing, 
with  so  much  friction  as  to  be  air  tight  As  soon  as  the  pistoa 
begins  to  rise,  the  rod  ct  will,  in  consequence  of  the  friction, 
move  with  the  piston,  and  the  valve  c  opens ;  but  the  rod  moves 
through  no  more  space  than  is  just  necessary  to  open  the  valre, 
being  checked  by  a  shoulder  at  r,  that  strikes  against  a  plate  that 
forms  a  lid  to  the  barrel  of  the  pump.  ^ 

The  valves  of  the  pumps  that  first  succeeded  that  of  Guericfcc, 
were  made  of  strips  of  bladder,  or  of  oiled  silk  :  in  the  pump  just 
represented,  the  upper  valve  is  of  steel,  resting  on  an  oiled  leather 
seat;  the  lower  valve  is  a  leather  conic  frustum,  applying  itself  to 
a  hollow  fruslum  formed  in  a  steel  plate.  In  the  best  English 
pumps,  the  valves  and  seats  are  both  of  metal,  and  the  form  that 
of  a  conic  frustum. 

We  have  stated  that  oU  and  brass  mutually  act  upon  each  other; 
hence^  the  barrels  and  pistons  that  were  originally  made  of  brass, 
and  rendered  air  tight,  by  packing  of  leather  soaked  in  oil,  were 
rapidly  worn.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  pistons  are  now  made 
of  steel,  which  is  effectually  preserved  from  rust  by  the  oil  used 
in  the  packing,  and  the  barrels  of  the  best  pumps  are  made  of 
glass. 

360.  The  power  of  air  pumps,  to  exhaust  the  receivers,  placed 
upon  their  plates,  is  measured  by  means  of  instruments  called 
Gauges.     These  are  of  several  kinds. 

( 1 ).  The  Barometer  Gauge. — This  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about 
30  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends ;  it  is  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical position  attached  to  the  stand  of  the  pump  ;  the  lower  end 
is  plunged  in  a  basin  of  mercury  ;  the  upper  is  cemented  air  tight 
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to  a  pipe  that  leads  to  the  opeDiDg  in  the  plate  of  the  pump,  by 
which  the  air  passes  from  the  receiver ;  or  it  may  commuDicate 
in  some  other  manoer  with  the  valves  of  the  pump.  As  the  air 
in  the  receiver  is  exhaustedy  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere,  forces  the  mercury  in  the  basin  to  rise  in  the  glass  tube. 
The  difference  between  the  height  to  which  the  mercury  is  thus 
raised,  and  that  at  which  it  is  supported  at  the  same  time  in  the 
sealed  Torricellian  tube,  or  Barometeri  is  obviously  a  measure  of 
tension  of  the  air  yet  remaining  in  the  receiver.  We  shall  here- 
after see  that  this  tension  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  air  that  remains. 

(2),  A  tube  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  sealed  at  oue  end,  and 
filled  with  mercury,  is  Inverted  in  a  basin  of  the  same  liquid. 
The  mercury  is  of  course  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  continues  to  fill  the  tube.  This  apparatus  is  placed 
beneath  a  receiver,  communicating  with  the  valves  of  the  pump. 
During  the  first  stages  of  the  exhaustion,  the  mercury  still  remaias 
supported,  but  so  soon  as  the  tension  of  the  contained  air  becomes 
less  than  is  sufficient  to  support  such  a  column  of  mercury,  that 
liquid  begins  to  fall  in  the  tube ;  the  height  at  which  it  stands 
above  the  level  of  that  in  the  basin,  is  a  measure  of  the  tension 
of  the  remaining  air.  This  is  called  the  Short  Barometer  Gauge. 

(3).  The  Syphon  Gauge  acts  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
last;  but  instead  of  plunging  the  open  end  of  the  tube  in  a  basin 
of  mercury,  it  is  bent  upwards ;  the  whole  is  therefore  composed 
of  two  parallel  branches,  one  open,  and  the  other  closed.  The 
latter  is  filled,  before  the  action  of  the  pump  begins,  with  mer- 
cury. 

These  two  gauges  are  placed  beneath  separate  receivers,  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  them  to  an  additional  part  of  the  pump,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  that  other  receivers 
are  placed  upon  the  principal  plate. 

(4).  The  Pear-Gauge — a  vessel  of  glass  of  the  shape  denoted 
by  its  name,  having  a  small  opening  at  the  larger  end,  is  sunk 
by  means  of  weights  into  a  basin  oi  mercury,  with  its  opening 
downwards.  This  apparatus  being  placed  beneath  a  receiver,  and 
the  pump  set  in  action,  the  air  contained  in  the  pear-shaped  vessel 
will  expand,  and  make  its  way  through  the  mercury  :  thus,  the 
exhaustion  within  it  will  corresponcf  with  that  efiected  in  the 
receiver.  On  re-admitting  the  air  to  the  receiver,  the  pressure 
upon  the  mercury  in  the  basin  will  force  it  into  the  pear-shaped 
vessel,  until  the  portion  of  air  left  within  it  be  restored  to  about 
its  original  density.  Hence,  the  relation  between  the  part  of  the 
vessel  not  filled  by  the  mercury,  and  its  whole  capacity,  will  be  a 
measure  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  pump. 
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When  this  gauge  is  used  with  a  pump,  to  whose  plate  the^re- 
ceiver  is  adapted  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  leather  soaked  in  oil,  it 
will  exhibit  a  far  higher  degree  of  exhaustion  than  any  of  the  three 
preceding  gauges.  This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  elastic  ya- 
pour  of  the  oil,  which  affects  them,  cannot  enter  it.  This  obser- 
vation led  to  the  improvement  we  have  mentioned,  of  fitting  the 
receivers  to  the  plate  of  the  pump  by  grinding. 

361.  The  air  pump  affords  a  great  variety  of  proofs  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  a  few  may  be  cited : 

(1).  In  the  manner  in  which  the  receiver  is  fixed  to  the  plate 
of  the  pump,  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  as  a  close  vessel ;  in  its  re- 
maining firmly  attached  to  the  plate  after  the  air  is  exhausted. 

(2).  The  hand  placed  upon  an  open  receiver,  will  in  like  man- 
ner be  firmly  fastened  to  it;  and  the  pressure  which  was  before 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  hand,  and  therefore  imperceptible,  will 
become  painful. 

(3).  A  square  flask  of  glass,  screwed  to  the  opening  in  the 
plate  of  the  pump,  will  be  broken,  as  will  a  glass  plate,  ground 
to  fit  an  open  receiver. 

(4).  A  small  receiver,  suspended  by  means  of  a  rod  passing 
through  a  collar  of  leathers,  within  a  larger  receiver,  may  be  de- 
pressed by  means  of  the  rod,  till  it  rests  on  the  plate  of  the  pump. 
If  this  small  receiver  do  not  cover  the  orifice  by  which  the  plate 
communicates  with  the  valves,  the  re-admission  of  air  into  the 
larger  receiver,  fixes  the  smaller  to  the  plate  of  the  pump ;  nor  can 
it  be  removed  until  the  air  be  again  exhausted. 

(5).  Two  hemispheres  of  brass  ground  to  fit  each  other,  may 
be  affixed  to  the  plate  of  the  pump  by  means  of  a  pipe  proceeding 
from  one  of  them,  and  which  is  screwed  to  the  orifice.  If  the 
air  be  exhausted,  they  will  be  found  to  be  pressed  powerfully 
together.  If  there  be  a  stop-cock  on  the  pipe  of  communication, 
it  may  be  closed,  and  the  apparatus  detached.  The  spheres  held 
together  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  then  separated 
by  means  of  weights ;  one  of  them  being  suspended,  and  the 
weights  attached  to  the  other.  The  quantity  of  weight  required  to 
separate  them,  will  be  a  measure  of  the  pressure  they  sustain  :  as 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  known  diameter  can  be  calculated,  this 
was  used  as  a  measure  of  the  atmosphere's  pressure  upon  each  unit 
of  square  measure.  It  is,  however,  affected  by  the  air  which 
remains  in  the  apparatus,  and  which  the  pump  cannot  wholly  ex- 
haust: it  is,  therefore,  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the  tube  of  Torri colli. 

Experiments  for  illustrating  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  the  air  pump,  may  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  but 
the  above  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
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i  368.  That  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the 

rise  of  fluids  in  pumps,  and  of  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  ez- 
s  perimenti  may  also  be  shown  by  means  of  the  air-pump.    Thus, 

9  if  a  model  of  a  pump  be  passed  through  a  collar  of  leathers,  adapt- 

t  ed  to  the  top  of  a  receiver,  it  will  be  found  to  be  without  effect, 

3  when  the  reservoir  in  which  it  is  plunged  is  not  pressed  by  air. 

So  if  a  barometer  be  in  like  manner  inserted  into  Uie  top  of  a  re- 
ceiver, the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  tube  as  the  air  is  exhausted 
*  from  the  receiver. 

363.  To  show  the  weight  of  air,  a  flask  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock is  weighed ;  it  is  then  screwed  to  the  plate  of  the  pump, 
and  the  air  exhausted ;  the  stopcock  being  closed,  it  may  be  re- 
moved without  admitting  air,  and  being  again  weighed,  it  will  be 
found  lighter  than  before.  To  obtain  the  exact  weight  of  a  given 
bulk  of  air,  demands  certain  precautions  which  will  be  hereafter 
stated. 

364.  The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  manifest  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  air-pump  itself  works ;  it  may  also  be  exhibited  in  va- 
rious other  manners,  thus : 

(1.)  If  a  bladder,  partially  inflated  with  air,  be  placed  under 
a  receiver,  and  the  air  withdrawn  from  the  latter,  the  bladder 
swells,  and  is  distended;  on  re-admitting  the  air  to  the  receiver, 
the  bladder  collapses  to  its  original  dimensions. 

(3.)  If  the  bladder,  when  partially  filled,  be  loaded  with 
weights,  and  placed  beneath  a  receiver,  the  contained  air  will,  in 
expanding  itself  as  the  receiver  is  exhausted,  lift  the  weights. 

(3.)  If  a  glass  mattrass  be  inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  a 
liquid,  and  placed  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  as  the 
air  is  exhausted  from  the  receiver,  that  confined  in  the  mattrass 
by  the  liquid  will  expand,  and  escape  in  visible  bubbles  through 
the  fluid  mass.  On  re-admitting  the  air,  the  liquid  will  be  forced 
up  the  neck  of  the  mattrass,  and  into  the  bulb,  which  it  will,  if 
the  exhaustion  have  been  sufficient,  nearly  fill.  On  a  second  ex- 
haustion, the  air  will  expand,  as  will  be  manifested  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  liquid  confined  in  the  mattrass;  and  the  latter  will  be 
forced  back  a  second  time  on  the  re-admission  of  air. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Equiubriuivi  of  Permanently  Elastic  Fluids. 

365.  Although  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  cited  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  law  of  that  elasticity  ;  nor  do  they  point  out  what  re- 
lation the  force,  with  which  it  expands  itself,  bears  to  the  foree 
by  which  it  is  compressed.  This  is  a  question  whose  importance 
demands  a  particular  investigation,  which  may  be  performed  by 
the  following  experiments. 

(1.)  Take  a  glass  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck,  (one  nearly  of  a 
spherical  figure  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose),  and  pour  into  it 
a  small  portion  of  mercury ;  if  we  then  screw,  air-tight,  to  its 
neck  a  slender  tube  of  glass  open  at  both  ends,  of  the  length  of 
at  least  thirty  inches,  whose  lower  end  is  wholly  immersed  in  the 
mercury,  the  air  that  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  will  be 
wholly  separated  from  the  general  mass  of  the  atmosphere.     If 
this  apparatus  be  placed  beneath  a  tall  receiver,  upon  the  plate  of 
the  air  pump,  and  the  air  exhausted ;  the  pressure  on  the  air^ 
confined  in  the  vessel,  will  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  ten- 
sion of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  diminished ;  the  elastic  force  of 
the  confined  air  will,  in  consequence,  cause  a  column  of  mercury 
to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  the  height  of  this  column  will  be  a  mea- 
sure of  the  difierence  between  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver, and  that  of  the  air  of  its  original  density  confined  in  the 
vessel.     If  the  pump  have  a  long  barometer  gauge  (No.  1  of 
§  357),  the  mercury  that  rises  in  it  furnishes  a  similar  measure  of 
the  difierence  between  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere 
and  the  tension  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  receiver. 

The  relation  between  the  two  columns  of  mercury  furnishes  a 
direct  comparison  between  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  that  composes  the  part  on  which  that  pressure 
takes  place;  for  the  confined  air  has  obviously  been  enclosed  un- 
der that  very  pressure.  On  comparing  the  heights  of  these  two 
columns,  during  all  the  periods  of  the  exhaustion,  they  will  be 
found  to  all  appearance  exactly  equal,  the  mercury  rising  in  the 
two  \}xh^sparip(i8su.  The  small  change  in  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
fined air,  growing  out  of  the  mercury  it  forces  out  of  the  vessel, 
is  insensible.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  elasticity  of  air, 
at  the  ordinary  density  of  the  atmosphere,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
pressure. 
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(2.)  To  examine  the  e£fect  of  increased  pressure^  we  take  a  cy- 
lindrical glass  tube  bent  into  two  branches ;  one  of  these  is  closed, 
and  the  other  open.  Mercury  is  then  poured  in  until  it  fill  the 
bend  of  the  tube ;  a  portion  of  the  air  that  would  be  thus  confined 
in  the  closed  branch  is  permitted  to  escape^  by  inclining  the  ap- 
paratus, until  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  level  in  both  branch* 
es  of  the  tube.  The  confined  air  has  then  no  other  pressure  to 
sustain  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  columns  of  mercury 
in  the  two  branches  counterbalance  each  other.  The  air,  there- 
fore, that  is  confined,  has,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
experiment,  the  same  density  as  that  of  the  adjacent  stratum  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  increase  the  pressure,  mercury  is 
poured  into  the  open  branch  of  the  tube  ;  the  confined  air  is  then 
affected  by  a  pressure  equal  to  the  sum  of  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  of  the  column  of  mercury  measured  from  the  level  at 
which  it  stands  in  the  close  branch  of  the  tube. 

In  this  experiment,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  closed 
branch  of  the  tube  will  be  found  to  rise  as  the  pressure  caused  by 
the  column  in  the  open  branch  increases,  thus  marking  a  conden* 
sation  in  the  enclosed  air.  By  the  uniform  result  of  all  experi- 
ments, after  employing  the  precautions  that  will  be  presently 
stated,  it  is  found  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  confined  air,  ia 
inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

In  order  to  express  this  fact,  let  B  be  the  original  volume  of 
the  air,  under  the  pressure,  p,  namely  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  B' 
a  volume  under  the  increased  pressure,  p' ; 

B  ""p'' 
whence  we  obtain 

B'=^;  (375) 

and  for  the  volume  B'',  under  any  odier  pressure  p", 

Bp 


dividing  by  B'  we  obtain 


whence 


B/'= 
V 


B 


ft 


B'^p 


n  y 


B"=-^.  (S76) 

By  which  we  may  calculate  the  relation  of  the  volumes  of  the 
same  mass  of  air  under  any  given  jH'easures  whatsoever. 

The  precautions  to  which  we  have  referred,  grow  out  of  the 

following  circumstances : 

46 
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(a)  Air  in  being  compressed  has  its  temperature  raised ;  hence 
the  apparatus  must  be  permitted  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  before  the  obserration  is  made. 

(b)  All  air  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  aqueous  ra- 
pour,  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  affected  by  pres- 
sure in  esactly  the  same  manner  as  air,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  make  the  experiment  perfectly  satisfactory, 
the  tube  must  be  well  dried,  and  the  moisture  withdrawn  from 
the  air  it  contains,  by  exposing  the  latter  to  the  contact  of  hygro- 
metrie  substances,  for  some  hours  befwethe  experiment  is  made 

The  space  being  found,  after  these  precautions  have  been  taken, 
to  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  in  the  case  of  the  condensation  of  air,  such  as  is  usually  found 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  density  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  pressure ;  and  to  this,  the  tension,  or  elastic  force,  is  equal. 

(3.)  It  remains  that  the  law  of  elasticity  should  be  determined 
for  air  of  diminished  density.  For  this  purpoee,  take  the  Torri- 
cellian apparatus  and  fill  the  tube  partly  with  mercury;  the  re- 
aaainiog  part  will  continue  to  contain  air.  On  placing  the  fin- 
ger upon  the  open  end,  and  inverting  the  tube,  the  air  will 
rise  through  it  to  the  elose  end,  and  will,  so  long  as  the  fincer  is 
tightly  pressed  on  the  opening,  occupy  the  same  space  it  did  at 
first  But  on  immersing  the  open  end  of  the  tube  in  a  basin  of 
mercury,  the  confined  air  is  no  longer  compressed  by  the  whole 
force  ot  the  atmosphere,  for  the  latter  must  also  support  the  co- 
lumn of  mercury.  The  confined  air  then,  being  less  compressed, 
expands  itself,  and  causes  the  mercury  to  descend  ;  and  it  finally 
comes  to  rest  in  such  a  position  that  the  sum  of  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  mercury,  and  of  the  tension  of  the  confined  air,  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  ascertain  the  law  fiom  this  experiment,  lei  f  be  the  tension 
of  the  air  after  its  expansion ;  p,  the  pressure  of  the  atmoapliMe ; 
6,  the  original  volume  of  the  air,  and  or,  that  to  which  it  expands 
itself;  it  is  found  that 


whence  we  obtain 


X     p 

which  is  identical  with  the  foimula  (375) ;  hence  the  law  is  Ifae 
same,  in  the  case  of  rarefied  as  in  that  of  condensed  aur. 

The  same  experiments  may  be  performed  with  dry  gases,  and 
the  results  are  found  the  same  as  when  they  are  performed  with 
atmospheric  air.    Hence,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  all  other 
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diy^aseSi  at  conattnt  teroperaturesi  oceupf  6|Mieas  tliat  are  in- 
versely as  the  pressures  to  nrkich  tfaey  are  subjeeied.  This  law 
was  originally  discovered  by  Mariotte,  and  goes  by  his  name.  It 
is  true  at  all  mean  and  usual  pressures^  but  ceases  to  be  so  at  cer- 
tain  limits.  Were  it  absolutely  true,  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  air  would,  on  the  pressure  being  wholly  removed,  occupy 
a  space  infinitely  great ;  while  there  could  be  no  space  so  small 
into  which  the  largest  mass  of  the  air  could  not  be  compressed  by  a 
sufficient  force.  The  lioait  is  Anind,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  gases  have  been  oondensed  into  the  liquid 
form ;  and  even  atmospheric  air,  as  is  stated  by  Perkins^  has  been 
reduced  to  that  state.  The  limit,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  ra- 
tber  to  arise  frooi  the  relsUon  of  expanding  air  to  heat ;  for  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  expansion  produces  a 
cold  so  intense,  that  the  diminution  of  temperature  will  finally 
produce  an  effect  equal  snd  contrary  to  that  caused  by  the  re- 
moval of  pressure.  Laplace,  in  stating  this  limit,  has  expressed 
ttie  opinion  :  that  although  the  existence  of  the  limit,  and  conse- 
quently the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration ;  the  exact  height  at  which  it  ce»«es  to  expand  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  calculation;  We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  a  physical  fac<  to  e^'niate  the  probable  extent 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth ;  tt^s  is  the  phenomenon  of  twi- 
light, whence  it  is  inferred,  tha*^  the  air  of  ^he  atmosphere  still  re- 
tains a  sufficient  density  to  njHect  the  ^ys  of  light,  at  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  the  5««rface  of  tl^  earth. 

Were  atmospheric*^''  capable ^«  indefinite  expansion,  the  mass 

that  surrounds  thr*<?arth  wou^bave  distributed  itself  around  the 

earth  and  moo*>  >n  the  r^io  oi  their  respective  masses,  by  the 

Influence  o^^^^  attractir<i  of  gravitation  ;  and  generally,  had  any 

one  pla«^^  ^'t  the  tinx*  of  the  creation,  been  surrounded  by  an  at- 

mosr"*©^©  of  such  a  character,  all  would  have  derived  from  it 

^itnospheres  distributed  in  a  similar  ratio.  Now  the  moon  has  no 

perceptible  atmosphere,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that 

the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system  have  atmospheres,  of  the 

density  and  mass  that  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  law  of 

Mariotie  :  hence,  again,  we  find  a  corroboration  of  the  opinion, 

that  ihe  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  a  finite  extent.     The  same 

was  inferred  by  WoUaston,  from  astronomic  observations,  into 

the  detail  of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter. 

SM.  We  may  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  in  the  air  that  composes  our  atmosphere,  under  the 
auppoaition  that  it  is  of  uniform  temperature  throughout. 
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If  we  use  the  notation  of  ^  316,  the  density  a  being,  by  the  law 
of  Mariotte,  directly  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  p, 

9=fiip ;  (378) 

in  which  equation,  m  is  a  constant  co-efficient  to  be  determined 
by  experiment. 

The  equation  (352), 

will  give 

ms^log.  p ; 

and  if  c  be  the  modulus  of  the  tables, 

_   mz 
p=c 

If,  as  is  most  convenient,  we  conceive  the  origin  of  the  co-or- 
dinate z,  to  be  at  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth*  or  at  the  level 
of  the  sea, 

cIp=:.-4cU:;  (379) 

and  substituting  the  value  of «, 

cEp=_mp  dr.  (380) 

If  P  be  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
when  z^O,  p^P  ;  and  integrating  the  foregoing  equation,  we 
obtain 

^=log.  P— log.  p,  (381) 

and  ,^ 

p=>^-^.  (382) 

Hence: 

The  altitude  of  any  point  ik  the  atmosphere,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  proportional  to  the  dnPercnce  bew^en  the  logarithms 
of  the  respective  pressures;  and  the^ifferencexf  level  between 
any  two  points  in  the  atmosphere,  is  \tt^  similar  m^^er  proper* 
tioned  to  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  tf  the  pressuru*  at  these 
two  points.  The  column  of  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  t,be  is 
the  measure  of  the  pressure  at  the  point  wher^  it  is  placed,  te«|) 
therefore  the  difference  in  the  logarithms  of  the  height  of  the 
two  columns,  at  the  two  points,  is  in  like  manner  proportioned 
to  their  difference  of  level. 


In  the  equation  (380),  if  p=0,  «  becomes  infinite ;  ivsnce 
reach  the  conclusion  already  stated,  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
the  atmosphere,  when  the  relations  of  air  of  different  densiAieB 
to  temperature  is  not  taken  into  account 

367.  If  the  temperature  be  not  constant,  as  it  is  not  in  practice, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  view  the  dilatation  and  contrac* 
tion  of  the  air  by  changes  of  temperature.  We  owe  the  original 
determination  of  the  law  of  the  dilatation  of  air  to  Gay  Luasac. 
Similar  inferences  were  obtained  separately^  at  about  the  same 
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period^  by  Dalton.  Still  more  accurate  experiments  have  since 
been  performed  by  Petit  and  Dulong.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  this  inquiry,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  express 
the  general  law,  which  is  : 

All  permanently  elastic  fluids  expand  an  equal  proportion  of 
their  yolumei  estimated  at  some  given  temperature,  for  equal  in- 
crements of  temperature,  and  this  proportion  is  the  same  in  them 
all.  Within  the  usual  limits  at  which  experiments  or  observa- 
tions are  made,  the  expansion  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  or  its 
rise  in  the  thermometer,  is  also  uniform :  hence,  every  perma- 
nently elastic  fluid  expands  an  equal  and  constant  quantity  for 
every  degree  of  thermometric  heat,  and  this  is  usually  estimated 
in  the  form  of  a  fraction  of  its  bulk  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice.  The  experiments  of  Petit  and  Dulong  make  this  fraction 
0.002083  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

368.  The  two  laws  of  Mariotte  and  Gay  Lussac  combined, 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  density  of  atmospheric  air,  under 
any  pressure  and  at  any  temperature,  its  density  at  some  given 
pressure  and  temperature  being  first  known. 

m 

If  a  be  the  constant  co-efficient  of  dilatation,  0.00208 ;  t  the 
number  of  degrees  of  the  thermometer  above  or  below  32" ;  any 
given  unit  of  bulk  of  air,  under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  at  the  temperature  of  32%  will  become  at  the  temperap 
ture  i, 

and  if  P  be  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  P  any 
other  pressure,  this  bulk  will,  by  the  law  of  Maiiotte,  become 

(ifcoOP 

— p — .  (383) 

As  the  volumes  are  inversely  as  the  densities,  if  D  be  the  den- 
sity under  the  pressure  P,  and  temperature  32";  and  D'  the  density 
at  the  pressure  P',  and  temperature  /, 

whence 

And  so  in  respect  to  any  other  gas,  whose  density  at  the  mean 

Pressure  P,  and  temperature  32%  is  D",  we  obtain  for  its  densi^ 
)'",  at  the  temperature  /,  and  pressure  P', 

°"-I>"(IW''  (888) 
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and  by  compwiioo  with  Che  kit  formula,  (384), 

P      D^ 
D"'~D'"'  (386) 

Thus  the  denBitiea  of  gases  preserve  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  at  every  temperature  and  every  pressure. 

369.  By  reference  to  the  investigations  of  Chapter  III.,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  characters  of  elastic  fluids,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  possess,  in  some  respects,  properties  in  common 
with  liquids.     Thus  : 

(1.)  The  pressure  of  an  elastic  fluid  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  surface  on  which  it  presses,  and  is  measured  by  the  weight 
of  a  prism  of  the  fluid,  of  uniform  density  throughout,  whose  base 
is  equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  altitude  is  such,  that  if 
the  fluid  were  of  uniform  density,  the  pressure  oa  the  unit  of 
surface  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  found  to  be  under  the  law  of 
▼ariable  density. 

(2.)  A  solid  body,  immersed  in  an  elastic  fluid,  loses  as  much 
weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  it  displaces,  or  of  a 
volume  of  the  fluid  equal  to  its  own.  Hence  the  intense  pres- 
aure  of  15  pounds  on  each  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  our  bo- 
dies, and  which  on  the  body  of  a  middle-sised  man,  amounts,  if 
the  mere  intensity  of  the  pressures  be  estimated,  without  refer- 
onee  to  their  counteracting  directions,  to  11  tons,  has  for  its  re- 
sultant, §  336,  only  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  air  equal  to  our  bo- 
dies in  volume;  and  as  the  direction  of  this  resultant  is  upwards, 
so  far  from  being  crushed  by  this  pressure,  we  are  actually  sup- 
ported by  it.  If,  however,  the  pressure  be  removed  from  any 
part  of  our  bodies,  it  becomes  manifest  on  the  rest,  and  presses 
the  part  to  which  the  exhaustion  is  applied  against  the  apparatus 
that  operates  the  exhaustion.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  experiment, 
§  361,  No.  2.  • 

This  buoyancy  of  the  air  will  render  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  by  the  methods  of  Chap.  IV.,  inaccu- 
rate ;  for  instead  of  their  absolute  weight,  we  obtain  the  weight 
less  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air.  A  correction  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  the  approximate  specific  gravity,  which  rests  on  the 
following  principles. 

Let  10  be  the  absolute  weight, 
W     the  weight  in  air, 
W      the  weight  in  water, 
S        the  specific  gravity  as  usually  obtained, 
n'        the  true  specific  gravity, 
m        the  specific  gravity  of  air. 

The  absolute  wei^t  will  be  greater  than  the  weight  in  air  by  the 
weight  of  a  mass  of  air  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body.     As  it  should 
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loso  in  water  to— -W^,  it  will  lose  in  air  m  (t^— W),  we  have  for 
the  value  of  the  absolute  weight, 

tr=W+m  (tr— W). 

We  may,  without  sensible  error,  substitute  W  for  w,  in  the 
quantity  w — ^W',  and  the  equation  becomes 

w=W+m  (W— W). 
We  mav  then  apply  the  correction  m  (W— W')  to  the  weight 
UK  air,  before  di>iding  by  the  loss  of  weight ;  and  the  latter  may 
be  taken  m  reference  to  this  corrected  weight  instead  of  the 
weijdit  in  air. 

Tiie  value  of  w  will  be  determined  heieaAer. 
The  exact  value  of  the  absolute  specific  gravity  wiU  be 

s=S+iii(l— S). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Equilibrium  and  Tension  of  Yafours. 

370.  Water,  which  boils  under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  212^9  boils  under  diminished  pressures  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  may,  by  increased  pressures,  be  prevented  from 
boiling  until  it  attain  a  greater  degree  of  sensible'  heat.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  other  liquids ;  each  has  a  determinate  de- 
gree of  temperature  at  which  it  boils,  under  the  mean  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  boiling  point  is  raised  or  lowered, 
with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
«ubjected. 

in  the  ebullitioD,  an  elastic  fluid  is  generated,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  tension  of  this  elastic  fluid  becomes  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure, that  the  action  called  boiling,  takes  place.  These  elastic 
fluids  may,  by  the  abstraction  of  their  latent  heat,  be  restored  to  the 
liquid  form,  and  hence  belong  to  the  subdivision  we  have  styled 
vapours. 

Although  that  rapid  formation  of  vapour,  which  is  attended 
with  ebullition,  takes  place  under  a  given  pressure,  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  in  each  different  liquid  ;  still  the  liquid  is  ca- 
pable of  rising  la  the  form  of  vapour  at  lower  temperatures. 
Thus,  although  water,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  does  not 
boil  below  212°,  yet  if  left  exposed  in  an  open  vessel,  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  bulk  will  take  place  at  lower  temperatures,  and 
it  will  finally  be  wholly  dissipated.  This  has  been  conclusively 
shown  by  Dalton,  to  be  owing  to  the  formation  of  vapour  of  a 
temperature  identical  with  that  of  the  water  whence  it  proceeds; 
and  of  an  ela^ll^  ford6,"identical  with  that  which  would  proceed 
from  water,  boiling  at  that  temperature,  under  diminished  pres- 
sure. Even  ice  is  capable  of  furnishing  vapour  of  its  own  tempe- 
rature, and  an  appropriate  tension.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
other  liquids ;  although  all  boil  under  given  pressures,  at  some 
temperature  constant  in  each ;  all  give  out  vapour  insensibly  at 
less  elevated  temperatures. 

371.  To  measure  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  a  portion  of 
water  may  be  introduced  into  the  Torricellian  apparatus,  where  it 
will  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Vapour  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  will  immediately  form  in  the  vacuum.  Its 
pressure  will  be  indicated  by  its  causing  the  mercury  to  descend 
from  its  original  height ;  the  tension  of  the  vapour  will  be  mea- 
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sured  by  the  space  through  which  the  mercury  fklU ;  or  by  th^ 
difibrence  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  in  which  the 
experiment  is  performed,  and  that  at  which  it  stands  in  th^  baro- 
meter. 

If  the  ttibe  be  of  considerable  lengthy  and  if,  instead  of  a  basin, 
another  tube  of  larger  diameter  than  the  former  be  used  to  hold 
the  mercury  in  which  it  is  inverted,  the  pressure  upon  the  vapour 
contained  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  may  be  varied.  Thus  :  By 
raising  the  inverted  tube  the  pressure  may  be  diminished  \  in  this 
case  it  is  found  that  so  long  as  any  water  remains,  new  vapour 
of  the  same  tension  will  be  generated,  and  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  will  remain  constant.  If  the  tube  be  depressed, 
the  increase  of  pressure  causes  the  condensation  of  a  portion 
of  the  contained  vapour,  and  the  mercury  will  Itlmost  instantly 
rise  to  its  original  height  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  outer  tube ;  or  if  the  depression  be  performed  slowly,  the 
mercury  will  move  up  the  inner  tube  exactly  in  proportion  as 
the  latter  is  pressed  down,  and  will  stand  at  a  constant  altitude. 

If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tube  be  so  small  that  in  raising 
the  tube  the  whole  will  be  converted  into  vapour,  it  will  be  found 
that  after  that  time  the  tension  of  the  confined  vapour  diminishes, 
as  does  that  of  air,  with  the  increase  of  the  space  it  occupies. 

It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  the  law  of  Mariotte  is  inapplica- 
ble to  aqueous  vapour,  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
whence  it  is  generated  ;  but  this  law  becomes  true  at  diminished 
pressures,  when  no  water  is  present.  The  same  is  fbund  to  be 
true  in  the  case  of  all  the  vapours,  on  which  experiment  has  been 
•made.  All  vapours  then,  have,  at  a  given  temperature,  a  max- 
imum of  density  and  tension  that  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and  on 
attaining  which,  they  are  Condensed  into  the  liquid  form  by  any 
attempt  to  compress  them. 

Tht  essential  characteristic  of  a  vapour,  therefore,  is,  thet  at  a 
given  temperature,  no  more  than  a  limited  quantity  by  weight 
ean  exist  in  agiven  space  ;  so  that  by  diminishing  the  space,  the 
whole  excess  is  reduced  by  pressure  to  the  liquid  form,  without 
any  increase  taking  place  in  the  tension.  While,  wheil  the 
space  that  gases  occupy  is  diminished  by  pressure,  their  tension, 
at  a  constant  temperature,  is  increased  exactly  as  the  space  they 
occupy  is  lessened. 

372.  It  may  be  easily  ascertained  in  the  course  of  these  expe* 
riments,  that  the  tension  of  the  vapour  is  increased  by  an  increase 
of  temperature,  and  vice  versa.  We  shall  hereafter  inquire  into 
the  law  that  this  increase  follows.  If  then  vapour  be  formed,  or 
admitted  into  a  space  unequally  heated,  it  might  at  first  sight  ap« 
pear  that  the  vapour  would  have  unequal  tensions,     Tbisi  how- 

47 
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ever,  is  not  the  fact,  for  id  consequence  of  its  elasticity  and  fluid 
mature,  it  would  tend  to  an  equilibrium  of  tension  ;  the  warmer 
portions  passing  to  the  parts  of  the  space  that  are  less  heated, 
would  have  their  temperature  lowered^  and  tension  dimiaished ; 
and  thus,  in  a  space  unequally  heated,  the  maximum  of  tension, 
when  equilibrium  is  established,  is  no  more  than  jnrhat  is  due  to 
the  minimum  temperature. 

373.  When  a  vapour,  after  being  formed,  is  heated  out  of  coo- 
tact  with  any  of  the  liquid  whence  it  is  generated,  it  tends  to  ex- 
pand, and  its  elastic  force  is  increased  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  gas. 

Hence,  at  a  constant  density,  its  pressure  becomes,  §  368, 

F=P(lqiaO;  (387) 

and  uiAier  a  constant  pressure,  its  density  is,  §  368, 

D'=.,^  ,,  .  (38S) 

But  when  a  vapour  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  liquid  whence 
it  is  generated,  the  latter  acquires  the  power  of  furnishing  vapour 
until  the  maximum  of  tension  due  to  that  temperature  is  attained. 
Thus  not  only  does  the  expansive  force  increase  with  the  tempe- 
rature, according  to  the  law  of  Gay  Lussac,  but  with  the  density 
caused  by  the  new  evaporation,  according  to  the  law  of  Mariotte. 

The  relation  between  the  temperatures,  densities,  and  tensions 
of  vapours  might,  therefore,  seem  susceptible  of  determination. 

In  eflTect,  in  the  case  of  water  which  boib  at  180^  above  the 
freezing  point,  an  investigation  analogous  to  that  of  §367, 
gives  us, 

F(l  +  180a) 
■"     ^   P    (l+o/)      •  ^^ 

We  are  however  unable  by  this,  to  detennine  the  tensions-iode- 
pendeatly  of  the  densities,  and  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  ha?e 
recourse  to  experiment,  in  order  to  determine  the  elastic  force  of 
steam  and  other  vapours  at  given  temperatures.  From  these  ex- 
periments empirical  formulse  may  be  aeduced. 

374.  The  best  experiments  on  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
at  low  temperatures,  are  those  of  Dalton,  which  are  comprised  in 
the  following  table. 
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TABLE 

Of  the  Maximum  Tension  of  Aqaeoua  Vapour ,  ai  iemperakirei  belouf 
2l2Pf  eeimaied  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  Mercury  they  are  capa" 
hie  of  supporting, 

2'  0.068  lir  3.08 


12"  0.096  122'  3.50 

22*  0.116  12r  4.00 

2r  0.168  132"  4.60 

32"  0.200  13r  6.29 

ST  0.237  142"  6.06 

42*  0.288  14r  6.87 

4T  0.339  162*  7.81 

62*  0.401  16r  8.^1 

67*  0.474  162*  9.91 

62°  0.560  I6r  11.26 

67*  0.666  172'  12.72 

72*  0.770  177"  14.22 

77*  0.910  182"  16.86 

82"  1.07  18r  17.80 

ST  1.24  192"  19.86 

92"  1.44  197"  22.13 

97"  1.68*  202"  24.61 

102"  1.98  207"  27.20 

107"  2.32  212"  30.00 

112"  2.68 

From  the  numbers  in  this  table  the  following  formula  for  the 
elastic  force  P,  has  been  deduced,  in  terms  of  degrees  of  the  tem- 
perature /,  reckoned  from  32°, 

P=.1781(l+.006O'.  (390) 

A  formula  better  adapted  to  atmospheric  temperatures,  is 

P=.18+.007  /  +.00019  /*  (391) 

The  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  or  steam,  at  temperatures  above 
the  boiling  point,  is  usually  estimated  in  atmospheres.  The  la- 
test experiments  are  those  of  Dulong  and  Arago,  which  give  the 
results  of  the  following  table,  as  far  as  24  atmospheres  from  ob- 
servation, and  as  far  as  50  from  calculation. 

The  formula  used  in  the  calculations,  and  which  is  deduced 
from  the  observations,  is 

P=(l+.00397O*;  (892) 

/  being  estimated  from  32^. 
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TABLE 

Off^  Eioftic  force  of  Stum  €U  correspondmg  tmpwuimr^i^  from  1  fa 

50  •Atmoiphere$. 

Teosioa  in     |  Corresponding  |    Tension  in     I  Corrtspoodittg 
Atmospheres.  |  Temperature.   |  Atmospheres.  |  Temperature. 

1  212^  9  S50*.8 
1|  229°.2  10  358^9 

2  260*'.6  11  366°.8 
2|  263°.8  12  374°. 

3  275°.2  13  380°.6 
3^  286°.  1  14  386°.9 

4  294°  16  398°.5 
4^  301  °.3  18  408°.9 

5  308°.8      20       418«.6 
•61       314°.       22       427°.3 

6  320°.4  24  4350.6 
^  826°.6  30  ^7°.2 

7  331°.7  40  486*».6 

8  341°.8  60  508°.6 

375.  In  experimenting  on  the  tensions  of  the  vapours  of  sub- 
stances other  than  water,  Dalton  discovered  that  a  remarkable  law 
held  good  within  the  limits  at  which  his  experiments  were  made. 
This  law  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  asfollows,  viz: 

Every  different  liquid  has  a  determinate  temperature  at  which 
it  boils  under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  At  this  tem- 
perature the  elastic  force  of  its  vapour  is  just  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  At  other  temperatures  equidistant  from 
the  boiling  points  of  the  diflferent  liquidsi  their  respective  tensions 
are  still  equal. 

Thus :  water  boils  at  212^,  and  ether  at  96°,  the  tension  of  the 
vapours  being  in  both  cases  the  same  ;  when  water  is  heated  un- 
der pressure  to  950^. 5,  its  tension  is  doubled,  for  an  increase  in 
temperature  of  38^.5 ;  and  so,  the  vapour  of  ether  at  the  tempera- 
lurs  of  96^+38°. 5=134^. 5,  has  ae  elastic  force  equivalent  to 
two  almospheves. 

976.  By  an  apparatus  similar  in  principle  to  the  tube  of  Mari- 
otte,  §  365,  (2)  air  may  be  enclosed,  and  subjected  to  any  given 
pressure.  If  this  air  be  perfectly  dry,  and  if  water  be  passed  up 
into  the  spaeo  occupied  by  the  air,  it  will  be  found  that  it  evapo- 
rates at  all  temperatures  whatsoever,  furmsfaiiig  a  vapour  whose 
tension  may  be  determined  by  the  change  it  causes  in  the  column 
of  mercury  that  confines  and  compresses  the  air.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  vapour  is  given  out,  will  be  affected  by  the  pres- 
sure;  being  instantaneous,  as  has  been  shown,  in  vacuo,  and  be- 
coming less  rapid  for  every  increase  in  the  pressure. 
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After  a  time,  however,  the  pressure  of  the  yapoar  adds,  to  the 
original  tension  of  the  tonfined  air,  an  elastic  force  which  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  maximum  tension  of  vapour  of  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  experiment  is  made.  The  evaporation  then 
ceases,  and  the  joint  tension  of  the  confined  air  and  vapour  re- 
mains constant. 

Thu^  the  presence  of  air  does  not  effect  the  maximum  tension 
of  vapour  of  a  given  temperature,  but  merely  retards  its  forma- 
tion; and  the  quantity  ol  aqueous  matter  in  the  elastic  form  that 
can  exist  in  a  given  space  is  the  same,  whether  that  space  be  void 
of  any  other  substance,  or  filled  with  air  of  any  density  whatsoever. 
Vapour  then,  like  a  gas,  tends  to  distribute  itself  around  the  earth 
in  an  atmosphere,  and  the  formation  of  such  an  atmosphere  is  not 
prevented,  but  merely  retarded,  by  the  presence  of  an  aeriform  at- 
mosphere. 

Vapour  when  mingled  with  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  may 
be  condensed  by  the  same  two  causes  that  induce  its  precipitation 
in  vacuo :  namely,  by  an  increased  pressure,  and  by  a  diminished 
temperature. 

The  laws  that  are  applicable  to  the  mixture  of  two  gases,  or  of 
a  gas  with  a  vapour,  are  true  of  the  mixture  of  any  number  of  elas- 
tic fluids,  whether  they  be  permanently  so  or  not.  And  thus  in 
a  given  space,  any  number  of  elastic  fluids  whatever  may  be  en- 
closed, without  these  substances  interfering  with  each  other.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  they  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  several  tensions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Elastic  Fluids. 

377.  Wd  may,  as  has  been  stated  in  §  363,  obtain  the  weight  of 
a  mass  of  atmospheric  air,  by  taking  a  flask  furnished  with  a  stop* 
cocky  weighing  it,  and  then  adapting  it  to  the  plate  of  the  air- 
pump,  to  exhaust  the  air.  The  stop-cock  being  closed,  the  flask 
may  be  removed,  and  again  weighed  ;  the  difierence  between  its 
weight  under  the  two  different  circumstances,  is  the  weight  of  the 
air  that  has  been  withdrawn. 

As  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  always  contains  moisture,  a  more 
correct  measure  of  the  weight  of  the  air  the  flask  is  capable  of 
containing,  may  be  obtained,  by  taking  the  last  weight  as  the  ab- 
solute weight  of  the  flask  \  air  that  has  been  carefully  dried  by 
hygrometric  substances  is  then  introduced,  and  the  flask  again 
weighed.  We  thus  obtain  its  weight,  free  of  the  influence  of  the 
vapour  it  contains  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
'  The  weight  of  any  other  gas  may  be  ascertained  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  introducing  it,  after  being  well  dried,  into  a  flask, 
whence  the  air  has  been  previously  exhausted. 

In  performing  these  experiments,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
quantity  of  gas  that  will  enter  the  vessel,  depends  upon  the  pres- 
sure at  which  it  is  introduced,  and  upon  its  own  temperature ;  for 
under  different  pressures  it  will  have  different  densities,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  constant ;  and  at  different  temperatures  the 
density  will  also  vary,  the  pressure  remaining  constant.  Hence* 
both  the  temperature  and  pressure,  at  which  the  experiments  are 
made,  must  be  noted. 

The  flask  in  which  the  experiment  is  made,  will  also  vary  in 
size,  under  the  influence  of  temperature  ;  the  effect  thus  produced, 
in  consequence  of  the  dilatability  of  the  glasss,  must  therefore  be 
taken  into  account 

If  the  gas  cannot  be  introduced  perfectly  dry,  its  hygrometric 
state  must  be  observed. 

The  operations  of  weighing  are  performed  in  the  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  hence,  the  apparent  weight  of  the  flask,  whether  full 
or  empty,  will  be  less  than  the  true  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  air.  This  loss  of  weight  will  be  affected  by  the  pressure 
and  temperature  of  the  air,  and  by  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
it  contains. 

The  air-pump  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  air  from  the 
flask,  and  hence  the  proportion  that  remains,  which  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  guage  of  the  pump,  must  be  noted. 
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Such  are  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the 
weight  of  atmosphisric  air,  and  different  gases  depend.  The  detail 
of  the  operations,  and  the -manner  of  applying  the  corrections  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Biot :  Traiti  Complet  de  Fhysiqtte, 
Vol.  L 

The  capacity  of  the  flask  being  known,  the  weight  thus  ob- 
tained may  be  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and 
the  specific  gravity  determined  upon  the  principles  of  Chap.  IV, 
in  terms  of  that  liquid  as  a  unit.  It  has  been  thus  found  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  atmospheric  air,  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  is 
0.001299055.  Its  density  at  any  other  temperature  and  pressure, 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  formula  (384).  This  fraction  is 
the  value  of  i7»,.in  the  formula  for  the  absolute  specific  gravity  of 
bodies,  §  369. 

This  comparison  is  necessary,  in4)rder  to  connect  the  tables  of 
the  specific  gravities  of  gases  with  those  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies, 
in  the  latter  of  which  water  is  employed  as  the  unit  of  density. 

When  the  specific  gravities  of  ga&es  are  sought,  it  is  usuaY  to 
determine  them  in  terms  of  some  body  of  that  class,  taken  as  the 
unit.  Atmospheric  air,  which,  when  freed  from  moisture,  has 
an  uniform  constitution  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  is  most  conve- 
nient for  this  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  most  frequently  employed 
in  mere  mechanical  investigations.  But  for  many  purposes  in 
chemistry,  hydrogen  possesses  superior  advantages,  particularly 
from  the  fact  of  the  numbers  that  represent  the  densities  being 
whole,  in  consequence  of  the  great  levity  of  that  gas.  Some 
chemical  writers  employ  oxygen  as  the  unit. 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  some  of  the  gases, 
in  terms  of  atmospheric  air. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Specific  GhraviUes  ofGoBes, 


Atmospheric  Air 
Hydriodic  Gas 
Silico-Fluoric  Gas 

1.0000 
4.4288 
3.5735 

Chlorine      .        .         .         . 

2.4216 

Sulphurous  Acid  Gas    . 

2.1930 

Cyanogen 
Nitrous  Oxide 

1,8064 
1.5269 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas 

1.5245 

Muriatic  Acid  Gas 

1.2474 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Oxygen       .         .         .         , 
Nitrogen     .        .        .         . 

1.1912 
1.1026 
0.9767 
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Carbonie  Oxide            •  0.9560 

Ammonia                      •  0.5967 

Caiburetted  Hydrogen  .        0.5596 

Hydrogen           .  0.0688 

378.  The  density  of  vapour  may  be  determined  by  introduein^^ 
a  known  weight  of  the  tubatance  that  yielda  it,  into  a  reoelver 
contdning  mercury,  rapported  by  the  preasore  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  inverting  the  receiver  in  a  vessel  alaa  containing  merourj, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Torricellian  experiment.  The  outer 
vessel  is  tall  enough  to  contain  a  mass  of  some  transparent  ftold 
of  sufficient  depth  to  eover  the  receiver.  The  whole  apfMiraCus 
is  then  heatdd  ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  substance,  whose  va- 
pour is  under  experiment,  has  been  evaporated,  the  space  the  va- 
tour  occupies  and  its  temperature  are  noted.  We  then  have  a 
ulk  of  the  vapour,  whose  weight  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sub- 
stance whence  it  was  generated  ;  the  temperature  is  known,  end 
the  pressure  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  columns  of  tner- 
eury  apd  of  the  surrounding  liquid  compared  with  the  indication 
of  the  barometer  at  the  time.  In  this  manner,  it  is  found  that  the 
density  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  312^  is  ^vVr  P^^  ^^  ^^ 
density  of  water  at  39^  The  densities  of  vapours  compared 
with  atmospheric  air  as  the  unit,  are  as  fbllows: 

TABLE 

OJfiu  Specific  GraviiieB  of  the  Vapottra  of  Different  Su&ttaiiees,  at  their 
boiling  lemperatureSf  wider  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmo^here,  ^t- 
mospfuric  air  at  the  temperature  of  32%  and  under  tiie  same  preasiirf, 
being  taken  as  the  unit. 


Vapour  of  Iodine         , 

8.6111 

of  Oil  of  Tuipentiae 

5.0130 

of  Nitric  Acid 

3.1805 

of  Sulphuret  of  Carbon 

2.6447 

of  Sulphuric  Ether 

2.5860 

of  Pure  Alcohol 

1.6133 

of  Water 

0.6235 

379.  The  density  of  a  vapour,  under  a  given  pressure,  and  at 
a  given  temperature  being  known,  that  under  any  other  pressure, 
and  at  its  corresponding  temperature,  can  be  calculated  by  the 
formula  (389).  In  this  manner  the  density  of  ateam,  in  terms 
of  water,  and  the  relative  volumes  occupied  by  given  weights  of 
aqueous  vapour,  have  been  calculated.  The  pressures,  and  the 
temperatures,  above  the  boiling  point,  hsve  been  taken  from  older 
experiments  than  those  of  Arago  and  Dulong.  They  have  been 
purposely  retained  in  order  to  show  the  view  of  this  subject  that 
is  still  most  generally  received. 
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TABLE 

Of  ike  Dmaity  and  Volume  ofAqaetms  Vapour^  at  it$  Maximum  Tm- 
9ion.  The  Unit  of  Density  being  water  at  the  temperature  ofZ2^,  and 
ihat  of  volume^  the  volume  of  an  equal  weight  ofwater^  aho  at  32^* 


T«np.r..,«.  I  ^^'-'Ir^. 


Density. 


Volnme. 


320 

•( 

0,0000063 

188600 

410 

(( 

0,0000073 

137000 

60O 

u 

0,0000097 

103000 

690 

«4 

0.0000131 

76330 

680 

fti 

0.0000173 

57800 

770 

M 

0.0000227 

44050 

860 

CC 

0.0000297 

33670 

950 

14 

0.0000390 

25640 

104° 

4< 

0.0000499 

20030 

113° 

«( 

0.0000637 

15690 

122° 

it 

0.0000710 

14080 

131° 

(i 

0.0001022 

9784 

140° 

it 

0.0001261 

7930 

149° 

CC 

0.0001592 

6281 

158° 

it 

0.0001964 

5091 

ler* 

CC 

0.0002388 

4187 

176^ 

Ci 

0.0002936 

8406 

186° 

iC 

0.0003557 

2811 

194° 

CC 

0.0004261 

2346 

203° 

CC 

0.0005074 

1971 

212° 

1 

0.0005900 

1696 

261.6° 

2 

0.00110 

909 

291.2° 

4 

0.00210 

476 

330.8° 

8 

0.00399 

250 

370.4° 

16 

0.00760 

131 

We  may,  by  means  of  this  table,  calculate  the  weight  of  water 
that  woald  be  contained  in  the  form  of  Tapour  of  the  maximum 
tension,  at  a  given  temperature,  in  some  unit  of  cubic  measure* 
Such  tables  are  useful  in  the  consideration  of  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena ;  and  as  the  air  rarely  or  never  contains  mixed  with  it  the 
greatest  weight  of  water  that  can  exist  at  that  temperature,  it  is 
also  important  to  know  the  rate  at  which  vapour  expands  at  each 
temperature.  .  These  are  combined  in  the  following  table,  ex- 
tracted from  that  of  Daniell. 
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TABLE 

Of(k€  Faree^  Weighlt  and  Expansion  of  Aqueous  Vapour^  at  differemi 

degrees  of  iemperalure^  from  0*  to  92*. 

Temperature.  I  .  Ela.tic  force  in     I  Weight  of  a  cubic  |  g,       ,i^„. 
*^  I  incheiof  mercurj.  I      foot  lo  grains.     |       f™-" 


Of 

0.064 

0.789 

1.000 

12* 

0.096 

1.156 

1.024 

22* 

0.139 

1.642 

1.045 

82* 

0.200 

2.817 

1.066 

42* 

0.288 

3.214 

1.087 

52* 

0.401' 

4.468 

1.108 

62* 

0.560 

6.126 

1.129 

72* 

0.770 

8.270 

1.150 

82* 

1.070 

11.293 

1.170 

92* 

1.440 

14.931 

1.191 

212* 

80.000 

257.191 

1.441 

380.  The  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  in  atmospheric  air^  may  be 
shown  by  gradually  cooling  down  a  polished  surface.  When  such 
a  surface  reaches  the  temperature  that  corresponds  to  the  max- 
imum tension  of  the  vapour^  a  thin  film  of  dew  will  be  deposited, 
and  cloud  the  surface,  if  the  temperature  of  the  surface  be 
ascertained,  we  can  by  means  of  the  above  table  determine  the 
quantity  of  vapour  contained  in  each  cubic  foot.  Were  the  ta- 
ble complete  to  every  degree  of  the  thermometer,  simple  in* 
spection  would  give  us  the  weight  in  grs.  opposite  to  the  observed 
temperature  of  the  surface,  provided  the  air  were  also  of  that 
temperature.  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  always  higher, 
the  vapour  will  be  expanded,  and  hence,  the  weight  given  in  the 
third  column,  requires  to  be  corrected,  by  multiplying  it  by  the 
fractions,  representing  the  ratio  of  the  two  expansions,  at  the 
temperatures  of  precipitation,  and  of  the  air. 

The  temperature  of  precipitation,  or  that  to  which  the  surface 
is  reduced  at  the  moment  it  begins  to  be  clouded,  is  called  the 
Dew-Point, 

The  best  instrument  that  has  yet  been  contrived  for  observing 
it,  is  the  Hygrometer  of  Daniell. 

Another  instrument,  also  well  fitted  for  the  purpose,  has  more 
recently  been  invented  by  Pouillet.  It  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  structure  of  these  beautiful 
and  ingenious  instruments. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Barometer  and  its  applications. 

381.  The  Barometer  is  constructed  by  giving  to  the  Torricel- 
lian apparatus  a  support  that  unites  its  tube  and  basin  ;  i(s  form 
may  also  be  changed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  substitute  a  more 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  mercury  than  the  latter.  A  scale 
is  then  adaptedi  by  means  of  which  the  altitude  of  the  column  of 
mercury  may  be  measured  in  some  conventional  unit  of  length. 

The  French  use  in  their  barometers,  the  metre  as  the  unit,  and 
the  scale  exhibits  its  decimal  divisions.  The  English  divide  their 
scale  into  inches,  and  these  are  subdivided  decimally.  The  former 
assume  for  the  mean  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  0.760  metres  ;  the  latter,  30 English  inches. 
These  heights,  however,  even  when  the  pressure  remains  inva- 
riable, are  affected  hy  tha  change  that  takes  place  in  the  density 
of  the  mercury,  under  changes  of  temperature. 

When  the  barometer  is  intended  to  remain  stationary,  in  a 
single  place,  the  original  form  of  a  wide  basin,  in  which  the  end 
of  the  tube  is  immersed,  is  still  used ;  and  as  a  considerable  change 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  not  produce  any 
sensible  difference  of  level  in  the  basin,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
needing  no  correction. 

If  the  open  end  of  the  tube  be  bent  upwards,  it  is  called  the 
syphon  barometer,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  mercury 
in  the  open  branch  of  the  tube,  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  it 
does  when  acting  upon  that  in  the  basin,  in  the  original  apparatus 
of  Torricelli.  A  scale  of  the  same  measure  of  length  must  be 
adapted  iq  each  branch  of  the  tube,  and  the  position  of  the  mer* 
cury  noted  upon  both,  in  order  to  determine  the  difference  of 
level. 

To  increase  the  length  of  the  divisions  that  correspond  to  a 
given  change  of  level  in  the  mercury,  vnrious  plans  have  been 
proposed  ;  all,  however,  except  two,  have  gone  wholly  out  of 
use,  and  therefore  require  no  description.  These  two  are  the 
wheel  barometer  of  Hooke,  and  the  conical  barometer. 

The  form  of  the  wheel  barometer,  is  as  follows :  adapt  a  float 
of  iron  to  the  open  branch  of  the  syphon  barometer,  and  counter- 
poise it  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  ; 
the  weight  must  be  of  such  magnitude  that  when  the  mercury 
subsides  in  the  tube,  the  iron  float  shall  preponderate  and  follow 
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the  mercury  in  its  descent ;  but  when  the  mercuxy  rises,  the  float 
being  buoyant  upon  it,  is  drawn  up  by  the  counterpoise.  In  this 
motion  the  pulley  will  be  turned  around,  and  if  an  index  be  affixed 
to  its  axis,  the  latter  will  traverse  around  a  dial  concentric  with 
the  pulley.     On  this  dial  the  divisions  may  be  marked. 

The  conical  barometer  is  a  slender  tube  with  a  conical  bore, 
the  open  end  having  the  largest  diameter.  It  is  found  that  a 
column  of  mercury  will  remain  saspended,  in  such  a  tube,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  if  it  be  carefully  inverted,  and  be  oot 
agitated.  This  column  will  assume  a  length  which  corresponds 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If  this  pressure  be  lessened, 
the  mercury  will  fall  until  the  column  of  mercury,  which,  as 
it  descends  into  a  wider  part  of  the  tube,  must  decrease  in  alti- 
tude, is  again  in  equilibrio  with  atmospheric  pressure. 

If  the  pressure,  on  the  other  hand,  increase,  the  mercury  will 
be  forced  up ;  but  the  length  of  its  column  will  increase,  in  coq- 
sequence  of  its  entering  a  portion  of  the  tube  of  less  diameter, 
and  the  rise  will  cease  when  this  length  becomes  the  measure  of 
the  increased  pressure. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  both  th«se  cases,  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  mercury  must  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
which  will  take  place  in  a  tube  of  uniform  bore. 

382.  The  invention  of  the  Vernier  has,  in  a  great  degree,  re- 
moved the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  form  of  the  barometer  that 
shall  have  a  scale  of  greater  length  than  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  change  of  level  in  a  tube  of  uniform  bore,  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical position.  The  scale  of  the  barometer  being  fixed,  the  ver- 
nier consists  in  a  moveable  scale  that  slides  along  it,  and  whose 
lower  or  upper  extremity  carries  the  index  that  is  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  The  length 
of  this  sliding  scale  is  made  exactly  equal  to  some  given  number 
of  divisions  upon  the  fixed  scale  ;  and  it  is  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  equal  parts,  exceeding,  or  falling  short,  by  one,  the 
number  of  divisions  upon  the  corresponding  length  of  the  scale. 

The  theoiy  of  this  instrument  is  as  follows : 

Let  a  be  the  length  of  the  fixed  scale,  which  the  length  as- 
sumed for  the  vernier  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  by  1  division ; 
let  n  be  the  number  of  divisions  in  a,  and  which  is  the  same  with 
the  number  of  divisions  in  the  vernier. 

The  length  of  the  vernier  will  be, 

a 
The  length  of  each  division  on  the  fixed  scale  is  - ; 
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The  length  of  each  division  of  the  vernier  will  he 

1  a  ^  a      a 

a 
And  as  the  length  of  each  division  of  the  fixed  scale  is  -,  the  dif> 

a 
ference  in  the  length  of  the  respective  divisions  is  ^  "3*  • 

To  take  the  case  of  the  common  barometer ;  the  inch  is  di- 
vided into  ten  parts,  and  eleven  of  these  are  taken  for  the  length 
of  the  vernier,  which  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts ;  a  then  is 
equal  to  1  inch,  n=10,  and 

which  will  have  the  negative  sign.  Hence  the  changes  in  its  po- 
sition will  be  indicated  by  looking  down  its  scale,  and  counting 
the  number  of  that  division,  reckoned  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
vernier,  that  corresponds  with  a  division  of  the  fixed  scale.  The 
index  is  therefore  placed  at  the  top  of  the  vernier ;  the  inch  and 
tenth  next  below  the  index,  give  the  height  to  the  first  place  of 
decimals,  and  the  second  place  is  given  by  the  indication  of  the 
vernier. 

In  barometers  where  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  is  required, 
the  inch  is  divided  into  20  equal  parts  ;  the  vernier  is  made  equal 
in  length  to  24  of  these,  and  is  divided  into  25  equal  parts.  In 
this  case, 

a=1.25  inch, 

n=    26 

a       1.25 

;?-='625=^-^2. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  respective  divisions  then  is 
y^7  part  of  an  inch,  and  its  sign  is  positive ;  hence,  the  index  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vernier,  and  its  indications  sought  by 
counting  upwards  from  the  index,  until  that  division  be  reached, 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  a  division  of  the  fixed  scale. 

383.  In  some  of  the  applications  of  the  barometer,  it  i»  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  safely  portable  from  place  to  place.  This 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways. 

(l.)The  mercury  may  be  enclosed  in  a  leathern  bag^adapted,  in- 
stead of  a  basin,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  If  a  screw  be  applied 
beneath  the  bag,  the  mercury  may,  by  its  pressure,  be  forced  up 
until  it  strike  against  the  top  of  the  tube ;  the  instrument  may 
then  be  carried,  in  an  inverted,  or  in  a  horizontal  position,  with- 
out risk  or  danger  from  the  striking  of  the  mercury  against  the 
top  of  the  tube. 

(2.)  The  open  end  of  a  syphon  barometer,  may  be  made  of 
two  pieces,  united  by  a  stopcock  of  a  material  that  is  not  acted 
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upon  by  mercury.  On  iDclining  the  tube,  the  mercury  strikes 
against  its  top  and  fills  it.  In  this  position,  if  the  stopcock  be 
closed,  the  mercury  will  not  be  able  to  escape  when  the  vertical 
position  of  the  instrument  is  restored ;  neither  can  it  oscillate,  for 
it  will  completely  occupy  the  whole  of  the  tube. 

(3.)  In  the  barometer  of  Gay  Lussac,  the  necessity  of  a  stop- 
cock on  the  open  branch  of  the  syphon,  is  obviated  by  contract- 
ing the  tube  at  the  bend  to  very  small  dimensions,  and  continu- 
ing this  contraction  for  some  distance  up  the  closed  branch  of  the 
tube.  The  external  air  cannot  enter  through  the  tube  thus  con- 
tracted, and  it  may,  therefore,  be  safely  inverted,  and  carried 
from  place  to  place. 

(4.)  In  the  very  perfect  and  complete  portable  barometer  of 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  the  mercury  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
cistern,  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  flexible  diaphragm  of  leather. 
This  is  moved  by  a  screw  until  the  mercury  fills  the  tube.  Over 
the  mercury  an  ivory  float  is  placed,  that  is  brought  by  the  action 
of  the  screw  to  a  mark  on  the  stem,  that  shows  when  the  mercury 
is  at  the  level  whence  the  divisions  on  the  scale  have  been  mea- 
sured. This  float  has  a  ring  between  it  and  the  mercury  that  is 
pressed  up  when  the  mercury  rises,  *  and  closes  the  opening 
through' which  the  float  passes. 

(5.)  In  the  portable  barometer  of  Englefield,  a  cistern  of  wood 
is  cemented  to  the  glass  tube,  and  the  whole  is  packed  in  a  rod 
of  wood,  of  the  size  of  a  common  walking  cane.  A  piston  works 
in  the  cistern,  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  can  be  raised  until  it 
force  the  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  construction  of 
(his  instrument  has  been  much  improved  by  Daniel! ;  partly  in 
some  particulars  that  will  be  stated  in  the  next  section,  and  partly 
by  applying  a  cistern  of  cast-iron,  and  adapting  a  table  to  the 
instrument,  by  which  the  correction  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass 
and  mercury,  by  heat,  can  be  obtained  by  inspection.  The  com- 
parative diameters  of  the  tube  and  cistern  are  also  given,  and  the 
height  at  which  the  scale  has  been  adapted  to  the  tube.  At  all 
other  heights,  a  correction  must  be  applied  for  the  change  of  level 
in  the  cistern,  for  which  this  relation  between  these  diameters  is 
the  element. 

384.  In  filling  the  barometer  with  mercury,  and  applying  the 
scale,  a  variety  of  precautions  are  necessary.  The  mercury  must 
be  purified  by  chemical  means  from  all  extrinsic  substances,  for 
they  will  alter  its  density  ;  but  when  properly  purified,  the  den- 
sity and  character  of  the  mercury  are  always  identical. 

The  mercury  must  be  completely  purged  of  air,  and  air  must 
be  carefully  excluded  from  the  tube ;  for  even  a  small  quantity 
of  air,  rising  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  will  produce  a  considerable 
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depression  in  the  column  of  mercury.  To  separate  both  the  air 
that  is  contained  in  the  mass  of  mercury^  and  that  which  it  can- 
not fail  to  imbibe  in  the  act  of  being  poured  into  the  tube,  the 
mercury  must  be  boiled  in  the  tube  itself.  This  is  done  by  fill- 
ing the  tube  at  first  only  to  a  third  part  of  its  length,  and  boiling ; 
mercury,  that  has  been  heated,  is  then  added  in  several  distinct 
portions,  and  each  successive  portion  is  heated  until  it  boils. 
After  the  tube  is  nearly  filled,  as  it  would  endanger  it  to  complete 
the  boiling,  the  residue  is  added  from  a  parcel  of  mercury  that 
has  been  boiled  separately.  The  reason  of  adding  mercury  that 
has  been  previously  heated,  is  to  prevent  the  glass  from  breaking 
by  being  suddenly  cooled.  The  effectual  exclusion  of  the  air 
may  be  ascertained  after  the  tube  has  been  inverted  in  the  cistern, 
by  inclining  the  tube  until  the  mercury  rises  to  the  top ;  if  it 
strike  hard,  and  with  a  sharp  sound,  the  air  has  been  completely 
driven  off. 

In  affixing  the  scale,  it  is  usual  to  set  it  by  comparison  with 
another  barometer;  but  Daniell  has,  in  all  the  barometers  made 
under  his  direction,  applied  scales  divided  by  actual  measure- 
ment from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin  ;  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  mercury  at  the  time  that  this  division  is  performed, 
is  noted  upon  the  outside  of  the  case  of  the  instrument,  as  the 
neutral  point,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  se6tion« 

The  introduction  of  air,  when  the  barometer  is  inverted  for 
carriage,  and  again  restored  to  its  proper  position  for  use,  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  avoided,  in  barometers  of  the  usual  construction ;  for 
there  is  no  adhesion  between  glass  and  mercury,  by  which  the 
passage  of  an  extrinsic  substance  can  be  prevented.  To  obviate 
this  defect,  Daniell  has  welded  a  ring  of  platinum  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube ;  ))etween  this  and  the  mercury  there  is  an  attraction, 
that  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  air. 

Besides  the  correction  for  temperature,  a  correction  is  required 
for  a  depression  caused  in  the  mercury  by  capillary  action. 

385.  Although  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  about  30  inches,  yet  it  is  far  from  standing  constantly 
at  that  height.  It  is  found  on  the  contrary  to  vary  ip  a  greater 
or  less  degree  at  every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  va- 
riations of  the  same  character  are  found  to  take  place  at  all  alti- 
tudes that  have  been  reached.  These  variations  are  either  peri- 
odical or  accidental.  In  equatorial  regions  the  former  are  the 
more  important ;  but  in  temperate  climates,  the  periodic  variations 
appear,  on  a  first  inspection,  to  be  completely  masked  by  those 
which  are  accidental  The  whole  amount  of  variation  too,  appears 
to  increase  as  we  recede  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  although  it 
is  influenced  in  a  very  great  degree  by  local  circumstances.  Thus 
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at  New- York  the  variatioo  does  not  much  exceed  1^  inches, 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  as  great  as  3  inches. 

To  separate  the  accidental  from  the  periodic  variations  in  the 
barometer,  a  long  series  of  observations  must  be  made,  at  hours 
of  the  day  chosen  for  their  adaptation  to  the  purpose.  If  the 
mean  height  be  alone  sought,  the  hour  of  noon  is  well  suited,  and 
a  series  of  observations,  continued  for  some  years,  will  show 
whether  there  be  any  change  due  to  the  season  of  the  year.  For 
the  horary  oscillation^,  more  frequent  observations  must  be  made. 
In  temperate  climates,  Ramond  has  proposed  as  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  the  hours  of  0  A.  M.,  noon,  3,  and  9  P.  M. 
Daniel!  has  directed  the  use  of  the  hours  3,  and  9  A.  M.,  and  3 
and  9  P.  M.  If  no  more  than  three  observations  are  to  be  made, 
the  latter  author  has  chosen  8  A.  M.,  4  P.  M.,  and  midnight. 
Under  the  equator,  Humboldt  has  shown  that  the  maximum  of 
height  takes  place  at  the  hours  of  9  A.  M.,  and  IIP.  M.,  the 
minimum  at  4  A.  M.,  and  4  P.  M.  In  Paris,  Ramond  has  shown 
that  the  times  of  maximum  and  minimum,  vary  with  the  season  ; 
in  winter  the  hours  of  the  maximum  are  9  A.  M.,  and  9  P.  M., 
of  the  minimum  at  3  A.  M  ;  in  summer  the  maxima  occur  at  8 
A.  M.,  and  11  P.  M.,  the  minimum  at  4  P.  M.  These  horary 
variations  appear  to  be  less  in  high  latitudes  than  at  the  equator, 
while  the  accidental  variations  follow,  as  has  been  stated,  a  dif- 
ferent law. 

386.  These  variations  are  the  consequence  and  indications  of 
changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Those  which  vre 
have  styled  accidental,  are  from  long  experience  found  to  produce 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  nature  of  the  change 
portended,  is  however  different  in  different  countries,  and  there 
is  but  one  general  rule,  namely,  that  a  sudden  fall  of  the  mer* 
cury  always  portends  a  high  wind. 

The  barometer  may  therefore  be  used  to  prognosticate  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  will  be  effectual  for  this  purpose,  wherever  a 
number  of  observations  has  been  made  sufficient  to  detect  the  law, 
that  the  variations  of  the  one  follow  in  respect  to  the  other.  It 
is  also  used  to  great  advantage  on  ship-bo^rd,  to  foretell  gales  of 
wind. 

387.  As  the  barometer  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  as  this  pressure  varies,  §  366,  with  a  change 
in  the  distance  from  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth,  or  with  the 
altitude  of  the  place  of  observation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
barometer  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  differences  in  al- 
titude, and  ascertaining  the  absolute  height  of  places  above  the 
ocean.  The  principle  on  which  this  may  be  performed,  has  al- 
ready been  stated  in  §  366. 
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If  the  atmosphere  were  of  uniform  temperature  throughout,  we 
have  from  (381),  for  the  value  of  the  difference  of  level  ^, 

ar=m.(log.  P— logj)); 

or,  as  the  colmnns  of  mercuiy  in  the  barometer  are  the  measures  of 
the  pressures,  P  and  p,  we  maj  consider  those  letters  as  repre- 
senting the  number  of  inches  and  decimals  in  those  columns  re- 
spectively. 

The  value  of  the  constant  co-efficient  m,  is  determined  by  expe- 
riment, and  is,  by  the  observations  of  Gen.  Roy,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice,  and  estimated  in  English  measure,  10000  fii- 
thoms.     Hence, 

2=10000  (log.  P— log.  p), 
or  in  feet, 

«=60000  (log.  P— log.  f)  .  (398) 

The  height  of  the  columns  of  mercury  is  afiected  by  tempera- 
ture ;  hence,  a  correction  must  be  applied  to  the  observed 
columns  of  mercury  to  reduce  them  to  a  common  temperature. 

Mercury  expands  itself  0.0001016  of  its  bulk  at  32'',  for  every 
degree  of  heat :  hence,  if  the  temperature  of  the  columns  of  mer- 
cury be  known,  the  reduction  of  each  to  that  standard  temperature 
is  easy,  and  the  mode  obvious.  No  sensible  error  can  arise, 
however,  in  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  from  considering 
the  above  fraction  as  the  rate  of  expansion  between  the  tempera- 
tures which  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  has  at  the  two  stations. 
Hence,  the  correction  may  be  applied  to  but  one  of  the  columns, 
and  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  so,  to  that  which  has  the  lowest 
temperature,  and  which  will  most  commonly  be  that  observed 
.  at  the  highest  station.  If  T,'  and  i\  be  the  two  temperatures,  the 
co-efficient  denoting  this  correction  will  be 

1  +0.0001016  (T'— r)  .     .  (394) 

Difference  of  temperature  will  also  affect  the  density  of  the  air ; 
and  hence  the  difference  of  the  heiidit  of  the  mercurial  columns 
will  not  be  the  same  at  other  temperatures,  at  each  or  either  of  the 
places,  as  it  would  be,  had  both  the  temperature  of  32°.  A  cor- 
rection is  therefore  needed  for  this  cause,  which  wiU  affect  the  co- 
efficient m.  Air  dilates,  as  has  been  stated,  §  367,  0.002083  of 
its  bulk,  for  every  degree  of  temperature  reckoned  from  32®.^  This 
fi^ction,  therefore,  is  not  constant  at  all  temperatures.  *  It  is, 
however,  usual  to  consider  it  as  puch,  and  to  apply  it,  by  means  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations,  above  the  free-i 
zing  point :  hence,  the  correction  consists  in  multiplying  m  by 

1+0.002083  (-^ 32°)  , 

or  which  is  the  same,  by 

1+0.0010416  (T+<— 64°)  .  (395) 

49 
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Tha  (Snmulf  (393)  tMrfore  b^om^s,  wbait  theso  porrectioiis 
axe  taJfen  ioto  accounti 

*=  10000  [1 +0.001041  (T+t— 64)1 , 

P (396) 

*^8-        p  [1+0.0001016  (T'— f )]  . 

This  formula  is  suflSciently  near  the  truth  for  most  of  the  cases 
that  can  occur  in  practice.  When  much  accuracy  is  required,  and 
Qspeciall J  where  the  difference  of  level  is  great,  there  are  other 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account. 

(1).  The  mean  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  af- 
fected by  the  difference  in  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  at  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  according  to  the  law  in  §  100.  A  correction, 
'  therefore,  may  be  needed  on  this  account ;  the  element  of  which 
is  the  latitude'of  the  place.  This,  however,  is  at  most  small, 
and  is  generally  neglected. 

(e).  A  more  important  cause  of  error  exists  in  the  mixture  of 
atmospheric  air  with  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  subject  to  different 
laws  of  pressure  and  equilibrium.  It  has  been  considered  by  an 
authority  of  no  less  weight  than  that  of  Laplace,  to  be  impracti- 
cable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  apply  a  correction 
for  this  circumstance.  This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  over- 
come by  Daniell,  who  has  shown  that  his  hygrometer  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  ;  and  has  published  tables  that  accompany  it, 
by  means  of  which  this  correction  can  be  applied.  These  tables, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  may  be  seen  on  re- 
ference to  the  <^  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  edited  at  the 
British  Institution'%  No  25. 

S88.  In  applying  the  barometer  as  a  measure  of  differences  of 
level^  several  precautions  are  necessary.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
observations  being  afieeted  by  the  periodic,  and  still  more  by 
the  skccidental  variations  in  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  should  be  made  simultaneously  at  the  two  places  whose  dif- 
ference of  level  is  sought.  Hence,  two  observers,  and  two  instni- 
Qieots,  are  necessary. 

'fhe  barometers  should  each,  have  a  therniometer  inclosed  ia 
their  c^se,  in  ordei;  to  mark  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  they 
contain.     These  are  called  the  Attached  Thermometers* 

Each  observer  should  be  furnished  with  a  separate  thermome- 
ter, to  note  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

One  of  the  observers  remaining  stationary,  the  other  may  move 
with  his  instruments  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  observe  at  a 
number  of  stations.     In  order  to  a  comparison  of  observations, 
the  observer  who  remains  at  the  same  place  should  take  observa- 
i  tions  at  prescribed  intervals  of  time,  say  from  10'  to  15';  the  one 

who  proceeds  from  place  to  place,  should  note  the  time  of  each 
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nsf  his  observations.  Those  tieai^i  ih  point  of  timei  ttmit  of  course 
be  taken  as  the  objects  of  comparison. 

The  calculation  is  performed  as  follows :  The  column  of  mer- 
cury at  the  station  whose  temperature  is  lowest^  is  to  be  corrected 
for  that  element  This  correction  consists  in  adding  to  the 
height  of  that  column,  its  continual  product  by  (he  constant  frac- 
tion O.OOOlOieyand  by  the  dffferencdofthe  indications  of  the  two 
attached  themiomefefii. 

The  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  the  other  column  of 
mercury,  and  this  corrected  column  is  then  to  be  taken. 

This  difference  multiplied  by  lOOOO,  is  the  approximate  differ- 
ence of  altitude  between  the  two  stations  in  fathoms^  and  is  ob- 
tained at  onco;  by  moving  the  decimal  point  four  places  to  the 
right 

The  approximate  difikrence  of  level  is  lastly  to  be  corrected, 
for  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations 
from  32°.  This  correction  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  excess 
of  the  mean  of  the  two  detached  theratometerg  above  M^^  or  their 
defcet  below  99^9  by  the  eonstant  Anclioii  O.OMOSS,  fnd  the  pro- 
duct by  the  approximate  altitude.  This  eorretftton  is  added  when 
this  mean  temperature  exceeds  92°|  and  subtracted  when  it 
is  less.  ^ 

389.  If  the  correction  for  the  moisture  of  the  atmospherei 
whose  element  is  obtained  from  the  indications  of  the  hygrometer 
of  Daniel],  is  not  empfeyed,  it  will  be  better  to  substitute  for 
the  constant  fraction  O.0Q2O63,  which  represents  the  expansion 
of  dry  atmospheric  air  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter, the  fraction  0.00244,  whiekby  the  experimentaof  Gen.  Royi 
is  consistent  with  a  mean  state  of  moisture. 

The  co-efficient  m,  which  we  have  stated  at  10000  fathoms, 
has  been  inferred  by  Raymond,  from  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions, to  be  1 8336  metres^  at  the  latitude  of  45**»  This  is  equivaknt . 
to  10025  fathoms,  and  makes  the  number  given  in  our  formula 
in  error,  about  ^\^ih,  part  The  whole  change  in  the  intensity  of 
gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  is,  as  has  been  shown,  §  1 00, 
^l^th  pert  of  the  force  of  gravity,  oo  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
having  a  spherical  figure. ;  but  in  consequence  ef  the  spheroidal 
figure  of  the  earth,  the  apparent  intensity  is  still  farther  lessened 
at  the  equator,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  forces  is,  §  290,  actually 
as  great  as  i4^i  or  more  exactly  0.005674. 

As  the  value  of  m  is  determined  for  the  latitude  of*  45®,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  reduce  observations  at  other  latitudes,  to  the  lati- 
tude of  45°.     The  value  of  the  correction  may  be  thus  found : 

Let  g  be  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  equatxNr;  /die  centrifiigel 
force  there,  will  be  =0.006674  g. 
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From  (294),  we  have  for  the  value  of /«  the  forc^  of  gmvitj  in 
lat  46°, 

y=g+/8m.«45°=g+i/; 
whence 

for  the  force  g ,  at  any  other  latitude  L,  we  have 

BubfltitutiDg  the  value  of  g,  from  the  foregoing  equation, 

gr'=y— i/+/«in."  L, 
or 

5r-r— i/(l— 2«n.»L); 
but  as 

COS.  2  L=l — 2  sin."  L  ; 
we  obtain 

fir'=y— J/.  COS.  2  L ; 
and  substituting  the  value  of/, 

^=y— ^.002837  COS.  2  L . 

Whence  a  correction  mav  be  deduced  to  be  applied  to  the  quan- 
tity z^  in  the  formula,  wnen  the  height  is  considerable,  and  the 
latitude  distant  from  45"". 
The  formula  for  the  complete  calculation  then  becomes, 
«=10000  (1—0.002837  cos.  2  L)  . 


fl +0.002083  ("2""— 32)  n . 


I       r^ 


|>[1+0.0001061  (T'— f)] 

We  annex  a  form  of  the  calculation 

EXAMPLE. 

Colctikrftofi  of  thediffertnce  in  leod  of  two  staiionB,  A  and  B,  ai  which 
the  following  ohservations  were  made  coiemporaneoudy. 

A  28.691  T=84°  T=76^6     .        46°.32' 

B  28.791  <=78°  f=82°  46. 


T+/ 

— 32^=^49°    T'— /'=— 6^.6     2L=91^32' 
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log.  0.  002837=  7.46286  log.  28.691  =  1.46775 
log.  COS.  91o.32'=-8.42746  log.  27.791  =  1.44390 
log — 0.000076=        6.88032 


log.  [1  +  (0.0001061  X— 5.6)  =0.99946]=       9.99976 


1.44365 
141  =  10000X0.01410 


log 


141=2.14922 


tog.  [1 +(0.002083  X  49)  =  1.10207]  =o'.04221 

log.  -  [(1—0,000076) =0.999924] =9.99999 

*^«-      -----         166.39  fathoms  =2.19142 

6 


932.34  feet 
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^If  we  take  iii=60160  feet,  the  hist  part  of  the  calculation  wifl 

log.  0.0140     =8.14922 

log.  60160               =4.77924 

log.  1.10207  =0.04221 

log.  0.999924=9.99999 


log.        934.68  ft.      =2.97066 
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CHAPT£K  XI. 

Ov  THB  Atteaction  ov  CoMKsroiv. 

390.  Tba  conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  that  have  been 
iQTestigftted  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are  occasionally  afiected 
by  an  action  that  takes  place  between  their  particles,  and  those  of 
aqlid  bodies  in  contact  v^ith  them.  This  action  is  called  the  At- 
traction of  Cohesion,  or  from  the  most  remarkable  class  of  the 
phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rise,  Capillary  Attraction. 

The  existence  of  this  attraction,  and  its  capability  of  exerting 
a  determinate  force,  may  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  experiment* 

if  a  disk  of  any  substance  that  is  capable  of  being  moistened  by 
a  liquid,  be  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  and  counter- 
poised by  weights  j  and  if  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  be  raised 
from  beneath,  until  its  surface  just  touch  the  disk,  tiiey  will  be 
found  to  adhere.  This  adhesion  may  be  overoome  by  adding 
weights  to  the  opposite  arm  of  the  balance  ;  or  rather  the  disk 
may  be  drawn  away  from  the  mass  of  liquid,  for  it  will  still  carry 
with  it  a  film  of  the  liquid  ;  and  the  force  exerted  by  the  addi- 
tional weight  does  not  overcome  the  cohesive  force,  but  only  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  that  exists  between  the  particles  of  the 
liquid. 

» 

391.  Phenomena  due  to  the  same  cause  are  observed  in  a  va- 
riety of  cases.  Thus :  the  surface  of  water  or  alcohol,  in  a  glass 
vesfetel,  is  slightly  raised  around  the  edges ;  if  the  glass  be  di- 
minished in  size,  the  elevation  of  the  fluid  at  the  edge  will  in- 
crease ;  and  in  a  tube  of  glass  of  small  diameter,  a  column  will 
be  supported  within  it,  when  plunged  in  a  liquid,  above  the  level 
of  the  general  surface.  In  tubes  of  very  small  diameter,  called, 
from  their  size.  Capillary  Tubes,  this  column  may  amount  to  some 
inches. 

In  other  cases,  a  depression  exists  within  the  tube ;  thus,  when 
one  of  glass  is  immersed  in  mercury,  that  liquid  will  be  obviously 
lower  within  the  tube  than  it  is  without. 

In  cases  where  the  liquid  is  raised  in  a  tube,  its  upper  surface 
assumes  a  concave  form,  which,  in  small  tubes,  differs  but  little 
from  a  portion  of  a  sphere  ;  and  in  cases  where  a  liquid  is  de- 
pressed, the  upper  surface  is  convex. 

Similar  phenomena  occur  between  two  tubes  of  different  di- 
ameters, placed  one  within  the  other,  and  between  two  parallel 
plates.     If  two  plates  are  inclined  to  each  other,  and  meet  at  one 
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of  their  edgesi  the  liquid  will  rise  between  tbenii  ite  tirfftce  as- 
sjuming  the  form  of  a  curve. 

Two  solid  bodies  that  would  not  otherwise  adhere,  Day  be 
made  to  stiek  together  with  considerable  force,  by  this  action. 
Thus,  if  two  plates  of  glass  be  moistened  with  water,  anc  then 
pressed  together,  they  require  a  considerable  effort  to  separate 
them  ;  and  two  plates  of  polished  brass  may  be  in  the  samo  man- 
ner united  by  oil  or  melted  tallow.  In  the  latter  case*  tae  in- 
terposed substance  becomes  solid  on  cooling,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  resists  an  effort  to  separate  the  plates,  beeoaies  very 

freat  In  general  terms,  when  two  solid  bodies  are  made  t)  co- 
ere  by  the  intervention  of  a  substance  that  can  be  applied  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  which  afterwards  becomes  solid,  the  cohesicn  is 
rendered  more  intense.  This  principle  is  applied  in  the  process 
of  soldering  the  metals. 

392.  In  order  to  examine  the  phenomena  of  the  rise  of  liqijds 
in  capillary  tubes  : 

Let  OS  suppose  a  prismatic  tube,  standing  in  a  vertical  poii- 
tioii;  that  ils  sides  are  perpendicular  to  its  base  ;  anl  that  it  « 
supported  in  a  vessel,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  plunges  it  its  base 
into  a  liquid  of  such  a  nature  as  to  rise  in  the  tube  abosre  its  na^ 
tural  level. 

%The  attraction  of  the  tube  has  a  very  limited  sphere  oi  actipn, 
for  the  height  to  which  fluids  rise  in  tubes  of  different  diickness, 
provided  their  interior  diameters  be  the  same,  is  constant    Any 
small  column  of  the  liquid,  situated  in  or  near  the  axis  of  thetube, 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  attraction,  but  nrast  be  supported  ^ 
tfie  action  of  the  adjacent  columns  of  fluid.    It  is  therefore  clear, 
that  the  action  of  the  tube  upon  the  column  immediately  in  contact . 
with  it,  is  the  final  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  whole  mass.     A 
rinff  of  the  fluid  is  first  raised  ;  this  raises  a  second ;  the  second 
a  third,  and  so  cm,  until  the  weight  of  the  fluid  exactly  balances 
the  aittractive  forces  that  are  exerted  by  ^e  sides  of  the  tube.    In 
order  to  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  let  us  conceive 
the  tube  to  be  produced  in  the  form  of^a  syphon,  by  a  part  of  no 
thiclmess,  and  which,  therefore,  does  not  by  its  attraction  inter- 
fere with  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  jand  does  not  prevent  the 
re-actton  of  the  fluid  partieles  contained  within  it  upon  those  in 
the  tube*    It  is  obvious  thai  the  column  contained  within  this 
ima^nary  tube,  will  exactiy  replace,  in  its  fluid  action,  the  whole 
mass  contained  in  the  vessel ;  and  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  the 
pressure  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube  must  be  identical.     But 
the  columns  of  fluid  in  the  two  branches  are  of  unequal  heights  ; 
the  difference  of  pressure  that  results  from  this  inequality,  must, 
therefore,  be  counteracted  by  the  attractions  of  the  prism  and  the 
fluid ;  these  are  exerted  in  a  vertical  direction  in  the  original 
branch  of  the  tube. 
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As  the  primi  is  assuined  to  be  vertical,  its  base  is  horizontal. 
The  fluid  contained  in  the  additional  tube,  is  attracted  vertically 
/lown  wards:  (1,)  by  its  own  particles;  (2,)  by  the  fluid  that  sur- 
rounds it  But  these  two  attractions  are  counteracted  by  the  like 
attractions  tiiat  the  fluid  contained  in  the  second  vertical  branch 
sustains.  The  fluid  of  the  vertical  branch  of  the  second  tid»e  is 
besides  attracted  vertically  upwards  by  the  fluid  in  the  first  tube. 
But  this  attraction  is  destroyed  by  the  attraction  the  former  exerts 
upon  the  latter  column  of  fluid.  These  reciprocal  attractions 
ma^  therefore  be  disregarded. 

Finally  the  fluid  in  the  second  tube  is  attracted  vertically  upwards 
by  the  first  tube ;  hence  there  results  a  vertical  force  that  contri- 
butes to  destroy  the  excess  of  pressure  due  to  the  elevation  of  the 
fluid  in  the  first  tube.  This  force  tends  to  destroy  the  excess  of 
pressure  exerted  in  opposition  to  it,  by  the  column  of  fluid  raised 
m  the  original  tube  above  the  general  level. 
This  force  we  shall  call  P. 

The  forces  that  act  upon  the  fluid  contained  in  the  original 
tube,  are  as  follows  : 

( 1 .)  It  is  attracted  by  itself ;  but  as  the  reciprbcal  attractions  of 

HxQ  /^articles  of  a  solid  body  do  not  cause  any  motion,  we  may  ab- 

itrf  ct  this  attraction,  for  we  may,  in  a  tube  of  unifonn  bore,  sland- 

inf  in  a  vertical  position,  consider  the  vertical  pressure  as  if  it 

.    wftre  produced  by  a  solid  body  filling  the  tube. 

/  (2.)  The  elevated  fluid  is  attracted  downwards  by  the  liquid  co- 
lumn contained  in  the  part  beneath  the  level  of  the  external  fluid ; 
but  it  attracts  in  its  turn  with  an  equal  force,  and  these  attractions 
mutually  destroy  each  other.       • 

(3.)  The  fluid  is  also  attracted  downwards  by  the  fluid  that  sur- 
*  rounds  the  ideal  prolongation  of  the  tube ;  hence  there  results 
a  vertical  force  directed  downwards,  that  we  shall  call  —  P,  its 
sign  being  negative,  in  order  to  represent  that  its  direction  is  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  force  P.  The  forces  would  be  exactly  equal 
if  the  tube  were  composed  of  the  same  material  with  the  fluid. 
Their  inequality  is  therefore  due  to  the  diflerence  in  the  intensity 
of  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by  the  particles  of  the  fluid  upon 
each  other,  and  by  the  particles  of  the  tube  upon  those  of  the  fluid. 
If  we  take  r  and  r'  to  represent  these  respective  intensities,  we 
have 

P  :  P'  :  :  r  :  r'.  (398) 

(4.)  The  fluid  in  the  first  tube  is  attracted  vertically  upwards  by 
the  matter  of  the  tube,  and  this  force  is  obviously  equal  to  P. 
The  whole  of  the  attractive  forces  that  act,  are,  therefore, 

2  P— P',  (399) 

and  they  are  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  jhat  they  raise. 

If  ^  represent  the  force  of  gravity,  D  the  density  of  the  fluid, 
and  V  the  volume  of  the  elevated  column, 

^  DV=2P— F.  (400) 
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It  is  obvious  from  this  equation,  that  the  quantity  T,  will  always 
have  the  same  sign  with  the  quantity  2  P — ^P'. 
Hence: 

393.  When  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  for  each 
other  is  half  that  which  the  particles  of  the  tube  have  for  those 
of  the  fluid,  the  level  within  and  without  the  tube  will  be 
the  same  ;  when  the  former  is  less  than  half  the  latter,  the  fluid 
will  be  raised  ;  but  when  it  is  greater,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  will 
be  depressed. 

The  action  toeing  exerted  at  imperceptible  distances,  will  only 
be  felt  by  the  columns  in  in^ediate  contact  with  the  tube  ;  we 
may,  in  consequence,  neglect  the  curvature  of  the  tube,  and  con- 
sider it  as  developed  into  a  plane  surface. 

The  attractive  force,  P,  will  therefore  be  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  this  plane,  and  may  be  represented  by  r  C,  C  being  the 
contour  of  the  surface.    And  for  a  like  reason, 

F=r'C; 
whence 

^DV=(2r— 1^)0,  (401) 

This  formula  is  applicable  to  all  the  cases  that  have  been  ob- 
served in  practice,  and  the  results  that  flow  from  it  are  consistent 
with  observation. 

In  cylindrical  tubes ; 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  interior  of  the  tube,  h  the  height  of 
the  column,  measured  from  the  level  of  the  fluid  without,  to  the 
curved  surface  it  supports  or  depresses.  The  volume  of  this 
column  is 

^d'k.  (402) 

To  this,  must  be  added  the  volume  of  the  meniscus  in  which 
it'terminotes,  which  will  be  the  diflerence  between  the  volume  <^ 
a  cylinder,  whose  height  and  base  are  both  equal  to  a,  and  tb% 
hemisphere  whose  radius  is  a, 'or  to 

*(^ — ""a""'  ^^  simply  to  -g-. 

The  whole  volume  of  fluid  raised,  will  therefore  be 

1 

and  the  contour  of  the  base  G,  is 

2«ti; 
substituting  these  values  fai  the  foregoing  equation,  we  have 

gD  (ir<r'fc+ir<JF»)  =  (2r— r')  2^a ;  (403) 

and  dividing  by  ^roj 

50 
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If  the  tubes  be  of  the  same  material^  and  be  plunged  in  the 
same  fluid,  whose  temperature  is  constant^  r,  r',  g  and  D  will  be 
the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  second  member  of  the  equation 
wiU  be  a  constant  quantity,  which  we  may  call  A,  and 

a  (^+1)  =A.  (405) 

whence 

*+i=^.  (406) 

When  lifee  tube  is  small,  the  height,  K  is  groat,  coippared  with 

a 
the  radius  a,  and  the  quantity  a«  may  be  neglected,  or  will  be 

masked  by  the  errors  of  observation ;  we  may  therefoie  assume, 

fe=^.  (407) 

Hence : 

394.  In  capillary  tubes,  liquids  will  rise  or  be  depressed,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  between  the  attractive  forces  stated  in  the 
preceding  section,  to  heights  inversely  proportioned  to  the  di- 
ameters of  the  tubes. 

Applying  the  formula  (402),  by  a  similar  method,  to  the  case 
of  two  parallel  solid  surfaces,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other, 
which  we  shall  call  d,  we  would  obtain 

*=T-  (*08) 

Hence : 

A  liquid  will  be  raised  or  depressed  between  two  parallel 
plates,  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  to  heights. that  are 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  distances  between  the  plates; 
and  these  heights  will  be  the  same  as  those  to  which  the  same 
liquid  would  rise  in  a  tube  of  the  same  material  with  the  plates, 
whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

Two  concentric  tubes,  or  a  tube  surrounding  a  solid  cylinder, 
may  be  considered  as  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  the  liquid  will  rise  be- 
tween them  to  half  the  height  it  would  in  a  tube  whose  diameter 
is  equal  to  their  distance. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Laplace,  which,  neglecting  certain  small 
quantities,  coincides  with  the  observations  of  former  experi- 
menters, but  which  by  the  more  accurate  experiments  of  Gay  Lus- 
sac,  has  been  found  to  be  true,  even  in  its  full  extent ;  the  refine- 
ments introduced  by  the  latter,  having  enabled  him  to  detect  the 
small  variations  in  level  that  had  escaped  those  who  preceded 
him. 

Laplace  has  also  inrestigated  the  nature  of  the  surface  that 
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would  be  assumed  by  a  liquid.  We  have  not  space,  nor  would 
it  be  consistent  with  an  elementary  treatise,  to  enter  into  his 
beautiful  and  complete  analysis;  we  shall,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  stating  the  results  of  observation  which  are  con- 
firmed by  the  theory. 

In  tubes  of  small  diameter,  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  whether 
elevated  or  depressed,  is  always  spherical ;  but  in  the  former  case, 
it  is  a  concave  portion,  in  the  latter,  a  convex  one,  of  a  sphere. 

395.  Aeriform  fluids  are  also  affected  by  capillary  attraction  ; 
and  this  is,  in  some  cases  so  intense,  as  to  condense  them  into  a 
volume  considerably  less  than  that  which  they  occupy  under  or- 
dinary pressures.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  is^ 
the  absorption  of  the  gases  by  charcoal.  This  substance,  when 
recently  burnt,  takes  up  within  twenty-four  hours,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Saussure,  of 

Ammonia 
Muriatic  Acid  Gas 
Sulphurous  Acid 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Nitrous  Oxide 
Carbonic  Acid 
Oleiiant  Gas 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen      / . 
Hydrogen 

Solutions  also,  generally  ranked  among  chemical  phenomena, 
are  unquestionably  due  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  particles 
of  the  solvent  upon  those  of  the  solid ;  and  this  attraction  is  op- 
posed by  the  attraction  of  aggregation  that  the  particles  of  the 
latter  have  for  each  other.  The  mixture  of  liquids,  particularly 
when  attended  with  the  diminution  of  bulk  called  Concentration, 
may  be  also  included  among  the  cases  of  cohesive  attraction. 
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OF  THE  MOTION  OF  FLUIDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Liquids. 

396.  We  may^  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  D'Alem* 
bert  to  the  equations  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  deduce  the  gene* 
ral  equations  of  their  motion.  These  equations  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  are  incapable  of  complete  integration. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  more  usual  to  proceed  by  means  of  an  hy«> 
pothesis,  that  appears  at  first  sight  to  approximate  to  the  truth. 
This  hypothesis  considers  the  fluid  to  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  horizontal  layers  or  strata,  and  that  the  particles  in  each  of 
these  separate  layers  have  a  common  velocity.  Each  of  the 
layers  then  would  continue  parallel  to  itself,  and  is  composed  of 
the  self-same  particles  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  its  mo- 
tion ;  and  any  given  layer  will  descend  and  occupy  the  place  of 
that  which  is  immediately  beneath  it,  and  so  in  succession. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  liquid  contained 
in  a  vessel  of  irregular  figure,  it  might  be  demonstrated,  that  in 
moving  through  it,  each  difierent  layer  will  have  a  velocity  in- 
versely proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  vessel  at 
wbich  this  layer  is  situated. 

This  hypothesis  is,  however,  in  many  cases,  at  utter  va* 
riance  with  what  is  observed  in  practice.  When,  for  instance, 
a  liquid  is  placed  in  a  prismatic  vessel  that  is  permitted  to  dis- 
charge itself  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom,  the  surface  ceases 
at  once  to  be  level,  being  depressed  immediately  above  the  ori- 
fice. The  surface,  therefore,  becomes  concave,  and  the  particles 
that  compose  it,  instead  of  tending  to  descend  in  a  horizontal  layer, 
appear  to  move,  as  it  were,  Upon  an  inclined  plane,  to  the  point 
that  is  most  depressed,  an4  thence  to  descend  vertically  to  the 
orifice.     Not  only  does  this  tendency  to  the  vertical  line  appear 
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at  the  surface,  but  it  is  also  manifested  in  the  inferior  strata :  thus, 
if  a  liquid  of  less  density  be  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
that  is  first  introduced  into  the  vessel,  it  speedily  joins  the  de- 
scending current  and  passes  out;  but  it  does  not  pass  out  unmix- 
ed, for  the  two  liquids  are  intimately  mingled,  until  the  whole  of 
the  lighter  be  discharged.  This  tendency  in  the  lower  strata, 
towards  the  column  that  is  immediately  above  the  orifice,  is  also 
manifested  by  placing  in  the  vessel  powders  of  a  density  equal  to 
that  of  the  liquid  ;  these  will  be  seen  to  move  towards  the  orifice, 
in  curves  of  various  degrees  of  convergence,  and  will  unite  them- 
selves with  the  effluent  stream. 

397.  These  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  each  particle  of  the  liquid  descends  towards  the  orifice  ex> 
actly  as  if  it  were  unconnected  with  the  surrounding  mass.  It 
would  therefore  acquire  an  uniformly  accelerated  velocity ;  the  co- 
lumn would  be  broken,  and  spaces  left  between  the  particles,  to- 
wards which  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  liquid  would  impel  other 
particles,  that  would  thus  join  in  the  current,  and  occupy  th« 
void  spaces  of  the  column. 

If  the  orifice  be  pierced  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  particles 
of  liquid  will  still  move  towards  it  like  falling  bodies,  but  will 
describe  a  curve  instead  of  a  vertical  line.  If  the  orifice  be 
made  in  a  part  of  the  vessel  that  will  permit  it  to  be  directed  up- 
wards, the  particles  will  again  reach  it,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  bodies  moving,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity,  upon  curved  surfaces-  whose  tangents  make  with 
a  horizontal  line,  the  same  angle  that  the  direction  of  the  orifice 
makes  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

When  the  motion  begins,  the  particles  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  orifice,  move  from  a  state  of  rest ;  and  those  that  lie  be- 
tween them  and  the  surface  cannot  be  accelerated  without  accele- 
rating those  beneath  them  ;  thus  a  resistance  will  be  opposed  to 
the  descent  that  will  for  a  time  prevent  the  particles  that  proceed 
from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  from  acquiring  the  velocity  a  falling 
solid  body  would  attain  in  passing  through  the  same  space.  The 
time  for  which  this  resistance  will  produce  an  appreciable  effect  is 
but  short,  for  so  soon  as  the  first  particle  that  issues  shall  have 
fallen  through  a  space  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  above  the 
orifice,  its  velocity  will  become  equal  to  that  of  the  particles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  surface,  would  acquire  at  the  orifice  \  and  it  will 
no  longer  retard  the  column  that  follows  it. 

If  the  fluid  move  in  a  vessel  of  variable  section,  its  velocity  does 
not  vary  with  the  area,  but  there  is  a  column  or  vein  that  moves 
in  it,  precisely  as  if  it  were  in  a  prismatic  vessel,  while  in  the 
parts  whose  areas  are  greatest,  eddies  are  formed.     The  nature 
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and  character  of  these  eddies  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
hereafter. 

The  vein  that  moves  according  to  the  law  of  gravity,  will  be 
resisted  by  the  viscidity  of  the  neighbouring  particles  of  the  li- 
quid ;  it  will  also  be  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  particles 
that  join  it  in  its  course  having  a  less  velocity  than  those  which 
proceed  from  a  higher  level.  The  former  will  receive  a  part  of 
the  motion  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole  will  move  forward  with  a 
common  velocity.  If  the  vein  nearly  fill  up  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  moving,  it  will  meet  with  a  resistance  analagous  to  friction 
from  the  sides,  and  will  be  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion. 

If  these  circumstances  be  left  out  of  account,  we  may  consider 
the  velocity  of  any  part  of  a  vein  of  a  gravitating  liquid  in  mo- 
tion, to  be  such  as  would  be  due  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  above  the  point  whose  motion  is  considered.  In  some 
cases,  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred  are  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  may  safely  be  neglected  ;  in  others,  they  afiect  the  ve- 
locity in  a  high  degree,  and  even  render  constant  that  motion 
which  would  otherwise  be  uniformly  accelerated. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  different  cases 
of  the  motion  of  liquids.  The  more  important  of  these  cases  are 
five  in  number  :  viz., 

(1.)  The  motion  of  liquids  that  issue  from  orifices  pierced  in 
thin  plates. 

(2.)  The  motion  of  liquids  through  orifices  cut  in  thick  plates, 
or  through  short  tubes  adapted  to  orifices. 

(3.)  The  motion  of  liquids  in  long  tubes  or  pipes. 

(4.)  The  motion  of  liquids  in  open  channels. 

(5.)  The  motion  of  liquids  over  the  edges  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  irregular  sides  of  the  vessel  or  basin  that  contains  them. 

We  shall  take  up  the  consideration  of  these  several  cases  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Motion  of  Lk^uids  through  orifices  pierced  in  thin- 
plates. 

398.  If  we  abstract  the  circumstances  of  which  we  haye  spo- 
ken in  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  a  liquid,  on  reaching  an  orifice, 
will  haye  a  velocity  due  to  the  height  of  the  leyel  Qf  the  liquid 
aboye  the  orifice.    To  represent  this  in  a  formula : 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  liquid  issues ;  K  the  verti- 
cal height  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice;  gtfae 
measure  of  the  force  of  gravity ;  then  by  (61), 

f?=i/2gfc.  (409) 

From  this  formula  a  variety  of  consequences  immediately  fol- 
low. 

(1.)  If  the  vessel  be  kept  constantly  full,  the  velocities  of  the 
efiSuent  fluids,  from  any  orifice  given  in  position,  is  constant. 

(2.)  From  orifices  pierced  at  diflerent  heights  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel  kept  constantly  full,  the  velocities  are  as  the  square  roots 
of  the  depths  of  the  orifices  beneath  the  leyel  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

(3.)  If  the  vessel  be  permitted  to  enu)ty  itself,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  liquid  will  issue  from  a  given  aperture  is  equally 
retarded. 

(4.)  As  none  of  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  spoken 
will  afiect  the  area  of  the  column  of  liquid,  discharged  from  a 
given  orifice,  the  quantities  discharged  in  the  elements  of  the 
time  will  be  directly  proportioned  to  the  velocities. 

Therefore,  as  in  a  vessel  permitted  to  empty  itself,  the  velocities 
are  uniformly  retarded,  it  is  obvious  from  §  49,  that  twice  as 
much  liquid  should  flow  from  a  given  orifice,  in  the  unit  of  time, 
when  the  vessel  is  kept  constantly  full,  as  should  flow  from  the 
same  orifice  in  the  same  time,  when  the  vessel  is  permitted  to 
empty  itself;  and  so,  when  the  vessel  is  permitted  to  empty  it- 
self, it  should  occupy  twice  as  much  time  to  discharge  a  given 
quantity,  as  would  suffice  for  an  equal  discharge  from  a  vessel 
kept  constantly  full. 

(5.)  In  emptying  a  vessel  through  an  orifice  in  its  bottom,  the 
quantities  discharged  in  equal  times  should  decrease  a|  the  series 
of  odd  numbers. 
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(6.)  Wheop  a  fluid  issues  from  a  vessel  in  a  vertica]  direclipn, 
it  will  rise  or  fall  in,  a  vertical  line ;  and  if  it  be  directed  upwards, 
as  it  has  an  initial  velocity  due  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  above  the  orifice,  it  should  rise/if  we  abstract  from  the  re- 
sistances it  meets,  to  the  level  of  that  surface.  The  velocity  in 
the  jet  will  be  uniformly  retarded. 

(7.)  If  a  liquid  spout  from  an  orifice  in  any  other  than  a  verti- 
cal direction,  the  joint  action  of  its  efiSuent  motion,  with  a. velo- 
city due  to  the  depth,  and  of  the  force  of  gravity,  would,  if  no 
other  forces  acted,  cause  it  to  describe  a  parabola,  whose  directrix 
will  lie  in  the  horizontal  plane,  coinciding  with  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  (  §53). 

(8.)  If  different  orifices  be  pierced  in  a  horizontal  direction,  in 
the  vertical  sides  of  a  vessel,  which  is  kept  constantly  filled  with 
a  liquid,  the  efiluent  velocities  of  each  vein  of  liquid  will  vary, 
and  each  will  h&ve  a  different  distance  to  descend  before  it  reaches 
the  horizontal  plane  that  coincides  with  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel.    Hence  the  curves  described  in  each  case  will  be  different. 

The  comparative  distances  to  which  the  several  jets  will  pasa 
over  this  horizontal  plane  may  be  thus  investigated : 

Let  AB  be  the  side  of  a  prismatic  vessel,  at  the  point  D,  in 
which  an  orifice  is  pierced,  whence  a  fluid  kept  constantly  at 
the  leVel  of  the  point  A  issues  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Bisect 
AB  in  G,  and  around  G  describe  a  semicircle ;  draw  the  ordinate 
DE  through  the  point  D. 


61 
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Ldt  AD=A, 

DB=a. 

The  liquid,  in  issuing  from  the  point  d,  will  have  a  Telocity  due 
to  the  height  h^  and  equal  to 

this  yelocitj  would  cany  it  with  unifonn  velocity  through  twice 
the  distance  &«  in  the  same  space  of  time  that  it  has  taken  to  ac- 
quire that  velocity.  But  so  soon  as  it  leaves  the  orifice,  it  has  its 
direction  changed  and  describes  a  parabola.  Under  the  action 
of  this  deflecting  force,  it  will  reach  the  horizontal  plane  BF,  in 
the  same  time  £at  it  would  have  fidlen  through  the  hei^t  DB, 
if  it  were  influenced  by  the  force  of  gravity  alone.  The  times  of 
describing  AD,  and  DB,  are  respectively 

2h  2a 

y/ — ,  and  y/ — ;. 

g  g 

m  the  first  of  these  times,  the  projectile  force  would  carry  it  with 

uniform  motion  through  the  space  2A,  and  in  the  second,  through 

the  distance  at  which  the  jet  of  fluid  strikes  the  horizontal  plane, 

which  we  shall  call  d.     As  the  spaces  are  as  the  times,  we  have 

the  analogy 

2h        2a 

y/—  :  >/— :  :2h:d, 
g  g 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  c{, 

2h'^a 
d=     /^  =^2y/ak=2x. 

The  distance  then  from  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  vessel  at 
which  the  parabolic  jet  strikes  the  horizontal  plane  on  v^hich  the 
vessel  stands,  is  equal  to  twice  the  line  ordinately  applied  to  a  se- 
micircle, of  which  the  vertical  depth  of  the  fluid  is  the  diameter. 
From  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  half  the  height  of  the  liquid, 
the  horizontal  range  will  be  the  greatest ;  and  at  equal  distances 
above  or  below  this  point,  the  horizontal  ranges  are  equal. 

399.  When  a  liquid  issues  from  an  orifice  with  a  given  velo- 
city, whether  it  be  such  as  is  determined  from  the  foregoing  ab- 
stract theory,  or  modified  by  physical  circumstances,  it  might  be 
at  first  sight  concluded  that  the  quantity  discharged  in  the  unit 
of  time,  might  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  ori- 
fice by  the  velocity.  This,  however,  is  not  Uie  case.  The  liquid 
does  not  issue  in  a  prismatic  shape,  and  hence  its  quantity  is  not 
measured  by  the  contents  of  a  prism  of  which  the  orifice  is  the 
base.   On  the  contrary,  the  vein  of  liquid  is  obviously  contracted 

/ 
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soon  after  it  issues  Fortby  and  again  spreads  out  to  dimensions 
larger  than  those  of  the  orifice.  That  this  ought  to  be  the  case, 
will  be  understood  from  reference  to  the  foregoing  theory.  .  For, 
as  the  particles  move  from  the  lower  layers  ol  the  liquid  to  join 
the  vein  directed  towards  the  orifice,  they  have  amotion  oUioue 
to  that  of  the  general  current ;  but  from  the  particles  that  oomyive 
it,  they  receive  a  change  of  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  re-act 
upon  them.  Thus  the  particles  that  issue  from  the  edges  of  the 
orifice,  will  have  a  direction  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and 
the  stream,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  must  contract  in  dimen- 
sions. As  these  directions  will  cross  each  other,  some  of  the  par- 
ticles will,  below  the  point  to  which  they  converge,  be  forced 
outward  from  the  axis.  Thus  the  shape  of  the  jet  will  be  one 
formed  of  two  truncated  conoidal  frusta;  one  of  these  will  have 
the  orifice  for  its  base,  and  a  definite  altitude  ;  while  the  other 
will  have  the  smaller  base  of  the  former  for  its  lesser  base,  and 
an  unlimited  altitude.  The  investigation  by  analytic  means  of 
the  exact  figure  of  these  conoidal  frusta,  were  it  practicable, 
would  yet  be  attended  with  no  valuable  results  ;'  for  the  contrac- 
tion in  the  vein  is  connected  with  the  change  in  velocity  grow- 
ing out  of  the  viscidity  of  the  liquid,  and  the  mutual  action  of  its 
particles ;  therefore,  the  separate  efiects  of  these  two  difierent 
actions  cannot  be  distinguished  in  experiment  We,  in  conse- 
quence, consider  that  the  true  velocity  is  given  by  the  pripciples 
of  the  preceding  section,  and  that  the  whole  diminution  in  the 
quantity  discharged,  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  vein.     < 

The  contraction  that  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  jet  of  fluid,  issuing 
from  an  orifice,  is  too  apparent  to  have  escaped  notice,  even  at 
an  early  period.  Newton,  however,  was  the  first  Who  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  contraction.  In  this  he  was  not 
perfectly  successful,  but  conceived  that  he  had  found  it  to  be  in 
the  ratio  5  :  7,  or  ofVl  :  >/2. 

Ifa  be  the  area  of  the  orifice,  q  the  quantity  discharged,  and 
we  use  the  same  notation  as  before, 

and  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  quantity  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  orifice  by  the  velocity, 

q=ay/ 2gh.  (410) 

This  £9  called  the  Theoretic  Discharge.     If  it  be  reduced  in  the 
ratio  given  by  Newton,  we  have 

q^aVgh.  (411) 

As  the  change  in  this  formula  is  made  in  the  second  part  of  it 
which  represents  the  velocity,  a  false  inference  ha3  been  drawn 
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by  some  writers,  who,  forgetting  the  circumstance  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  vein,  have  stated  that  the  velocity .  itself  is  dimin* 
jshed,  and  becomes  no  more  than  is  due  to  half  the  height  of  the 
fluid  above  th()  orifice.  This,  however,  is  an  obvious  error ;  the 
velocity  is  but  little  affected  when  the  liquid  issues  from^n  or!- 
fi(#^ierced  in  a  thin  plate,  and  the  diminution  in  the  actual  dis- 
charge compared  with  the  theoretic,  is  principally  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  vein. 

The  best  experiments  on  the  phenomena  of  liquids  issuing 
from  orifices  pierced  in  thin  plates,  are  those  of  Bossut.  From 
these  it  appears, 

(1).  That,  except  when  a  vessel  is  nearly  exhausted,  no  sensible 
error  can  arise  from  considering  the  velocities  as  due  to  the  height 
of  the  level  surface  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice. 

The  narrowest  part  of  a  jet  of  liquid,  issuing  from  an  orifice, 
is  called  the  Vena  Contractor;  this  is  situated  at  a  distance  from 
the  orifice,  w.hen  of  a  circular  figure,  that  is  equal  to  its  radius. 

(2).  The  figure  of  a  vertical  jet,  lying  between  a  circular  ori- 
fice and  the  vena  contracta,  is  nearly  a  conic  frustum,  whose  two 
bases  have  to  each  other  the  ratios  of  62  :  100,  or  nearly  as  5  :  8, 
instead  of  5  :  7,  as  stated  by  Newton. 

The  figure  of  the  jet,  beyond  the  vena  contracta,  is  also  sensi- 
bly a  eonic  frustum,  the  angle  of  whose  vertex  is  32^. 

In  orifices  of  any  other  figure,  the  same  ratio  is  nearly  true  be- 
tween the  dimensions  of  the  orifice  find  the  section  of  the  liquid 
at  the  vena  contracta ;  but  the  figure  of  the  jet  is  not  pyramid- 
ical ;  at  a  small  distance  from  the  orifice,  if  of  a  rectangular  shape, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  cross,  whose  arms  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  diagonals  of  the  orifice ;  beyond  this,  the  section  again  be- 
comes rectangular,  with  diagonals  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  ori- 
fice, and  this  figure  is  retained  in  the  subsequent  enlargement  of 
the  vein. 

Analogous  changes  of  figure  take  place  in  the  section  of  the 
vein  of  liquid,  when  the  orifice  has  the  figure  of  a  triangle  or  a 
polygon. 

(3).  So  long  as  the  vessel  coi^tinues  to  hold  a  column  of  liquid  at 
a  considerable  height  above  the  orifice,  the  actual  discharges  from 
orifices  of  any  figure  whatsoever,  are  to  the  theoretic  nearly  in 
the  ratio  t%  ;  and  the  velocities  and  quantities  are  nearly  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  roots  of  the  depth  of  the  liquid. 

(4).  Small  orifices  discharge  rather  less  than  the  reduced  quan- 
tity, large  orifices  rather  more  ;  and  of  orifices  of  equal  area  and 
unequal  circumferences,  those  with  the  smallest  circumference 
discharge  the  greatest  quantity. 
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460.  When  the  liquid  spouts  yertically  upwards,  there  is  a  de* 
viatton  from  the  theoretic  height  that  can  be  easily  perceived. 
That  this  should  be  the  case,  will  be  obvious  when  we  consider 
that  the  particles  of  liquids  are  retarded  by  the  eoliimn  that  has 
preceded  them,  the  particles  of  which  are  moving  with  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  velocity  ;  and  that  the  particles,  after  reach- 
ing their  utmost  height,  tend  to  return  in  a  vertical  direction :  a 
part  of  the  force  of  the  ascending  column  must  therefore  be  ap- 
plied to  force  them  to  one  side.  In  consequence  of  the  latter 
circumstance,  it  has  been  found  that  a  jet  of  liquid,  when  slightly 
inclined,  rises  higher  than  if  pointed  vertically  upwards.  When 
the  original  velocity  is  due  to  a  great  height,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, large,  the  resistance  of  the  air  becomes  a  powerful  re- 
tarding force,  and  hence  creates  a  limit  beyond  which  no  head  of 
water,  however  great,  can  cause  a  vertical  jet  of  liquid  to  rise. 
The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  vertically  upwards,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  always  lower  than«  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  whence  it  issues,  is  called  the  Effective  Head. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Mariotte,  that 
a  head  of  five  Frenl^h  feet  and  an  inch,  produces  a  vertical  jet  of 
five  feet. 

If  H,  and  H',  be  the  actual  heads  of  two  masses  of  water  that 
form  vertical  jets  ;  A,  and  h',  the  effective  heculs,  the  experiments 
of  Mariotte,  give  the  following  relation  between  them. 

H—h    __  ^ 

and 

H=(H'-V)^+fc,  (413) 

or  taking  the  above  data,  where 

,1 
H-5Y2, 

whence  the  real  head  that  will  produce  a  jet  of  any  given  height, 
can  be  estimated. 

401.  If  the  velocity  due  to  the  effective  head  be  employed  in 
the  parabolic  theory,  instead  of  the  actual  velocity,  the  results 
will  be  nearly  identical*  with  those  that  actually  take  place. 
Hence,  from  the  theory  of  projectiles,  §  250,  we  have  for  the 
height  to  which  an  inclined  jet  will  rise, 

fcsin.  2t;  (415) 
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and  for  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  it  will  reach, 

2A8in.  2t.  (416) 

403.  The  rules  of  §  399,  are  only  found  to  hold  good  in  prac- 
tice when  the  height  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  vessel  is  large, 
compared  with  the  area  of  the  orifice ;  as  the  height  lessens  and 
the  vessel  becomes  nearly  empty,  the  velocity  of  discharge  is  di- 
minished below  that  due  to  the  height ;  and  the  contraction  of 
the  vein  increases.  This  grows  partly  out  of  a  rotary  motion 
that  often  takes  place  in  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  and  causes  a  cen- 
trifugal force  that  lessens  the  action  of  gravitation.  The  parti- 
clesy  therefore,  that  reach  the  orifice  in  a  vertical  direction,  have 
a  less  velocity  than  they  would  otherwise  acquire;  and  those 
whose  direction  is  oblique,  are  less  powerfully  acted  upon,  and 
continue  their  oblique  course  longer. 

The  formation  of  the  vortex,  whose  rotary  motion  produces 
these  effects,  may  be  thus  explained : 

The  particles  that  enter  the  vein  directed  towar^js  the  orifice, 
have  a  motion  that  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  in  the  vertical, 
the  other  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  latter  is  obviously  a 
centripetal  force.  If  a  third  force  act  upon  any  one  of  the  par- 
ticles, in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  these  two  components, 
it  will  cause  the  particle  to  deviate  in  a  horizontal  direction  ; 
for  one  of  its  components  will  be  horizontal,  and  thus  the  motion 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  will  become  circular,  if  the  disturb- 
ing force  be  of  sufficient  intensity,  or  spiral,  if  it  be  less  intense. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  in  circles, 
successively  decreasing  in  magnitude,  arrd  the  laws  of  circular 
motion  of  §  64,  will  be  applicable.  This  disturbing  force  may 
'  proceed  from  extrinsic  causes,  but  it  may  arise  also  from  irregu- 
larity in  the  figure  of  the  vessel,  or  from  the  position  of  the  ori- 
fice being  in  any  other  point  than  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  a 
base  of  regular  figure;  for  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  particles 
that  join  the  vein  at  a  given  level,  will  reach  it  with  different 
^inclinations  and  velocities,  and  will  therefore  effect  each  other's 
m6tions. 

If  we  call  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  any  paiticle  v,  its  distance 
from  the  axis  of  the  vein,  r,  and  the  time  of  a  revolution,  /,  the 
velocity  of  rotation  will  be  constant;  and  wilt,  therefore,  in  the 
successively  decreasing  circles,  be  inversely  proportioned,  to  the 
radii ;  and  the  areajs  of  the  circles  will  be  as  the  times  of  de- 
scribing them,  or  the  times  will  be  directly  as  the  squares  of  the 
radii.  The  centrifugal  force  will  therefore  be,  §  64,  inversely  as 
the  cubes  of  the  radii,  or  distances  fi-om  the  axis ;  it  may,  there- 
fore, in  approaching  the  vein,  give  the  particle  a  force  that  will 
enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  descending  particles  of  the 
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vein  that  it  tends  to  join.  The  greater  the  height  whence  the 
latter  have  descended,  the  greater  will  be  their  action  to  destroy 
the  centrifiigal  force,  which  will  be  constant ;  and  hence,  the 
cavity  that  will  be  formed  by  the  latter,  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
will  increase  as  the  depth  of  Uquid  in  the  vessel  diminishes.  The 
figure  of  the  section  of  the  cavity  has  been  investigated  on  these 
principles  by  Yenturi,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  a  curve  convex 
towards  the  axis  of  the  vein.  The  curve  is  one  of  the  third 
order. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  thv  Discharge  of  Lk^uids  through  Short  Pipes  or 

Adjutages. 

403.  When  a  liquid,  instead  of  flowing  through  an  orifice  pla- 
ced in  a  thin  plale,  issues  by  a  short  pipe ;  and  if  the  pipe  and 
the  liquid  be  of  such  materials  as  will  act  mutually  upon  each 
other  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  edges  of  the  orifice 'will 
exert  a  force  upon  the  filaments  of  liquid  in  contact  with  them ; 
the  consequence  of  this  should  be  their  deviation  from  their  ori- 
ginal direction  towards  the  vertical,  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  vena  contracta. 

This  theory  is  fully  confirmed  by  experiment,  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  adaptation  of  pipes,  to  the  orifices  whence  liquids  issue, 
increases  the  quantities  discharged.  Such  additional  tubes  are 
called  Adjutages. 

404.  Adjutages  of  difierent  forms,  have  different  degrees  of  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect,  that  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment 

When  a  cylindrical  tube  is  adapted  to  a  circular  orifice,  the  dis- 
charge is  increased,  until  the  length  amount  to  four  times  its  di- 
ameter; after  this  limit,  it  again  decreases  in  consequence  of  fric- 
tion in  the  tube. 

The  increase  in  the  discharge  is  in  the  ratio  of  82  :  62. 

The  same  increase  still  takes  place,  if  the  tube  be  contracted  in 
the  formt)f  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  whose  altitude  is  at  the  distance 
of  half  the  radius  from  the  orifice,  and  whose  lesser  base  has  an  area 
of  ^^<^,  of  the  area  of  the  orifice ;  and  again  spread  out  to  its  ori- 
ginal size,  by  the  adaptation  of  another  conic  frustum. 

If  the  first  cone  be  merely  inserted  in  a  cylindric  tube,  the  in- 
crease is  only  in  the  ratio  of  77  :  62. 

If  the  tube  have  the  form  just  described  of  two  truncated  cones, 
adapted  to  each  other  at  their  lesser  bases ;  the  greater  bases  ha- 
ving the  same  area  with  the  orifice,  the  lesser  that  of  the  vena  con- 
tracta, or  tVt  }  ^^6  cone  next  the  orifice  an  altitude  equal  to  its 
radius,  the  other  cone  an  angle  at  the  vertex  of  36^,  the  dischar^ 
is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  92  :'62.  If  the  latter  cone  be  length- 
ened until  the  area  of  its  greater  basebecomes^one  half  more  than 
that  of  the  orifice,  the  discharge  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
94  :  62. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  in  an  adjutage,  a  part  of  ivhich  is  contracted 
to  the  area  of  the  vena  coDtracta,  or  to  no  more  than  .62  of  the 
orifice,  the  actual  discharge  may  approach  within  .06  of  the  theo- 
retic. ^ 

If  then  there  exists  a  right  to  draw  water  through  a  pipe  of 
given  dimensions,  the  quantity  determined  by  theory  may  be 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  132  :  100,  by  merely  uniting  the  pipe 
to  the  receiver  by  a  truncated  cone,  the  area  of  whose  lesser  base 
is  that  of  the  pipe ;  whose  larger  base  has  an  area  that  bears  to 
the  less,  the  ratio  of  100  :  62 ;  and  whose  altitude  is  half  the  diame- 
ter of  the  greater  base.  A  near  approach  is  obtained  to  this  form, 
by  making  the  diameters  of  the  base  as  10  :  8,  and  the  height  of 
the  cone  fths  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

A  still  farther  increase  in  the  ratio  of  150  :  100  may  be  ok* 
tained  by  making  the  tube  spread  out  at  its  place  of  discharge,  in 
a  conical  form,  at  an  angle  of  16^  with  its  axis  ;  and  this  increase 
will  be  obtained,  even  if  a  cylindrical  tube  of  considerable  length 
intervene  between  the  two  cones. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  this  last  increase  will 
take  place,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  intervening  cylindrical 
tube.  But  this  is  not  the  case  beyond  that  limit  at  which  the 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  becomes  constant,  or  when  the 
retarding  and  accelerating  forces  counteract  each  other. 

Similar  results  take  place  in  channels  of  forms  other  than  cyl- 
indric;  in  them  all,  an  increase  of  the  liquid  they  will  carry,  may 
be  effected  by  giving  the  tubes  the  forms  the  liquid  would  assume 
under  the  mutual  action  of  its  particles. 

405.  These  results,  in  the  case  of  tubes  of  circular  section,  are 
very  remarkable,  and  are  worthy  of  exhibition  in  a  tabular  form. 

TABLE 

Of  the  quantities  of  a  liquid  discharged  in  tqual  times  from  adjutages  of 

different  figures. 

From  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,        .         •         •         0.62 

Through  a  short  cylindrical  tube,  whose  area  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  orificej    .        .         •        0.82 

Through  a  tube  contracted  at  the  distance  of  half 

its  diameter  from  the  orifice  to  an  area  of  .62,        0.82 

Through  a  tub%of  the  figure  of  two  truncated 
cones,  whose  least  base  is  .62,  and  whose 
two  greater  bases  are  ^ual  to  the  orifice,      •        0.92 

Through  a  tube  formed  of  similar  cones,  whose 
length  is  increased  until  the  area  of  its  place 
of  (fischaige,  is.  one  half  greater  than  thai  of 
the  orifice,        .        ...        i        .        .        0-94 
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Theoretic  discharge, 1.00 

Discharge  through  a  given  aperture,  connected 

with  the  reservoir  by  a  truncated  cone  of 

which  the  aperture  is  the  lesser  base,     .         •         1.32 
Discharge  through  the  same  aperture,  connected 

with  the  reservoir  in  the  same  manner,  and 
'    which  has  another  truncated  tube  adapted  to 

it,  the  angle  of  whose  vertex  is  32^     •        .        1.60 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  the  Motion  of  Water  in  Pifkb. 

406.  When  the  tube  that  is  adapted  to  an  orificey  by  which 
water  flows  from  a  reservoir,  is  of  a  length  greater  than  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity  is  retarded  ;  this  retarda- 
tion is  caused  by  a  resistance,  arising  from  the  friction  of  the 
liquid  against  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Under  the  action  of  this  re- 
sistance, the  velocity  of  the  liquid,  which  at  first  varies  with  the 
square  root  of  its  depth,  will  finally  become  constant. 

The  law  which  this  resistance  follows,  has  been  determined  by 
experiment.  It  has  been  thus  found  to  be  a  function  of  the  Telo- 
city, and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  of  which  is  directly  as  the  velocity  ;  the 
second  directly  as  its  square.  The  resistance  also  varies  iVith  the 
surface,  by  which  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  the  channel  in 
which  it  runs. 

To  express  this  law  analjrtically  : 

Let  V  be  the  velocity ; 

a,  and  /S,  constant  co-efficients,  determined  by  experiment ; 

«  the  surface ;  i 

The  fiiction,/,  will  be 

f=$  {av+Pv')  (417) 

When  a  liquid  moves  in  a  tube  of  uniform  diameter  with  a  con- 
stant velocity,' the  current  fills  the  whole  of  the  tube ;  the  parti- 
cles of  the  liquid  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tube,  will  be  most 
resisted  by  friction  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  viscidity  common 
to  all  liquids,  they  will  receive  motion  from  the  neighbouring  par- 
ticles, and  will  in  turn  retard  them  ;  hence,  although  the  velocity 
of  all  the  particles  situated  in  a  given  transverse  section  of  the 
tube  is  not  constant,  it  may,  without  any  sensible  error,  be  con- 
sidered as  such. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  space  occupied  by  a  liquidi  that 
has  acquired  an  umform  velocity  in  a  tube,  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  layers,  infinitely  thin,  by  means  of  planes  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  be  one  of  the  layers 
^  into  which  the  fluid  is  divided.  The 

motion  being  uniform,  the>  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  that  act  upon  it  is 
=?0,  or,  §  39,  they  are  in  equilibrio. 
Among  flie  forces  that  accelerate 
are  the  fluid  pressures ;  if  that  upon 
the  unit  of  sur&ce  of  the  face  AB, 
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^  be  p,  that  on  the  unit  of  the  fiice,  C,  D,  will  be 

The  forces  which  oppose  Ue  motion  of  the  liquid  will  be : 
(1).  The  difference  of  the  fluid  pressures  on  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  the  layer.     If  a  be  the  area  of  these  surfaces,  this  resis- 
tance will  be 

adp. 

(2).  The  friction.  This  as  has  been  seen«  (417)  will  be  rep- 
resented by 

^  but  in  a  thin  layer,  we  may  substitute  the  circumference*  c,  of  die 
pipe,  multiplied  by  the  dinerential  of  the  length  I,  for  «,  and  this 
resistance  will  become 

c(a«+i3«^cl/.  (418J 

On  the  other  hand,  the  force  which  tends  to  move  the  liquid  in 
the  tube,  is  that  component  of  its  weight  which  lies  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

Let  t  be  the  inclination  of  this  axis  to  the  vertical ;  the  whole 
weight  of  the  layer  will  be 

adlg\ 

and  its  component  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  .^ 

a  dig  COS.  f . 

If  the  difierence  of  level  of  the  points,  A  and  G,  be  d«,  we  have 

dx=d|cos.  f,  (419) 

therefore 

a  dig  COS.  i=agdz .  (4^) 

When  the  motion  is  constant,  §  39,  this  force  must  be  in  equi- 
librio  with  the  two  first,  or 

a  gdz—a  dp+c  (a«+i8«»)  dl .  (421) 

Integrating,,  and  introducing  for  the  constant  quantity,  the  initial 
pressure  at  the  origin  of  the  tube,  P,  we  have 

ogz=a(p— P)+c(au+)8«^;  (422) 

which,  when  {becomes  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  becomes, 
calling  the  pressure  at  its  place  of  discharge,  P', 

agx^aCP'—Y)  +c{av+0ir^l ;  (423) 

whence  we  obtain 


,  o  .    «  ff»— (P^— P) 
at)+/3»«=-  2 1. i  . 

c  I 

If  th6  diameter  of  the  tube  be  D, 

and 


(424) 


cev 


+^^=i  D  g*-^f'-^)  .  (4M) 
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If  H  be  the  column  of  liquid  that  presses  qn  the  origin  of  the 
tube,  and  H',  that  which  presses  on  its  place  of  discharge,  we 

have 

P=gH.  F=gH'; 

and  substituting  we  obtain 

a^+^«2=:  J  Dg  ^=5^  .  (426) 

If  the  origin  of  the  ordinate,  «,  be  taken  at  the  surface  of  (he  col- 
umn, H, 

^— H'+H=H— H';  (427)     ^ 

and  if  the  discharge  take  place  in  the  open  air, 

2— H'+H=H; 
in  which  case 

av+l3v^=l  Dg-  5. .  (428) 

By  the  researches  of  Prony,  who  compared  fiAy  different  ex- 
periments made  on  tubes,  for  conveying  water, 

-=0.00017, 
g 

^=0.003416, 
therefore,  the  quantities  being  estimated  in  metres, 

0.00017  i>+0.003416r«=TDg.-j-.  (429) 

Whence  we  obtain,  by  taking  a  value  for  v,  deduced  in  a  particu- 
lar case  from  experiment, 

„=_0.0248829+  y/  ^0.00061 91 59+717.885 IH  -jj       (430) 
which  becomes,  when  the  quantities  are  estimated  in  English  fe^t, 

«=— 0,1541  + v'  ^0.02375+8201.6  — )  .  '     (431) 

The  co-efficients  a  and  jS,  become,  if  applied  to  the  English 
foot  as  the  unit, 

a=0.00017, 
^=0.000104 ; 

and  neglecting  the  term  that  involves  tlte  velocity  simply ;  which, 
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as  the  co-efficient  is  small,  may  be  done,  if  flie  v*^oci^  be  not 
greats  without  aoj  sensible  error,  we  have 

0,000104  «•= J  D  p  (432) 

and 

«»=2404Dy;  (433) 

f?  =46.82 1/  (d  y )  .  (434) 

If  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  estimated  in  English  inches,  as 
is  piost  usually  the  case,  and  the  other  quantities  in  feet, 

H 

c«=200  D  y  ;  (436) 

and 

r=14.142>/(Dy).  (436) 

If  Q  represent  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  tube  in  the  unit 
of  time 

Q=r  — .  (437) 

and 

4Q 

^^^ ;  (438) 

aubstituting  this  in  the  equation  (428),  «nd  neglectiiig  the  Satt 
power  of  V,  we  have 

.16Q»    1      H 
and  if  we  make 

we  have 

and 

calculating  the  numeric  value,  we  obtain 

'    6=0.0000688, 

and 

/      H\ 
Q=38.13n/(D*  j),  (441) 

in  which  all  the  lineal  dimensions  are  in  English  feet,  and  the 
qusnti^  in  cubic  feet 
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For  the  quantity  in  cuImc  feet,  when  the  diameter  D  of  the 
tube  is  given  in  inches,  we  have 

/      H\ 
Q=a0778x/(D'/  )  (442) 

For  the  quantity  in  English  statute  gallons,  D  being  in  inches 
as  before, 

Q=.48635x/(DY-  •         ♦        (443) 

For  the  quantity  in  standard  liquid  gallons  of  the  State  of  New* 
York. 

q=.608x/(DY)-  (444) 

The  formukB  for  the  value  of  D,  when  Q,  H,  and  /,  are  given, 
can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  foregoing,  the  fundamental  ex- 
{Hession  being,  , 

D=v(q«j).  (446) 

The  formula  (434),  is  similar  to  that  of  Prony,  for  metres, 
which  is 

«=26.79x/(Dj-),  r     (446) 

but  which  reduced  to  Engii&h  measure,  would  be 

11=48.6  N/][Dy)»  (447) 

the  co-efficient  bemg  48.5,  instead  of  46.82,  as  we  have  made  it. 

Prony's  formula,  however,  appears  to  be  in  excess,  except 
when  the  velocity  is  considerable ;  that  of  (434)  is  probably  in 
defect,  except  at  small  velocities. 

The  formula  of  Du  Buat,  who  led  the  way  in  these  investiga^ 
tions,  is 

807N/((i— 0.1) 

In  which, 
T  is  the  velocity  in  English  inches ; 
.  d  half  the  radius  of  the  pipe ; 

H 

9  the  mean  slope  of  the  pipe  which  is  equivalent  to  -y-  of  Pro- 
ny's formula. 

log.  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which  it  is 
prefixed. 

The  computation  by  this  formula  may  be  facilitated  by  means 
of  subsidiary  tables,  the  best  set  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Edinbur^  Cyclopedia,  article,  Hydrodynamics. 
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The  fonnula  of  Eytelwein,  is  in  English  feet 

DH 

« 

407.  The  foregoing  investigation  is  only  applicable  to  the  case 
of  a  pipe  of  uniform  slope,  lying  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  and 
of  a  constant  section.  If  the  diameter  be  not  constant,  the  dis- 
charge will  obviously  be  dae  to  the  area  of  its  least  section ;  but 
will  be  anected  by  the  same  causes  that  influence  the  discharge 
of  fluids  through  orifices  and  adjutages.  The  velocity  may  be 
calculated  as  above,  and  be  multiplied  by  the  smallest  area 
of  the  pipe.  The  amount  thus  obtained,  must  then  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  co-efficient,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  table  in  §  405,  according  to  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  contraction. 

The  quantity  D,  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  velocity,  must 
be  the  general  diameter  of  the  pipe,  for  the  friction  will  obviously 
be  principally  due  to  it,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  to  those  portions 
that  are  contracted. 

The  necessity  of  continuing  a  pipe  of  uniform  bore,  from  the 
place  where  it  receives  the  liquid  it  is  to  carry,  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  discharge,  is  therefore  manifest;  but  at  its  two  extremi- 
ties it  should  have  conical  adjutages. 

408.  Pipes  that  convey  water,  are  liable  to  two  species  of  ob- 
struction, that  tend  to  diminish  the  efiective  areas  of  their  section, 
and  thus  lessen  the  quantity  they  would  otherwise  discharge. 
All  spring  or  river  water  contains  gaseous  matter :  this  will  oflea 
escape  and  separate  itself  in  consequence  of  its  expansive  force; 
hence  lodgments  of  air  may  take  place  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
pipe,  and  where  the  pipe,  aTter  having  risen,  is  bent,  and  again 
desciends.  'A  self-acting  apparatus  has  been-  planned  to  permit 
the  escape  of  such  lodgments  of  air.  It  consists  of  a  valve  of  the 
form  of  a  sphere,  that  is  placed  in  a  vertical  cylinder,  adapted  to 
the  upper  bends  of  the  pipe ;  in  the  cap  that  closes  this  cylinder, 
a  hole  is  cut  for  the  seat  of  the  valve,  and  is  carefully  ground  to 
the  figure  of  a  hollow  zone,  of  a  sphere  of  the  same  radius  as  the 
spherical  valve.  The  valve  is  made  of  metal,  and  is  hollow,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  light  .enough  to  be  buoyant  in  water.  When 
the  pipe  runs  full  of  water,  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  keeps  the 
sphere  closely  applied  to  its  seat ;  but  when  a  lodgment  of  air 
takes  place,  the  sphere  falls  ;  the  valve  is  therefore  opened,  and 
the  air  escapes;  the  water  which  follows  lifts  the  sphere,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  seat  that  has  just  been  described.  The  only  pre- 
caution in  using  this  is,  to  take  care  that  the  valve  seat  shall  be 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  whence  the 
pipe  is  supplied. 
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A  simple  stopcock^  that  is  occasioDally  opened^  will  answer  . 
the  same  purpose,  but  is  not  self-acting. 

The  pipe  may  be  interrupted  at  the  places  where  the  air  is 
likely  to  lodge  and  the  water  discharged  into  a  basin,  whence  it 
is  again  drawn  by  the  prolongation  of  the  pipe.  In  this  case,  all 
the  advantage  derived  from  the  superior  height  of  the  water  in 
the  original  reservoir  is  lost.  This  may  be  obviated  by  raising 
the  pipe  in  this  place,  by  artificial  means,  to  the  height  due  to  , 
the  velocity  of  the  liquid,  which  will  be  as  much  less  than  the 
original  head,  as  is  due  to  the  friction. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  called  a  Souterazi.  ' 

It  possesses,  when  applied  to  very  long  lines  of  pipes,  an  im- 
portant advantage ;  for  the  water  conveyed  in  them  becomes  vapid 
and  disagreeable,  but  will,  by  exposure  to  air,  recover  its  quali- 
ties. 

Deposits  of  earthy  matter  often  take  place  in  the  lower  angles 
of  a  pipe.  These  arise  from  substances  that  are  either  mechani- 
cally mixed,  or  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  These  deposits 
may  be  removed  by  throwing  a  cork,  to  which  a  string  is  attached, 
into  fhe  pipe.  Jf  the  space  left  in  the  pipe  be  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit its  passage,  it  will  carry  one  end  of  the  string  to  the  place  of 
discharge,  and  an  instrument  for  cleansing  the  pipe  adapted  to 
the  other  end,  may  be  drawn  through  the  pipe  by  means  of  it. 

Stopcocks  may  be  adapted  to  the  lower  angles  of  the  pipe,  and 
opened  at  proper  intervals  \  the  current  they  cause  will  carry 
with  it  any  earthy  matter  that  has  not  become  indurated. 

Short  tubes  may  be  placed  beneath  the  lower  angles,  communi- 
cating with  the  pipe,  by  means  of  a  smaller  vertical  pipe.  The  de- 
posit will  take  place  in  them,  instead  of  the  main  pipe,  and  they 
may  be  removed  as  often  as  necessary,  and  cleansed. 

409..  If  the  pipe  be  not  of  uniform  slope,  or  do  not  lie  wholly 
in  the  same  vertical  plaiie,  the  water  moving  in  it  will  experience 
a  resistance  at  the  angles.  The  amount  of  the  resistance  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Du  Buat.  He  found  it  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  to  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  deviation  of  the  tube  from  its  original  direction, 
to  the  number  of  bends  or  elbows  in  the  tube. 

For  a  single  angle,  therefore,  this  resistance  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed: 

R=mu'  sin."  t , 

and  for  any  number  of  elbows* 

R=m»'2.  Bin."t.  (450) 
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The  co-efficient,  m,  as  determined  by  Du  Buat,  is  in  French 

inches, 

m=  r:;:;rtrT  =  0. 000336, 

2998.6 
in  metres, 

m=0.0123  ; 
and  in  English  feet,  - 

m=0.039. 

In  the  latter  case  the  fonnuia  (450)  becomes 

R=0.0039t^.(sin.»0  •  (451) 

This  formula  ceases  to  be  true  when  the  angles  of  deviatioa 
exceed  30°. 

410.  The  general  formulae,  (428)  and  (440),  for  the  velocity 
and  quantity  discharged  by  a  pipe,  are  only  applicable  to  the  case 
of  a  single  pipe  of  uniform  bore  throughout,  or  where  there  are 
a  few  definite  contractions  in  the  course  of  such  a  pipe.  They 
are  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  lateral  tubes  that  diverge 
from  a  main  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  a  liquid  to  dif- 
ferent points,  as  is  frequently  necessary  in  the  supply  of  cities 
with  water.  Into  these  the  water  will  enter  with  a  velocity,  that 
is  due  to  its  pressure  upon  the  part  of  the  main  pipe^  to  which  the 
lateral  tube  is  adapted. 

Water,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the.  preceding  investigations, 
moves  in  a  tube  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  upbn  its  origin, 
and  the  weight  of  the  particles  in  the  descending  branches,  and 
is  resisted  by  the  friction  against  the  pipe,  and  the  weight  of  the 
particles  in  the  ascending  branches.  One  part  of  the  moving 
power  is,  therefore,  employed  in  generating  the  velocity  of  the 
liquid  ;  another  in  overcoming  friction  ;  while  the  third  is  ex- 
panded upon  the  resistance  of  the  columns  that  act  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  motion.  The  last  is  the  principal  element  that 
determines  the  pressure  on  the  tube.  The  main  tube  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  reservoir  whence  the  lateral  pipe  is  with- 
drawn, and  all  the  circumstances  determined  upon  the  principles 
that  we  have  applied  to  the  main  tube,  and  its  reservoir.  The 
pressure  on  any  given  point  will,  theoretically  speaking,  be  due  to 
the  difference  between  the  actual  height,  and  that  due  to  the  velo- 
city of  the  liquid.  This  pressure  cannot  be  always  practically 
determined  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  will 
be  seqn,  however,  in  the  following  investigation,  that  the  dia- 
'  charge'of  the  lateral  pipes  maybe  determined  by  means  of  ex- 
pressions, into  which  the  pressure  does  not  enter. 

Let  Q,  be  the  quantity  of  water  the  main  pipe  would  deliver 
at  the  point  whence  the  £rst  lateral  pipe  diverges ; 
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D,  the  diameter  of  this  pipe  ; 

L,  its  whole  length  ; 

X  X'  X"  .  .  .  X**-*,  the  partial  lengths  of  the  main  pipe,  whose 
sum  is  equal  to  L ; 

Z,  the  difference  of  level  between  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
and  the  opening  of  the  first  lateral  tube ; 

Z'  Z"  ....  Z**-*,  the  difference  of  level  betweeft  each  two  con- 
secutive branches.  •% 

H'  H''  H'"  • .  .  .  H",  the  heights  due  to  the  pressures  on  the 
points  whence  the  successive  branches  diverge ; 
9'  d  V  z    \ 
q"  d"  r  z"  \  similar  elements  for  each  separate  branch ; 

c,  the  constant  quantity  in  the  formulae  (440),  to  (444),  accor- 
ding to  the  measure  employed ;  we  have  for  Uie  several  parts  of 
the  main  pipe,  and  its  branches  from  (440), 


X 

H'— «' 


(6) 


Q_,'=c^/(5:±^iL"D')     (c) 


H"—z" 


9"=c^(^d"') 


(<0 


Q— 9'— 9"=cv'( 


H"_Z"— H 


X" 


(463) 


-F-d-')         (/) 

The  equations  being  in  all  tp  the  number  of  2n,  or  twice  as 
many  as  there  are  lateral  pipes. 

To  eliminate  H',  H",  &c.,  we  first  combine  the  equations  (a) 
^^  (<?)»  («)»  (c)»  and  (c),  &c. ;  we  thus  obtain 

Q'X+(Q— 9')  V=c2DXZ+Z'— Hf') ,  (g) 

Q'X+(Q— ^)  V +(Q— 9' ....  9«-i)»X«-'  = 

c«D*(Z+Z' ....  Z«~^— IP)  .  (h) 

Then  by  combinmg  the  equations  (a)  and  (6),  (d)  and  (g\  &c. 
we  have 

Q^'*+9'»/'D'=c«DV*(Z— y) ,  ,        (t) 

[Q^+(Q— 9'A' +(Q— 9' 9»-')]<J»'+g"2M)»= 

«'D'd«<Z+Z' +Z—'— «-)  .  (*) 
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From  the  last  equation  we  maj  obtain  the  values  d'  d'\  to 
which  are 

rf=5y/__i!^Z__\ 


^  LcDH 


9"»  r  D» 


(453) 


^Z+Z"— z")— (Q"+(Q— 9'W, 

These  two  equations  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  law;  and  in 
order  that  they  shall  give  rational  values  for  the  diameters  of  the 
lateral  pipes,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  denoipinators  of  the  fractions 
should  be  positive*. 

*Seey «  Ei$ai  tur  Iti  Moyent  de  eonduire  d'ileter  ct  dt  didriinur  let  Eauz^  paw  Bi. 
Gtnieytw 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Of  the  Motion  of  Liq.uid8  in  open  Channels. 

411.  When  a  liquid  issuing  from  a  reservoir  enters  into  an 
open  channel,  the  general  direction  of  the  bed  must  be  inclined 
downwards,  otherwise  it  would  not  continue  to  flow ;  and  the 
surface  will  have  a  slope  from  the  reservoir  towards  the  place  of 
discharge.  Being  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  the  liquid 
will  have  a  tendency  to  assume  an  accelerated  velocity.  It  rarely 
however  happens,  and  only  when  the  slope  is  very  great,  or  the 
length  of  the  channel  small,  that  this  acceleration  does  occur;  in 
some  cases  the  velocity,  so  far  from  increasing  with  the  distance 
from  the  reservoir,  or  source,  diminishes.  In  most  instances  the 
mean  velocity  is  found  for  long  distances,  to  be  uniform,  and  to 
change  only  with  changes  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the  bed. 

When  a  stream  flows  in  a  channel  with  uniform  mean  velocity, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  train ;  this  can  only  occur  when  no  accelerating 
foree  acts,  or  when  the  sum  of  the  accelerating  and  retarding 
causes  is  =0. 

The  circumstances,  then,  of  the  uniform  motion  of  a  liquid  in 
an  open  channel  of  uniform  section,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  liquids  in  open  channels  of  any  figure  or 
variety  of  dimension  whatsoever;  and  the  variations  from  the 
simple  theory  which  the  change  of  dimension  may  produce,  can, 
if  necessary,  be  applied  as  corrections  to  the  inferences. 

The  principal  retarding  force,  to  which  the  motion  of  liquids 
in  open  channels  is  liable,  is  the  friction  upon  their  beds.  This, 
iiccording  to  (he  experiments  of  Coulomb,  will  be  a  function  of  the 
velocity  and  of  the  surface  directly,  and  be  inversely  as  the  area 
of  the  section  of  the  stream ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  tubes,  that  part  of 
the  resistance  that  is  a  function  of  the  velocity,  has  two  terms ;  in 
one  of  which  the  first,  and  in  the  other,  the  second  power  of  the 
velocity  ^re  involved.  This  observation  forms  the  basis  of  the 
theory. 

This  retarding  force  may  be  thus  expressed : 

/=g  -  (at^+/30  •  (454o) 

In  which  ,  formula  a  and  jS  are  constant  co-efiicients,  determined 
in  some  particular  case  by  experiment ; 

f^  the  friction ; 

g,  the  measure  of  the  gravitating  force  ; 
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#,  the  length  of  the  perimeter  of  that  surfiu^,  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  liquid ; 

0),  the  area  of  a  transverse  section. 

Now  let 

1=  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the  channel ; 

H=  the  difference  of  level  between  the  places  where  the  chan;; 
nel  receives  and  delivers  the  liquid ;  we  maj  obtain  bj  a  couise 
of  reasoning  similar  to  that  in  §  402. 

Is       ^  s    I 

The  quantity  -  ,  is  that  which  is  called  the  Hydraulic   knean 

depth,  or  Radius ;  this  is  usually  represented  by  R.     The  quan- 

^ty  -y-,  is  the  slope  or  inclination  of  the  tube,  which  is  represented 

by  I.     Using  these  symbols,  we  have 

av+^v^=gRl .  (454) 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Prony,  the  constant  nuxnben 
applicable  to  this  equation,  are,  after  division  by  g,  when  the  mea- 
sures are  taken  in  metres, 

a=0.0004445, 

/8=0.0003093; 
or  in  English  feet, 

a=0.0004445, 
i8=0.0000912; 

and  neglecting  av,  we  have 

•0000912i7'=RI ;  (465) 

whence 

r«= 12000  RI, 

»=109.63v/RI. 

Eytelwein  makes  the  numbers  for  English  feet, 

*  a=0.000243, 

j8=0.00001113  ; 

whence  we  obtain,  again  neglecting  uw, 

t>=94.87x/RI .  (456) 

If  we  employ  the  same  constant  number  for  j3,  that  we  hare 
made  use  of  in  tubes,  §  402,  we  have 

t> =93.64  x/RI;  (457) 

or  taking  the  simpler  formula  of  Prony,  as  in  (447), 

t?=:97%/RI .  (-458) 

By  the  application  of  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of  ^t 
in  a  particnlar  case,  Prony  obtains  a  general  formula,  applicable 
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both  to  tubes  and  open  channels ;  this  is  as  follows,  the  measures 
being  in  English  feet : 

„=_0.154+  V  (0.0238+32806  G)  .  (469) 

In  this  formula,  in  the  case  of  pipes, 

G=J:D^;  (460) 

in  the  case  of  open  channels, 

w     H 
G=RI=^.~.  (461) 

si 

*■     In  the  former  case,  therefore,  it  is  identical  with  (431). 

412.  The  velocity,  v^  in  the  foregoing  investigations  is  the 
mean  velocity,  and  will  not  be  that  of  all  parts  of  the  stream. 
Those  portions  which  are  nearest  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
channel,  will  be  directly  resisted  by  them  ;  and  although^  con- 
sequence of  the  viscidity,  they  will  derive  motion  from  those 
more  distant,  and  will  retard  them,  the  latter  will  have  the 
greater  velocity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  pressure  will 
tend  to  accelerate  the  threads  of  fluids  which  lie  deepest  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  By  the  combination  of  these  two  ac- 
tions, the  greatest  velocity  in  a  symmetric  open  channel  will  be 
in  its  middle,  and  at  a  small  distance  below  the  surface.  Between 
the  greatest  velocity  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  mean  velocity, 
there  is  a  constant  relation,,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experimen- 
tal researches  of  Du  Buat.  The  formula  derived  by  him  from  his 
experiments  is  however  faulty,  and  has  been  converted  by  Prony, 
into  the  following  form  : 

Let  V,  be  the  mean  velocity ; 

V,  the  greatest  velocity ; 

V(V+«) 

From  this,  may  be  derived  the  following  mean  value  of  v, 

tJ=0.816458V;  (463) 

or,  what  is  in  most  cases  sufficiently  accurate, 

t^=|v.  (464) 

413.  When  the  channels  in  which  streams  run,  are  neither  of 
uniform  section  throughout,  nor  directed  in  a  straight  line,  varia- 
tions from  the  above  theoretic  inferences  take  place. 

Bends  and  elbows  in  the  stream  obstruct  its  course,  and  dimi- 
nish the  discharge  *,  the  current  will  in  such  cases  be  directed  from 
one  of  the  points  towards  the  next,  which  It  will  tend  to  wear 
away,  and  in  the  bays  that  intervene,  eddies  take  place. 

The  formation  of  eddies  may  be  thus  explained.     In  conse- 
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quence  of  the  yiscidity  of  liquids,  a  current  that  is  Id  motion, 
tends  to  carry  with  it  the  neighbouring  masses  of  a  similar  fluid 
nature  ;  thus,  if  a  current  be  passing  through  a  space  greater  than 
it  is  capable  of  occupying,  without  changing  its  velocity,  the 
lateral  fluid  will  join  the  stream,  and  tend  to  increase  its  quan- 
tity ;  by  this  flow  the  level  will  be  lowered,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  adjacent  masses  will  impel  a  current  towards  the  lowest  point, 
which  will  be  that  whence  the  fluid  is  first  drawn.  In  a  wide 
channel,  the  main  stream  will  be  increased  by  this  action,  and  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  it,  a  current  will  be  formed  in  an  opposite 
direction,  into  which,  when  the  space  is  again  contracted,  or 
another  pcunt  reached,  the  excess  of  fluid  that  has  united  itself 
with  the  main"  stream  will  flow,  and  thus  keep  up  the  circulation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  section  of  the  channel  be 
perma§ent,  eddies  will  at  first  be  formed,  but  the  velocity  of  the 
main  stream  will  gradually  diminish,  ^mtil  it  become  capable  of 
filling  its  new  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Or  Rivers. 

414.  The  vapour  which  is  raised  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earthy  aod  particularly  from  the  ocean,  tends  to  distribute  itself 
uniformly  according  to  the  mechanical  law,  mentioned  in  §  355, 
and  known  by  the  name,  of  its  discoverer,  Dalton.  Thus,  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  furnished  to  the  atmosphere,  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  is  borne  towards  the  land  ;  upon  the  latter,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown,  the  causes  that  produce  precipitation  are,  in  gene- 
ral, more  frequent*  than  on  the  ocean  ;  hence,  more  moisture  falls 
on  the  surface  of  the  land,  than  is  evaporated  from  it.  The  loss 
arising  from  this  excess  of  precipitation  is  again  supplied  from  the 
ocean,  in  conformity  with  the  law  we  have  cited.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  in  most  parts  of  the  continents  and  islands,  the  quantity 
of  moisture  that  falls  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail, 
snow  and  dew,  exceeds  that  which  is  evaporated  from  their  sur- 
face. This  excess  partly  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
partly  penetrates  into  it.  In  the  latter  case  it  frequently  meets 
impervious  strata ;  along  these  the  water  is  carried  by  its  gravity, 
until  they  break  out  to  the  day.  The  water  will  there  form  springs. 
These  unite  with  that  running  upon  the  surface,  and  descend  to 
the  lowest  points  of  vallies,  where  they  form  lakes,  or,  if  the 
slope  be  sufficient,  streams  of  various  magnitudes.  Lakes  when 
they  increase  to  such  a  height  as  to  overtop  the  lower  parts  of 
their  barriers,  or  acquire  a  sufficient  pressure  to  force  their  way 
through  them,  also  give  rise  to  streams.  Such  streams  running 
in  the  lower  parts  of  vallies,  and  upon  the  lines  of  the  greatest  slope, 
unite  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  vallies,  and  mix  their  waters 
in  a  channel  of  greater  magnitude  ;  and  thus,  by  successive  junc- 
tions, if  the  extent  of  country  be  sufficient,  rivers  of  great  mag- 
nitude are  formed. 

-  415.  The  formation  of  the  beds  and  channels  of  rivers  appears, 
even  on  the  most  cursory  observation,  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  action  of  their  own  waters  :  from  the  continued  effort  of  their 
streams,  a  species  of  equilibrium  has  taken  place  between  the  mo- 
tion of  their  currents,  and  the  resistance  of  the  soil  over  which  they 
run.  Thus  :  when  the  velocity  is  very  great,  the  beds  are  com- 
posed of  solid  rock ;  in  the  next  stage  of  diminishing  velocity, 
the  beds  are  composed  of  large  rolled  stones  ;  when  the  velocity 
decreases  still  farther,  the  bottom  is  composed  of  gravel ;  then  of 
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sharp  gand ;  and  fiDally,  when  the  water  becomes  stagnant,  of 
fine  argillaceous  particlesi  or  mud. 

Still  the  equilibrium  between  the  active  force  of  the  stream 
and  the  resistance  of  its  bed,  is  not  absolutely  perfect ;  a  slow 
and  gradual  action  takes  place  on  all  parts  of  its  bed,  impercepti- 
ble, except  in  the  larger  class  of  streams,  or  under  extraordinary 
circumstances ;  but  this  action  is  sure,  and  after'  the  lapse  g{ 
years  will  be  found  to  have  produced  most  important  effects. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  observations  of  Du  Buat,  that 
fine  clay  will  not  resist  the  action  of  a  current,  whose  velocity, 
at  bottom,  exceeds  three  inches  per  second :  fine  sand  begins  to 
resist  when  the  velocity  falls  below  six  inches ;  coarse  sand,  at 
a  velocity  of  eight  inches ;  gravel,  at  velocities  from  seven  to 
twelve  inches ;  pebbles  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  two  feet  ;  and 
angular  fragments,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  at  three  feet  per  second. 

Rivers  cannot  be  considered  as  forming,  throughout  their  whole 
course,  channels  of  uniform  slope ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  most  inclined  near  their  sources,  and  become  less 
and  less  so  as  they  approach  the  sea.  They  may,  however,  in 
most  cases,  be  divided  into  portions ;  each  of  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  a  current  flowing  with  a  constant  area, 
and  having  an  uniform  slope  at  its  surface.  These  portions  are 
frequently  separated  by  marked  physical  barriers. 

Under  the  long  conflict  of  the  active  forces  of  running  water, 
and  the  passive  resistance  of  their  beds,  the  latter  have,  in  almost 
all  cases,  assumed  a  state  of  apparent  permanence ;  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  tliem  are  slow,  and  only  perceptible  by  the 
comparison  of  their  states  at  long  distant  periods. 

416.  Rivers  are  subject  to  an  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  their  waters.  This  variation  sometimes  bears  but  t 
small  proportion  to  their  mean  magnitude,  at  others  is  of  great 
extent.  It  is  in  some  cases  periodic,  varying  with  the  season, 
being  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  in  other  cases,  is 
subject  to  no  fixed  law. 

When  the  variation  in  the  bulk  of  a  stream  is  small,  its  bed 
has  usually  for  its  section  a' concave  curve,  whose  versed  sine 
bears  a  greater  ratio  to  its  chord,  when  formed  in  earth  that  op- 
poses a  great  resistance,  and  of  course,  when  the  stream  is  rapid, 
than  it  does  in  soils  of  less  tenacity.  The  resistance  of  solid  rock 
may  render  this  rule  untrue  when  the  bed  is  formed  in  that  sub- 
stance. 

When  the  variation  in  the  bulk  of  the  stream  is  great,  and  its 
slope  small,  there  is  usually  a  bed  of  the  same  form  as  in  the  other 
case,  suited  to  convey  the  stream  when  it  does  not  much  exceed 
its  mean  magnitude ;  this  is  enclosed  on  one  or  both  sides  by  the 
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alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  These  usually  assume  the  shape 
of  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  from  the  bank  of  the  main  stream 
towards  the  adjacent  country.  The  manner  in  which  this  shape 
is  produced,  may  still  be  witnessed  in  the  streams  of  many  parts 
of  our  own  country.  The  river,  as  its  volume  increases,  flows 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  carries  with  it  an  increased  quantity  of 
earthy  matter ;  when  it  rises  so  far  as  to  overtop  the  banks  which 
bound  it  when  not  swollen,  if  trees  and  bushes  grow  upon  them, 
they  will  catch  and  retain  the  larger  and  heavier  parts,  while  the 
lighter  alone  will  remain  suspended.  Thus  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  deposit  takes  place  on  the  edge  of  the  ordinary  bed. 
This  process  may  still  be  annually  witnessed  on  the  Mississippi; 
and  the  height  of  the  natural  dyke  that  is  thus  formed,  is  in- 
creased by  the  quantity  of  drift  wood  that  is  retained  by  the 
nearest  obstacles.  This  natural  barrier,  so  long  as  the  periodic 
overflow  is  unimpeded,  more  than  counteracts  any  rise  that  may 
take  place  in  the  bed,  from  deposits  at  those  times  when  the 
stream  has  less  than  its  mean  velocity. 

It  frequently  however  happens  in  cultivated  countries,  that  it 

,  becomes  necessary  to  restrain  the  periodic  overflow.     For  this 

purpose  dykes  are  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  usual  channel, 

^  their  erection  being  facilitated  by  the  natural  form  of  the  adja- 

cent ground.  In  this  case,  the  substances  carried  by  the  stream 
are  deposited  in  its  bed,  instead  of  being  spread  over  the  whole 
surface,  to  which  the  inundation  had  before  extended.    The  level 

I  of  the  surface  of  the  stream  will  in  consequence  rise,  until  the 

slope  may  finally  become  too  small  to  convey  it,  and  it  may  seek 
an  outlet  in  other  directions.  It  is  thus  rendered  indispensable 
to  raise  the  dykes  to  correspond  to  the  increased  height  of  the 
surface  of  the  stream.     By  a  long  continued  process  of  this  kind, 

\  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  Po  has  been  raised  higher  than  the 

level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  surface  of  its  stream  over- 

I  tops  the  houses  of  Ravenna ;  so  also  the  ancient  channel  of  the 

I  Rhine  has  been  filled  up,  uniil  it  will  no  longer  carry  its  waters, 

and  they  have  sought  outlets  in  other  directions. 

!  A  similar  action  is  going  on  upon  the  main  outlet  of  the  Mis- 

sissippi, where  the  superior  magnitude  of  the  stream  makes  a 

I  change  in  its  bed,  and  in  the  height  of  its  waters,  when  full,  more 

t  marked  in  a  few  years  than  it  is  in  the  Po  and  Rhine  in  cen- 

tgries. 

A  river  that  requires  to  be  confined  by  dykes,  is  often  crooked 
in  its  course.  The  danger  of  overflow  may,  in  this  case,  be  les- 
sened upon  principles  derived  from  our  investigations.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  formula  (456),  that  the  velocity  varies 
with  the  square  root  of  the  slope  ;  if  then  the  course  be  rendered 
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straight,  the  fail  between  two  given  points  remaining  conatanty 
while  the  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  is  lessened,  the 
slope  is  augmented,  and  a  bed  of  given  dimensions  will  carry  a 
greater  quantity  of  water,  in  a  given  time. 

417.  Among  the  many  important  purposes  that  rivers  subserve, 
that  of  navigation  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Rivers,  according  to  their  size  and  importance,  are  sometimes 
navigable  for  vessels  of  various  descriptions  and  sizes ;  but  are, 
at  others,  frequently  liable  to  obstructions  and  impediments,  that 
either  interrupt  or  prevent  their  navigation  altogether. 

These  obstructions  and  impediments  may  be  arranged  in  seve- 
ral distinct  classes. 

( 1 . }  Rivers  may  be  obstructed  by  Falls  or  Cataracts,  consisting 
in  a  sudden  change  of  level. 

(2.)  Rocky  barriers  may  cross  the  bed  of  a  river ;  these  will 
prevent  its  forming  a  channel  sufficiently  large  to  discharge  its 
waters  with  its  usual  mean  velocity.  In  this  case,  the  flow  of 
the  higher  part  being  impeded,  the  Water  accumulates  above  the 
barrier,  until  the  slope  becomes  so  great  immediately  over  it,  as 
to  increase  the  velocity  there  to  an  extent  adapted  to  the  discharge 
of  the  stream,  through  the  contracted  space.  Such  obstructions 
are  called  Rapids. 

In  large  streams  the  rocky  barrier  sometimes  lies  so  deep  that 
navigation  is  not  obstructed,  but  merely  embarrassed,  by  a  cur- 
rent of  increased  velocity.  Such  is  the  rapid  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  a  more  magnificent  instance  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Race  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

In  small  streams  they  interrupt  the  navigation  altogether. 

(3.)  When  rivers,  after  running  in  a  mountainous  country, 
reach  one  of  less  slope,  their  velocity  is  diminished;  the  earthy 
particles  they  had  before  been  able  to  carry  with  them,  are  in 
consequence  deposited,  the  bed  is  filled  up,  and  the  river  seeks  a 
discharge  by  spreading  itself.  Thus  the  breadth  of  the  channel 
is  increased,  and  its  depth  diminished.  A  similar  consequence 
may  follow  when  the  velocity  of  a  river  is  lessened  by  its  meet- 
ing the  tide  within  its  own  channel.  By  a  combination  of  these 
two  causes,  the  obstructions  that  exist  in  the  Hudson  River,  near 
Albany,  have  been  formed. 

(4.)  Where  a  river  that  carries  large  quantities  of  earthy  mat- 
ter enters  the  ocean,  the  conflicting  action  of  the  two  masses  of 
water,  causes  a  cessation  of  motion  that  influences  a  deposit ;  bars 
are  thus  created  in  the  sea,  in  advance  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
In  the  case  of  large  rivers,  these  may  become  the  basis  of  islands, 
which  are  gradually  connected  with  the  main  land,  while  the  force 
of  the  current  sweeps  out  the  intervening  channels,  and  new  bars 
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are  formed  beyond  them.  In  this  manner  the  Deltas  of  rivers 
were  originally  deposited,  and,  in  some  instances^  still  continue 
to  protrude  themselves  into  the  sea. 

(5.)  A  river  may  carry  a  suflScient  quantity  of  water  to  admit 
of  navigation,  and  may  be  unobstructed  by  falls,  rapids,  or  shal- 
lows, but  may  be  so  rapid  as  either  to  prevent  an  ascending  trade, 
or  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  stream  so  far  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
vessel  floating  in  it. 

418.  Each  of  these  obstructions  has  its  appropriate  remedy, 
the  application  of  which  may  however  be,  in  some  cases,  imprac- 
ticable, either  from  physical  circumstances,  or  the  great  expen- 
diture they  involve. 

(1.)  When  a  river  is  obstructed  by  falls,  we  make  a  lateral 
channel,  fed  from  the  upper  level,  and  apply  locks  to  it,  upon 
principles  that  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  canal^. 

(2.)  If  rapids  have  upon  them  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
the  vessels,  artificial  mechanical  means  may  be  brought  in  aid — 
thus  :  the  power  of  men  or  of  animals  may  be  applied  from  the 
shore ;  powerful  steamboats  may  be  used  in  towing  ;  or  the  ves- 
sel may  have  wheels  adapted  to  it,  the  area  of  whose  paddles  is 
greater  than  its  own  section.  In  this  last  case,  if  a  barrel  be 
adapted  to  the  wheels,  and  a  rope  passed  around  it  and  fastened  to 
the  shore  above  the  rapid,  the  wheels  being  more  powerfuUy  acted 
upon  by  the  current  than  the  vessel  is,  will  turn  around,  coil  up 
the  rope,  and  drag  the  vessel  forward.  It  however  generally 
happens  that  the  impediment  of  a  rapid  must  be  overcome  by  a 
lateral  channel,  as  described  in  the  preceding  instance. 

(3.)  As  the  formation  of  shallows  arises  from  a  diminution  in 
the  velocity  of  a  stream,  it  may  be  prevented,  and  the  obstacle 
may  even  be  removed,  by  increasing'the  velocity.     This  may  be 
^  done  by  contracting  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  bed.     The 

'  upper  portions  of  the  stream  being  thus  retarded,  the  level  rises, 

^  until  the  slope,  as  in  the  natural  formation  of  a  rapid,  becomes 

^  sufficient  for  the  discharge.     With  this  increased  velocity,  the 

^  stream  will  have  sufficient  force  to  carry  away  the  earthy  matter 

^  it  before  deposited,  and  a  permanent  improvement  in  its  depth 

>  will  take  place. 

I  As  a  stream  tends  to  continue  of  uniform  section,  even  in  an 

increased  channel,  forming  eddies  in  the  bays  and  hollows,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  this  contraction  should  be  effected  by  conti- 
nuous and  parallel  lateral  dykes.  It  is  sufficient  that  piers  be 
built  out,  alternately  from  each  bank,  at  distances  from  each  other 
equal  to  about  the  breadth  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  stream.  The 
heads  of  these  piers  should  be  arranged,  if  possible,  in  two  pa- 
rallel straight  lines^  in  order  that  the  stream  may  assume  a  straight 
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course,  in  whichy  as  has  been  already  explained,  it  will  have  the 
greatest  velocity.  The  deposit,  which  was  before  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  bed,  will  now  take  place  between  the  piers. 
In  all  such  cases,  a  straightening  of  the  channel  is  advantageous. 

If  islands  be  formed  in  the  shallow  parts,  as  often  occurs,  all 
the  branches  of  the  river  that  surround  them,  except  one,  should 
be  closed,  by  weirs  that  rise  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream, 
and  which  will  therefore  permit  a  discharge  through  these  lateral 
channels  when  it  is  swollen.  If  there  be  several  islands  on  either 
side  of  the  main  channel,  it  may  be  often  advantageous  to  unite 
them  by  a  longitudinal  dyke,  in  order  to  prevent  the  stream  from 
spreading  between  them. 

(4.)  A  similar  principle  will  direct  the  operations  intended  for 
the  removal  of  bars  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  give  the  stream  such  a  velocity  as  will  make  its  force 
preponderate  over  the  resistance  of  the  ocean.  In  large  rivers, 
the  extent  of  the  bars  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  improve- 
ment. In  small  streams,  piers  may  be  built  out  from  the  main 
land,  from  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  gradually  inclin- 
ing to  each  other.  The  waters  being  all  confined  between  them, 
and  acquiring  from  the  contraction  an  increased  velocity,  will 
not  only  cease  to  make  farther  deposits  upon  the  bar,  but  will 
carry  away  so  much  of  it  as  lies  between  tfie  piers.  The  deposit 
will  now  take  place  behind  the  piers  on  either  hand.  >Vhere 
the  direction  of  the  river  makes  a  small  angle  with  the  line  of 
the  coast,  a  single  pier  or  jetty  may  be  sufficient.  Of  this  me- 
thod we  have  fine  instances  in  the  ancient  port  of  Dunkirk,  and 
in  the  present  port  of  Havre  :  and  similar  principles  have  been 
successfully  applied  at  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie. 

(5.)  A  rapid  stream  may  be  rendered  navigable  by  building 
dams  or  weirs  across  it  from  place  to  place :  between  each  two 
of  these,  the  depth  of  the  water  will  be  increased  and  its  velocity 
diminished ;  by  both  of  these  changes  navigation  may  be  ren- 
dered more  easy.  The  passage  of  these  dams  by  vessels,  xvas 
originally  effected  in  one  of  two  different  methods  ;  these  require 
illustration,  in  consequence  of  their  being  the  germs  of  more 
perfect  means,  that  are  still  in  use.  The  first  of  these  methods 
was  the  Sluice;  the  second,  the  Inclined  Plane. 

To  form  a  sluice,  an  aperture  is  left  in  the  mass  of  each  of  the 
dams  that  divide  the  river  into  successive  ponds,  of  different 
levels.  This  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  closed  by  a  gate ; 
and  as  this  gate  will  have  an  unequal  pressure  on  its  opposite 
sides,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  level,  it  can  only  be 
opened  by  a  vertical  motion. 

In  the  canals  of  China,  the  gate  is  formed  of  heavy  beams, 
dropped  into  vertical  grooves,  made  in  the  masonry  of  the  dam. 
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These  being  piled  upon  each  other,  the  lower  ones  are  thus  loaded 
with  a  weight  that  sinks  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  passage,  and 
they  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  flow  of  the  water  through 
them  ;  for  the  small  quantity  that  may  penetrate  between  their 
joints,  will  be  wholly  unimportant. 

When  the  gate  is  opened,  the  water  will  discharge  iteslf  with 
,  great  velocity  through  the  passage.   The  vessels  of  the  descending 

trade  are  committed  to  this  current ;  and  as  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  swept  into  the  eddies  it  will  form,  men  are  stationed 
on  each  bank,  furnished  with  poles,  to  keep  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  effluent^tream.  By  this  discharge,  the  level  of  the 
^  water  in  the  upper  pond,  is  lowered  ;.  the  velocity  of  the  current 

.  that  flows  through   the  passage  is  diminished  in  consequence. 

Natural  agents,  such  as  the  force  of  men  or  animals,  are  then  ap- 
plied to  draw  up  the  vessels  that  carry  the  ascending  trade. 
'  If  the  change  of  level  be  considerable,  the  danger  in  passing 

down,  and  the  force  required  to  draw  the  vessels  up,  are  both  too 
^  great.     This  method,  therefore,  becomes  impracticable.     In  the 

^  infancy  of  inland  navigation,  the  inclined  plane  of  a  rude  and 

imperfect  form,  was  introduced  in  cases  of  this  sort.     In  a  part 
of  the  weir  was  introduced  a  mound  of  masonry,  of  the  form  of 
^  a  triangular  prism.     Of  the  two  inclined  planes  that  composed 

f  its  upper  surface,  one  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower,  and 

*  one  to  that  of  the  upper  level  of  the  navigation^  as  in  the  figure 

^  beneath. 


The  vessel,  in  passing  from  one  level  to  the  other,  was  first 
drawn  up  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes,  and  passing  the  ridge, 
was  resisted  in  its  descent  on  the  other.  For  this  purpose  ropes 
were  passed  around  the  vessel,  and  applied  to  capstans  situated 
on  each  side. 

The  sluice,  in  its  original  form,  is  still  used  in  China,  as  is  the 
inclined  plane.  The  sluice  is  also  still  used  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  cases  where  the  change  of  level 
is  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  In  almost  all  other  instances, 
locks  have  been  substituted  for  sluices,  and  several  locks,  in  the 
cases  to  which  the  inclined  plane  was  formerly  applied. 

These  methods  of  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers,  have 
the  advantage  of  requiring  a  comparatively  small  original  cost ; 
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they  may,  therefore,  be  used  in  countries  of  thin  population,  and 
small  wealth.  They  have  the  disadvantage  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  liable  to  injury  from  floods,  while  the  navigation 
is  itself  subject  to  vicissitudes  from  variation  in  the  supply  of  the 
stream.  The  passage  of  vessels  through  sluices,  and  over  the 
original  form  of  the  inclined  plane,  is  difficult,  and  requires  the 
application  of  force  of  an  expensive  character.  For  all  these 
■reasons,  it  has  been  the  uniform  result  of  experience,  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  excess  of  the  first  cost,  it  is,  wherever  the  ca- 
pital can  be  obtained,  better  to  make  a  canal  parallel  to  the  river, 
than  to  attempt  to  improve  the  navigation  in  its  own  bed.  The 
principle  on  which  the  construction  of  canals  rests,  are  contained 
in  the  following  chapter. 

419.  When  a  river  is  to  have  its  navigation  improved,  or  when 
water  is  to  be  drawn  from  it  for  supplying  pipes,  for  irrigation, 
or  any  other  useful  purpose,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  it  furnishes.  For  some 
physical  investigations,  the  whole  quantity  that  flows  in  its  bed, 
may  be  the  object  of  research.  But  for  mechanical  purposes,  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  best  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  minimum 
supply,  for  on  this  will  depend  the  certainty  with  which  the  stream 
can  be  depended  upon  for  most  practical  uses. 

In  a  stream  of  so  small  a  size  that  barriers  can,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  erected  across  it,  a  dam  that  interrupts  its  course,  is 
constructed  at  some  convenient  point.  In  this  a  gate  is  placed, 
formed  of  a  rectangular  frame,  and  a  shuttle  that  can  be  raised 
\  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  shuttle  being  closed,  the  passage  of 
the  water  is  interrupted,  and  it  would  rise  until  it  found  a  dis- 
charge over  the  dam  :  before  it  reaches  this  height,  the  shuttle 
is  drawn  up,  and  the  water  passes  out.  When  this  discharge  is 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  level  of  the  water  from  rising  far- 
ther, but  not  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fall,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  gate  discharges  the  exact  quantity  of  water  that  the  stream 
furnishes. 

This  quantity  may  be  calculated  on  the  following  principles. — 
The  area  of  the  open  part  of  the  gate  may  be  considered  as  an 
aperture  in  a  thin  plate,  and  must,  therefore,  receive  a  conrectioD 
for  the  vena  contracta.  The  velocity,  which  will  vary  in  even- 
horizontal  element  of  the  orifice,  will  have  for  its  mean,  that 
which  is  due  to  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  opening 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  This  velocity  being  found  by 
the  principles  of  §  401,  and  the  formula  (61), 

is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  aperture  and  the  constant 
quantity  0.62,  §408. 
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In  streams  whose  section  has  an  area  of  more  than  two  square 
feet,  this  method  would  become  expensive  and  troublesome.  To 
gauge  streams  of  an  area  of  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve  square  feet, 
we  have  recourse  to  another  method. 

The  area  of  the  stream  is  carefully  measured.  Its  velocity 
may  next  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus,  called  from 
iU  inventor,  the  Tube  of  Pitot.     A  tube  ABC  is  taken  and  bent 

until  one  of  its  brancfies  is  at  right  an* 
gles  to  the  direction  of  the  other.  This 
tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  is  con- 
tracted at  the  opening^  C  of  its  shorter 
branch.  It  is  placed  in  the  stream,  the 
branch  AB  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
the  horizontal  branch  is  turned  around 
until  the  stream  enters  freely  and  di- 
rectly into  the  orifice  E.  The  water 
entering  the  tube  with  a  determinate 
velocity,  has  such  a  force  as  would  cause 
it  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  to  the  height  whence  it 
must  have  fallen  to  acquire  that  velocity. 
In  the  tube,  it  will  be  resisted  by  fric- 
tion, and  the  height  will  be  lessened. 
The  height  to  which  it  rises  may  be  de- 
termined by  applying  a  graduated  rod 
to  the  outside  of  the  tube,  if  of  glass. 

^^--.-  -^  ^'^  however,  the  tube  be  not  transparent, 

-;.r7w  ■^-  -^— ^-^:=^==,Ba  gj^  J  j^  jg  usually  metallic,  a  rod,  be,  is 

placed  in  the  vertical  branch  of  such  specific  gtavity  as  to  float  on 
water.  This  rod  being  graduated,  will  mark  the  rise  of  the  li- 
quid. The  corresponding  velocity  may  then  be  obtained  by  the 
usual  formula  (61) 

which  is  sufficiently  accurate,  except  when  the  velocity  is  small. 

Experiments  may  be  made  in  difierent  parts  of  the  section  of 
the  stream,  knd  the  mean  of  the  results  taken  as  the  mean  velo- 
city. It  Is,  however,  generally  speaking,  sufficient  to  measure 
the  velocity  in  this  manner,  near  the  middle  of  the  surface,  and 
thence  to  deduce  the  mean  velocity  by  the  formula  (462)  or 
(463). 

This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  area,  will  give  the  discharge 
in  the  unit  of  time. 

To  use  the  tube  of  Pitot,  it  is  convenient  to  attach  it  to  a 

wooden  stand,  by  which  it  can  be  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 

and  afterwards  levelled. 
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This  instrument  is,  therefore,  limited  to  streams  of  not  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  in  depth. 

In  streams  of  greater  size,  the  velocity  of  the  surface  may  be 
measured  by  a  float.  For  this  purpose,  a  part  of  the  stream  must 
be  chosen,  .where  it  flows  between  its  banks  without  eddies.  The 
area  of  its  section  may  then  be  determined  by  measuring  its 
breadth,  and  its  depth,  at  equal  intervals,  from  bank  to  bank,  is 
in  the  following  figure,  where  AB  represents  the  breadth,  and 


BE,  FGy  HI,  depths  measured  at  three  points,  diriding  the 
breadth  ifXo  four  equal  parts.  The  area  may  then  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  the  two  triangles,  ADE,  BHI,  and  the  two  trape- 
zoids, DFGE,  and  FHIG,  or  of  any  other  number  of  the  latter 
that  the  circumstances  may  require. ,  A  float  is  nexi  thrown  into 
the  stream,  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  carried  through  a  given 
distance,  that  is  accurately  measured  upon  its  banks,  noted  b)  a 
time-keeper.  The  velocity  in  the  unit  of  time  thence  deduted, 
is  reduced,  as  before,  to  the  mean  velocity,  and  multiplied  bj 
the  area.  The  product  is  of  course  the  discharge.  The  floats 
used  in  this  operation,  may  be  constructed  in  various  modes. 
Thu«; 

A  piece  of  cork  ipay  have  a  weight  attached  to  it  by  a  strio; 
that  ^all  render  their  united  mass  but  little  less  dense  than  water. 
No  more  of  the  cork  will  then  float  than  is  su£5cient  to  render  it 
visible,  and  it  will  not  be  liable  to  disturbance  from  the  actioD  of 
the  wind.  In  a  very  «hort  time  it  will  acquire  the  whole  vel(^ 
city  of  the  part  of  the  current  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  will  also, 
after  a  greater  or  less  time,  be  carried  to  that  part  of  the  stream 
that  has  the  greatest  velocity.  If  the  float,  and  the  weight  at- 
tached to  it,  have  similar  figures,  and  are  of  equal  size,  it  willb^ 
obvious  that  the  velocity  assumed  by  it  will  be  the  mean  of  that 
of  the  two  horizontal  layers  of  the  stream  in  which  they  lie.  As 
this  condition  may  be  always  conveniently  adopted  in  practice, 
there  is  no  need  of  investigating  the  correction  that  would  bedo^ 
to  any  difierence  in  these  respects.  If  the  distance  between  the 
two  bodies  be  small,  their  velocity  may,  without  sensible  error, 
be  considered  as  that  of  the  surfaTce  of  the  stream. 

The  float  may  have  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  as  for  io- 
stance,  a  pieces  of  a  reed^  closed  at  one  end.  This  may  be  balhtf^ 
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by  shot  or  other  small  weigbU,  until  no  more  than  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  be  elevated  above  the  surface. 

If  the  length  of  the  tube  bear  a  eonsiderable  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  stream,  it  will  float  in  a  position  considerably  in- 
clined to  the  vertical,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  the 
velocity  with  which  the  fluid  moves  at  different  depths;  and  in 
all  eases,  there  will  be  a  greater  or  less  inclination.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  forces  that  act,  may  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  velocity  at  the  surface  when  the  velocity 
of  the  reed  and  its  inclination  to  the  horizon  are  given.  Such  an 
investigation  may  be  found  in  Venturoli,  Vol.  II.  p.  218.  It  is, 
however,  better  not  to  use  this  instrument,  except  when  it  floats 
nearly  vertically,  in  which  case  the  error  is  unimportant,  and 
therefore  needs  no  correction. 

In  streams  of  still  larger  size,  a  part  is  chosen  in  which  the 

water  flows  for  a  distance  of  1  or  200  yards,  without  eddies. 

I  The  area  is  measured  as  above,  and  the  mean  of  several  measure- 

'  ments  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  single  one.     The  sum  of  the  length 

of  the  lower  sides  of  the  triangles  and  quadrilateral  figures,  is 

taken  as  the  length  of  the  curved  section  of  the  bed.     The  area 

divided  by  this,  gives  the  quantity  R,  in  (454),  or  the  hydraulic 

mean  depth.    The  slope  of  the  surface,  or  I,  of  the  same  formula, 

is  next  obtained  by  levelling,  taking  the  difference  in  the  altitude 

[  of  the  surface  of  the  stream  at  two  points,  whose  distance  is  as- 

t  certained  by  measurement.     TJiese  two  quantities  being  given, 

the  mean  velocity  is  deduced  by  means  of  the  formulae,  (462)  or 

I  (463),  and  this  multiplied  by  the  area,  gives  the  discharge  in  the 

unit  of  time, 
i  An  instrument  used  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  and  called 

[  a  Dynamometer,  may  also  be  applied  to  measure  the  velocity  of 

i  a  stream.     The  essential  part  of  this  instrument  is  a  spring,  the 

i  quantity  of  whose  contraction,  under  pressures  of  known  inten- 

sities, has  been  determined  by  experiment.     If  a  plane  surface 
i  be  attached  to   such  a  spring,  by  a  cord  or  other  convenient 

I  method,  the  action  of  the  stream  will  compress  the  spring,  and 

I  the  amount  of  compression  will  measure  the  action  of  the  water, 

i  which  will  be  given  by  the  index  of  the  instrument,  in  some  con- 

ventional unit  of  weight.  This  action  may  also  be  considered 
as  represented  by  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  fluid,  who^e  area  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  surface  acted  upon,  and  whose  altitude  is 
that  through  which  a  heavy  body  must  have  fallen  to  acquire  the 
velocity.  If  then  the  number  of  units  of  some  given  cubic  mea- 
sure of  water  that  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  to  be  calculated, 
and  divided  by  the  area  of  the  plane,  the  quotient  is  that  height ; 
from  this  the  velocity  may  be  calculated  by  the  usual  formula. 
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This  principle  is  not  absolutely  true,  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
treat  of  the  percussion  and  resistance  of  liquids.  It  is^  however, 
suflBciently  near  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes. 

One  other  method  of  gauging  e  strean),  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  applicable  to  the  case  where  it  is  traversed  by  a 
dam  whose  upper  surface  is  horizontal,  and  over  which  the  water 
discharges  itself  in  a  sheet,  forming  .a  water-fall.  The  velocity 
with  which  a  fluid  passing  through  such  an  aperture  as  the  upper 
•surface  of  the  dam  would  represent,  is  discharged,  is,  according 
to  the  reasonings  and  experiments  of  Du  Buat, 

in  which  expression  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  sheet  of  water,  and 
h  its  depth,  both  expressed  in  English  feet.  The  formula  for 
the  French  metre^  is 

v^0.lS95  by/  h\  (464) 

These  formulae  comprise  the  last  case  of  the  motion  of  liquids 
recapitulated  in  §  397. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  Canals. 

420.  Canals  are  open  artificial  channels  formed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water.  They  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation; for  the  supply  of  those  intended  for  navigation^  in  which 
case  they  are  called  Feeders ;  for  the  supply  of  cities ;  in  the 
draining  of  morasses,  and  for  irrigating  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Canals  differ  in  character  from  rivers  ;  the  latter  have^ 
by  the  long  action  of  antagonist  forces,  formed  beds,  that  gene- 
rally speaking  occupy  the  lowest  levels  in  vallies,  and  follow  the 
lines  of  greatest  slope.  The  former  have  some  conventional  slope 
suited  to  their  object,  and  which  is  usually  uniform,  or  are  ab- 
solutely level ;  they  follow  this  prescribed  line  along  the  sides  of 
hills,  or  through  their  masses,  and  are  often  carried  at  a  considera- 
ble height  over  streams,  ravines,  and  even  broad  vallies.  Rivers 
rise  from  humble  origin,  but  uniting  with  others  as  they  pro- 
ceed, and  receiving  the  discharge  from  lateral  vallits,  swell 
in  bulk  in  spite  of  the  causes  of  waste  that  affect  them  equally 
with  canals.  Canals,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  an  uniform 
section  throughout  their  course,  and  their  volume  diminishes  in 
consequence  of  those  causes;  while  if  collateral  supplies  are 
brought  in,  they  need  be  no  more  than  equal  to  the  restoration 
of  what  has  been  wasted  :  if  these  collateral  supplies  exceed  this 
amount,  means  must  be  provided  to  get  rid  of  the  excess. 

421.  Canals  take  their  rise  in  reservoirs,  either  in  the  form  of 
natural  streams  and  lakes,  or  of  artificial  basins,  that  collect  the 
surface  water.  The  fluid  contained  in  these  has  usually  a  velocity- 
less  than  that  required  in  the  canal ;  and  even  if  it  be  a  rapid 
stream,  whence  the  canal  proceeds,  there  will  be  a  difference  in 
the  directions  of  the  two  currents.  Hence  the  water  in  the 
canal  will  not  at  once  assume  the  required  velocity;  and  if  the 
bed  have  a  constant  section  until  it  unite  with  the  reservoir,  the 
area  of  the  stream  will  diminish  as  it  recedes  from  the  reser- 
voir, until  the  constant  velocity  adapted  to  the  slope  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  channel  be  attained.  This  diminution  of 
area  can  only  take  place  by  a  diminution  in  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  canal.  Hence  at  the  origin  of  canals,  whose  area 
does  not  vary,  a  fall  will  be  formed,  by  which  the  area  of  the 
stream  will  be  diminished.     If  then  it  be  important  that  the 
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canal  shall  be  filled,  it  must  spread  out  as  it  approaches  the  reser- 
voir. If  we  suppose  it  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  causes  thit 
affect  the  vena  contracta,  and  that  the  channel  has  a  rectangulir 
section  of  uniform  depth;  the  plan  of  the  channel  would  be  forn- 
ed  on  each  side  by  a  logarithmic  curve,  whos;,e  axis  and  greater 
and  less  ordinates  have  the  proportion  of  5  :  6.25  :  4;  theseconi 
number  being  half  the  breadth  of  the  channel  at  the  reservoir; 
and  the  third  half  its  uniform  breadth.  If  the  figure  were  iavest- 
gated  on  the  principle  that  the  velocity  of  water  moving  in  i 
channel  varies  inversely  as  its  area,  it  would  be  found  thatih^ 
proper  figure  of  the  banks  would  be  a  parabola,  whose  vertex  ii 
at  the  point  where  the  breadth  of  the  channel  becomes  constaDt 
Neither  of  these  methods  of  investigation  is  free  from  objection; 
but  it  is  evident  from  experiment  and  observation,  that  in  order 
that  water  shall  enter  into  a  channel  without  forming  a  fall,  or 
that  it  shall  completely  fill  it,  the  channel  must,  at  the  reserroir, 
have  a  width  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  uniform  section  that 
it  has  at  other  points  ;  and  this  increase  of  breadth  should  take 
place  in  the  form  of  a  curve  convex  towards  the  axis  of  the 
canal. 

Such  a  form  is  to  be  found  in  nature  when  streams  take  theff 
rise  in  lakes,  or  otfier  similar  reservoirs.  If  a  canal  be  formed 
in  soft  earth,  it  will  gradually  wear  away  the  earth  until  ita^* 
sume  such  a  form  ;  but  in  solid  rock  such  a  shape  cannot  be  spon- 
taneously assumed.  Even  in  canals  made  in  soft  earth,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  give  the  requisite  shape  artificially,  than  to  wait  for  the 
slow  action  of  the  water. 

422.  The  shape  of  the  section  of  a  canal  \s  usually  a  trapezitiD. 
two  of  whose  sides  are  parallel  and  horizontal;  the  other  two 
equally  inclined  to  the  horizon.  This  inclination  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  canal  is  formed,  being 
least  in  tenacious  earth,  and  greatest  in  loose  soils.  No  soil  will 
maintain  itself  when  the  base  of  the  slope  is  less  than  one  and  * 
third  times  its  height,  or  in  theproportionof  four  to  three,  ^^h"' 
in  loose  soils  the  slope  must  be  at  least  as  great  as  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  to  one  ;  or  the  base  twice  as  great  as  the  height.  Tnj 
force  that  acts  upon  the  bank  is  the  pressure  of  the  water,  ani 
this  is  partly  exerted  to  push  the  bank  aside,and  partly  to  over- 
turn  it  by  a  rotary  motion.  In  banks  of  earth,  where  the  roat^ 
rial  has  little  cohesive  strength,  the  former  effort  is  most  11*^7 
to  be  injurious;  while  in  masses  of  masonry,  the  latter  is  the  more 
important. 

To  investigate  the  proper  thickness  of  a  bank,  whose  heigD* 
and  slope  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  are  gi^^^ 
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Let  ABCD  be  the  sectioa  of  a  prumatic  inound  of  earth, 
presaed  bj  water  on  the  aide  AB ;  let  the  slopes  od  each  aide  be 
equal,  aod  suppose  the  bank 
itself  to  be  composed  of  mate- 
terials  of  inftnite  cohesive  force, 
but  capable  of  being  moved 
horizontally  in  the  directioa 
AD,  by  a  force  etjual  to  the 
inction  among  its  particles. 

c 

Let  AB,  the  length  ofthe  face  =  a; 

BAE,  (he  base  ofthe  slope,  =  h ; 

ABE,  the  vertical  height,  =  h; 

Ae  (uigle  ofthe  slope,  ABC,  =  t ; 

AD,  the  thickness  ofthe  top  ofthe  bank  =  x ; 

the  denei^  of  the  materia),  that  of  water  being  unity,    =  D ; 

the  co-efflcieot  ofthe  friction  '    =/; 

the  thickuess  of  the  bank  at  bottom  will  be  =x  +  2b; 
The  preasure  on  the  line  AB  will  be,  §  331, 

this  force  acta  at  the  centre  of  preasure  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  (kce  of  the  bank.  If  then  it  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  one  in  a  horizontal,  the  odier  in  the  vertical 
direction,  the  former  only  will  tend  to  tbruat  the  bank  ftooi  its 
plane ;  the  latter  will  add  to  the  weight  that  presses  oa  the  base, 
will  increase  the  friction,  and  consequently  add  to  the  stability. 
The  first  of  these  components  will  be,  §  13,  ^ 

the  second, 

i  oft  coa.  t ; 
but  as 

am.  »=-,  aod  coa.i—-, 
a  a* 

diese  forces  become  respectively 

^  h\  and  ^hb; 

of  which  that  represented  by  ^  h',  tends  to  thrust  the  bank  from 

its  place. 

This  force  is  resisted  by  the  fiiction  on  the  base,  which  is  a 
function  ofthe  whole  pressure,  and  this  is  made  up  ofthe  weight 
of  the  bank,  and  the  force  ^  kb  derived  from  the  liquid  pressure 
acting  downwards. 

The  weiefat  of  the  bank  is  found  by  mnltiplying  its  ai'ea  by  its 
density,  ana  is 

(*+6)AD5 
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we  therefore  have,  as  the  condition  ofequilihrium, 

\h^^\fhh+fhJ){x+h)',  (465) 

whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  r, 

\  hr^Uh—fh  D 


a?=- 


(466; 


/D 
When  the  bank  is  triangular,  x=0,  and  the  base  of  the  si 
becomes 

to  find  the  co-efficient/,  we  have 

The  mean  density  of  earthy  substances  being  about  2,  wehan 
in  the  case  where  26 =3 A, 

/z=^y  =0.133; 
and  when  6= 2ft, 

/=tV; 

and,  as  the  pressure  at  the  surface  is  evanescent,  and  a  triaogukr 
mound  would  of  course  resist  it,  these  values  may  be  applied  in 
other  investigations. 

In  practice,  however,  the  water  will  enter  into  the  pores  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  the  surface  exposed  to  pressure  will  be  road 
increased. 


To  allow  for  this,  let  the  co-efficients /be  reduced  to  one 
or  in  firm  earth  to  0.06,  and  in  loose  earth,  to  0.05.    We  sW 
then  have,  in  the  latter  case,  in  a  bank  of  triangular  section, 

6=4  ft; 

and  the  whole  base  of  the  bank, 

2  6=8  ft.  (459 

When  the  mass  of  the  bank  is  given,  as  that  part  of  the  M 
pressure  which  tends  to  thrust  the  bank  aside,  diminishes  as  tbe 
inclination  of  the  face  on  which  it  acts  increases ;  while  on  '^ 
opposite  side,  loose  earth  supports  itself  at  a  slope  whose  bascw 
to  the  height  as  2:1:  we  may  infer,  that  the  maximum  of  strei^ 
will  be  attained  when  the  slope  on  which  the  water  presses  \^ 
for  its  baee 

6=^6  ft; 

and  when  the  base,  6',  of  the  opposite  side,  is 

6'=2ft. 
In  loose  earth,  when  the  bank  has  a  trapezium  for  its  sectiooi 
and  6=2  ft,  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  ;r,  fi-om  (466), 

»=2.6(A)  5  (<^*' 
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in  firm  earth,  where  6=1  \  h^ 

x^2.S{h).  (471) 

These  give  the  thickness  of  the  bank  at  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
buf  as  it  is  usual  to  make  the  bank  of  a  canal  one  foot  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  water  it  contains,  we  would  have  for  the 
thickness  at  its  upper  surface,  m  the  case  of  loose  earth,  in  feet, 

x=2.5{h)~i,  (472) 

and  in  firm  earth, 

»=2.3(fe)— 3.  ^473) 

423.  A  canal  is  usually  confined  between  a  bank  on  one  side, 
whose  dimensions  may  be  determined  on  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples, and  a  towing  path,  the^breadth  of  whose  upper  surface  must 
be  sufficient  for  a  road,  on  which  the  animals  employed  in  draught 
may  easily  pass  each  other.  If,  then,  the  dimensions  deduced 
above  be  hot  sufficient  for  this  last  object,  the  breadth  of  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  towing  path  must  be  increased  to  at  least  nine 
feet.  For  the  other  bank,  the  usual  rule  is,  to  make  its  breadth 
at  top  equal  to  the  height  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal ; 
but  in  this  case  there  should  be  a  berm  of  from  1  to  1^  feet  at  the  le- 
vel of  the  water,  by  which  the  thickness  of  the  bank  at  the  water's 
edge  will,  in  usual  cases,  nearly  coincide  with  our  formulae,  (470) 
or  (471,  and  which  will  have  the  advantage  of  preventing  the 
wash  of  the  banks  from  falling  into  the  canal. 

To  prevent  the  entrance  of  rain  water,  a  ditch  called  the  coun- 
ter ditch  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  banks.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  in  side  lying-ground,  where  the  rain  may 
produce  injurious  effects. 

The  profile  of  a  well-constructed  canal  will  therefore  present 
the  following  figure : 


•2 


q    Tewing  path 
\^ 


And  when  the  breadth  and  depth  are  given,  the  relations  between 
the  depth  of  excavation  and  the  height  of  embankment,  that  will 
just  suffice  to  give  the  proper  form,  is  a  simple  geometric  problem. 

424.  Canals  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  inland  navigation 
in  several  cases : 

(fi,)  As  has  been  already  stated,  they  may  be  employed  to  pass 
obstacles  upon  rivers,  that  are  in  other  respects  navigable,  or  may 
be  constructed  parallel  to  a  stream  whence  they  derive  their  sup 
ply  of  water. 

56 
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(2).  They  may  be  ma^le  to  commuaicate  between  two  naviga- 
tions of  equal  levels,  drawing  their  supply  from  both,  or  betweea 
two  of  different  heights,  drawing  their  supply  from  the  higher. 

(3).  They  may  form  a  communication  between  two  naviga- 
tions, passing  over  ground  higher  than  either.  This  is  at  present 
the  most  usual  case  of  canal  navigation.  Such  canals  are  said  to 
have  a  summit  level,  or  to  be  a  point  de  portage, 

425.  The  dimensions  of  navigable  canals  will  depend  upon  the 
section  of  the  vessels  intended  to  navigate  them.  They  mustia 
the  first  place  be  wide  enough  to  permit  two  vessels  to  pass  each 
other  with  freedom ;  for  this  purpose  the  breadth  at  bottom  is 
usually  made  twice  as  great  as  the  breadth  of  beam  of  the  vessels; 
in  the  second  place,  the  depth  is  usually  made  one  foot  morethao 
their  draught  of  water.  This  is  done  for  twa  reasons  :  first,  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  vessels  are  much  more  impeded,  whep  the 
channel  in  which  they  move  is  shallow,  than  when  it  is  deeper; 
and  secondly,  in  order  to  provide  for  any  accidental  defectof  wa- 
ter, or  for  deposits  of  earth  that  may  lodge  in  the  canal.  In  eitherof 
these  cases,  the  vessels  would  be  exposed  to  take  the  ground, 
were  there  not  an  extra  depth  of  water. 

426.  Tbe  bed  of  a  canal  must  be  absolutely  level,  or  have  no 
more  slope  than  is  sufficient  to  convey  water  to  replace  that 
which  may  be  wasted.  Hence,  when  the  navigations  it  is  to  con- 
nect are  of  different  levels;  when  constructed  on  the  bank  ofi 
stream  whose  surface  must  of  course  slope;  or  when  it  surmounts 
a -summit,  it  must  be  made  in  a  series  of  channels  at  different 
levels,  and  means  must  be  provided  to  pass  vessels  from  one  level 
tQ  another.  That  which  is  most  usually  employed  is  called  a 
LoQk. 

A  lock  is  a  four-sided  chamber,  contained  between  two  parallel 
walls  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  by  two  gates  or  sluices, 
situated  at  the  two  extremities. 

The  bottom  of  a  lock  is  a  floor  of  wood,  or  masonry,  on  the 
same  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  lower  of  the  two  reaches  of 
the  canal  that  it  serves  to  connect.  The  gates  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  upper  reach,  and  the  walls  to  the  height  of  the 
banks  of  that  reach.  The  lower  gate  reaches  to  the  floor  of  the 
lock,  the  upper  gate  is  usually  established  upon  a  transverse  wall. 
the  top  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  upper  reach, 
and  which  is  called  the  Breast  Wall. 

When  the  water  in  the  lock  is  upon  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  higher  reach,  it  is  said  to  be  full ;  when  on 
a  level  with  that  in  the  lower  reach  of  the  canal,  it  is  said  to  be 
empty.     The  gates  are  suspended  from  the  walls  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  to  close,  when  they  undei^  a  preasnre  from  above ;  they 
may  be  opened  when  the  pressure  on  each  side  is  equal. 
A  plan  and  section  of  a  lock  are  represented  beneath, 
Fio.  2.  Fig.  1, 


Jft 


A,  B,  C,  D,  are  the  walls  of  which  £  and  F  are  the  parts  that 
eoclaae  the  chamber. 

M,  G,  N,  D,  the  breast  wall  o 
ported. 


n  which  flie  upper  gate  ia  sup- 
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HH,  recesses  in  which  the  upper  gate  is  received  whfiDopen. 

1 1,  similar  recesses  to  receive  the  lower  gate. 

E,  sill  of  the  upper  gate. 

L,  sill  of  the  lower  gate. 

O,  upper  opening  of  the  culverts  that  forra  a  communicatiofl 
between  the  waters  of  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  the  canal,  in 
order  to  Uli  the  lock. 

V,  vault  in  the  breast  wall  into  which  these  culverts  enter. 

WW,  level  of  the  water  in  the  upper  level  of  the  canal. 

WiV',     do         "  "     lower    do. 

The  operations  of  filling  the  lock  from  the  upper  level  of  the 
canal,  and  of  emtying  it,  by  a  discharge  into  the  lower  level, 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  small  gates,  or  wickets,  sliding  in 
grooves  in  the  timbers  of  the  gates. 

To  this  method  no  objections  apply  in  the  lower  gate ;  but  io 
the  upper,  the  water  spouting  from  the  top  of  the  breast  wall  may 
injure  the  lock,  or  enter  into  the  vessel  contained  in  ii>  which 
may  thus  be  destroyed,  or  sunk.  Hence,  passages  called  Culverts, 
have  been  formed  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls  of  the  lock,  to 
which  wickets  are  adapted ;-  these  passes  opening  from  the  water  in 
the  upper  level,  are  inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discharge 
themselves  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  lock,  even  when 
as  much  as  possible  is  drawn  off.  In  the  Canal  du  Centre,  in 
France,  the  culverts  descend  vertically,  and  discharge  themselves 
into  an  open  vault,  formed  by  the  thickness  of  the  breast  wall 

A  lock  has  recently  been  invented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Can- 
vass White,  in  which  the  breast  wall  is  omitted,  and  the  upper 
gate  is  as  tall  as  the  lower  one.  In  this  form,  the  culverts  in  the 
walls  become  unnecessary,  and  the  breast  wall  which  is  for  many 
reasons,  the  weakest  part  of  a  lock,  is  suppressed.  The  bottom  of 
the  upper  and  lower  levels,  are  united  by  a  slope,  rising  froo 
the  sill  of  the  upper  gat^. 

4»7.  When  a  vessel  is  to  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level  of 
the  canal,  it  may  either  find  the  lock  full,  or  empty;  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  surplus  water  must  be  discharged  through  the 
wickets,  until  it  reach  a  common  level  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
gate ;  in  the  latter,  the  water  in  the  lock,  and  in  the  lower  level 
are  already  at  an  equal  heights  The  pressure  being  therefore 
equal  on  each  side  of  the  lower  gate,  it  may  be  opened,  and  tbe 
boat  drawn  forward  into  the  lock.  The  lower  gates  are  next  shut 
behind  it,  and  the  wickets  or  culverts  that  communicate  with  the 
water  above  opened.  This  will  therefore  pass  into  the  lock,  and 
as  it  finds  no  exit  through  the  lower  gate,  will  fill  the  lock ;  as  the 
look  fills,  the  vessel,  buoyant  on  the  surface,  fises;  the  filling  of 
the  lock,  and  rise  of  the  vessel  continue,  until  the  water  sUad  on 
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each  aide  of  the  upper  gate,  at  a  common  level.  The  pressure  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  gate  being  then  equal,  it  may  be  opened, 
abd  the  vessel  drawn  forward  into  the  upper  level  of  the  cflinal. 

If  the  canal  be  empty  when  a  boat  is  to  descend,  it  must  be  fill- 
ed, or  if  full,  kept  so  until  the  upper  gate  be  opened,  and  the  ves- 
sel admitted.  The  upper  gate  is  then  closed  behind  the  vessel, 
and  the  water  discharged  from  the  lock,  through  the  wickets  of 
the  lower  gate,  until  the  water  withiti,  and  in  the  level  below, 
reach  the  same  height,  when  the  lower  gate  may  be  opened,  and 
the  vessel  drawn  out. 

The  lock  appears  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  the  accidental 
juxta-position  of  two  sluices,  ki  the  action  of  which  its  important 
and  valuable  properties,  were  discovered.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  intentionally  used  in  the  Canal  of  Martisana,  in  Italy,  about 
the  eleventh  century. 

428.  To  determine  the  thickness  of  the  longitudinal  walls  that 
confine  a  lock,  when  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  nature  of  the 
material  is  given,  we  must  it)  the  first  place  consider,  that  being 
built  of  masonry,  the  resistance  to  lateral  thrust,  ill  that  of  the 
friction  of  stone  upon  stone,  at  the  joints,  and  of  the  cohesive  force 
of  the  stone  at  other  points  ;  the  former  is  aided  by  the  cohesive 
force  of  the  mortar,  and  these  resistances  being  both  great,  the 
water  will  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  to  overturn  the  wall, 
than  to  move  it  laterally.  As  the  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  0,  and  as  the  wall  may  be  built  in  a  vertical  position,  we 
may  assume  it,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  to  have  a  section 
of  the  figure  of  a  right  angled  triangle. 

Let  ABC,  be  a  section  of  the  wall ;  let  the  height  AB,    =|> ; 

the  thickness  BC,  =ir ; 

the  liquid  pressure  on  the  face  AB,  will 
be,  §417, 

and  it  will  act  to  overturn  the  wall  at  the 
point  P,  the  centre  of  pressure,  with  a 
moment  of  rotation  represented  by 

The  resisting  force  will  be  the  weight 

and  to  find  its  moment  of  rotation  it 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar distance  of  its  direction  fi-om  the  point  C,  which  is  |  x»     This 
moment  of  rotation,  then,  will  be 

and  in  the  case  ^  equilibrium  between  the  two  forces. 
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whence  we  obtain 

jr=v/-^=-^  :  (475] 

if  we  take  the  density  of  the  materials  to  be  2,  we  have 

«=ip,'  (476) 

,       or  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  bottom,  should  be  equal  to  half  its 
height 

In  the  construclion  of  locksy  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  bottom  is 
made  equal  to  half  the  depth  of  the  water  they  contain  when  full. 
But  the  top  of  the  wall  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  gates,  which 
determines  the  highest  level  of  the  water,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
accidental  overflow ;  and  the  section  of  the  wall  is  not  triangular, 
but  quadrilateral.  The  top  must  have  a  sufficient  thickness  to 
aamit  of  the  masonry  being  carried  up  in  two  faces  of  ashler, 
which  are  filled  up  within  by  irregular  pieces,  laid  in  waterproof 
cement,  and  grouted,  in  order  to  prevent  any  filtration.  This 
thickness  caqaot  be  less  than  from  3  to  4  feet.  When  the  wall  is 
of  brick,  it  may  be  of  less  thickness  at  top,  but  must  be  covered 
with  a  coping  strongly  clamped.  When  the  depth  of  watertote 
supported  is  less  than  7  or  8  feet,  the  wall  will  have  two  parallel 
faces ;  at  greater  depths  the  outer  face  slopes,  until  it  has  a  thick- 
ness at  bottom  of  half  the  depjth  of  water. 

The  walls  of  the  lock  are  continued  at  its  two  ends,  until  thej 
meet  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  and  as  the  latter  is  wider  than  thelocki 
these  portions  diverge,  and  are  called  the  Wing  Walls;  those  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  canal  decrease  in  height,  until  they  meet  the 
earthen  bank.  These  walls  are  represented  in  the  profile,  and 
section  at  AD  and  BC. 

These  walls  having  less  stress  to  undergo  than  those  of  the 
chamber  of  the  lock,  need  not  be  thicker  at  bottom  than  one  third 
of  their  own  height. 

429.  The  gates  of  locks  are  frames  of  timber,  covered  with 
plank ;  the'  lower  gate  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  lock ;  the 
upper  from  the  top  of  the  breast  wall,  to  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  upper  reach  of  the  canal. 

As  frames  of  a  quadrilateral  figure  are  liable  to  change  their 
shape  when  suspended  at  one  end,  the  frame  must  havediagon^ 
braces,  or  the  plank  may  be  put  on  in  a  diagonal  direction.  The 
gate  is  suspended,  by  adapting  a  gudgeon  to  the  bottom  of  oneof 
its  uprights,  and  passing  an  iron  collar  built  into  the  wall  over  its 
upper  end.  This  post  must  therefore  project  below  the  bottom 
of  the  gate,  and  a  circular  cavity  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  tAe 
locl^  to  receive  its  gudgeon.     This  post,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  gate^  is  sufficiently  tall  to  rise  above  the  top\ 
of  the  wall,  in  order  to  be  framed  into  the  Itfver  that  serves  to 
open  and  shut  the  gate.  This  lever  extends,  when  the  gate  is 
shut,  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
gate.  The  form  of  the  gates  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  figure. 


ir^ 


r 


\j- 


mm 


mm 
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The  bottom  of  the  lock  is  lower,  within  the  space  where  the 
gates  swing,  than  at  any  other  place,  and  the  gates  when  shut, 
rest  against  a  sill.  The  walls  also,  are  built  in  such  a  form  as  to 
admit  the  gate  into  their  thickness,  when  open,  in  such  manner 
that  its  face,  and  that  of  the  wall,  ^hall  then  be  in  the  same  plane. 
The  outer  side  of  the  post  on  which  the  gate  hangs  is  rounded,  and 
the  stones  are  cut,  where  it  touches  the  wall,  into  a  curved  hollow, 
that  permits  its  motion,  and  to  which  the  retired  part  of  the  wall 
is  a  tangent. 

When  the  lock  has  a  small  breadth,  say  hot  exceeding  four 
feet,  both  of  the  gates  may  be  formed  of  a  single  leaf,  and  are, 
when^shut,  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  the  walls.  When  the 
breadth  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  feet,  the  upper  gate  may 
still  be  in  a  single  leaf;  but  in  this  case  the  lower  gate,  and  in 
all  locks  whose  breadth  exceeds  seven  feet,  both  gates  must  be 
formed  of  two  equal,  and  similar  leaves,  suspended  from  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  lock*  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  pressure 
would  then  become  too  great  to  be  borne  by  a  single  length  of 
timber,  supported  at  one  end. 

430.  When  lock  gates  are  made  of  two  leaves,  Ihey  must  be 
80  placed  as  to  afford  each  other  mutual  support.  For  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  shutting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lie  in  one  plane, 
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the  two  leaves  make  an  angle  with  each  other,  and  the  sill  has  the 
figure  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose  vertex  is  turned  towards  the 
upper  level  of  the  canal.  This  arrangement  will  be  s^n  in  the 
draught,  on  page  443. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  if  this  angle  be  a  right  angle,  the  tim- 
bers of  each  leaf  will  receive  the  pressure  of  the  other  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  length,  and  will  therefore  afford  the  greatest 
mutual  support ;  while  if  thej  lie  in  one  plane^tbey  will  not  give 
each  other  any  support.  But  in  the  former  case,  the  timbers  will 
be  longer^  and  have  less  strength  to  bear  the  liquid  pressure  tbit 
acts  upon  the  leaf  of  which  they  are  a  part,  than  in  the  latter. 
.  Upon  these  principles,  the  proper  angle  at  which  the  gates  should 
meet,  in  order  to  possess  a  maximum  of  strength,  may  be  investi- 
gated. 

The  pressure  of  water  upon  the  teaf  AC,  when  the  depth  is 
constant,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  AG,  which  we  "*"" 


call  I ;  and  the  strength  of  the  timbers  which  form  the  gate  vi^ 
be  inversely  proportioned  to  I ;  call  the  pressure  on  the  uoijf* 
surface,  P ;  and  S,  the  respective  strengdi  of  the  mateiiaL  ^^ 
have  in  the  case  of  equilibrium, 

P/=^ 

and 

S=PP. 

The  strength,  then,  in  order  to  resist  the  pressure,  must  bei 
constant  function  of  the  square  of  the  horizontal  dimension  ofto^ 
leaf;  or  if  we  call  the  breadth  of  the  lock  2a,  and  the  projecQOT' 
CD  of  the  sill  a?,  a  constant  function  of  (a'+jc*).  . 

The  leaf  AC,  also  derives  strength  from  the  other  leaf  BC:i^ 
we  decompose  this  force  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  peip^<^ 
dicular,  the  other  parallel  to  AC,  and  which  may  be  represented 
by  CE,  EB ;  that  represented  by  EB,  will  alone  act  to  suppoj^ 
the  leaf  AE.  But  this  force  ViU  vary  with  the  sine  of  the  ang^' 
A,  while  X  varies  with  the  tangent ;  it  will  therefore  be  aconstani 
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function  of.  oar.  The  whole  resistance  which  a  ^te  of  a  giv«^ 
breadth  will  oppose  to  the  pressure  of  the  water,  will  decrease 
with  the  former  of  these  quantities,  and  increase  with  the  latter, 
^of  both  of  which  it  is  a  constant  friction,  or  will  be  greatest  when 
ax — (a'+x")  is  a  maximun,  or  when 

1 

ar=-a=agin.  30**. 

.  Hence^  the  greatest  strength  will  be  attaiDed  when  the  pro- 
jection CD  of  the.  sill  is  one  fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  lock, 
and  the  aogle  that  the  gale  makes  with  the  wall  of  the  lock  is 
60^. 

When  the  length  of  the  horizontal  timbers  that  form  the  leaves 
of  a  gate,  is  detern^ined  by  means  of  the  breadth,  and  the  most 
advantageous  projection  thus  investigated,  their  dimensions  may 
be  calculated  by  considering  them  as  beams  supported  at  each 
end,  upon  the  principles  of  §  189.  ' 

431.  The  height  which  is  given  to  locks,  is  the  sum  of  two 
quantities  :  the  Uepth  of  the  water  in  the  lower  level  of  (he  canal, 
and  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  two  surfaces.  The 
latter  is  called  the  Fall  of  the  Lock.  The  fall  that  is  most  advan* 
tageous,  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

The  nature  of  the  ground,  in  some  .cases,  prescribes  the 
proper  fall ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  engineer,  the  quantity 
of  fall  may,  generally  speaking,  be  settled  upon  other  principles. 

The  fall  of  the  locks  of  a  given  canal  should  be  constant,  so 
that  thp  water  discharged  from  one  may  just  suffice  to  sup« 
ply  those  below  it.  In  this  case,  the  successive  levels  should 
be  each  capable  of  containing  one  lock  full  of  water,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  navigation,  without  over- 
flow. The  service  of  the  canal  would  then  be  performed  without 
interruption,  and  without  waste.  This  rule,  however,  neglects 
the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  and  leakage :  a  better  principle 
would  be,  that  the  fall  of  the  several  locks  should  decrease  from 
the  point  at  which  the  canal  receives  water,  until  anew  supply 
be  admitted,  when  they  are  again  to  be  restored  to  their  original 
height. 

It  is  next  to  be  remarked  that  locks  of  great  fall  expend  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  and  can  therefore  be  used  only  when  that  is 
abundant.  ' 

In  locks  of  small  fall,  boats  require  nearly  as  much  time  to  pass 
each  of  them,  as  to  pass  one  of  greater  height.  Hence,  when  a 
given  fall  is  distributed  among  several  locks,  instead  of  a  single 
one,  the  delays  are  much  increased. 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  increasing  with,  the  depth  of  water, 
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with  which  their  height  increases  also,  the  cost  of  masonry  wll 
increase  with  the  square  of  the  depth.  This  depth  is  not  the 
fall  of  the  lock^  but  is  the  sum  of  that  quantity,  and  the  constant 
depth  of  the  canal.  Thus  the  whole  cost  of  the  masonry  of  a  set 
of  locks,  to  overcome  a  given  fall,  will  decrease  with  the  increase 
of  their  fall,  and  diminution  of  their  number,  to  a  certain  limit, 
easily  determined  in  each  particular  case,  and  afterwards  increase, 
In  this  investigation,  other  circumstances  will  come  into  view, 
such  as  the  cost  of  wood  and  iron  work ;  the  expense  of  makiDg 
and  securing  the  foundations. 

Locks  are  liablerto  danger  from  the  filtration  of  water  through 
the  earth  in  which  they  are  placed :  this  may,  in  some  cases,  be 

,  so  great,  that  the  bottom  of  the  lock  may  be  pressed  upwards  by 
a  liquid  pressure,  due  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  lock  and  the 
head  of  water  in  the  upper  level.  To  counteract  this  pressure, vrc 
have  the  weight  of  the  lock  itself,  and  that  of  the  water  it  contains. 
In  a  high  lock,  when^empty,  the  former  force  may  preponderate, 
and  the  lock  be  forced  upwards. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  has  been  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  the  fall  of  locks  should  not  exceed  ten,  ner 

^  fall  short  of  eight  feet. 

432,  The  length  of  a  lock  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  largest 
vessels  that  are  to  pass' it,  and  will  be  such  that  a  vessel  canliei 
without  risk  of  touching,  between  the  angle  of  the  leaves  of  the 
lower  gate  and  the  breast  wall. 

The  breadth  of  locks  must,  in  like  manner,  be  adapted  totbit 
of  the  vessels,  and  is  usually  mad'e  one  foot  greater  than  their 
breadth  of  beam.  So  also,  as  has  been  seen,  the  dimensions ot 
the  canal  itself  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  vessels  that  are  to 
navigate  it. 

In  determining  the  appropriate  size  of  vessels,  the  nature  of  th« 
adjacent  navigable  communications  must  be  taken  into  account, 
as  well  as  ttie  expense  of  construction,  and  the  character  of  the 
moving  power  employed  upon  them.  *  As  a  general  rule,  the  ex- 
piense  of  construction  increases  even  in  a  higher  t^atio  than  the 
dimensions  of  the  canal ;  hence,  when  it  is  intended  to  connect 
two  nisivigations  already  in  existence,  it  should  be  calculated  for 
the  smallest  vessels  that  usually  ply  upon  them. 

The  moving  power  emrployed,  is  usually  that  of  horses,  walk- 
ing upon  the  towing  path  of  the  canal ;  and  a  loss  of  power  wouM 
ensue  if  the  boats  were  smaller  than  is  calculated  for  the  draught 
-  of  a  single  horse.  It  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that » 
horse  readily  drags  twenty-five  tons,  in  a  boat  weighing  five  tons, 
upon  a  canal^  or  thirty  tons  in  all.  Boats  of  this  tonnage  are; 
therefore^   well-adapted  to   canal  navigation,  and  may  have  a 
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length  of  about  60  feet«  a  breadth  of  beam  of  8  feet,  and  a  draught 
of  water  of  4  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considei^d, 
th)akt  the  resistance  to  boats  of  similar  figure,  increases  with  the 
area  of  their  midship  frame,  or  in  a  ratio  no  higher  than  the  square 
of  their  homologous  dimensions;  while  the  tonnage  they  carry 
increases  with  the  cube :  and  that  large  vessels,  on  a  canal,  do 
not  require  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  navigate  them  than 
small  ones.  Two  are,  in  all  cases,  sufficient ;  the  one  to  steer 
the  boat^  the  other  to  drive  the  horse. 

433.  In  the  earlier  canals,  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  build 
locks  in  juxta-position,'like  steps  of  stairs,  the  upper  gate  of  the 
one  answering  as  the  lower  gate  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  This 
disposition  is  faulty.  (1.)  Inasmuch  as  it  causes  a  greater  use  of 
water.     And  (2.)  Because  it  delays  the  navigation. 

When  the  locks  have  a  space  between  them,  sufficient  for  two 
boats  to  pass  each  other,  and  all  the  locks  are  of  the  same  height, 
a  single  lock  full  of  water  will  suffice  for  the  passage  of  a  boat 
from  the  summit  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  canal ;  and  if  the  trade 
exactly  alternate,  the  ascending  boats  will  find  the  locks  empty; 
and  they  will  be  filled,  in  readiness  for  the  descending  boats,  by 
the  operation  of  raising  those  that  are  ascending.  When  the  locks 
are  in  juxta-position,  the  first  descending  boat  passes  through  the 
system  with  but  one  lock  full  of  water,  but  when  another  is  to  rise, 
it  finds  all  the  locks  empty ;  and  hence,  there  must  be  drawn  from 
the  higher  level  as  many  locks  full  of  water  as  there  are  locks  in 
the  system.  The  second  descending  boat  finds  all  the  locks  full, 
and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  discharged  in  order  to  permit  it 
to  pass.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  when  the  locks  are  combined 
in  a  system,  they  use  a  quantity  of  water  as  many  times  greater 
than  when  they  are  separate,  as  there  are  locks  in  the  system. 
This  waste  will  not  be  obviated  wholly,  by  merely  placing  a  basin 
between  the  locks,  in  which  two  boats  may  pass  each  other ;  but 
this  basin  must  be  large  enough  to  receive  and  retain  a  lock  full 
of  water,  and  to  permit  that  same  quantity  to  be  drawn  from  it 
without  rendering  the  water  too  shallow.  If  the  basin  have  not 
sufficient  capacity,  a  part  of  the  descending  water  will  run  to. 
waste,  and  the  boats  may  take  the  ground.  If  the  circumstances 
of  the  ground  bring  the  locks  very  near  to  each  other,  the  breadth 
of  the  basin  between  them  must  be  increased,  until  it  comply  with 
the  above  condition.  In  general,  this  condition  may  be  attained 
by  increasing  the  space  between  the  locks  ;  and  it  may  be  shown 
by  calculation,  that  in  a  canal,  the  locks  of  which  have  eight  feet 
fall,  thei^  should  not  be  a  less  space  than  200  yards  between  two 
contiguous  locks.  ^ 

In  respect  io  the  loss  of  time  arising  from  the  juxta-position  of 
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locks :  In  an  alternating  trade,  but  one  Teasel  can  be  in  the  sys- 
tem at  a  time,  while  if  there  be  a  space  between  the  locks,  there 
may  be  an  ascending  vessel  in  each  lock,  and  a  descending  one 

in  each  intermediate  basin.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  n  be 

1 

the  number  of  locks  combined  in  a  system,  no  more  than  -th 

{)art  of  the  number  of  boats  that  would  pass,  were  the  locks  iso- 
ated,  cftn  pass  the  system  in  a  given  time,  when  they  are  in  juxta- 
position. 

.  There  are,  however,  local  cases,  in  which  a  system  of  locks, 
in  juxta-position,  must  be  made  use  of,  instead  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  single  ojies  with  basins  between  them.  In  this  case,  the 
defects  we  have  spoken  of,  may  be  obviated  by  making  two  com- 
plete systems  by  the  side  of  each  other.  The  expense  of  cod- 
Btruetion  is  thus  increased,  but  it  may  be  more  than  compensated 
by  saving  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  Thus,  at  Lockport,  on  the 
great  Western  Canal  of  the  State  o^.  New- York,  where  the  upper 
level  of  the  canal  lies  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  compact  limestone, 
that  descends  rapidly  to  the  lower  level,  it  was  found  much 
cheaper  to  make  two  collateral  systems  of  locks,  than  to  exca- 
vate the  space  necessary  for  intermediate  basins.  In  such  a  com- 
bination, one  of  the  systems  is  used  for  the  ascending,  the  other 
for  the  descending  trade, 

434.  Where  circumstances  compel  the  use  of  deep  locks,  the 
waste  of  water  that  they  occasion  may  be  lessened,  by  making 
lateral  basins  to  receive  a  part  of  the  discharge,  when  a  boat  iJ 
descending,  and  to  testore  it  to  the  lock  when  a  boat  is  to  ascend- 
One  on  this  plan,  is  described  by  Belidor,  but  the  necessity  of 
such  a  form  can  rarely  occur,  and  the  cost  of  construction  would 
be  very  great 

435.  The  supply  of  water  that  is  needed  for  a  canal,  depends: 
(1.)  Upon  the  lockage,  which  will  follow  the  law  of  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  will  probably  pass.  It  is  usual  to  assume,  that 
a  vessel  will  expend  one  lock  full  of  water  on  each  side  of  the 
summit.  This  will  certainly  be  sufficient  when  the  locks  are  not 
in  juxta-position. 

(2.)  Upon  the  evaporation  from  the  surface,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  upon  it  It  has  been 
found  by  experiments  made  upon  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  that 
the  annual  quantity  of  evaporation  is  32  inches.  That  is  to  sij) 
that  the  allowance  for  this  cause  of  waste  must  be  equal  to  apa- 
rallelopiped  of  water,  whose  base  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  canal,'  and  whose  altitude  is  32  inches.  In  most  calcula- 
tions, it  has  been  customary  to  take  this  altitude  at  36  inches. 
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(3.)  Upon  the  leakage.  This  may  take  place  through  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  or  through  the  gates  of  its  locks.  In  the 
former  case,  it  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
extent  of  the  canal ;  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  a  constant  quantity,  ^ 
in  canals  whose  gates  have  equal  dimensions ;  for  the  leakage 
through  the  gate  nearest  the  summit,  will  supply  that  which  takes 
place  in  all  the  gate  on  the  same  side  of  the  summit. 

The  leakage  through  the  banks  is  greatest  in  new  canals;  for 
the  banks,  if  undisturbed,  are  gradually  tightened  by  their  owo 
pressure,  and  by  the  particles  of  earth  which  the  water  deposits 
in  filtering  through  them.  When  the  soil  is  porous,  the  canal 
may  be  lined  with  an  earth  retentive  of  water,  or  a  portion  of  the 
middle  of  each  bank  may^be  built  up  with  a  soil  of  this  cliaracter. 
If  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bank,  a  tough  tenacious  clay  may 
answer  the  purpose.  But  when  upon  the  inner  surface,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  as  well  resist  the  action  of  running  water, 
as  the  entrance  of  stagnant.  For  this  latter  purpose,  a  loamy 
earth,  mingled  with  small  pebbles,  has  been  found  to  be  the  best. 
The  operation  of  lining  a  bank  with  earth  retentive  of  moisture, 
is  called  Puddling. 

When  such  precautions  have  been  taken,  and  the  banks  have 
become  consolidated,  it  is  the  estimate  of  European  engineers, 
that  the  leakag(^is  twice  as  much  as  the  evaporation,  or  amounts 
to  six  feet  upon  the  surface  of  the  canal,  annually.  In  our  coun- 
try, this  estimate  *has  been  found  insufficient:  it  is,  however, 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  a  defect  in  the  mechanical  construction, 
than  to  any  difiference  in  the  physical  circumstances. 

436.  When  a  canal  unites  two  navigable  streams,  and  can  de- 
rive its  waters  from  one  or  both  of  them,  or  when  it  is  parallel  to 
a  considerable  stream,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  supply  of 
water  cannot  fail  to  be  sufficient.  But  when  it  passes  over  a 
ridge  or  summit  that  divides  waters  falling  ip  two  directions, 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  will  require  considerable  pains  and 
precautions.  As  the  canal  will  seek  to  traverse  the  ridge  at  its 
lowest  points  or  gaps,  a  channel  cut  from  the  summit  level,  and 
continued  along  the  side  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ridge,  will  in- 
tercept all  the  waters  that  flow  upon  the  surface  of  these  highet 
parts  ;  and  if  it  have  a  slope  towards  the  canal,  will  convey  them 
to  its  summit  level.  Such  a  channel  is  called  a  Feeder,  and  the 
supply  it  will  furnish  will  be  more  certain  should  it  intersect  the 
course  of  streams.  The  quantity  of  water  it  will  certainly  fur- 
nish, may  be  ascertained  by  gauging  the  streams  :  the  slope  that 
must  be  given  to  it,  will  probably  be  determined  by  local  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  proper  dimensions  to  convey  the  given  quantity 
upon  the  given  slope,  may  be  ascertained  upon  the  principles  of 
§411. 
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Efen  when  no  strearti  of  magnitude  is  traversed  by  the  feeder, 
it  may,  if  the  extent  of  ground  higher  than  it  be  coasiderable,  re- 
ceive a  sufficient  quantity  of  surface  water  to  feed  a  canal.  This 
may  be  judged  of,  by  knowing  the  extent  of  surface  that  the  feeder 
will  drain,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  upon  it.  A  par- 
ticular investigation  will  be  necessary  in  relation  to  thelattercir- 
cumstance,  for  the  quantity  of  rain  is  far  more  influenced  by  local 
causes,  and  particularly  by  difference  of  altitude,  than  the  quan- 
tity evaporated. 

437.  In  almost  all  climates,  the  quantity  of  water  furnished  by 
streams,  or  directly  by  rain,  is  various  at  different  seasons.  At 
one  time  in  the  year  the  supply  will  be  in  excess,  at  another  io 
defect.  To  guard  against  the  consequences  of  this  inequality, 
reservoirs  must  be  constructed.  These  are  made  by  closing  up  the 
entrances  of  vallies,  into  which  the  feeders  are  conducted,  and 
must  lie  at  so  high  a  level  that  the  water  will  run  from  their  bot- 
tom into  the  canal ;  for,  w^hen  this  is  not  the  case,  no  more  water 
can  be  drawn  from  them,  than  lies  above  the  level,  whence  water 
will  run  to  it.  As  reservoirs  are  liable  to  evaporation  from  their 
surface,  they  ought  to  be  constructed  in  places  that  will  admit oi 
their  containing  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible surface  ;  their  banks  oujght  therefore  to  be  steep,  and  capa- 
city obtained  by  increasing  their  depth,  rather  than  their  breadilj' 
The  water  should  be  drawn  from  their  surface,  in  order  that ii 
may  be  free  from  earthy  matter,  which  the  ifquid  remainiogJt 
rest  in  the  reservoir,  will  deposit. 

The  strength  of  the  walls  and  banks,  by  which  water  is  re- 
tained in  reservoirs,  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  the  baokso' 
canals,  §  422^  or  the  walls  of  locks,  §428,  according  to  the  Inat^ 
rial  of  which  they  are  constructed. 

438.  It  is  in  all  cases  of  extreme  importance,  that  none  bi)t 
clear  water  should  be  admitted  into  a  canal.  If  this  precaution  be 
inot  observed,  the  canal  will  fill  up,  and  lodgments  will  take  place 
in  the  locks,  that  will  prevent  the  working  of  the  gates.  HencCf 
reservoirs  may  fulfil  an  important  purpose,  by  clarifying  the 
water,  even  whefn  unnecessary  to  equalize  the  supply.  1"^^^ 
original  execution  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc^  no  precautions  were 
taken  to  admit  none  but  clear  water ;  on  the  contrary,  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  into  the  canal,  every  stream  whose  course Jt 
intersected.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  a  few  years,  it^^i 
under  contemplation  to  abandon  it,  rather  than  incur  the  grea^ 
expenditure  demanded  for  maintaining  it  of  a  depth  sufficient [oj 
navigation.  Vauban,  however,  who  was  deputed  for  that  espcc* 
purpose,  pointed  out  the  means'of  preventing  this  difficulty  from 


\ 
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occurring  again.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
New- York  canals  to  discharge  the  water  from  them,  and  excavate 
annually  several  inches  of  sediment.  The  banks  are  in  conse- 
quence exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  are  rendered  liable 
to  give  way  on  the  re-admissioi)  of  the  water.  These  inconve- 
niences may  be  obviated  by  certain  simple  precautions  : 

(1.)  No  water  should  ever  be  admitted  into  a  canal,  until  it 
has  remained  in  a  reservoir  long  enough  to  discharge  its  impuri- 
ties ;  and  the  water  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  admitted  at  but 
a  few  points  in  the  higher  levels,  whence  the  rest  are  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

(2.)  When  a  stream  intersects  the  course  of  a  cana],  it  is  not  to 
be  admitted,  but  passed  under  it  by  a  culvert,  or  over  it  by  an 
aqueduct. 

(.3.)  The  rain,  and  surface  waters  of  the  country,  that  lie 
higher  than  the  canal,  must  be  intercepted  by  the  counter  ditch, 
and  passed  at  proper  places  bene^ath  the  canal,  to  the  lower 
country. 

439.  When  water  is  to  be  passed  beneath  a  canal,  a  Culvert 
must  be  constructed.  This  is  an  arched  chann.el  of  masonry  that 
is  built  beneath  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  reaches  from  one  side  of 
its  embankment  to  the  other.  If  the  water  to  be  conveyed,  lie  at 
about  the  same  level  with  that  in  the  canal,  the  culvert  hastheform 
of  an  inverted  syphon,  and  acts  upon  the  principle  of  a  water  pipe. 
The  water  may  then  be  raised  to  nearly  the  same  level  at  the 
end  of  the  culvert,  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  enters,  and  may 
resume  its  former  channel.  When  used  to  convey  water  whose 
level  is  considerably  lower  than  that  in  the  canal,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  open  channel,  the  arch  performing  no  other  office 
than  to  support  the  embankment  of  the  canah  The  mere  surface 
waters  should  be  conveyed  beneath  the  canal,  at  regular  intervals, 
and  by  small  culverts;  but  streams  will  require  culverts  adapted 
to  their  capacity ;  and  it  is  generally  better  to  unite  a  number  of 
small  culverts,  than  to  make  the  arched  passage  of  too  large  a 
size* 

440.  When  the  stream  is  large,  or  its  valley  wide,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  convey  the  canal  across  it  by  an  aqueduct.  An  aque- 
duct is  a  bridge,  that  instead  of  carrying  a  road,  contains  the  chan- 
nel of  a  canal  between  its  parapets.  If  built  of  masonry,  it  also 
contains  the  towing  path  and  bank  of  the  canal,  and  a  sufficient 
mass  of  earth  beneath  its  channel,  to  prevent  filtration.  The 
breadth  of  the  channel  is  usually  but  half  as  great  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  canal,  and  therefore  but  one  boat  can  pass  the  aque- 
duct at  a  time. 
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The  following  figure  represents  the  section  of  an  aqueduct  of 
masonry. 


•In  our  country,  aqueducts  are  frequently  constructed,  by  fomi- 
ing  a  channel  for  the  canal,  of  plank  confined  by  frames  ofiitn- 
ber,  as  in  the  figure  beneath.  The  towing  path  is  also  formed  o! 
wood. 

In  England,  cast  iron  formed 
into  plates,  and  united  by  sere' 
bolts  and  nuts,  is  often  usedi'o: 
aqueducts ;  they  may  be  supported 
on  pillars  of  stone  or  iron,3D^ 
arc  perhaps  the  very  best  kinds: 
aqueducts,  except  where  thew^ 
of  the  material  much  exceeds  im- 
of  stone  or  wood. 

The  most  remarkable  aqoedae 
of  this  description,  is  upon  the  EUesmere  Canal,  across  the  valiey 
of  Llangollen,  in  Wales. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  dimensions  of  the  severalpirtJ 
of  aqueducts,  may  be  calculated,  are  the  same  with  those  oj 
bridges,  and  of  the  banks  of  canals,  or  the  walls  of  locks,  ac^ 
need  not  to  be  repeated. 

441.  Feeders  or  other  sources  of  supply,  may  bring  intoacJ- 
nal  more  water  than  can  be  used  io  lockage,  or  wasted  by  evap^ 
ration  and  leakage.  This,  running  over  the  gates  of  the  locs^ 
would  cause  a  current  that  must  injure  the  banks,  and  if  thele^^'-' 
be  long,  might  swell  and  overflow  them.  To  prevent  the  wate 
accumulating,  Waste  Gates  are  constructed  at  intervals.  Thesea-'^ 
built  of  masory,  and  have  the  shape  of  a  triangular  prism,  tt^^ 
edge  of  which  is  at  the  level  beyond  which  the  water  is  not  ^' 
be  permitted,  to  rise.  If  made  in  the  towing  path,  a  bridge '^ 
provided  for  the  passage  of  the  horses  employed  in  draught. 

These  waste  gates  are  placed  where  a  natural  channel  has  exists  ^ 
by  the  continuation  of  which  the  surplus  waters  may  becirric*' 
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off;  or  where  such  channels  do  not  occur^  an  artificial  channel  is 
formed  for  the  purpose. 

442.  When  a  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  construction  of 
canals  would  be  attended  with  great  and  sudden  changes  of  level, 
locks  become  too  expensive  to  permit  their  application  ;  and 
it  thus  happens  that  in  many  districts,  where  canals  might  be 
supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  and  the  wants  of  commerce 
demand  them,  they  are  notwithstanding  considered  impracticable. 
In  such  cases  modifications  of  the  inclined  plane,  rendered  self-act- 
ing, might  no  doubt  be  effected.  But  although  often  proposed, 
and  in  forms  to  which  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  applied^ 
they  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  successful  action. 

443.  When  water  is  scarce,  canals  are  impracticable,  or  at  least 
susceptible  of  conveying  only  a  limited  trade.  Some  of  the  modi- 
fications of  the  inclined  plane  use  less  water  than  locks;  and  might 
be  advantageously  employed  in  such  cases. 

Betancourt  has  proposed  a  lock,  which  vessels  may  pass  with- 
out any  expenditure  of  water  whatever.  A  basin  of  area  equal  to 
the  lock  is  built  beside  it,  and  communicates  with  it  at  bottom.  In 
this  basin  is  placed  a  watertight  case  that  has  nearly  the  same  area 
with  it,  and  is  of  the  same  density  with  water.  A  small  force  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  sink  or  raise  it  at  pleasure.  If  the  gates 
of  the  lock  be  closed,  and  this  case  be  depressed,  it  forces  water 
from  the  basin  to  the  lock,  until  it  reach  the  level  of  the  upper 
reach  of  the  canal,  and  a  boat  may  be  thus  raised  up.  If  a  boat  is 
to  descend,  the  gates  are  again'closed,  and  the  case  drawn  upwards, 
the  water  in  the  lock  then  flows  back  into  the  lateral  basin,  and 
the  boat  floating  upon  it  falls  to  the  lower  level.  As  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  basin  varies,  a  consequent  variation  will  be  de- 
manded in  the  force  that  elevates  or  depresses  the  case.  This  is 
effected  by  a  counterpoise,  moving  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  of 
a  bent  level,  in  an  arc  of  a  circk  whose  plane  is  vertical.  The 
whole  arrangement  may  be  understood  by  the  inspection  of  the 
Agure  on  the  succeeding  page. 
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A  B  C  D  E,  are  the  wallsenclosingthe  chamber  of  thelockHi 
and  the  lateral  chamber  I.  F,  is  a  wall  separating  thechambKol 
the  lock,  from  the  lateral  basin,  la  this  wall  is  the  arched  opeEiiii{ 
G,  forming  a  communication  between  the  chamber,  H,  andbisiai 
I.  L,  repreaents  the  upper  gate  of  the  lock  resting  on  tlie  bttiX 
wall.  K,  a  hollow  plunger,  by  the  elevation  or  depression  ofwhid 
the  common  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin  and  chamber,  is  rilK^ 
or  lowered,  m  tn,  a  chain  passing  over  the  puUy,  N,  and  coddhi- 
ing  the  plunger,  K,  with  the  bent-lever,  m  0  P,  at  ibe  exireni'Ji 
P,  of  which  the  counterpoise  is  situated. 

This  counterpoise  moves  in  the  quadrants  I  arc,  rVf,"" 
when  the  plunger  is  depresied  to  its  greatest  depth,  presses  Kti:- 
rally  on  the  fulcrum,  0,  and  has  no  action  on  the  plunger ;  in  o'^ 
positions  in  the  quadrant,  its  action,  as  has  been  demonstrated  If 
Betancourt,  increases  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  as  that  part  ofiK 
weight  of  the  plunger,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  fiuid  f*^ 
sure  of  the  water  in  the  basin. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  PiRcvasioN  and  Rbsistavcb  of  Fluids. 

444.  When  a  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  k  fluid,  in  mo- 
tion, or  when  a  surface  in  motion  impinges  against  a  fluid,  if  Dre 
have  no  regard  to  what  occurs  after  impact,  the  circumstances 
may  be  considered  as  identical ;  that  is  to  say,  the  action  will,  in 
the  one  case,  depend  upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  strikes 
the  surface ;  in  the  other,  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  solid 
strikes  the  fluid.  When  both  are  in  motion,  the  efiect  will  ob» 
yiously  depend  upon  the  difference  between  the  two  velocities, 
or,  what  is  called  the  restive  velocity,  and  either  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  in  motion  with  this  velocity.  Whichever  of  the 
two  is  in  motion,  or  if  both  be  in  motion,  we  may  consider  the 
action  as  identical  with  a  resistance,  opposed  by  a  plane  at  rest  to 
a  fluid  moving  with  the  relative  velocity  ;  and  the  term  Resist- 
ance may  be,  in  all  cases,  employed  to  denote  the  action. 

The  theoretic  investigation  of  this  problem  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  particles  of  the  fluid  interfere  with 
each  other's  action,  even  before  impact,  and  continue  to  act  after 
impact,  according  to  laws  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

445.  If  we  suppose  that  the  fluid  particles  strike  in  succession 
against  the  surface  exposed  to  them,  losing  by  their  action  so 
much  of  their  velocity  as  is  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the 
surface,  and  that  they  then  cease  to  act,  either  upon  the  surface, 
or  on  the  remaining  particles,  we  have  the  hypothesis  that  is  most 
oommonly  employed  in  this  investigation,  and  which  we  shall 
now  make  use  of. 

Let  a  fluid,  whose  density  is  «,  strike  with  a  velocity  v,  at  right 
angles  against  a  plane  sunace  whose  area  is  A.  Let  A  be  the 
height  due  to  the  velocity  v,  dx  the  space  through  which  the  fluid 
passes  in  the  time  dt. 

We  have  therefore  from,  (53) 

dx 

The  quantity  of  fluid  that  strikes  against  the  surimee  in  the  tiino 
d/,  will  be  Adr,  and  its  mass 

k9dx\  (478) 

and  as  it  moves  with  the  velocity  o,  its  quantity  of  motion  in  di 
wiU  be 

ksvdx',  (479) 
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and  in  the  unit  of  time 

Aivdx 


di      * 

dx 
substituting  the  value  of  ^  from  (477),  we  have  for  the  resist- 
ance R, 

R=A«r»=2^A*A.  (48i; 

If  the  fluid  be  water,  8=  1,  and 

R=Av'=2gAh.  (482) 

In  the  case  of  direct  impact  then,  the  action  of  a  liquid  in  mo- 
tion against  a  surface,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  area  of  tie 
surface,  and  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

If  the  fluid  strike  against  the  plane  at  an  angle  of  incideDcet, 
the  velocity  must  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  of  which 
is  parallel,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  plane ;  the  latter  will  be 
represented  by  tj  sin.  i,  and  the  formula  (482)  becomes 

R= A  (y  sin.  i7= A  tj«  sin.  H.  (^) 

In  oblique  incidences  then,  the  action  of  the  fluid  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  surface,  the  square  of  the  velocitj, 
and  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

To  apply  this  theory  to  cases  that  may  occur  in  practice : 
Let  the  body  be  a  prism  whose  section  is  an  isosceles  triangfc; 
let  the  area  of  the  rectangular  base  be  A ;  the  angle  of  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle  2 1 :  The  resistance  on  each  of  the  sides  is 

1 

2  A  tj*  sin.  \ 

and  the  whole  resistance, 

A  c»  sin.  H.  {^> 

If  the  triangle  be  right-angled,   the  resistance  on  its  f«^ 
will  be 

^  (485) 

2    •  -  ^ 

It  may  also  be  shown,  by  the  application  of  the  calculus  to  the 
same  theory,  that  the  resistance  to  a  half  cylinder,  is  two  m> 
of  that  to  the  rectangle  which  forms  its  base ;  and  diat  the  reset 
ance  to  a  hemisphere  is  one  half  of  that  to  a  plane  suiftce  of  tw 
size  of  its  great  circle. 

• 

446.  These  investigations  being  of  no  practical  value,  ^« 
shall  omit  them,  and  proceed  to  the  results  of  experiment,  intw 
case  to  which  the  hypothesis  bears  the  closest  analogy,  ntody* 
that  of  a  jet  of  fluid  striking  against  a  plane  surface. 

From  the  best  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  tbi$  (^ 
namely,  those  of  Bossut,  it  has  been  concluded  : 
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(1.)  That  under  similar  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  fluid 
is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  area  of  its  section. 

(2.)  That  ail  other  circumstancesbeing equal,  the  force  is  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

.(3.)  That  the  force  of  the  fluid,  when  the  plane  is  oblique  to 
the  direction  of  the  current,  does  not  follow  the  law  of  the 
squares  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inclination.  At  least  at  the 
angle  of  €0^,  the  resistance  is  always  less  than  would  be  due  to 
that  ratio. 

(4.)  The  absolute  measure  of  the  force  with  which  the  fluid 
strikes  the  plane  directly,  is  not  constant,  or  as  given  in  (482) 

but  varies  according  to  the  ratio  that  the  surface  bears  to  the 
section  of  the  vein.  If  the  surface  be  much  greater  than  the 
section  of  the  vein  of  fluid  that  strikes  it,  the  above  formula 
is  true ;  but  as  they  approach  more  nearly  to  equality,  the  force 
of  impact  becomes  less,  until,  when  they  are  about  equal,  the 
force  may  be  represented  by 

jAg/i;  (486) 

or  is  no  more  than  three  eighths  of  that  derived  from  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

.  When  the  phenomena  with  which  these  experiments  are 
attended  are  carefully  observed,  they  are  found  to  be  as  follows : 
The  vein  of  fluid  is  enlarged  as  it  approaches  the  surface,  form- 
ing a  conoid  whose  curvature  is  convex  towards  the  axis,  and 
varies  with  the  greater  or  less  size  of  the  surface.  The  particles, 
after  striking  the  surface,  move  off,  if  the  surface  be  small,  at  a 
great  angle  of  obliquity ;  and  this  angle  lessens  as  the  surface 
increases,  until  they  move  parallel  to  the  surface,  or  as  it  were, 
slide  along  it.  When  this  takes  place,  the  resistance  becomes 
equal  to  that  deduced  from  the  theory,  and  is  no  farther  increased 
by  an  increase  of  the  extent  of  the  surface.  But  if  the  surface 
be  surrounded  by  a  ledge  or  rim,  the  resistance  is  increased  be- 
yond that  deduced  from  the  hypothesis ;  and  in  a  concave  sur- 
face, the  resistance  which  ought,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  be 
less  than  if  it  were  plane,  is  also  increased  beyond  that  given  by 
the  formula  (482). 
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Theat  eircuniUnees  may  be  reduced  to  the  tett  of  Milyiii- 
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Let  PQ  be  a  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  jet  rfM 
uid  let  the  curved  linea,  ALX,  BY  represent  the  boundanw  of ' 
section  of  the  vein  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  Ibe  «w 
MN,  and  let  the  vein  be  a  solid,  generated  by  the  revoluuoni* 
either  of  these  similar  curves,  and  aBsume  the  surface  acted  upt* 
to  have  a  circular  section.  Let  M  be  the  point  where  the  vem  ^ 
mences  to  spread.  We  may  conceive  that  the  particles  """T^ 
divide  themselves  at  the  point  M,  leaving  within  Iheni  a  cow" 
Btagnaqt  fluid  PMQ,  and  that  the  action  upon  the  plane  is  wo- 
initted  toil  by  this  conoid.  We  may  also  consider  fliat  the  «»^ 
■  inlhecurrentthat8urround8PMQ,iscon8tant,8stherei3W>* 
vioua  reason  for  ita  change,  and  that  it  is  equal  to  that  m  «■ 
had  before  it  began  to  spread.  _  .  j, 

This  being  premised,  let  the  area  of  the  vein  at  AMB  -- »i^ 
constant  velocity  =  c;  and,  referring  the  curve  to  the  ansM" 
MG  =t;  GH-g;  the  are MH  -=.,  and  HL,thebreiid4^?' 
current  at  H  =  8;  the  radius  of  the  osculating  circle,  at  H-' 
the  angle  NPT  of  the  obhquity  with  which  the  particles  leaw 
aurfiice  =  ip.  As  the  velocity  is  conceived  to  be  "!'^'^j„ 
area  of  the  current  contained  between  the  corresponding  cm ^ 
secbons  of  the  outer  and  inner  cone  will  be  constant  "^^u^^ 
tills  area  is  formed  at  H,  by  the  revolution  of  *?*  rJinC 
which  is  a  normal  to  both  the  curves.  If  HL  be  bisectwi 
»ndOF  =  B'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  alia,  this  area 

If  we  take  an  elementary  ring  of  the  moving  fluid.  ""'* 
tion  is  H  f,  its  mass  will  be 

and  its  inner  boundary,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  tbehw 
2*gd*. 
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.  Now  by  the  principlea  of  §  ^b^  every  element  of  the  fluid  con- 
lained  in  each  a  ring  presses  upon  its  inner  boundary  with  a  cen- 
tral force,  represented  by  (85), 

and  this  force  multiplied  by  the  mass,  2  «*  j^x  df  ,  will  give  the 
moving  force  with  which  die  fluid  in  the  elementary  ring  presses 
upon  its  inner  boundary,  2  «"  y  dt .     This  product  is 

^.2*y'd».  (487) 

This  pressure  may  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of 
the  fluid  that  has  for  the  area  of  its  base  2  «*  y  a»,  and  for  its  alti- 
tude P,  or  by 

and 

2«'gPycb=^^2«'y'zcb; 
whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  P, 

and  from  the  general  distinctive  property  of  fluida,  evety  point 
of  the  surface,  PQ,  will  be  pressed  by  a  column  whose  alti* 
tude  is  P. 

Ifnowin  the  preceding  equation  we  substitute,  for  zandR, 
their  respective  values, 

A  — ^ 

0,9 

we  obtain 

dx 
2«'grPydy=— At^d.  jj;  (489) 

and  integrating 

dx 

<gT ^= Const.  —  Afj"  jj .  (490) 

dx  dx 

When  jf = 0,  we  have  jf = 1 » and  when  y = PN,  we  have  T"  =  \/ 

sin.  p ;  we  therefore  have  for  the  integral, 

^g:.PxPN"=A«*(l— fiin-(p);  (491) 

but  the  first  member  of  this  equation  is  obviously  the  value  of  the 
resistance,  for  it  is  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fluid  whose  base 
is  the  circle  PN,  and  whose  altitude  is  P ;  the  resistance,  there- 
fore, is 

Av*  (1— sin.  9).  (492) 
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It  is  evident  from  this,  that  as  the  angle  9  decreases,  the  resist- 
ance should  incresise  until  9=90°,  or  when  the  fluid  mov^  aloog 
the  plate ;  in  this  case  it  becomes 

according  to  the  hypothesis,  and  these  results  are  in  coofonnitj 

with  the  experiments. 

If  a  ledge  be  formed  around  the  surface  PQ,  the  fluid  cannot 

escape  on^the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  it  impinges,  or  roove 

along  the  surface ;  but  must  be  thrown  off  in  a  direction  makioe 

the  angle  9  on  the  same  side  of  PQ  with  the  axis  MN ;  inthfi 

*        da?  ,  dx         , 

case  T-  becomes  negative,  and  when  i(=PN,  t-= — sin.  9; 

'  the  expression  for  the  resistance  therefore  becomes 

At7'(l+8in.  9),  (493) 

and  when  9=90% 

2kv\  ■      (494) 

We  may  thus  explain  the  very  great  difference  in  the  resistance 
which  a  body  bf  the  form  of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere  meets, 
when  moving  in  a  fluid,  with  its  different  surfaces  opposed  to  it.  This 
difference,  it  will  appear  from  the  theory,  may  be  in  a  relation u 
great  as  four  to  one ;  the  concave  surface  being  resisted  four  times 
as  much  as  the  convex  ;  and  in  practice,  the  difference  is  ereo 
greater.  Upon  this  principle  the  parachute  is  applied  to  ballooDS. 

447.  When  a  surface,  instead  of  being  struck  by  a  vein  offluid. 
is  immersed  in  a  mass  of  that  description,  and  has  a  relative  velo- 
city in  respect  to  it,  growing  out  either  of  its  own  motion,  orlhsl 
of  the  fluid,  or  a  combination  of  both  ;  a  similar  conoid  of  stagnant 
water  will  be  formed  in  front  of  it,  and  a  similar  diminution  ofthe 
resistance  will  take  place.  We  can  only  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  this  diminution  by  experiment,  which  shows  that  when  the 
area  of  the.  stream  is  great  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  surface, 
the  resistance  may  be  represented  by 

-2-=Ag:^;  (495] 

or  is  no  more  than  the  half  of  that  pointed  out  by  the  hJpotb^ 
sis^ 

If,  however,  the  channel  be  narrow,  and  the  surface  fills  upi 
large  portion  of  it,  the  resistance  augments.  The  experiments 
of  Du  Buathave  given  the  following  results; 

Let  the  resistance  in  a  channel  of  indefinitely  laige  size  ^ 
10000,  and  M  the  ratio  between  the  area  of  the  channel  andthtt 
of  the  obstacle,  the  resistance  in  the  channel  will  be 

^^^  m) 

M+2  •  ^ 
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If,  then,  the  obstacle  fill  up  half  the  channel,  the  resistance  is 
»  more  than  double  what  it  is  in  an  indefinitely  large  channel* 
and  we  may  consider  the  channel  as  large  enough  to  get  nd  of 
this  cause  of  increased  resistance*  when  its  area  exceeds  6^  times 
that  of  the  obstacle. 

448.  When  the  surface  acted  upon,  is  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  floating  body,  one  part  being  immersed  in  the  fluid,  the  other 
floating  above  it,  the  level  of  the  water  is  raised  on  the  side  on 
which  the  fluid  acts,  and  a  depression  takes  place  on  the  opposite 
side. 

The  fluid  striking  against  a  plane  surface  with  the  velocity,  v, 
will  tend  to  rise  in  front  of  it,  to  the  height  due  to  this  velocity,  or 
to  (60) 


h= 


v" 


In  like  manner,  a  depression  will  take  place  behind  a  solid  body, 
and  if  the  surface  be  a  plane  parallel  to  the  anterior  surface,  the 
whole  diflerence  of  level  will  be, 

g 
Upon  an  elementaiy  rectangle,  whose  constant  breadth  =  6,  and 
depth  =  dx^  the  action  will  be  due  in  part  to  the  velocity  with 
which  it  moves  through  the  fluid,  and  partly  to  a  pressure  due  to 
the  depth,  a?,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  (495)  by 

ibdx(v—V2gxy.  (497) 

Integrating,  we  have,  for  the  additional  pressure  growing  out  of 
the  rise  of  the  fluid, 

An  equal  resistance  will  grow  out  of  the  depression  behind,  so 
that  the  whole  increase  growing  out  of  this  cause,  will  be 

bv* 
^I'j'  (499) 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  fluid  cannot  rise  to  the  height 
due  to  the  whole  velocity,  and  therefore  although  the  resistance 
growing  out  of  this  cause,  probably  varies  with  the  fourth  power  of 
Sie  velocity,  it  has  a  co-efficient  considerably  less  than  ia  deter« 
mined  by  the  above  investigation. 

449.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  resistance  of  water  to  a 
body  floating  upon  its  surface,  is  composed  of  two  separate  forces, 
the  one  due  to  the  impulse  of  the  fluid ;  the  other  to  the  wave 
raised  before,  and  the  depression  that  takes  place  behind  it.  The 
first  varies  with  the  square,  the  second  with  the  fourth  power  of 
the  relocities.     The  first,  however,  is  alone  sensible  at  moderate 
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Teloeitiefly  but  the  second  becomes  the  most  inteiMe  at  great ydo- 
citiety  and  must  finally  cause  a  limit  beyond  which  the  speed  of  i 
body  moving  at  the  surface  of  a  liquid  cannot  be  carried.  No 
such  resistance  affects  bodies  wholly  immersed  in  a  liquid,  and 
hence,  as  the  limit  of  speed  depends  upon  the  square  of  the  Telo- 
city, it  is  not  as  soon  attained  as  in  the  former  case. 

450.  Our  investigations  appear  to  show  that  the  rcsistince to 
surfaces  inclined  to  the  direction  at  which  the  fluid  strikes  them, 
varies  with  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  This 
is  found  to  be  far  from  true,  in  the  case  of  bodies  moving  ia  mas* 
ses  of  fluids,  when  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment  The 
theory  of  Juan,  makes  this  resistance  to  vary  with  the  sine  sim- 
ply ;  this  is  however  equally,  or  even  more  faulty,  except  when 
the  angle  is  great ;  and  even  in  this  case  it  gives  a  result  below 
the  truth. 

If  the  inclination  of  the  surface  to  the  direction  of  the  fluid, do 
not  exceed  30^,  or  the  angle  of  incidence  is  between  60°  and  90^ 
the  formula  (483)  corresponds  nearly  with  the  truth ;  at  inclioi- 
tions  from  30^,  to  60^,  the  following  formula  deduced  byBossat, 
from  experiment,  will  give  results  nearly  accurate. 

R=f|'  sin.  t»+0.003  (90«»— •)  ^..  (W) 

At  still  greater  obliquities,  the  following  formula  of  Homme, 
gives  a  nearer  approximation. 

„     <w"    «^     2+  sin.  t"  n^Y 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Oj-  the  Motion  of  Waves. 

451.  When  a  pressure  is  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  liquid,  the  column  pressed  is  shortened  or  diminished  in 
depth;  the  excess  will  enter  into  the  surrounding  columns,  and 
the  pressure  will,  from  the  nature  of  fluids,  be  propagated  to  then. 
They  will  in  consequence  rise  above  their  original  level.  But 
not  being  sustained  by  a  hydraulic  pressure,  they  will  again 
fall,  and  thus  acquiring  a  velocity  due  to  their  height,  will  de- 
scend below  the  level,  until  that  velocity  is  overcome  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  adjacent  columns.  These  will,  in  consequence,  receive 
a  similar  motion,  which  they  will  in  turn  propagate.  Thus  a  se- 
ries of  ridges  and  intermediate  cavities,  will  be  formed  upon  the 
surface,  and  appear  to  propagate  themselves  in  circles,  from  the 
column  to  which  the  original  impulse  was  given.  This  motion 
that  appears  to  take  place  on  the  surface,  is  not  a  progressive  mo- 
tion of  the  mass,  for  the  particles  of  liquid  that  pass  from  one  col- 
umn to  another,  return  again  to  that  to  which  they  originally  be- 
longed ;  and  even  this  takes  place  below  the  surface.  The  pro- 
pagation of  motion,  therefore,  that  takes  place  at  the  surface,  is 
the  communication  of  a  tendency  to  oscillate,  and  cannot,  so  long 
as  these  oscillations  are  unimpeded,  give  a  progressive  motion  to 
the  particles  at  the  surface. 

452.  The  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  waves  have  been  com- 
pared to  those  of  a  fluid  oscillating  in  a  bent  tube,  and  although 
the  analogy  is  not  complete,  yet  there  are  so  many  points  of  co- 
incidence, as  to  authorize  us  to  adopt  this  phenomenon  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  theory. 
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Lei  ABy  CD,  itpwwnt  two  branches  of  a  bent  tnbe,  equally  'n- 
clined  to  thelunizon.    Let  the  section  of  tbe  branch  AB=«,tbe 


aection  of  tbe  branch  CD=n.  Let  the  vertical  height  £F  ofdM 
tube  =p,  and  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  blanch 
ABy  above  the  common  level  when  at  rest  =  a. 

The  branches  being  equally  inclined^  the  spaces,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  respective  branches,  through  which  the  ]i« 
quid  oscillates,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  vertical  altitude  of  these 
spaces.  Call  the  vertical  height  through  which  the  liquid  oscillates 
in  the  branch  AB,  z.  Then  as  the  liquid  that  is  depressed  in  the 
one  branch,  enters  into  the  other,  the  quantity  that  rises  above  the 
original  level  in  each  will  be  equal ;  the  altitudes  in  the  respective 
tubes,  will  be  inversely  as  their  respective  areas ;  and  the  vertical 
height  of  the  oscillation  in  CD,  wiU  be 


1212: 


453*  To  Spply  this  to  the  case  of  waves  diverging  in  circles 
from  a  point.  They  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  liquids,  in  a  series  of  concentric  cylindric  tubes;  the  in- 
tervals between  which  are  infinitely  small.  Their  respective 
areas,  are  therefore  proportioned  to  the  circumferences  of  the  cir- 
cles that  form  the  sections  of  the  cylindric  tubes,  and  as  these  are 
proportioned  to  their  diameters,  the  heights  to  which  a  circular 
system  of  waves  rises,  will  decrease  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
distances  from  the  point  of  original  action,  or  in  an  arithmetic 
progression. 

The  force  by  which  the  fluid  is  caused  to  oscillate,  will  be  the 
difference  of  the  pressures  of  the  columns  in  the  two  branches ; 
this  will  be  measured,  §  331,  by  multiplying  the  area,  m,  by  the 
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height  a,  supposing  the  density  of  the  liquid  ==1,  or  will  be  mo. 
The  column  of  fluid,  whose  pressure  in  the  opposite  branch  is 
equal,  will  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area,  n,  into  a  hei^t 
which  is  to  a,  inversely  as  the  respective  areas,  or  by 

amn 
n 

and  the  motion  acquired  by  the  column  in  AB,  will  continue  until 
the  pressure  in  CD  become  equal  to  the  original  force  in  AB,  or 
until  the  column  in  CD  becomes 

2  am; 

hence,  the  space  through  which  the  oscillation  in  CD  is  per- 
formed, becomes  equal  to 

2  am 


» 
n 


and 

2=2  a  . 

The  column  in  CD  will  now  preponderate,  and  by  a  similar 

to  elevate  the  column  in  AB  through  2  a.  Thus,  if  we  abstract 
from  friction,  the  force  exerted  in  each  oscillation  will  remain 
constant ;  the  oscillations  will  therefore  be  constant  in  extent,  and 
the  spaces  described  will  be  proportioned  to  the  forces ;  whence 
we  may  at  once  infer  that  the  oscillations  are  isochronous. 

The  times  of  these  isochronous  oscillations  wiU  depend  upon 
the  space  through  which  the  motion  is  performed,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  moving  force ;  and  as  the  latter  is  equal  in  both  direc- 
tions of  the  oscillation,  the  circumstances  will  be  the  same  as  if 
both  branches  of  th'e  tube  had  equal  areas. 

Let  the  branches  be  of  equal  diameters,  and  let  m,  be  the  com- 
mon area  of  the  two  branches,  and  a,  the  original  elevation  or  de- 
pression from  the  common  level.  The  difierence  between  the 
masses  contained  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube,  will  be  2  am^ 
and  their  sum  will  be  Im ;  /,  being  the  whole  length  of  the  column 
in  both  branches,  or  of  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Applying  the  principle 
of  D'Alembert,  it  may  be  shown  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Atwood's  machine,  §  95,  that  the  accelerating  forc€^  at  the 
beginning  of  an  oscillation  is  represented  by  the  difference  of  the 
masses  divided  by  their  sum,  or  by 

•  2  am 

Im 

2a  '  .        ' 

which  is  equal  to  -j- .     But  this  force  will  be  variable, 

because  the  difference  of  level  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tubb  is 
continually  changing.  When  the  liquid  in  one  branch  has  de- 
scended through  the  distance  or,  it  will  have  risen  an  equal  quan- 
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litjr  m  tlM  oUier  bnaoht  and  tfaa  wurniwHiBg  icret/^  «illhaTeb»' 

eOBM 

/=— r-« 

andf  as  in  the  formula,  (104a), 

^^2a--2x  ^^  ^  ^^, 

and  from  the  general  formula,  (53), 

.      dx 

substituting  thia  vahie  of  d/,  in  (502),  we  have 


vdv^^.  {2  adx-^2  xdx)  . 


Integrating,  and  rejecting  the  constant  quantity,  becaiuewbeB 
a=0,  «=0, 

5=|(2(«s-«^; 

whence 

„=^[^(2«»-<r«)];  (503) 

aubatitttting  thia  value  of  o«  in  the  general  expresiioni  (53)i «« 

have 

.     dx 

e 
wnetic^ 

dx 

intagratingf  and  rejecting  the  arbitrary  constant,  bectitt^  ^ 
jpssQ,  1=0,  we  have  when  x=o, 

<=i,v(iJ),  (M^- 

which  is  the  time  of  half  an  oscillation.     The  tiane  of  a  cm^ 
oscillation  is  therefore 

This  is  by  (286)  the  time  in  which  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  wbo^e 
length  is  half/,  would  perform  its  vibrations. 

454.  To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  waves.  A  wave  i«  contiD' 
ually  oscillating  between  its  highest  and  lowest  points,  and  the 
motion  being  considered  analogous  to  that  of  a  fluid  ia  a  °^ 
tube,  the  time  of  an  undulation  will  be  that  of  the  oscillation  ot> 
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pendulum,  whose  length  is  hiJf  the  distance  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  points.  The  wave  will  retnrn  to  its  eriginal  height, 
or  will  appear  to  pass  oyer  the  distance  between  two  contiguoue 
elevations-  or  depressions  in  twice  this  time,  or  in  the  time  of  a 
single  vibration  of  a  pendulum,  whose  length  is  four  times  as  great 
as  that  whose  oscillations  correspond  with  those  of  the  waves. 
But  if  we  abstract  from  the  elevation  of  the  wave,  the  length  .of 
such  a  pendulum  is  the*distance  between  two  contiguous  elevations^ 
or  which  is  called  the  Breadth  of  the  wave. 

If  we  call  this  breadth  6,  the  time  T,  of  a  ware  ninnkigita 
breadth,  may  be  represented  by 

T=  IT  \/  -  =  *  \/  —  .  (607a) 

g  S 

From  this  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  the  mean  velocity  with  which 
tile  wave  is  propagated,  by  substituting  in  the  general  formula^ 

8 

"=/-  • 

the  iBlue  of  «=3  U  and  the  foregoing  value  of  T, 

455.  When  a  series  of  waves  are  proceeding  froma  centre^  and 
meet  a  vertical  obstacle,  they  are  reflected  ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
obstacle  will  be  the  same  as  ifa  new  impulse  were  given  to  the  Col- 
umn, causing  an  elevation  or  depression,  equal  to  that  they  ac- 
tually have  ;  and  this  will  be  propagated  like  the  original  impulse, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  waves  moving  in  circular  arcs, 
the  reflection  takes  place  in  similar  circular  arcs ;  and  thus,  the 
series  of  reflected  waves  will  proceed  exactly  as  if  it  came 
from  a  centre  as  far  distant  behind  the  vertical  obstacle,  as  the 
original  centre  is  in  front  of  it.  If  the  series  of  waves  flow  par- 
allel, and  of  equal  height,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  may  oc- 
cur, the  reflected  waves  will  diminish  in  height,  as  if  they  pro- 
ceeded from  behind  the  obstacle,  and  the  joint  elevation  of  the 
wave  in  immediate  contact  with  the  obstacle  will  be  higher  than 
any  other. 

456.  The  original,  and  reflected  waves,  being  neither  of  them 
attended  with  a  progressive  motion,  will  not  interfere  with  each 
other's  progress ;  but  where  the  elevations  of  a  wave  of  each  series 
correspond,  the  elevation  is  the  sum  of  the  two  ;  and  where  the 
depressions  correspond,  the  resulting  depression  is  also  the  sum 
of  the  two  depressions.  Where  a  depression  of  one  series  corre- 
sponds with  an  equal  elevation  in  another,  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
will  not  change  its  level.  And  in  two  series  of  circular  waves, 
there  will  be  certain  points  symmetrically  arranged  in  corves, 
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as  might  be  readily  shown  by  a  diagram,  in  which  these  effects 
will  counteract  each  other  ;  and  thus,  although  different  series  of 
waves  do  not  interfere  with  each  other's  propagation,  they  do 
still. neutralize  each  other's  effects,  at  particular  points.  Thisa^ 
tion  is  styled  Interference. 

457.  If  the  obstacle  against  which  waves  strike,  have  a  verticil 
opening  in  it,  of  small  horizontal  breadth,  the  oscillatiDg  col- 
umns that  reach  it,  will  act  there,  as  an  impulse  originally  ex- 
erted at  that  point  would  have  done  ;  and  hence,  a  new  series  of 
waves  will  appear  to  proceed  from  the  orifice.  If  the  breadth  of 
the  orifice  be  increased,  new  series  of  waves  will  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  it,  but  they  will  no  longer  have  the  figure  of  circles, 
for  the  motion  of  oscillation-will  be  propagated  through  the  ori- 
fice, and  act  most  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  a  sector,  whose 
centre  is  at  the  point  whence  the  original  impulse  proceeded. 

458.  When  the  wind  acts  to  raise  waves,  they  do  not  diverge 
from  a  centre,  but  usually  proceed  In  parallel  lines,  straight,  or 
nearly  so.  If  the  impulse  were  momentary,  the  waves  would 
decrease  in  height,  in  consequence  of  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  friction  among  its  particles.  But  as  winds  blow  for  a 
space  of  time  of  some  duration,  the  original  impulse  is  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  and  thus  waves  continue  to  rise,  and  their 
propagation  may  take  place  with  increased,  rather  than  diminishea 
altitude.  The  increase  in  height  will  continue,  until  the  sum  of 
the  columns  elevated  above  the  general  level,  and  the  friction 
become  equal  to  the  disturbing  cause.  Thelimitto  which  a  single 
series  of  waves  can  be  raised  by  the  wind,  has  been  inferred  to  be 
no  more  than  6  feet.  As  wind  blowing  over  the  surface  of  smooth 
water,  moves  parallel  to  it,  the  original  cause  of  waves  being 
raised  by  the  wind,  is  friction  ;  but  after  the  waves  are  raised,the 
wind  acts  upon  that  surface  which  is  inclined  to  it;  and  its  forc« 
may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  of  which  tends  to  in- 
crease the  elevation.  The  whole  force  of  the  wind  also  tends  to 
give  a  progressive  motion,  to  the  mass  of  water  included  in  ln« 
elevation  of  the  wave ;  and  thus  the  shape  of  the  waves  ceases  to 
be  a  figure,  with  two  surfaces  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon ;  and 
the  surface  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  wind,  has  its  inclination 
increased.  This  increase  may  become  so  great  as  to  make  tlie 
wave  project  beyond  its  base ;  in  which  case,  the  force  of  gravity 
will  cause  the  summit  to  break,  and  roll  over  the  surface  of  toe 
wave  beneath. 

If  a  wind,  after  having  raised  a  series  of  waves,  shall  cease  o 
blow,  aind  another  arise  from  the  opposite  point  of  the  cora^* 
the  latter  will  act  against  surfaces  more  inclined  to  the  bonzo"' 
than  the  other  did,  and  will  thus  produce  a  greater  effects  It  there- 
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fore  happenSi  that  at  sea,  the  highest  waves  are  raised  by  sudden 
changes  of  windy  or  when  a  wind  blows  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  in  which  the  motion  of  oscillation  is  propagated.  Any  change 
in  the  direction  of -the  wind,  will  create  a  new  series  of  waves 
crossing  the  first ;  and  thus  the  elevations  and  depressions,  or  the 
total  height  of  the  waves  may  be  increased.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  very  great  excess  of  the  height  of  waves  beyond 
the  limit  stated  for  a  wind  blowing  in  a  constant  direction,  is 
caused.  And  in  conformity,  we  find  the  ocean  comparatively 
smooth  in  those  regions  of  the  earth  that  are  the  seat  of  constant 
winds,  and  that  the  height  of  waves  is  greatest  in  those  regions 
where  changes  of  wind  are  most  frequent. 

Wind  acting  by  its  friction  to  raise  waves,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  if  any  substance  capable  of  lessening  friction  be  interposed, 
the  elevatioti  that  would  otherwise  take  place  is  lessened.  And 
in  consequence,  it  has  been  found  that  when  oil  is  poured 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  waves  are  rarely  formed  except  by  the 
most  intense  winds  ;  and  if  poured  upon  waves  already  formed, 
it  permits  the  viscidity  and  friction  of  the  water  to  act  to  bring 
them  to  rest ;  thus,  oil  may  be  used  to  lessen  the  dangers  to 
which  vessels  are  exposed,  by  the  violence  of  the  oscillation  of 
waves,  which  is  in  some  cases  very  great. 

459.  When  waves  meet  an  inclined  obstacle,  the  columns  in 
which  we  have  conceived  them  to  vibrate,  are  lessened  in  depths 
and  thus  their  fluid  pressure  is  diminished.  The  waves  no  longer 
meeting  with  the  same  resistance  as  before,  the  liquid  acquires  a 
progressive  motion,  which  will  carry  it  up  the  inclined  surface, 
until  its  moving  force  is  counteracted  by  the  weight  of  the  quan- 
tity thus  elevated  above  its  original  level.  For  this  reason, 
breakers  or  surf,  form  upon  shelving  coasts,  whatever  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind. 

When  waves  are  raised  by  the  wind,  the  influence  being  ex- 
erted wholly  upon  the  surface  cannot  penetrate  to  any  great  depth. 
From  30  to  40  feet,  is  inferred  Ki  be  about  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  surface,  to  which  the  agitation  reaches.  It  is  otherwise 
with  those  waves  that  are  formed  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  which  constitute  the  tides. 


60 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Motion  of  Elastic  Fluids. 

460.  Wheo  an  elastic  fluid  moves  through  an  aperture  into  2 
vacuum,  it  is  usually  considered  as  contained  in  an  open  vessel, 
through  an  orifice  in  which  it  passes  with  a  velocity  due  to  a  col- 
umn of  the  fluid,  ofsuflicient  height  to  give  it  by  its  pressure,  the 
density  at  which  it  is  found.  This  hypothesis  is  correct,  w  ft 
as  regards  the  equality  of  velocity  between  an  elastic  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  close,  and  in  an  open  vessel ;  provided  their  densities 
be  identical,  for  the  elastic  force  is  by  the  law  of  Mariotte,  §365, 
exactly  equal  to  the  pressure  by  which  any  given  density  is  pro- 
duced. 

In  consequence  of  this  same  law,  the  density  of  an  elastic flui«i< 
contained  in  an  open  vessel,  will  decrease,  as  we  rise  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  order  to  produce  the  usual  existiof 
pressure,  the  open  vessej  must  be  considered  as  extending  lo it* 
utmost  li  mits  of  the  atmosphere.  Instead ,  however,  of  investisi- 
ting  the  circumstances  that  would  actually  take  place,  we  con- 
sider the  elastic  fluid  as  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  and  as  beiD,' 
of  uniform  density  throughout ;  the  height  of  the  column  in  tk 
vessel  therefore  becomes  that  which  was,  §  357,  styled  the  k\f 
of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere. 

If  we  call  this  height,  h^  we  have  from  §  407, 

v=V2gh; 
and  taking  ^=27600  feet,  as  determined  in  §  357,  we  have 

r= 1328  feet  i^^- 

To  take  a  more  exact  determination,  and  which  will  beappli* 
ble  to  our  succeeding  researches. 

At  the  temperature  of  32°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  30  incbo* 
of  mercury,  the  density  of  that  metal,  in  terms  of  air  as  the  unit 
is  10467;  hence  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere,  J 
the  temperature  of  32°,  is  25268  feet,  and 

f>= 1295  feet  {^ 

461.  Air,  therefore,  of  the  temperature  of  32°,  will  rusbinw 
a  vacuum  with  a  velocity  of  1295  feet  per  second.  If  thetem* 
perature  be  about  60°,  the  velocity  becomes  1328  feet,  atwhiw 
it  is  usually  stated  in  English  books. 

It  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  this  investigation,  that  when 
the  temperature  of  air  varies,  its  velocity  in  entering  a  vacfltiDi 
will  vary  also. 
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In  fact,  if  m  be  the  expansion  of  air  for  each  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer;  /,  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  thermome- 
ter, reckoned  from  the  freezing  point,  h  becomes  h  (l+m/),  and 

tj'=v/[2g/i(l+mO];  (509) 

whence,  taking  the  above  value  of  1295  feet  for  v,  at  32*^,  we  have 
for  »',  at  the  temperature  of /+32o, 

«'=1295x/(l+mO.  (510) 

4613;  When  the  density  of  the  air  varies,  and  we  abstract  the 
variation  of  temperature  with  which  such  variations  are  usually 
attended)  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere,  of  the  new 
density,  will  be  the  same  as  before,  and  the  velocity  will  not  vary. 

The  velocity  of  an  elastic  fluid  in  entering  a  vacuum  will,  by 
this  reasoning,  be  always  the  same  with  that  which  a  liquid  of 
similar  density,  and  capable  of  exerting  an  equal  pressure  with  it, 
would  flow  from  &  vessel.  And  in  this  form  the;  rule  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  case  of  air,  or  other  elastic  fluids,  rushing  from  a 
vessel  into  a  space  containing  an  elastic  fluid  of  a  different  density. 
The  velocity  will  be  in  all  cases  thesameasthat  with  which  a  liquid 
of  similar  density,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  tensions,  would  flow.  Thus  air,  of  a^'tension 
of  two  atmospheres  having,  if  its  temperature  be  the  same,  double 
the  density  of  that  of  the  atmosplfere,  will  flow  out  of  a  vessel  into 
the  open  air,  with  half  the  constant  velocity  at  which  air  would 
enter  a  vacuum. 

When  air  rushes  into  a  vessel  in  which  a  vacuum  has  been 
previously  formed,  its  velocity  is  diminished  as  the  vessel  fills 
with  air,  and  should,  according  to  the  hypothesis  become  =0, 
tvhen  the  air  in  the  vessel  acquires  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the 
air  in  the  space  whence  it  flows.  The  velocity  being  considered 
as  due  to  the  altitude  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere,  the  motion 
in  this  case  is  considered  as  retarded  by  a  motion  growing  out  of 
a  fall,  through  an  atmosphere  of  equal  and  uniform  density,  by 
whose  pressure  the  density  acquired  at  the  moment  in  the  ves- 
sel, would  be  produced. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  velocity  with  which  air  rushes 
into  a  close  vessel,  which  it  finally  fills  with  a  mass  of  density 
equal  to  its  own,  is  equably  retarded. 

463.  In  gases  other  than  atmospheric  air,  the  velocities  with 
which  they  enter  a  vacuum,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
roots  of  their  densities,  for : 

If  ^,  be  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  atmos- 
pheric air ;  h!^  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  another 
gas ;  D,  the  density  of  the  gas,  that  o>{  atmospheric  air  being 
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vauty;  the  heights,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  preisiire,  mat 
be  inversely  as  their  densities,  and 

Hence, «',  the  velocity  of  a  gas,  whose  density  is  D,  wiU  be 

,-^!^.  .     (5ii: 

464.  This  theory  is  far  from  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  p 
ticularly  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  effects  that  maybe 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  are  omitted.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these,  perhaps,  is  that  which  takes  place  when  air  rusto 
into  a  vessel,  in  which  a  vacuum  has  previously  been  formed.  Is 
this  case  our  theory  would  appear  to  show  that  the  velocitjis 
uniformly  retarded,  until  it  becomes  =0 ;  and  the  density  of  the 
air  that  has  entered  the  vessel  the  same  as  that  without.  Thii 
does  not  occur  in  practice,  for  the  motion  will  continue  after  tbe 
densities  become  equal,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  will  be  cod; 
densed  ;  it  will  then  re-act  and  expand,  and  the  state  of  rest  wL. 
be  aquired  by  a  series  of  oscillations. 

465.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  D'Aubuissoo. 
that  air,  in  passing  through  an  orifice  pierced  in  a  thin  plate,^^ 
affected  like  a  liquid,  and  forms  a  vena  contracta,  whose  areais. 
as  in  the  case  of  a  liquid,  0.62  of  the  area  of  the  orifice.  The 
application  of  cylindric  adjutages,  increases  the  quantity  that  is- 
sues to  0.93,  and  a  conical  tube  to  0.95.  The  adjutage  maybe 
twenty  or  thirty  times  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  in  length,  befon 
the  discharge  begins  to  diminish  in  consequence  of  thefrictioo. 

466.  The  principle,  §413,  of  the  lateral  communication  of  mo- 
tion, holds  good  in  gases,  as  well  as  in  liquids.  Thus,  liquids  io 
motion  carry  with  thena  a  current  of  the  air  that  is  in  contact  wiu 
them;  and  gases,  or  vapours  in  motion,  carry  with  themtt^ 
neighbouring  air. 

The  latter  fact  may  be  conclusively  established  by  the  ph^ 
nomena  of  the  Eolipyle.  This  instrument  is  a  boiler  in  wfa'^'^ 
steam  is  generated,  and  permitted  to  escape  from  a  narrow  aper- 
ture. It  has  for  ages  been  employed  to  excite  combustion.  Nf^ 
steam  alone,  unmixed  with  atmospheric  air,  would  extingui'^ 
flame,  instead  of  increasing  its  intensity  ;  and  the  factof  itsb^i'^r 
increased,  proves  that  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  joins  theeP* 
cnt  steam,  and  is  carried  with  iJt  through  the  burning  fuel. 

We  may  upon  this  principle  explain  a  curious  fact,  observedia 
the  eflSux  of  air  from  g  bellows,  or  other  machine,  in  which  it « 
compressed  ;  it  has  also  been  observed  in  the  escape  of  steam  bo^ 
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the  safety  Yalves  of  boilers.  If  a  circular  disk  of  four  or  five 
times  the  diameter  of  the  orifice,  be  placed  close  to  it,'  not  only 
will  it  not  be  forced  away  by  the  current  of  elastic  fluid,  but  will 
be  retained  near  the  orifice  by  a  force  of  considerable  intensity, 
in  so  much,  that  if  the  orifice  be  directed  downwards,  the  disk 
will  be  supported  in  spite  of  its  gravity,  even  when  formed  of  a 
dense  metallic  substance. 

That  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  may  be  readily  understood 
when  we  consider,  that  an  elastic  fluid  issuing  from  the  orifice, 

A  B,  and  having  its  course  interrup- 
ted by  the  plate,  6  £  will  assume 
'  the  form  of  a  conoid,  D  A  B  C,  con- 
taining the  cavity,  G  F  E  ;  this  cavity 
will  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  be 
filled  with  a  conoid  of  the  elastic 
fluid.  But  if  a  lateral,  communication  of  motion  takie  place,  the 
fluid  contained  in  this  conoid  will  join  itself  to  the  stream  that  es- 
capes at  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  a  vacuum  will  be  formed  in 
die  conoidal  space,  G  E  F ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  G  F,  will  therefore  press  it  towards 
the  orifice.  As  it  approaches  the  orifice,  the  action  of  the  fluid 
wiU  become  more  intense ;  for  it  will  strike  against  the  disk ;  the 
surface  beneath  which  the  vacuum  exists,  will  diminish,  and  thus 
the  force  that  acts  to  repel  the  disk  fiiom  the  orifice  may  prepon- 
derate, and  the  disk  be. forced  back  ;  but  this  force  diminishes 
as  the  disk  recedes,  while  the  surface,  to  which  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  due,  increases  :  thus  the  forces  that  tend  to  move  the 
disk  in  opposite  directions,  will  be  continually  varying,  and  under 
this  variation  the  disk  will  assume  an  oscillating  motion. 

467.  Air  may  not  only  be  set  in  motion  by  the  dtfierence  in 
pressure,  arising  from^mechanical  expansion,  or  condensation,  but 
also  by  the  physical  action  of  heat,  which  changes  its  density. 

If  by  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  of  a 
mStss  of  air  be  disturbed,  the  parts  which  are  most  heated  become 
less  dense  than  those  which  surround  them,  and  therefore  tend 
id  rise ;  the  space  that  they  before  occupied,  will  be  supplied  by 
the  adjacent  air,  and  thus  a  circulating  motion  will  take  place. 

The  force  with  which  a  portion  of  a  mass  of  air  that  has  been 
heated,  will  tend  to  rise,  is  by  the  principle  of  §  334,  equal  to  the 
difierence  between  its  own  weight,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal 
mass  of  the  same  air,  before  it  was  heated. 

If  the  air  that  is  heated  be  free,  it  will,  both  in  consequence  of 
the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  rising,  and  the  tendency  of  elastic 
fluids  to  distribute  themselves  over  a  given  surface,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  pressure  shall  become  uniform,  mix  with  the  air 
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through  which  it  rises ;  it  will  also  assume  a  common  tempen- 
ture  with  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  its  heal 

If  the  air  be  heated  in  a  straight  tube,  or  close  channel,  havin; 
an  aperture  at  both  ends  ;  and  if  the  two  ends  are  not  at  the  same 
level,  it  will  rise  towards  the  upper  end,  and  will  not  mix  with 
other  air,  or  give  out  much  of  its  heat,  until  it  reach  the  higher 
opening.  Here  it  will  again  tend  to  mix  and  distribute  ilscli 
through  the  adjacent  air.  In  this  manner  the  motion  of  air  io 
chimnies  takes  place. 

If  air  be  disseminated  through  a  space  unequally  heated,  and 
its  parts  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  portions  of  that  space 
which  they  occupy,  a  motion  of  circulation  must  also  take  place; 
and  this  will  continue,  so  long  as  the  unequal  distribution  of  tem- 
perature continues. 

In  this  manner,  the  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  called  Winds, 
are  generated,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained. 

468.  The  density  of  steam  does  not  vary  exactly  as  its  pressort, 
but  follows  the  specific  law  stated  in  §  373.  Taking  the  relatije 
densities  and  temperatures  of  steam,  as  given  in  the  table  of  §3  <4. 
the  following  results  have  been  obtained. 

TABLE 

Of  the  velocity  with  which  steam  of  different  tensions  enters  a  vaciai»' 

Tcoiion  in  I      Velocity  in      |        Teniion  in        I      Velocity  In 

Atmospheres.       |  feet.  |      Atmospheres.     |  f^- 

1  1910  5  2040 

2  1978  10  2080 

3  2007  15  2122 

4  2023  20  2142 

TABLE 

Of  the  velocity  roith  which  steam  of  different  tensionsentersaspacec-y- 

taining  atmospheric  air. 

T.  in  At.        I 

u 

2 
3 
4 


V.  in  Ft. 

1        T.  in  At. 

1        V.  in  Ft 

874 

5 

1834 

1154 

8 

1952 

1400 

12 

2027 

1647 

16 

2070 

1761 

20 

2095 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Of  the  Motion  of  Gases  in  Pipes. 

469.  When  the  tube  in  which  gases  are  in  motion  is  long,  they 
are  retarded  by  friction,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  observed 
in  water  and  other  liquids.  Hi^nce,  although  the  velocity  of  an 
elastic  fluid  cannot  finally  become  constant  in  a  tube,  many  of  the 
circumstances  are  in  other  respects  similar  to  those  stated  in  chap- 
ter IV.  It  is  however  important,  that  we  should  investigate 
them  more  closely  In  the  case  of  air. 

Let  H  be  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  that  measures  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  entering  the  tube ;  h,  a  similar  quantity  at 
the  place  of  discharge ;  6,  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  at  the 
time  ;  t,  the  height  of  die  thermometer  above  or  below  32°  ;  w, 
the  expansion  of  air  for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer ;  d,  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  ;  V,  the  velocity ;  and  let 

T=l+mt. 

.Suppose  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  to  be  30  inches,  or 
2.6  feet. 

Taking,  as  in  §  459,  the  density  of  mercury,  in  terms  of  air,  at 
32°,  to  be  10467,  the  relation  of  the  density  of  mercury  to  that 
of  the  air  that  is  issuing  from  the  pipe,  wiU  be 

10467(^).  ^  (512) 

The  velocity  v,  at  the  place  of  discharge,  will  be*  (509) 

/  2.5  Tv 

r  =  V  [2  gh.  10467-^;:p^)  ;  (513) 

and  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  numbers  under  the  radical 


"=266  V  (h.  m)  . 


b+y  •  (514) 

The  velocities  at  different  points  in  the  tube  will  be  inversely 
as  the  densities  of  the  air  at  those  points ;  >  for  as  the  motion  is 
continuous,  the  same  quantity  of  air  must  pass  through  eveiy  dif- 
ferent section  in  an  equal  time.  The  densities  at  the  ends  being 
proportioned  to  the  pressures,  will  be  proportioned  to  ^+H,  and 
6+^ ;  the  mean  density  will  be  proportioned  to 

U+k 
6+^-.  (515) 

And  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  mean  velocity  may  be  obtained  by 
an  analogy,  of  which  the  mean  density  is  the  first  term ;  the 
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pressure  at  the  place  of  discharge,  the  second ;  and  the  velocity 
V,  the  third.     Hence,  we  have  for  the  mean  velocity,  Y, 

/     T   V          b+h 
V=266.  sf  [hj^J  X jP^  J516; 

The  experiments  of  D'Aubuisson  have  shown  that  the  resist- 
ance,  of  which  H — h  is  the  measure,  is  proportioned  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity.     Other  experiments  show  that  it  is  directly  pro- 

ertioned  to  the  lengtii  of  the  tube  L,  and  inversely  to  its  diametff. 
ence,  if  N  be  the  constant  co-efficient  of  the  resistance, 

H-fc=N.^';  (5": 

and  substituting  in  this  expression  the  value  of  v  from  (514)  v^ 
obtain 

whence 

L  T  /I  /mq 

''      or  in  a  more  convenient  form,  ■ 

H        . 
^-    NLT  (5* 

k  being  still  involved  in  the  second  member  of  this  ®^"*?^°V 
can  only  be  resolved  by  an  approximation.  This  may  w  *" 
tained  from  knowing  that  in  the  cases  that  most  usually  occurs 

T 
practice,  "rrr  is  a  quantity  that  varies  but  little,  and  whichnBJ' 

therefore,  without  sensible  errors  be  considered  as  constant. 
then  we  make 


N. 


T 


b+h 
we  have 

H 

h= F- 


=  C 


C.^+1 


when  h,  H  and  L,  are  estimated  in  EngUsh  feet,  and  d  in  ioc^^ 

c=0.002, 

and  the  formula  becomes 

H 

h= £1 [bii. 

0.002  --r+i. 
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The  pressure  under  which  the  air  issues,  being  thus  obtained* 
the  efBuent  velocity  is  given  by  the  formula  (514) 


tj=266  v/ 


(^6+s)' 


and  here  again  we  may  make  use  of  a  constant  quantity  for 

J  I  f  ,  without  any  sensible  error. 

To  find  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  be< 
ing  given  in  feet,  the  above  formula  must  be  multiplied  by 

4   ' 
or  if  the  diameter  be  given  in  inches,  by 

4  X  144  ""  676  ' 
and  calling  the  quantity  discharged  Q, 

Q=1.461d-v/(^^q:^).  (523) 

T 

If  we  take,  instead  of  ,  _.  ,,  a  constant  quantity,  determined 

from  experiment  in  the  ease  of  the  blowing  machines  of  furnaces, 
we  have,  h  being  estimated  in  feet,  d  in  inches,  and  Q  in  cubic 
feet, 

Q=79.44dVfe,  (624) 

If  the  area  of  the  aperture,  through  which  the  air  is  discharged, 
should  diflfer  from  the  mean  area  of  the  tube,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  blowing  engines,,  the  velocity  may  be  determined  upon 
the  principle,  that  in  different  sections  of  the  same  tube,  the  velo« 
cities  are  inversely  as  the  areas,  or,  if  d  be  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice  of  discharge,  D  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tube,  as 

d^ 

D»  * 

If  the  orifice  of  discharge  be  in  a  thin  plate,  this  co-efficient  would 

become 

d' 
0.62 


and  if  formed  by  a  cylindrical  tube, 

d' 

This  being  the  case  most  usual  in  practice,  we  have  for  the 
quantity  discharged,  from  (624) 

d* 
Q=74.34^v//i.  (525) 

61 
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470.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  sUted,  that  the 
most  important  applicatioa  of  this  subject  is  to  the  tubes,  by 
which  air  is  conveyed  from  blowing  machines  to  excite  the  com- 
bustion of  bl^st  furnaces  ;  in  these,  a  knowledge  of  the  qaantity 
of  air  they  convey,  is  often  of  great  importance. 

Another  useful  practical  case  is,  that  of  the  conveyance  of  io- 
flammable  gas  in  pipes,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination.  The 
above  investigations,  and  the  formulae  thence  deduced,  are  ap- 
plicable in  this  instance  also ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  re- 
sistance to  the  motion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  tubes,  notonly 
follows  the  same  laws,  but  is  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  re- 
tards the  motion  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  same  principles  might  be  applied  to  determine  tbeveloeity 
of  ejSBuence,  in  terms  of  the  pressure  upon  the  entrance  of  tbt 
tube.  The  pressure  of  the  issuing  air  may  be  easily  determioeii 
from  (522) ;  we  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  ioto 
the  investigation  of  formulae  for  this  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  th£  Motion  of  Air  in  Chimnirs. 

471.  A  chimney  may  be  considered  as  a  tube,  in  any  position 
except  horizontal,  at  the  lower  opening  of  which  air  is  heated  by 
an  extrinsic  cause.  This  air  will,  in  conformity  with  what  has 
been  stated  in  Chapter  X,  rise  and  pass  out  at  the  upper  opening ; 
its  place  will  be  supplied  by  air  pressing  from  the  space  adjacent 
to  the  lower  opening.  If  this  be  heated  in  its  turn,  as  it  enters 
the  chimney,  to  the  same  temperature,  it  will  rise  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  what  preceded  it ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
whole  tube  is  filled  with  the  heated  air,  the  velocity  will  become 
uniform. 

The  circumstances  will  obviously  be  the  same  as  if  a  tube  were 
adapted  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  and  filled  with  air  of  the 
original  temperature,  while  the  chimney  is  filled  with  the  heated 
air ;  and  thus  the  air  will  move  as  in  an  inverted  syphon,  ia 
which  two  columns  of  fluid,  of  different  densities  but  of  equal 
altitudes,  press  against  each  other.  For  as  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  may  be  considered  equal  on  both  openings  of  the  chim- 
ney, the  acceleration  it  produces  in  the  one  column,  and  the  re- 
tardation in  the  other,  may  be  neglected. 

Let  h  be  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  chimney ;  t  the 
external  temperature ;  f  that  of  the  air  in  the  chimney ;  m  the 
dilataiton  of  the  air  for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer.  The 
length  of  the  column- of  cold  air  reduced  to  32°,  will  be 


^(iT^)- 


The  same  column  at  the  temperature  t',  will  be  (509), 

^(lii)-  (!+''«)  5  (527) 

and  diis  will  be  the  height  to  which  the  velocity  would  be  due, 
with  which  the  air  would  enter  the  chimney,  if  that  were  void  of 
air ;  the  actual  velocity  will  be  due  to  the  difference  between  this 
height  and  /i,  or  to 

and  we  have  for  the  value  of  r  from  (509) 

C/l+fm        \-i 
^^Mr+hT-vJ'  (529) 
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or, 


''=^[2^^(Tf£)]' 


the  quantity  l+fm,  is,  generally  speaking,  so  small  tbath  may 
be  neglected ;  and  we,  merefore,  hkve 

v='^\2ghm{t-^l')'],  (531) 

and  we  may  take  for  the  height  to  which  the  velocity  is  due, 

472.  Such  would  be  the  theory  were  the  air  to  meet  with  nore- 
sistancein  its  passage  throujgh  the  chimney.  But  it  is  obvious  tbit 
it  will  meet  with  friction ;  that  its  temperature  and  consqaest 
ascensive  force  will  diminish.  Thus  the  velocity  with  which 
the  heated  air  would  otherwise  begin  to  ascend  will  be  lessened; 
and  its  excess  of  elastic  force  will  continually  decrease,  from  tbe 
origin  to  the  summit.  At  the  extremity  of  the  chimDcy,  tk 
elastic  force  will  obviously  be  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  temp* 
ature  that  it  retains  at  that  point.  And  as  we  may  consider  thit 
the  same  quantity  of  air  passes  through  every  different  section 
of  the  chimney  in  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  at  every  point 
the  velocity  is  inversely  as  the  density^  and  therefore  that  tb« 
velocity  decreases  from  the  origin  to  the  summit. 

If  P  be  the  pressure  under  which  the  air  eiiters  the  chinmey: 
J9  the  pressure  it  retains  at  the  sunmiit  The  loss  of  nwti": 
growing  oiit  of  resistances  in  the  chimney,  may  be  represeDt« 

byP_p. 

The  resistance  appears  from  experiment  to  be  directly  pf^ 
portioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  the  length  of  the  chic- 
ney ;  and  inversely  to  its  diameter. 

If  p  be  estimated  as  the  height  of  a  column  of  the  heated  tf- 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 

p=^m  (/—/');  .  1^- 

and  from  (509)  and  (531), 

«==  >/2gp,  (533, 

calling  the  velocity  V ;  the  diameter  of  the  tube  D ;  its  W^ 
L ;  and  the  co-efficient  of  the  resistance  E ;  the  law  of  theresi>'' 
ance  just  stated,  gives  us 

P-p=K.-^; 

whence 

«     KV"L 

substituting  this  value  in  the  foregoing  equation,  (533),  we  have 


V 


^=^^(P-^i^)^  ^^' 
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whence  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  Y, 

and  for  that  of  E,  ' 

2ffPD— V«D  ,      , 

K=       2gV-L      '  (^^^) 

By  means  of  which  last  formula,  the  co-efficient  of  the  friction 
can  be  ol^ined  by  experiment.  This  hajs  been  done  by  Peclet, 
who  has  found  when  the  values  of  P,  D,  L,  and  V,  are  given  in 
French  metres : 

(1.)  That  in  brick  chimnies, 

K=0.0127.  (537) 

(2.)  In  wrought  iron  flues, 

K=0.0050.  (538) 

(3.)  In  chimnies  or  flues  of  cast  iron,  ' 

K=0.0026.  (639) 

473.  The  great  difierence  between  the  values  of  the  C9-efB- 
cient  of  the  friction,  in  tubes  of  different  substances,  ie  a  remark- 
able fact;  particularly  as  it  differs  essentially  from  what  is  ob- 
served in  the  motion  of  water  in  pipes,  where  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed  has  no  essential  influence  on  the  ve- 
locity. 

This  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  tha 
attraction  of  the  two  flu^s  for  the  substances  of  which  the  tubes 
are  composed.  Water  adheres,  l^y  its  attraction  of  cohesion,  to 
the  pipes,  and  moistens  them.  It  thus  in  fact,  in  running  in 
tubes,  rubs  against  thd  water  that  adheres  to  them,  and  the  fric- 
tion is  a  constant  quantity  ;  for  it  always  takes  place  between 
surfaces,  both  of  which  are  composed  of  the  same  substance. 
While  in  the  case  of  the  motion  of  air,  the  friction  takes  place 
between  it  and  the  material  of  which  the  tube  is  composed,  and 
its  co-efficient  should  therefore  be  different  in  tubes  of  different 
materials. 

The  dimensions  of  chimnies  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  air 
which  the  combustible  requires  for  its  perfect  ignition,  and  upon 
the  velocity  which  it  will  assume  in  them.  The  'former  is  an 
object  of  chemical  and  physical  investigation,  and  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  work  on  Mechanics.  The  latter  is  determined  by 
the  foregoing  equations. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Winds. 

474.  Winds  are  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  that  are  generally 
if  not  always  caused  by  a  disturbance  in  its  equilibrium,  owio' 
to  the  unequal  and  variable  distribution  of  temperature  upoo 
the  surface. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  due  to  two  an- 
tagonist causes : 

(1).  The  constitution  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  itsatmifr 
phere : 

(2).  The  reception  of  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  heat  arising  from  the  first  of  these  causes  radiates,  ao^'^ 
consequence  of  this  radiation,  the  earth  would  continually  gro" 
cooler.  This  waste  is  supplied  by  the  heat  that  radiates  froE 
the  sun.  It  has  been  proved  incontestibly  by  Laplace,  thattk« 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  is  now  constant,  and  has  been  so 
for  2000  years  ;  hence,  the  quantity  of  heat  that  radiates  from  iht 
earth,  and  the  quantity  received  from  the  sun,  exactly  balan« 
each  other :  that  is  to  say,  for  any  series  of  years,  the  sum  of  ttis 
quantities  received  by  the  whole  earth  from  the  sun,  is  jusieqw- 
to  the  quantity  that  radiates. 

*  This  equality  does  not  exist  for  short  periods  of  time.  Tht 
radiation  from  the  surface  goes  on  continually,  although  n^*- 
uniformly,  being  greatest  from  the  portions  that  are  ^ 
heated  ;  while  the  reception  of  heat  at  any  given  place,  only  lal^^ 
place  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

The  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  upon  a  given  sai- 
face,  varies  in  a  given  natural  day  with  the  altitude  of  the  s"^ 
above  the  horrzon,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  or  less  obliqui^! 
of  his  rays.  It  also  differs  from  day  to  day,  in  consequence  o 
the  variation  in  the  length  of  the  natural  day,  and  in  the  me^' 
dian  altitude  of  the  sun. 

The  first  of  these  variations  grows  out  of  the  rotation  oiln« 
earth  upon  its  axes,  in  the  space  of  a  day ;  the  second,  arisesiroc 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  in  an  annual  orbi 
inclined  to  the  equator. 

This  orbit  being  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  sun  occupies  ODeO' 
the  foci,  and  the  arcs  of  the  ellipse  described  not  being  prop°^* 
tioned  to  the  times,  the  sun's  daily  upparent  motion  is  notequ** 
ble. 
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The  orbit  being  inclined  to  the  axis  of  rotation^  causes  a  vari* 
ation  in  the  length  of  the  natural  day,  and  in  the  sun's  meridian 
altitude ;  hence  flow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  orbit  that  passes  through  the  sun,  does  not  pass  through 
the  equinoctial  points,  but  is  nearer  to  the  solsticial  points  than 
to  the  equinoctial ;  hence  the  equinoxes  do  not  divide  the  year 
into  two  equal  parts^  but  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  about  7f  days  longer  than  the  summer  of  the  southern.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  northern  hemisphere  receives  more  heat  from  the 
sun,  than  the  southern;  and  a  balance  taking  place  in  the  quantity 
of  heat  received  and  radiated,  not  only  in  the  whole  eartb^butia 
the  two  separate  hemispheres,  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
warmer  than  the  southern  ;  therefore,  even  the  mean  place  of  the 
equator  of  temperature  does  not  coincide  with  the  astronomic 
equator,  but  lies  north  of  it.  » 

Did  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  coincide  with  the  terrestrial 
equator,  the  days  and  nights  would  be  constantly  equal  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  sun's  rays  at  noon  would  fall  vertically  upon 
points  in  the  equator,  and  would  be  tangents  to  the  earth  at  the 
poles ;  and  were  there  no  lateral  coinmunication  by  radiation  or 
the  conducting  property  of  the  materials  of  the  earthy  and  its  at* 
mosphere,  the  quantity  of  heat  received  at  noon,  froin  the  sun, 
at  eY^ry  different  place,  would  obviously  be  proportioned  to  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude.  The  mea,n  temperature  of  the  days  in 
every  latitude  would  be  constant ;  and  this  mean  diurnal  tem- 
perature would  follow  a  regular  law  of  decrease,  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles.  Taken  for  a  whole  year,  the  mean  temperature,  if 
disturbing  causes  did  not  act,  should  follow  a  similar  law.  The 
variations  at  the  surface  are  so  sudden  as  to  cloak  this  law,  except 
whep  studied  by  the  comparison  of  a  long  series  of  thermometric 
observations ;  but  when  we  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  be  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  changes  at  the  surface,  we  And  this  law  to  hold  good  : 

The  temperature  at  the  depth  of  from  60,  to  80  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  constant  in  every  different  climate,  and 
corresponds  closely  with  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface. 

At  the  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  lengths  through- 
out the  year ;  and  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  sun,  never 
amounts  to  more  than  2.3^^.  At  the  polar  circle,  the  natural  days 
vary  in  length  from  24  hrs.  to  0  hrs.,  and  the  change  in  the  me- 
ridian altitude  is  from  0^  to  47°.  Thus, tit  the  equator,  the  tem- 
perature varies  but  little  on  each  side  of  the  meai) ;  while,'  were 
the  earth lof  uniform  surface,  the  extent  of  the  variation  on  each 
aide  of  the  mean  rate  should  increase  regularly  from  the  equator, 
to  the  polar  circles*    Within  the  polar  circles,  the  sun  does  not 
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rise  for  several  days  on  each  side  of  the  winter  solstice,  aDdis 
above  the  horizon  for  several  days  near  the  summer  solstice; 
while  at  the  poles,  the  natural  day  and  night  have  each  a  length 
of  six  months.  Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  even  greater 
varii^tions  on  each  side  of  the  mean  temperature  should  occut 
within  the  polar  circles,  and  that  the  variation  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  pole. 

The  quantity  of  heat  derived  from  the  sun  on  the  dayoftiie 
.summer  solstice,  has  been  calculated  to  be  nearly  equal  in  the 
lats.  of  45^  and  60^ ;  and  when  the  sun's  declination  exceeds  IS-, 
the  quantity  of  heat  received  in  24  hours  at  the  pole  is  ootb 
than  it  is  at  the  equator,  during  the  twelve  hours  the  sun  isabove 
the  horizon. 

It  thus  happens  that  were  there  no  disturbing  cause,  nor  aoj 
means  by  which  the  excess  of  heat  might  be  conveyed  from  one  re- 
gion to  another,  the  distribution  of  heat  at  the  surface  would  lie 
continually  varying.  The  distribution  according  to  a  regularkv 
of  decrease,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  would  only  take  plac^ 
near  the  time  of  the  equinoxes ;  while  at  the  solstices  the  parallel: 
receiving  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  would  be  without  the 
tropics ;  and  parallels  in  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones  might  I^ 
ceive  equal  quantities  of  heat  on  the  same  day. 

As  however  the  earth  has  at  no  great  depth,  the  mean  tcifr 
perature  of  the  climate,  this  will  tend  in  a  high  latitude  to prereDt 
the  surface  from  acquiring  a  heat  as  great  as  that  actually  coa* 
municated  on  the  hottest  days ;  and  thus  the  heat  of  the  suriiee 
in  such  latitudes  will  never  rise  as  high  on  the  warmest  dap>>^ 
is  consistent  with  the  quantity  actually  received.  In  thea^^ 
manner  the  surface  of  high  latitudes  never  cools  as  low  as  isco' 
sistent  with  the  quantity  of  radiation  from  the  surface,  in  thet^- 
sence  of  any  supply  from  the  sun. 

Local  circumstances  that  will  hereafter  be  stated,  affect  tr^e 
range  of  sensible  heat ;  and  thus,  places  in  the  same  latitude,  oiaoj 
have  very  different  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature;  and  v^ 
amount  of  variation  may  be  much  greater  in  a  given  place,  tnao 
it  is  in  another  of  the  same  latitude. 

Certain  physical  causes  interfere  in  high  latitudes,  to  preveo'^ 
the  extent  of  the  changes  of  temperature  being  as  great  as  they 
would  be,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  in  the  altitude o 
the  sun,  and  of  its  continuance  above  the  horizon  at  different  set* 
sons;  these  will  be  stated  in  their  proper  place;  and  thustli« 
greatest  alternations  seem  to  take  place,  iii  thelat  of  from  36  ^ 
50°.  In  New- York,  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer,  fr^JJ 
its  summer  maximum  to  its  winter  minimum,  sometimes  exceej- 
!  '^'>°  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  ol  tn^ 
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hottest,  and  that  of  the  coldest  month,  amounts  to  56^  ;  at  Pekin, 
the  latter  difference  is  60^,  while  at  Funchal,  it  is  no  iHore  than  10^. 

475.  Difference  of  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has 
a  great  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  places.  The  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  from  its  elastic  nature,  denser  at  the  mean  surface  of 
the  earth,  than  in  higher  regions  ;  and  air  has  an  increased  capa- 
city for  heat  when  it  becomes  rarer  ;  hence,  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  an  intense  cold  prevails,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  land  decreases  with  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
So  intense  is  the  action  of  this  cause,  and  so  speedily  is  it  sensible 
in  rising  from  the  earth,  that  even  in  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone 
mountains  exist  whose  tops  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  On 
these,  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  thermometer  never  rises 
much  above  32^. 

It  has  been  inferred,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  32^ ^  but  ob- 
servation shows  that  it  is  in  all  cases  lower,  and  the  limit  appears 
to  arise  rather  from  the  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  month, 
than  from  that  of  the  entire  year.  x        ^ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  temperature  decreases  as  we  re- 
cede from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of  about  r°  for 
every  270  feet. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  variation  that  takes  place  in  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  in  temperate  and  frigid 
ch'mates,  while  the  radiation  has  a  much  less  range,  an  accumula- 
tion takes  place,  at  those  seasons  when  the  sun  is  highest  at 
noon,  and  remains  longest  above  the  horizon,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature increases  for  some  time  after  the  solstice  ;  a  corresipond- 
ing  diminution  in  temperature  goes  on  after  the  shortest  day.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  greatest  heat  in  middle  latitudes  occurs  about 
a  month  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  greatest  cold  about  an 
equal  time  after  the  winter  solstice. 

An  empirical  formula,  that  very  nearly  corresponds  with  ob- 
servation, has  been  framed  to  represent  the  temperatures  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  at  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  io  all 
latitudes. 

Let  M  be  the  mean  temperature  in  laL*45°  ; 
M+Ey  the  mean  temperature  at  the  equator  ; 
L,  the  latitude  of  the  plaoe  ; 
F,  a  corefficient  determined  b}^  observation  ; 
H,  the  altitude  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
i,  the  sun's  longitude. 

Then  we  have  for  the  mean  diumal  temperature,  on  the  day 
for  which  the  longitude  /  is  given, 

<=M-f-E  cos.  2  h+¥  sin.  (i— 30°)—  —  .       (540) 

62 
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If  F^IS'^,  the  fonnula  gives  resulte  duit  are  on  the  avenge 
.    true,  m  the  western  part  of  £urope,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

476.  The  nature  of  the  surface  has  a  great  effect  upoD  the  dif 
tribution  of  temperature,  and  upon  the  distance  that  exists  betweeD 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  surface  of  th^  earth  is  partly  of  solid  land,  and  partly  wa- 
ter. Within  the  former,  the  communication  of  heat  is  extremely 
slow,  and  hence  the  surface  of  the  land  adapts  its  temperature  more 
closely  to  the  quantity  of  heat  received  daily,  than  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  The  latter,  when  exposed  to  heat  that  varies  from  place 
to  place,  is  set  in  motion ;  for  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  does  not  fall  below  40°,  the  water  expands,  and  the  eolumcs 
in  the  warmer  parts  increasing  in  altitude,  while  they  diminish  in 
density,  a  current  is  caused  from  the  parts  most  heated,  to  those 
which  are  colder;  a  counter  current  is  formed  in  the  water  be- 
neath, in  which  the  colder  portions  flow  towards  the  zone  of 
greatest  heat  In  this  manner,  so  much  of  the  heat  derived  froa 
the  sun,  as  exceeds  the  radiation,  is  conveyed  at  the  surface,  fioo 
the  heated  regions,  to  those  which  are  colder. 

This  motion  ceases,  however,  when  the  tfemperature  of  Hit 
surface  falls  below  40°,  beneath  which  degree  any  dimiDutioo  of 
the  temperature  of  the  water  will  render  it  lighter  than  that  whicii 
is  beneath,  and  the  heated  portion  sinks,  instead  of  rising. 

When  the  sun  shines  upon  the  land,  itis  calorific  rays  peoeinlt 
to  but  a  small  depth,  say  no  more  than  a  few  inches ;  its  surtiet 
is  in  consequence  rapidly  heated,  when  ihe  heat  received  exceeds 
that  which  is  radia^ted  :  when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  the  loss  oi 
^heat  is  principally  confined  to  the  surface,  which  is  tberefoR 
rapidly  cooled. 

In  water,  when  the  reception  of  heat  exceeds  the  radiation,  the 
calorific  rays  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth,  say  20  to  30  feet; 
the  heat  being  thus  distributed  through  a  large  mass,  the  superfi- 
cial temperature  is  but  slowly  altered.  When  on  the  other  bao^i 
Ihe  radiation  is  in  excess,  the  upper  portions,  on  parting  with  then 
heaty  contract,  and  becoming  heavier  than  the  water  which  is  he- 
neathy  descend  until  they  reach  the  bottom,  or  a  stratum  of  the 
fluid  of  equal  tempejcature  with  themselves ;  a  circulation  is  thui 
kept  up,  and  the  heat  lost,  although  equal,  or  even  superior  iQ 
quantity  to  that  withdrawn  from  the  land,  is  again  derived  it^^ 
a  large  mass  ;  the  diminution  of  the  superficial  temperature  i^ 
therefore  slow.  When  however  the  surface  is  cooled  belovr  40 , 
this  motion  ceases. 

From  the  combination  of  these  circumstances,  it  happens  thit 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  more  constant  than 
that  of  the  land  ;  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  certain  laws  easily  dit* 
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covered  from  observaiioD  ;  and  that  it  follows  much  Dsore  closely 
than  the  land,  the  law  of  a  regular  diminution  of  temperature^ 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles*  The  variations  on  each  side  of  the 
mean  temperature,  are  also  less  on  the  ocean  than  they  are  upoa^ 
the  land.  These  rules  likewise  hold  good  in  islands,  and  to  a  less ' 
extent  in  countries  adjacent  to  the  ocean ;  these  portions  of  the 
land  have  climates  of  less  vicissitude  than  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents. 

477.  Great  and  deep  lakes  have  a  similar,  although  less  impor- 
tant influence  on  climate  ;  for  although  the  extent  of  their  sur- 
face be  not  sufficiently  great  to  cause  any  distribution  of  heat  by 
currents,  the  diflerence  between  the  quantities  of  heat  received 
and  radiated,  aflect  not  their  surface  alone,  but  their  whole  mass. 
Their  surface,  therefore,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  preserves  a  more 
uniform  temperature  than  that  of  the  land. 

When  a  lake  cools,  the  motion  that  we  have  described  in 
speaking  of  the  ocean,  rn  whic}\  the  cooler  parts  descend,  and  by 
which  the  heat  is  withdraw^  fr^m  the  whole  mass,  goes  on  until 
the  temperature  throughout  befcomes  40°.  Water  at  this  tem- 
perature reaches  its  maximum  of  density,  the  motion  of  descent 
ceases,  and  the  surface  will  be  speedily  cooled  to  the  temperature 
of  congelation.  Deep  lakes,  however,  descend  to  such  depths  as 
to  come  into  contact  with  those  strata  of  the  earth's  mass  that  re- 
tain the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  ;  from  these  the  water 
will  derive  heat;  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  a  deep  lake,  of  nb 
great  superficial  extent,  is  never  frozen.  Such  phenomena  occur 
in  the  small  lakes  of  the  western  part  of  the  slate  of  New- York, 
the  surface  of  whifch  never  freezes. 

Shallow  lakes  and  morasses  tend  to  make  a  climate  colder;  for 
the  cold  produced,  at  their  surfaces  not  only  by  evaporation,  but 
by  radiation,  cannot  long  be  compensated  by  an  internal  motion. 

The  draining  of  morasses,  renders  a  climate  warmer,  as  does 
the  cutting  of  forests,  and  the  extension  of  cultivation.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  latter  causes  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  region  where 
they  operate  directly.  Thus,  the  cultivation  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, has  changed  the  climate  of  Italy  ;  and  thus,  the  clearing  of 
the  forests  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  has  raised  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  seacoast 

478.  To  recapitulate  our  general  inferences  : 

(1).  Upon  the  land,  the  zone  of  greatest  sensible  heat  will  be 
a  little  north  of  the  equator  on  the  days  of  the  equiiiox ;  but 
will  on  other  days  of  the  year  vary  in  position  ;  and  will  be  found 
in  the  interior  of  continents  about  a  month  after  the  solstices, 
in  latitudes  as  high  as  from  40°  to  50°.     In  the  ocean,  on  the 
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contraryi  the  zone  of  maximum  temperature  does  not  vary  in  its 
position  more  than  8^,  and  is  always  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 
From  this  zone,  the  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  decreases 
uniformly  to  a  latitude  of  from  28°  to  30°.  Beyond  this  limit,  on 
either  side  of  the  equator  to  the  latitude  of  50°,  the  heat  of  the 
surface  is  alternately  greater  or  less  than  would  be  consisteat 
with  a  regular  decrease,  according  to  the  law  of  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude ;  but  after  the  equinoxes,  it  appears  to  coincide  for  i 
short  time  with  the  results  of  that  law. 

(2).  Elevated  countries  are  colder  than  those  more  near  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

To  these,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  western  sides  of  the  two 
great  continents  are  sensibly  warmer,  or  have  a  higher  mein 
temperature  than  the  eastern. 

(3).  Thie  change  in  the  density,  caused  by  change  of  tea- 
perature,  produces  currents  in  the  ocean;  the  surface  of  vater 
also  becomes  more  slowly  heated,  and  parts  with  its  heat  les 
rapidly  than  the  surface  of  land  exposed  to  an  equal  action  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  ocean  therefore  enjoys  a  more  equable  tempen- 
ture  than  the  land,  and  influences  in  a  similar  manner  the  climate 
of  islands  and  seacoasts. 

(4),  Cultivation  appears  to  raise  the  mean  temperature,  i^ 
certainly  ameliorates  the  climate.  In  the  United  States,  thisefect 
appears  to  be  well  marked,  but  is  attended  with  an  anomaly.  Tbe 
duration  of  intense  cold  has  been  sensibly  lessened,  butthediou* 
notion  of  the  length  of  the  winter  is  wholly  in  its  earlier  parti 
on  the  other  hand,  frosts  are  experienced  at  later  dates  iail* 
spring  than  formerly.  Such  are  the  more  important  circumstais- 
ces  that  influence  climate,  and  on  them  atheory  of  the  winds nuy 
be  founded. 

479.  The  air  of  our  atmosphere  receives  heat  from,  and  cols' 
municates  It  to,  the  parts  of  the  earth  on  which  it  presses.  Those 
parts  of  it  in  immediate  contact,  acquiring  or  parting  with  heat 
readily;  their  volumes  and  tensions  are  therefore  changed, » 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  takes  place,  and  motion  ensues.  Thi)| 
fresh  portions  of  air  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  influence  of  its  changes  of  temperature  extended 
These  motions  in  the  atmosphere,  concur  therefore  with  those  oi 
the  ocean,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  to  moderate  theTi- 
cissitudes  of  heat,  to  which  the  surface  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
jected. 

The  lower  stratum  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  tends  in  con* 
sequeiice,  to  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  surface  be- 
neath it ;  this  state  it  however  never  reaches,  or  never  retains 
for  more  than  a  short  space  of  time  ;  besides,  in  its  own  tendency 
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to  move,  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  temperature  be  attained)  it 
is  set  into  a  continual,  and  frequently  violent  motion. 

This  state  of  equilibrium,  it  may  be  stated,  is  not  that  of  uni- 
form tempe;rature  throughout ;  but  would  be  one  of  uniform  tem- 
perature at  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  a  temperature 
regularly  decreasing  from  that  surface  upwards,  in  conformity 
with  the  relations  of  the  air's  diminishing  density  to  specific  heat. 

Had  the  air  no  motion  growing  out  of  such  disturbances  of  tem- 
perature, its  inertia,  and  the  friction  that  takes  place  between  it 
and  the  earth,  and  among  its  own  particles,  would  cause  it  to  as- 
sume precisely  the  same  angular  velocity  with  the  part  of  fhe  sur- 
face immediately  beneath  it.  In  its  motions  it  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  acted  upon  by  two  forces ;  the  one  arising  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  ;  the  other,  from 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  parallel  whence  it  begins  to  move  over 
the  surface. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
jearth's  atmosphere  must4)e  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  motion, 
forming  the  currents  that  are  styled  Winds. 

Upon  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  these  are  re- 
ducible to  fixed  and  determinate  laws.  Upon  continents,  and  in 
high  latitudes  upon  the  ocean,  although  we  may  assign  the  gene- 
ral cajises  of  the  winds,  yet  the  order  and  periods  of  their  recur- 
rences are  irregular. 

480.  The  winds  may  be  divided  into  classes,  which  we  •hall 
enumerate  before  proceeding  to  explain  their  causes.     They  are 

1.  The  Trade  Winds; 

2.  Monsoons; 

3.  The  local  variations  of  the  Trades  and  Monsoons  ; 

4.  The  regular  Westerly  Winds ;  # 

5.  The  variable  winds  of  continents,  and  of*temperate  and  po- 
lar climates ; 

6.  The  land  and  sea  breezes. 

The  theory  of  the  winds  has  derived  most  important  accessions 
from  the  researches  of  Daniell,  whose  labours  we  shall  make  use 
of  in  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  As  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  strict  calculations  in  relation  to  them,  we  shall, 
in  this  discussion,  dispense  with  the  use  of  algebraic  notation. 

481.  Were  the  earth  a  sphere  of  uniform  temperature,  and  at 
rest  in  space ;  its  atmosphere  a  perfectly  dry  and  permanently  elas- 
ticfluid  ;  theheight  of  the  latter  would  be  constant  over  every  point 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  density  and  elasticity,  at  equal  ele- 
vations, every  where  the  same.  The  column  of  mereary  that 
it  would  support  in  the  barometer,  would  therefore  be  the  same  at 
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every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  and  equal  at  equal 
heights  above  the  surface.  The  atmosphere  would  beabsolately 
at  rest ;  and  as  its  elasticity  is  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  the 
density  would  decrease  in  geometrical  progression,  while  the  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  of  the  sphere  increases  in  arithmeticiL 
When  air  is  rarefied,  its  capacijty  for  heat  is  increased,  and  tw 
versa  ;  the  sensible  heat  of  the  atmosphere  must  therefore  decreisc 
as  the  altitude  increases ;  and  as  this  changes  the  volume  of  elastic 
fluids,  even  under  equal  pressures,  the  barometer  alone  will  do 
longer  be  the  exact  measure  of  the  progressive  density,  butmnst 
be  associated  with  the  thermometer.  Any  change  of  tcmperatB« 
that  affects  every  part  of  the  sphere,  would  cause  an  increase  is 
the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  its  consequent  height 
without  producing  any  motion  in  the  lateral  direction,  ortay 
change  in  the  pressure  upon  the  surface ;  but  the  pressure  will  k 
changed  at  all  other  altitudes. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  sphere,  instead  of  being  equal  at  cTerr 
point,  were  greatest  at  the  equator,  and,  decreased  towards  ihe 
poles,  the  pressure  on  every  point  of  the  surface  would  still  CM- 
tinue  the  same  ;  but  the  altitude  of  the  atmospheric  column  woclu 
become  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  its  specific  gravity  at  the sor- 
face  less  there  than  at  the  poles.  The  heavier  fluid  at  the  pole^ 
must,  by  its  greater  weight  pass  beneath,  and  displace  the  lighter- 
and  a  current  will  be  established  in  the  lower  part  of  the  aloM' 
phone,  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  The  difference  int^ 
specifip  gravity  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  columns  becomcJ 
as  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  ;  while  the  elasticity,  whicti- 
constant  at  the  surface,  varies  with  the  height,  and  the  baromcj^^^ 
stands  higher  at  equal  elevations  in  the  equatorial,  than  m  J 
'  polar  column.  It  will  hence  happen,  that,  at  some  defiDile  hcJg  _^ 
the  unequal  densiljr  of  the  lower  strata  will  be  compensated ;  ^ 
a  counter-current  will  take  place  in  the  higher  regions  from 
equator  towards  the  poles.  .     . 

The  heights  at  which  this  would  happen,  under  certain  circu 
stances  may  be  calculated,  and  the  velocity  of  each  current  de 
mined.  This  has  been  done  by  Daniell,  to  whose  work  ^P^.^*  j^. 
is  referred,  for  the  process  and  inferences.     From  '''^.'"^jjj 
gatioos  it  appears,  that  the  lower  current  directed  from  "l^'!  jf 
towards  the  equator,  extends  to  the  height  of  two  miles  and  a  ^| 
gradually  diminishing  in  velocity  from  the  surface  upwards.  ^^ 
the  last  mentioned  height  the  counter  current  begins,  and  J 
locities  gradually  increase  from  that  altitude  upwards.    ^  .^u 

The  velocity  and  direction  of  these  currents  may  be  *"^^  ^,  ^^j 
the  partial  rarefaction  or  condensation  of  any  of  the  ^^^"'""^gpct 
such  change  of  density  will  naturally  take  place,  in  conscq 
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of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  alternations  ef  day  and 
night 

If  the  sphere  revolve  around  its  polar  diameter,  as  an  axis,  an 
apparent  modification  will  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents. The  lower  current,  coming  from  a  point  whose  velocity 
of  rotation  is  less  than  that  at  which  it  arrives,  will  appear  to  be 
affected  with  a  motion,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  sphere ;  while  the  upper  current,  being  under  op- 
posite circumstances,  will  be  apparently  affected  in  an  opposite 
manner. 

The  earth  revolves  around  its  axis  in  a  directian  from  west  to 
east ;  and  hence  the  great  equatorial  currents,  that  are  in  fact  di- 
rected, on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  from  north  to  south,  and 
on  the  south  side  from  south  to  north,  appear  in  both  cases  de- 
fleeted  towards  the  east. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  October,  such  a  state  of  things  does 
actually  take  place  upon  the  earth  ;  hence  N.  £.  winds  prevail 
at  those  periods  throughout  the  whole  northern,  and  S.  E.  winds 
throughout  the  whole  southern  hemisphere ;  the  hemispheres 
being  divided  by  the  equator  of  temperature,  and  not  by  that  of 
latitude. 

At  other  seasons,  the  regular  law  of  decreasing  temperature  is 
interrupted  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  at  latitudes  of  from 
98^  to  32^ ;  and  is  not  to  be  recognised  upon  the  land  ;  hence 
these  winds  are  constant  onty  within  these  limits,  and  in  the 
open  o^ean.  These  constant  currents  are  called  the  Trade  Winds, 
and  from  their  directions,  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  Trades. 

The  velocity  of  rotation  changes  more  for  a  given  difference  of 
latitude  in.  high  than  in  low  latitudes ;  hence  the  apparent  devia- 
tion, from  a  true  northern  or  southern  direction,  will  be. greatest 
near  the  outer  verge  of  the  trade  winds,  and  least  near  their  cen- 
tral zone. 

■ 

482.  This  central  zone  that  divides  the  trade  winds,  has  a 
breadth,  varying  at  different  seasons,  from  2^  to  0  degrees.  It 
corresponds  with  the  equator  of  temperature,  and  hence  varies 
in  position,  §  474,  a  few  degrees,  but  is  always  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  equator.  Within  this  narrow  zone  the  winds  are 
subject  to  no  regular  law,  and  hence  it  is  said  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Variables.  In  this  space  the  velocities  of  the  currents  pro- 
ceeding in  opposite  directions  destroy  each  other,  and  an  accu- 
mulation, as  has  been  stated,  would  take  place,  did  not  the  air 
rise  and  join  the  counter-current,  that  continually  flows  in  the 
higher  regions. 

At  the  outer  limits  of  the  regular  trades,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  descent  of  the  counter-current  would  form  a  narrow  zone, 
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of  winds  uncertain  indirection,  and  generally  light ;  such  a  zone 
is  distinctly  marked,  and  well  known  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Whether  it  be  found  in  the  Pacific  and  South  Atlaniic 
Oceans  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  want  of  careful  and  sufficieot 
recorded  observations. 

The  trade  winds,  as  may  be  inferred  from  this  theory,  prevait 
in  the  open  ocean,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  30°  N.  and  27°  S.  On  entering  them  from  either  side, 
the  deviation,  growing  out  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  towarci 
the  east,  is  greatest;  and  this  deviation  becomes  less  and  iessij 
the  equatorial  zone  is  approached  ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  o: 
this  zone,  the  wind  is  nearly  due  N.  on  the  northern  side  of  ibe 
equator,  and  nearly  due  S.  on  the  southern. 

48  J.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  winds  changing  their  direction  hi- 
yearly,  and  blowing  regularly  In  each  direction  for  nearly JJ 
months,  are  experienced.  These  periodic  winds  are  called  U 
Monsoons.  The  cause  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  position o: 
this  ocean  in  respect  to  the  adjacent  continents. 

To  the  north  of  the  Indian  Ocean  extends  the  whole  mass^ 
the  old  continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  extremi? 
of  Africa.  The  ocean  and  the  land,  thus  placed,  are  acted  up:" 
by  the  sun,  in  his  annual  course,  with  different  degrees oiintfiJj 
sity  at  difierent  seasons.     In  the  summer  of  northern  latitudes 


the  sun  is  vertical  over  large  portjpns  of  the  continent,  and  ^ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  §476,  the  superficial  heatofi^f 
land  being  more  speedily  raised,  even  by  an  equal  exposure- 
the  sun,  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The  denser  a:r 
at  the  surface  of  the  ocean  therefore  presses  towards  the  laD'' 
causing  a  current  whose  absolute  motion  is  from  south  to  nor** 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  coming  from  a  point  wn<J?j 
velocity  of  rotation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  points  itme^^' 
its  course,  it  has  an  apparent  deflection  towards  the  west  v.' 
forms  a  S.  W.  wind.  Hence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  ^^^ 
western  monsoon  blows  between  the  months  of  April  and^ 
vember,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator. 

The  causes  that  produce  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  also  ^^^  2r\ 
the  southern  side  of  the  equator,  as  far  as  11°  S.    Thecurrw^ 
they  cause,  pressing  N.  towards  the  Equator,  fromapar*' 
that  has  a  less  velocity  of  rotation,  appears  as  a  S.  E.  wind. 

When  the  sun  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equ*^°'>J  ^j 
continent,  losing  by  radiation  more  heat  than  it  receives,  w<^ 
colder  than  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  air  above  it,  ^^  g' 
presses  to  the  south,  and  the  influence  extends  as  far  as  1  ;^ 
For  reasons  the  converse  of  the  preceding,  the  apparent  ^^^^ 
becomes  N.  E.  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  and  ^' 
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on  the  southern.  To  the  south  of  this  parallel  the  regular  S.  £• 
trade  wind  blows  continually,  in  the  Indian  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Oceans. 

454p  The  most  important  modifications  of  the  trade  winds, 
growing  out  of  local  circumstances,  are  as  follows  : 

The  continent  of  Africa,  over  which  the  sun  is  continually 
vertical,  is  always  heated  at  the  surface,  for  reasons  already  as- 
signed, §  476,  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  adjacent  ocean. 
Hence,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a  wind  sets  almost  constantly  to- 
wards the  land,  and  is  modified  in  its  direction  by  the  tending  of 
the  shore.  Between  the  region  in  which  this  sea  breeze  blows, 
and  that  in  which  the  trade  winds  begin  again  to  prevail,  these 
two  winds,  diverging  from  the  same  space,  cause  an  exhaustion, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  counter-current  in  higher  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Within  this  interval  there  is  a  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  that  is  the  seat  of  almost  perpetual  calms. 

The  course  of  the  trade  winds  is  interrupted  by  the  continent 
of  America,  hence  their  influence  is  not  felt  until  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Upon  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  in  the  summer  sea- 
son of  the  respective  hemispheres,  the  greater  heat  of  the  land 
draws  a  current  from  the  ocean  ;  by  this  the  extent  of  the  trade 
wind  is  increased.  The  course  of  this  part  is,  however,  £.  or 
even  S.  E.  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  Georgia,  &c. 

The  monsoons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land,  have  their 
courses  deflected  also,  and  sometimes  their  influence  merges  alto- 
gether in  the  land  and  sea  breeze. 

486.  Between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  40"^,  in  both  the  North 
and  South  Pacifies,  a  westerly  wind  blows  almost  constantly  ; 
intermitting  only  for  a  short  space  of  time,  after  each  equinox, 
when  a  regular  distribution  of  temperature,  over  the  whole  earth, 
gives  rise  to  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade  winds. 

In  the  Northern  Atlantic  this  wind  is  not  constant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparative  want  of  breadth  of  that  ocean,  by 
which  it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  contiguous  continents. 
A  westerly  wind  is,  however,  the  prevailing  wind  in  this  ocean, 
except  in  the  months  of  April  and  October,  when  a  N.  £.  wind 
is  more  frequent. 

The  cause  of  the  existence  of  such  westerly  currents  may  be 
thus  explained. 

Within  the  tropics,  and  to  a  short  distance  beyond  them,  the 
variations  of  temperature,  from  a  law  of  regular  decrease  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles,  are  so  small  as  to  be  insensible, 
and  hence,  as  has  been  stated,  the  trade  winds  are  constant  within 
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certain  limits.  Without  these  UmitSy  the  parallels  are  alter nately 
warmer  and  colder,  according  to  the  season,  than  wouM  be  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  regular  decrease.  In  some  one  parallel, 
the  deviation  from  this  law  will  be  the  greatest  This  may  be 
taken  as  about  the  parallel  of  40^,  in  which,  as  may  beseeofroD 
the  examples  of  New-York  and  Pekin,  the  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature are  excessive.  When  this  parallel  is  more  heated  lb« 
IS  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  mean  temperatures,  the  coone 
of  the  great  current  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator  is  ioler- 
rupted,  the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  eutii 
will  be  accelerated  on  the  side  of  this  parallel  nearest  to  thepoit; 
on  the  side  nearest  tbe  equator,  the  air  increases  in  deDsity,}fi<i 
hence  moves  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  it  would  hi^e 
if  the  temperature  decreased  regularly  towards  the  poles.  1^ 
counteract  the  condensation  that  would  hence  arise  in  the  pani* 
lei  of  40°,  a  counter-current  takes  place.  The  lower  current 
coming  from  a  parallel  whose  velocity  of  rotation  is  greater  tk 
that  which  it  reaches,  is  apparently  impressed  with  a  motiw 
from  W.  to  E.  and  becomes  a  S.  W.  wind  on  the  north  sidec: 
the  equator,  and  N.  W.  on  its  southern  side. 

When  this  parallel  has  a  lower  temperature  than  is  consisW' 
with  the  law  of  regular  decrease,  it  has  been  demonstrated  1)J 
Oaniell,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  dimioisbe^ 
for  this  reason  a  current  would  set  toward  it  on  both  sides,  in  of' 
der  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  thus  the  two  causes  so  differesi 
in  themselves,  will  produce  similar  effects,  and  winds  deflectec 
towards  the  west  will  again  take  place. 

The  slow  changes  that  take  place  in  the  temperature  of  theso^ 
face  of  the  ocean,  growing  out  of  the  causes  stated  in  §  476,oui( 
the  parallel  in  which  these  opposite  influences  operate  toprodo^ 
this  effect,  nearly  constant  in  position.  And  it  is  for  a  siaik 
reason,  that  the  monsoons  do  not  vary  gradually  in  intensity  tfi 
direction  with  the  declination  of  the  sun,  but  intermit  wbdlf 
for  a  time,  and  then  assume  the  new  direction. 

llie  interval  of  the  monsoons  is  attended  with  great  osciiiatioB^ 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  great  accumulations  take  place  in  someplace 
attended  with  corresponding  rarefactions  in  others ;  these  ^ 
tually  re-act  upon  each  other ;  thus  violent  storms,  the  Typbooi^ 
of  the  Indian  seas,  occur  in  the  interval  of  the  monsoons. 

486.  Upon  the  continents,  the  changes  oftemperalure  from  diy 
to  day,  and  the  alternations  of  heat  from  day  to  night,  are  rapid  ao^ 
frequent ;  hence  there  is  no  constancy  in  the  direction  or  iotfc 
sity  of  the  winds.  In  high  latitudes,  even  in  the  open  sea,  sin* 
lar  inequalities  occur.  Hence,  the  land  and  ocean,  in  ^^^] 
tudes  higher  than  40'>,  are  the  seat  of  winds  that  can  be  reduce>^ 
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to  no  fixed  laws,  and  the  frequency  of  whose  changes  increases 
with  the  latitude. 

In  the  blowing  of  these  variable  winds,  the  inertia  of  the  air 
tends  to  cause  accumulations  in  the  parts  towards  which  they 
blow,  and  expansions  in  those  whence  they  come ;  the  elastic 
nature  of  the  air  allows  these  to  increasci  until  the  movias  force 
is  destroyed,  when  a  returning  current  is  formed  which  will  again 
cause  similar  condensations  and  exhaustions.  Thus  the  varia- 
tions in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  which  have  been  noted  in 
§  385,  become  of  greater  extent  in  hieh,  than  in  low  latitudes; 
and  when  winds  have  gradually  expended  their  force,  a  wind  in 
a  direction  exactly  contrary  often  succeeds. 

Although  the  variable  winds  of  temperate  climates  are  subject 
to  no  fixed  laws,  still  we  may  often  find  in  the  local  circum- 
stances of  countries,  reasqps  why  certain  winds  should  blow  more 
frequently  than  others.  Such  winds  are  called  the  Prevailing 
Winds,  of  the  particular  climate. 

In  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  thegreat  prevailing  winds  are  the  N.  W.,  the  N.  E  ,the 
S.  W.,  and  the  S.  E.  By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  we  may  easily  show  why  these  should 
be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  probably  prevail  to  the  exolusion  of 
all  others. 

A  great  current  of  the  ocean  called  the  Oulf  Stream,  proceeds 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
North  America,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  This 
current  during  the  winter  months,  is  much  warmer  than  the 
neighbouring  continent ;  hence  a  current  of  air  frequently  sets 
from  the  land  towards  the  ocean,  which  forms  the  N.  W.  wind 
of  the  United  States. 

In  summer,  although  the  land  becomes  warmer  than  the  Oulf 
Stream,  the  great  difference  of  temperature  between  the  sea- 
board and  the  interior,  in  which  at  the  lat.  of  60^,  and  at  the 
depth  of  six  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  ground  is  entirely  frozen, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  N.  W.  being  a  frequent  wind. 

The  trade  winds  are  interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  that  traverse  nearly  the  whole  continent  of 
America.  This  interruption  causes  an  accumulation  of  air 
against  their  sides.  It  cannot  be  lessened  by  a  return  in  the  di- 
rection whence  it  came,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  current 
of  the  trade  winds.  It  will,  therefore,  when  no  other  cause  for 
a  prevailing  wind  exists,  press  over  the  whole  continent;  and,  if 
the  accumulation  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time^  will  exert  a 
force  that  no  other  wind  of  our  climate  does. 

The  N«  E.  wind  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe, 
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may  be  considered  as  the  great  current,  directed  towards  the  eqat- 
tor,  and  exerting  its  influence  when  no  other  cause  is  in  action. 
That  it  should  be  frequent,  may  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that 
the  cleared  and  cultivated  portions  of  the  United  States,  will  often 
be  under  the  circumstances  of  a  regular  increase  of  tempenture. 
from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  This  wind  was  formerly  confined 
to  a  strip  extending  but  a  few  miles  from  the  coast.  As  the  conn- 
try  has  been  cleared,  its  influence  has  been  more  extended,  andit 
is  annually  becoming  more  prevalent 

If  a  N.  W.  wind  have  prevailed  for  sometime,  as  a  current  of 
air  must,  according  to  the  law  of  lateral  communication  of  mo- 
tion, follow  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  an  accumulatioa 
must  take  place  over  the  latter,  which,  seeking  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  pressure,  presses  towards  the  continent,  and  causesi 
S.  E.  Wind. 

487.  The  land  and  sea  breezes  are  winds  whose  period  isi 
single  day,  the  former  prevailing  when  the  sun  is  below,  the  latte? 
when  he  is  above  the  horizon.  The  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  ti» 
difierent  manner,  in  which  land  and  water  are  affected  by  ndia- 
tion,  and  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun.  During  the  day,  the  surface 
of  the  land,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  §  170,  becomes oioic 
heated  than  that  of  the  adjacent  ocean.  Hence  a  current  be^.D- 
ning  at  some  hour  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  until  the  scs 
is  near  setting,  will  flow  from  the  water  towards  the  land.  At 
night  the  water  remains  warm,  while  the  surface  of  the  land  cociis 
rapidly,  and  hence  the  current  sets  from  the  land  towards  tlie 
water. 

Of  all  the  winds  in  the  climate  of  New- York,  a  north  wiodii 
perhaps  the  most  rare.  It  however  sometimes  blows  for  two  or 
three  days  together,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  heatwitk 
which  it  is  attended.  The  cause  of  this  high  temperature  seeitf 
to  be,  that  a  north  wind  prevents  the  action  of  theses  breeze^tbt 
would  otherwise  act  to  temper  the  climate,  and  moderate  its  vicii' 
situdes. 

The  variable  winds  of  temperate  climates,  as  may  be  seen  froo 
what  has  been  said,  arises  either  from  a  condensation  Insomeptft 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  rarefaction  in  others,  or  both  maj  concur- 

When  the  former  is  the  cause,  the  wind  proceeds  forward,  ex- 
tending itself  in  the  direction  towards  which  it  appears  to  bloir> 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  N.  W.  wind  of  our  climate. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  islands  and  countries  situated  apo« 
the  sea-coast,  have  their  climates  tempered  by  winds  styled  tli« 
Land  and  Sea  Breezes.  The  sea  breeze  begins  to  blow  three  tf 
four  hours  after  sunrise,  and  continues  to  blow  until  a  little  aft* 
sunset.      The  land  breeze  commences  three  or  four  hours  after 
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sunset,  and  continues  until  about  sunrise.  The  cause  of  these 
alternating  winds  may  be  thus  explained :  The  land  and  sea, 
being  both  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  during  the 
day,  the  former  as  explained  in  §  476,  becomes  more  heated  at 
the  surface  than  the  latter.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  land,  in 
consequence  expands  and  rises,  while  that  over  the  sea  presses  in 
to  supply  the  place.  At  night,  the  surface  of  the  land  parts  with 
its  heat  most  rapidly,  and  the  course  of  the  current  is  reversed. 

These  winds  are  not  confined  to  the  tropics,  but  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  sea-coast  of  countries  situated  in  latitudes  as  high 
as  46°,  during  the  summer  of  the  hemisphere  in  which  they  are 
situated.  Thus,  at  New-York,  a  sea  breeze  is  experienced  almost 
daily  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  and  a  land 
breeze  ^ay  be  occasionally  observed  during  the  same  months. 

When  the  latter  cause  occurs,  the  wind  will  appear  to  blow  first 
in  the  quarter  towards  which  it  is  directed.  Such  is  the  N.  E. 
wind  of  our  climate,  which  begins  to  blow  in  Florida  many  hours 
before  it  is  felt  at  Boston. 

The  manner  in  which  a  wind  of  this  character  may  arise,  and 
thus  extend  iisoii iounndward,  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to 
what  occurs  on  opening  the  gate  of  a  sluice,  in  which  dase  the 
current  sets  towards  the  opening  ;  but  the  motion  begins  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  sluice,  and  is  propagated  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  current. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  Motion  of  Ya.vovr  in  the  Atmosphere. 

488.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  §  S70,  that  water  fornis 
vapour  at  all  temperatures  whatsoever,  of  a  tension  and  densitr 
having  relation  to  the  temperature,  according  to  the  tables  of§374 
and  §  379.  Now,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earthii 
covered  with  that  liquid,  it  follows,  that  vapour  will  rise  froB 
it,  and  by  the  general  property  of  elastic  fluids  to  form  atnoi- 
pheres  independent  of  each  other,  wifl  tend  to  distribute  iiseil 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  would  assume  the  tension  to^ 
elasticity  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  space  it  occupies,  diiliM' 
opposing  force  act  to  prevent  it. 

489.  Were  the  earth  a  sphere,  wholly  covered  with  water,  of 
aniform  temperature  throughout  its  surface,  and  if  we  suppoK 
the  aerial  atmosphere  not  to  exist,  the  water  would  form  an  atatf" 
phere  of  vapour,  whose  pressure  would  be  equal  to  the  elisd^ 
force  of  vapour  at  the  constant  temperature  of  the  surface.  The 
temperature  of  this  aqueous  atmosphere  would  not  be  uniforD 
throughout,  but  would  be  so  only  at  the  surface,  for  thehigherpoc- 
tions  undergoing  less  pressure  would  expand,  and  their  tempen- 
ture  would  diminish  to  that  corresponding  to  the  tension  and  dea- 
sity  of  the  vapour  at  the  given  point.  To  take  an  instance:  Weff 
a  sphere  whose  surface  is  wholly  covered  with  water,  and  wbicii ! 
has  no  aerial  atmosphere,  to  have  at  every  point  on  its  surfacetbe 
temperature  of  32°  ;  an  atmosphere  of  vapour  would  be  forn^ 
around  it,  whose  tension  would  be  0.2  inches,  and  whose  tem- 
perature at  the  surface  would  be  32"^.  At  the  altitude  of  30,0^ 
feet  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  tension  would  be  dimini^^ 
one-half,  or  to  0. 1  inch,  and  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  t9 
13^. 

The  atmosphere  of  vapour  would  be  in  perfect  equilibriam,aB^ 
at  rest,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  ;  and  would,  by  i|^ 
pressure,  prevent  the  formation  of  any  more  vapour.  No  pr^ 
pitation  would  occur  in  any  part,  and  the  whole  mass  would  ^ 
clear  and  transparent. 

An  uniform  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  ^oa^ 
cause  the  formation  of  new  vapour ;  the  tension  of  the  who  e 
would  become  uniform  ;  the  temperature  of  its  lower  parts  woul| 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  an  analogoti; 
decrease  of  temperature  and  tension  would  take  place  at  increas- 
ing elevations. 
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490.  But  if  the  temperature  of  the  sphere  were  to  become 
unequal,  the  circumstances  would  be  different  If  we  assume  it 
to  follow  the  law  of  its  mean  temperature,  being  warmest  at  the 
equator,  and  to  decrease  in  heat  according  to  some  definite  law, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles ;  the  tension  of  the  vapour  over  the 
whole  surface,  would  be  due  to  the  minimum  temperature,  §  372, 
or  to  that  of  the  poles;  but  the  evaporation  being  due  to  the  heat 
of  the  difierent  points  on  the  surface,  would  i>e  determined  by 
that  beat,  and  go  on  continually ;  while  at  the  poles,  an  equal  and 
rapid  condensation  would  take  place.  The  vapour  would  in  this 
ease,  flow  in  j&ass,  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  the 
precipitation  at  the  latter  points  would  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
until  currents  were  formed,  by  which  all  the  eondensed  water 
would  flow  back  to  the  equator. 

491.  If  some  retarding  force  were  to  act,  by  which  the  flow  of 
vapour  is  resisted  in  its  course  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles;  the  precipitation  would  be  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  sphere,  except  at  the  zone  of  greatest  temperature.  Con- 
tinual evaporation  would  go  on  at  the  equator;  continual  pre- 
cipitation at  the  poles,  and  both  evaporation  and  precipitation  at 
all  intermediate  latitudes. 

Such  a  retarding  force  is  to  be  found  in  the  aerial  atmosphere. 
The  vapour,  although  it  constantly  tends  to  form  an  atmosphere, 
according  to  its  own  mechanical  laws,  is  resisted  in  its  motions 
by  the  aerial  atmosphere  through  which  it  is  compelled  as  it 
were  to  filter;  and  thus,  were  the  circumstances  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  to  be  all  that  affect  the  mixed  mass  of  air 
and  vapour,  condensation  would  be  taking  place  in  the  higher  re- 
gions at  all  latitudes,  attended  at  the  same  time  with  evaporation 
from  beneath. 

492.  The  relations  of  air  under  different  pressures  to  heat,  are 
different  from  that  of  vapour,  and  the  temperature  of  an  aerial  at- 
mosphere diminishes  much  more  rapidly  with  increasing  eleva- 
tions, than  that  of  an  aqueous  atmosphere ;  here  then,  we  find 
upon  the  principles  of  §  368,  a  new  cause  of  precipitation,  which 
would  in  the  higher  regions  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  in* 
crease  in  the  evaporation  from  beneath. 

If  then  the  earth  were  wholly  covered  with  water,  continual 
rains,  or  at  least  perpetual  clouds,  would  be  experienced  every 
where  but  at  the  equator. 

493.  As,  however,  rather  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  dry  land ;  this  produces  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  atmosphere.  The  land  furnishes  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  vapour.    Hence,  as  vapour  tends 
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to  form  an  atmosphere  of  itself,  distributed  according  to  the  rela- 
tions of  temperature  and  tension,  over  the  whole  surface,  thera- 
pour  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  would  continually  press 
towards  the  land,  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  could  be  attained. 

If  the  land  be  warmer  than  the  ocean,  the  vapour  would  be 
heated  above  its  original  temperature,  and  a  greater  quantity  by 
weight,  could  exist  without  deposition  in  a  given  space;  beocci 
the  vapour  that  might  otherwise  be  precipitated  over  the  ocean, 
would  be  diverted  towards  the  land,  and  even  there  no  deposit 
might  ensue. 

If  the  land  be  colder  than  the  adjacent  ocean,  vapour  will  still 
flow  towards  it,  but  it  will  now  be  condensed  upon  it,  and  apart 
at  least  of  the  condensation  that  would  otherwise  take  place  upo& 
the  ocean,  will  take  place  upon  the  land. 

The  ocean  has  a  temperature  far  less  variable  than  that  of  the 
land,  and  thus  both  will  be  affected  with  alternations  of  raiDaol 
sunshine,  according  to  the  relations  betweeo  their  temperatures 
In  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  these  will  be  subject  to  d3 
fixed  laws  ;  but  in  the  torrid  zone,  seasons  of  considerable  lengib 
will  be  wet  or  dry,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  tbe 
declination  of  the  sun. 

494.  The  flow  of  the  vapour,  in  conformity  with  itsownm^ 
chanical  laws,  is  not  only  retarded  by  the  mere  resistance  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  but  is  affected  by  the  winds.  When  the  cotirse  oi 
the  wind  coincides  with  the  direction  the  vapour  would  assuo^ 
under  its  own  pressure,  the  flow  of  the  vapour  is  accelerated) 
when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  it  is  retarded  ;  and  it  may  ^ 
happen,  that  some  districts  of  the  continents  are  wholly  deprlte^ 
of  moisture,  while  others  receive  a  superabundant  proportion. 

Winds  also  agitate  and  mix  together  masses  of  air  of  diffeieot 
temperatures,  and  when  these  contain  moisture,  of  a  tension^ 
proaching  to  the  maximum  due  to  their  respective  temperatures, 
precipitation  must  almost  always  ensue.  That  this  must  be  tbe 
case,  will  appear  from  the  consideration,  that  the  quantity  of  ^^ 
pour  that  can  exist  in  a  givea  space,  varies  in  geometric  progres- 
sion, while  the  temperature  varies  in  arithmetic  ;  and  the  temper) 
ture  that  results  from  the  mixture  of  equal  masses  of  air,  istbs 
arithmetic  mean  of  their  respective  temperatures.  As  thelatt^ 
is  always  greater  than  the  geometric  mean,  the  quantity  of  vapour< 
if  both  masses  of  air  approached  to  saturation,  will  be  greater  thao 
is  consistent  with  the  resulting  temperature,  and  the  excess  ntu^^ 
be  precipitated. 

495.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  vapour 
is  in  almost  all  cases  pressing  from  the  ocean  towards  the  land< 
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while  upon  the  latter  a  precipitation  must  ensue,  often  greatqir 
than  upon  an  equal  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  this  excess  of  pre- 
cipitation we  are  to  seek  the  origin  of  springs  and  rivers  j  by  the 
latter  this  excess  is  restored  to  the  sea,  to  be  again  evaporated, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  continual  circulation. 

496.  So  long  as  aqueous  matter  remains  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
it  is  transparent.    On  its  first  condensation  a  cloud  appears.  The 
manner  of  the  formation  of  clouds  is  as  follows  :     Water  on  its 
first  condensation  tends  to  unite  in  the  form  of  hollow  globules, 
or  vesicles  containing  air ;  as  it  parts  at  the  same  time  with  its 
latent  heat,  the  air,  as  well  within  the  vesicles  as  between  them, 
is  rarefied,  and  the  united  mass  of  water  and  rarefied  air  may  re- 
main as  light  as  an  equal  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,  or  even  lighter. 
Clouds  may  therefore  remain  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  even 
rise.   As  this  heat  is  dissipated,  the  clouds  grow  heavier  and  fall, 
while  the  air  in  the  vesicles  losing  its  elasticity,  permits  them 
to  be  broken  by  the  internal  pressure.    The  water  then  runs  into 
drops,  which,  being  many  times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
descend,  forming  Rain. 

Clouds  may  be  formed  in  all  cases  where  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  is  lower  than  that  at  which  the  vapour,  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air,  can   remain  permanent.     Thus:  whenever  a 
warm  wind  flows  over  a  cold  surface,  mists  and  fogs  take  place  ; 
and  if  the  difference  of  temperature  be  considerable,  they  m*y 
break  into  rain.     For  an  equal  difference  of  temperature  be*^een 
the  ground  and  air,  it  may  be  shown  by  calculation^  formed  on 
the  table  of  §  308,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  ^ecipitation  will 
take  place,  when  the  two  unequal  temperatures  are  both  high. 
Thus  the  causes  that  would  produce  heavy  rains  in  warm  climates, 
may  produce  no  more  than  fogs,  or  dense  mists,  in  those  that  are 
colder. 

Clouds  may  also  be  formed  on  sudden  clxinges  of  wind,  upon 
the  principle  explained  in  §491,  when  ^^p  masses  of  air  are 
mixed  that  are  both  nearly  saturated  \v\^  moisture.  It  is  to  this 
cause  that  nearly  all  the  rains  of  temr^i^te  climates  are  due.  The 
passing  of  warm  winds  over  cold  f^irfaces,  rarely  produces  more 
than  mists  or  fogs,  except  in  wav^  climates. 

When  clouds,  after  beine  ^rftied,  begin  to  descend,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissipation  Jt  the  heat,  by  the  rarefaction  arising 
from  which  they  are  supported,  they  often  reach  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  comparatively  dry,  and  of  higher  temperature  than 
they  themselves  possess.  In  such  a  case,  the  vapour  may  be  again 
taken  up,  and  the  cloud  dissipated.  Thus  clouds  are  frequently 
seen  to  roll  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  to  disappear  at 
a  certain  level ; .  this  is  a  proof  of  a  dry  state  of  the  air  beneath, 
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and  is  therefore  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries,  as  a  prognostic  of  fair  weather. 

When  a  cloud,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  in  high  and  cold  re- 
gions, passes  in  its  descent  through  strata  saturated  whh  moistore, 
or  nearly  so,  it  may  cool  them  until  precipitation  ensue;  thepifr 
cipitated  moisture,  uniting  itself  to  the  descending  cloud,  vili 
augment  the  intensity  of  the  rain  it  cauf^es.  Thus  the  same  rait 
will  be  more  copious  in  vallies,  than  upon  the  neighbouring moua- 
tains  ;  and  the  difference  is  so  sensible  in  this  respect,  thatit^ 
been  detected  by  means  of  the  rain-gauges  at  the  observatory  cl 
Paris,  one  of  which  is  upon  the  ground,  the  other  upon  the  ter- 
raced roof  of  the  building. 

497.  When  the  precipitation  of  vapour  ensued  at  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point,  Snow  is  formed  ;  the  particles  of  the  cob- 
denscd  aqueous  matter  being  free  to  move  in  any  direction, r 
range  themselves  under  the  action  of  their  mutual  attraction,  :3 
the  manner  of  crystals.  These  crystals  have  usually  thefigore* 
six-pointed  stars  ;  and  the  aggregation  of  broken  crystah  of  tfcii 
shape  forms  Hakes  of  snow. 

498.  Hail  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  not  completely  explaineii 
the  best  theory  on  the  subject,  although  not  absolutely  satisfactory. 
is  as  follows : 

It  is  known  that  when  water  is  frozen  in  a  torricellianvacufli 
it  granulates  and  assumes  the  form  of  hail ;  hail  also  reachatht 
ground  wl\W^a  very  great  velocity  :  hence  we  may  concludcj  ttt 
it  is  formed  in^^^ry  rare  air,  and  in  a  high  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  decoR^position  of  organic  substances,  is  constanily 
giving  out  hydrogen  gas,  and  this,  from  its  specific  leWty,xi«^ 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  hence,  as  no  gas  can  it 
mam  long  over  another  unmixed,  it  mingles  with  atmospherical^ 
and  becomes  suscei^ible  of  being  inflamed  by  electricity.  Shook 
It  be  thus  acted  upoi,  ^  forms  water,  will  be  condensed  inu: 
space  much  less  than  it^rmerly  occupied,  and  would  learean 
cuum,  did  not  the  adjacenvportions  of  air  rush  in  to  fill  the  voi 
The  sudden  rarefaction  of  tU^  air  will  produce  an  intense  ccii 
the  newly  formed  water  will  bt. frozen,  and  under  circumstarr 
that  will  cause  it  to  granulate ;  dcMjendingfrom  a  lofty  regioD, 
will  have  great  velocity ;  formed  froiq  hydrogen  gas,  and  by  :r.c 
electric  discharge,  it  will  occur  most  frequently  during  the  su^^ 
mer  months,  and  accompany  lightning. 

499.  Itwasshown  intheprecedingchapter,thatthcearthretaip^ 
a  constant  mean  temperature,  under  the  joint  action  ofsolarir^ 
terrestrial  radiation ;  but  that  the  rate  of  these  is  unequal,  notonl) 
at  different  seasons,  but  from  hour  to  hour ;  th€  former  teases  iH^ 
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gether  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  while  the  latter  continues  for  a 
time  undiminished.  Hence  the  surface  of  the  earth  cools  rapidly 
after  sunset,  and  may  speedily  reach  the  dew-point  of  the  air  in 
contact  with  it.  So  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  moisture  begins  to 
be  precipitated,  and  a  cloud  is  formed,  the  descent  of  the  water  of 
which  this  is  composed,  forms  the  deposit,  that  we  call  Dew*  The 
cooling  will  be  propagated  slowly  upwards,  and  the  cloud  will  ap-  . 
pear  to  rise  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  moisture  of  which  it  is 
composed,  actually  fails.  After  some  hours,  the  earth  and  air 
will  assume  the  same  temperature,  and  the  cloud  will  disappear. 

The  first  morning  rays  of  the  sun,  passing  horizontally  through 
the  air,  will  heat  it,  long  before  their  influence  can  be  felt  lipon 
the  ground.  The  air  will  therefore  acquire  a  greater  capacity  for 
moisture  :  if  there  be  any  water  in  the  vicinity,  vapour  will  rise, 
and  propagate  itself  through  the  mass  ;  but  as  the  ground  still  re- 
mains colder,  a  new  precipitation  will  ensue ;  thus  dew  will  again 
be  formed,  and  moisture  occur  in  the  morning. 

500.  When  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  of  any  other  substance, 
is  cooled  by  radiation  to  the  temperature  of  32°,  the  dew  is  frozen, 
and  takes  the  form  of  white  or  hoar  frost ;  this  may  often  be  de- 
posited, when  the  temperature  both  of  the  air  and  of  the  ground 
at  a  very  small  depth,  is  above  that  of  freezing. 

501.  When  clouds  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  the  radiation  is  im- 
peded, and  dew  will  not  be  formed.  Thus  a  want  of  dew  id 
usually  a  prognostic  of  rain. 

When  the  air  is  still,  dew  is  most  copious,  and  thus  it  falls  in 
greatest  abundance  in  sheltered  situations,  and  frosts  will  continue 
later  in  the  spring,  and  begin  earlier  in  autumn,  in  vallies  than  on 
the  open  hills  in  the  vicinity. 

The  motion  of  air  mixes  the  portion  cooled  by  contact  with  the 
earth,  with  that  which  is  not,  and  brings  new  masses  into  contact ; 
hence,  although  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  may  be  as  great  or 
even  greater,  the  ground  will  receive  heat  from  the  air,  and  the 
change  of  temperature  will  be  less.  In  conformity,  heavy  dews 
do  not  fall  during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  and  hoar  frosts 
rarely  occur  while  they  blow. 

Surfaces  that  radiate  well,  will  be  most  cooled,  and  will  in  con- 
sequence receive  the  greatest  quantity  of  dew  ;  and  thus  of  land 
frequently  tilled,  and  that  which  is  left  undisturbed,  the  latter  will 
derive  most  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  in  this  form. 

502.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  have  in  some  degree 
trespassed  upon  the  limits  of  pure  physical  science:  this  was  how- 
ever necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  phenomena, 
but  the  discussion  is  incomplete  from  the  propriety  of  confining 
ourselves  as  closely  as  possible  to  what  is  strictly  mechanical. 
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So  also  in  a  variety  of  other  cases,  it  has  been  judged  exp^ 
dient  to  extend  our  investigations  into  eollateral  branches  of 
knowledge,  while  subjects  of  no  small  extent,  and  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  Mechanics,  have  been  passed  over.  This 
extension  on  the  one  hand,  and  omission  on  the  other,  have  beeo 
detenained  by  a  view  to  the  practical  applications  of  our  subject 
.  These  applications  were  originally  intended  to  have  formed  t 
part  of  the  work,  and  by  means  of  them  its  true  scope  and  ob- 
jects would  have  become  apparent.  In  its  present  form,  bov- 
ever,  the  author  trusts  it  will  be  found  an  useful  introduction  to 
the  study  of  a  most  important  and  interesting  branch  of  scieotti 
whether  it  be  considered  in  its  immediate  connexion  with  tbe 
arts,  or  in  its  bearing  upon  knowledge  of  a  more  elevated  chu* 
acter. 
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RIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE,  from  the  French  of  M. 
FAuv«t«T  DE  BomtsiKififs,  Private  Secre- 
taiy  to  the  Emperor.  SE00in>  Aukbican 
Editioii,  complete  in  one  volume. 
V  '^^  .edition  contftine  almost  a  fourth 
M-e  matter  than  the  previous  one,  as  in  order 
render  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  extracts  have 
en  given  from  the  Memoirs  from  St  Helena, 
ficial  Reoorts,  &a  &c.  in  all  cases  where 
iy  differ  fiom  the  statements  of  M.  de  Bour- 
nne. 

"  This  English  translatiwi,  which  has  been 
ry  faithfully  rendered,  is  still  more  valuable 
in  the  original  work,  as  upon  all  points  where 
f  obliquity  from  other  published  recitals  oc- 
•s,  the  translator  has  ffiven  several  accounts, 
I  thus,  in  the  form  ofnotes,  we  are  present- 
with  the  statements  obtained  from  Napo- 
D*s  own  dictation  at  St  Helena,  from  the 
imoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  of  General 
pp,  of  Constant,  from  the  writings  of  the 
rquis  of  Londonderry,  &c-."— K  Ser.  Jour. 
'  Those  who  desire  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
te  of  the  characterof  one  of  the  most  extm- 
inary  men  "  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of 
e,"  will  scarcely  be  without  it  The  present 
ion  possesses  peculiar  advantages, 
'he  peculiar  advantages  of  position  in  re- 
I  to  his  present  subject,  solely  enjoyed  by 
de  Bourrienne,  his  literary  accomplish- 
its  and  moral  qualifications,  have  akeady 
ined  for  these  memoirs  the  first  rank  in 
emporary  and  authentic  history.  In 
ice,  where  they  had  been  fcr  years  ex- 


The  bravo,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Spy,! 

"  Pilot,'* "  Red  Rover,"  &c.  In  2  vols.  liSic 

*'  I«t  us  honestly  avow  in  conclusion,  tha 
in  addition  to  the  charm  of  an  interesting  fie 
tion  to  be  found  in  these  pages,  there  is  mor 
mental  power  in  them,  more  matter  that  set 
people  thinking,  more  of  that  quality  that  i 
aecelecatkig  the  onward  movement  of  thi 
world,  than  in  all  the  Scotch  novels  that  havi 
so  deservedly  won  our  admiration." — Neu 
Monthly  Magazine. 

**This  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  ouj 
countryman.  Cooper,  will  win  new  korels  foi 
him.  It  is  full  c^  dramatic  interest—**  hair 
breadth  escapes"— animated  and  bustlin| 
gsenes  on  the  canals,  in  the  prisons,  on  th( 
Rialto,  in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  streets  o 
Venice."— iV.  F.  Conrter  <^  Enquirer. 

"  Of  the  whole  work,  we  may  confidentlj 
say  that  it  is  very  able— a  performance  of  ge 
nius  and  power.''— iVc/.  Qazeite. 

"  The  Bravo  will,  we  think,  tend  much  t< 
exalt  and  extend  the  fame  of  its  author.  Wc 
have  hurried  through  its  pages  with  an  avidi< 
ty  which  must  find  its  apology  in  the  interest- 
ing character  of  the  incidents  and  the  ver^ 
vivid  and  graphic  style  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed." 

By  the  same  author. 

The   HEIDEN-MAEUR,  or  Pagan   Camp. 
In  2  vols.    (In  the  Pres&) 

SALMONIA;  or.  Days  of  Fly  Pishing;  by 
Sir  Humph&y  Davt. 

••One  of  the  most  delightful  labors  of  lei- 
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lution,  no  work  connected  with  that  peri- 
►r  its  consequent  events  has  created  so 
t  a  sensatran,  the  volumes  of  Bourrienne 
,  from  the  first,  been  accepted  as  the 
trustworthy  exhibition  of  the  private  life 
political  priDciples  of  Napoleon. 
We  know  from  the  best  political  authority 
living  m  Enrfand,  that  the  writer's  ac- 
ts are  perfectly  corroborated  by  fects."— 

The  only  authentic  Life  of  Napoleon  ex- 
'^— Courier. 

This   splendid    publication  that  litemlly 
a  nothmg  to  be  desired."— A</m. 
7hese  volumes  may  be  read  with  all  tlie 
wt  of  a  romance." — Courier, 
^o  person  who  is  desirous  rightly  to  ap- 
ite  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  will  ne- 
the    perusal  of  this  work;    whoever 
js  to  know,  not  merely  tlie  General  or 
!-niperor,  but  whet  the  man  really  was, 
ind  hun  well  pictured  here."— TVme^. 
'he  completest  personal  recollections  of 
Icon  that  have  appeared."— JMbm.  Poet. 
8  a  pert  of  the  history  of  the  most  ex- 
inary  man,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
that  ever  invited  elucidation,  these  me- 
must  continue  to  the  latest  ages  to  be 
la  of  iBvaloahle  interest"— /aToo*. 


ful  phenomena  of  nature  arc  here  lucidly  ex- 
plained."— Genrfcman'ff  Magazine. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  op  SELBORNE 
AND  rra  INHABITANTS.  By  the  Rev. 
GiiAERT  White.    18mo. 

The  MECHANISM  or  tbb  HEAVENS,  by 
Mrs.  SoicERviLLE.    In  18mo. 

"We  possess  already  innumerable  dis- 
courses  on  Astronomy,  in  which  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens  and  their  laws  are  treated  of; 
but  we  can  say  roost  conscientiously  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  none — not  even  La  Place's 
own  beautiful  expose  in  his  System  du  Monde, 
— in  which  all  that  is  essentially  interesting  in 
the  motioDS  and  laws  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or 
which  is  capable  of  popular  enunciation,  is  so 
admirably,  so  graphically,  or  we  may  add,  so 
unaffectedly  and  simply  placed  before  u&  '*"''*  i 
Is  it  asking  too  much  cf  Mrs.  Somerville  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  she  will  allow  this  beautiful ' 
preliminaiT^  Dissertation  to  be  printed  sepa- 
rately, for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  youn^  and  old,  who  cannot 
understand,  or  are  too  indolent  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  more  elaborate  parts  ofthe  work? 
If  she  will  do  this,  we  hereby  promise  to  ex- 
ert oar  best  endeavors  to  make  its  meritB 
known."^LcYerafy  Gazette. 


MI8CEULANBXIUS. 


UUIDNEft^  CABIN Sr  CTCUiriBDIi. 
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Ah  fflSTORICAL  INQUIRY    nrro    im 
PRODUCTION   AMD    CONSUBfPTION 
or  THB  PRECIOUS  METALS,  firom  the 
Earliest  Ages,  and   into  the  Influence  of 
their  Increase  or  Diminution  on  the  prices 
of    Commodities.     By    Wsuaam    Jacob, 
Esq.  F.  R  S.    In  8vo. 
"Mr.  Jacob's   Historical   Inquiry  into  the 
Production  and  Cmisumption  of  the  Precious 
Metals  is  one  df  the  most  curious  and  import- 
ant works  which  hajs  lately  issued  from  the 
press!    The  influence  of  the  precious  metals 
on  the  industry  of  mankind  is  acknowledged 
to  be  great;  thoufrh,  perhaps,  the  notions  re- 
specting the  precise   mode  of,  its  operation 
were^ecure,  and  ondoubtedly  the  history  of 
its  effects  had  never  been  traced  with  accu- 
racy and  ingenuity.    Mr.  Huskisson,  who  had 
mamtained  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Jacob  for 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years,  first  put  the 
author  on  the  investigation;  it  is  one  of  the 
minor  obligations  which  the  country  owes  to 
that  enlightened  statesman." — Spectator. 

« It  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  displays  the  fruits  of 
much  industry  and  research,  guided  by  a  sound 
judgment,  and  embodying  more  learning  than 
is  usually  brought  to  bear  on  statistical  or  eco- 
nomical subjects.  We  recommend  the  book  to 
general  attention."— ^Rmcs,  Sept.  2, 1831. 
NARRATIVE    of    a   VOYAGE    to    the 
PACIFIC  AND  BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expeditions:  per- 
formed in  His  Majesty's  ship  Blossom,  un- 
der the  command  of  Capt  P.  W.  Beechey, 
R.  N.  in  the  years  1825,  26,  27,  28.   In  8vo. 
"  The  most  interesting  of  tJie  whole  series 
of  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole."— Quarfcr- 
ly  Reoieto, 

"  This*  expedition  will  be  forever  memora- 
ble as  one  which  has  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  earth  that  we  inhabit"— 
Blackuwid's  Mag. 

**  Captain  Beechey's  work  is  a  lasting  mon- 
ument of  his  own  abilities,  and  an  honor  to 
his  country."— Irt/.  Gaz. 
A  GENERAL  VIEW  op  the  PROGRESS 
OP    ETHICAL    PHILOSOPHY,    chiefly 
during    the   Seventeenth  and    Eighteenth 
centuriesL    By  Sm    Jakks    Macjumtosh, 
M.  P.    In  8vo. 

^  This,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  the  best  off- 
spring of  the  pen  of  an  author  who  in  philoso- 
phical spirit,  knowledge  and  reflection,  rich- 
ness of  moral  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  style, 
has  altogether  no  superior — perhaps  no  equal 
— among  his  contempoiariea  Some  time  ago 
we  made  copious  extracts  from  the  beautiml 
work.  We  could  not  recommend  the  whole 
too  earnestly." — National  Gazette. 
HISTORY  op  ENGLAND,  by  Sir  Jambs 
Maceuttosh.  Octavo  editbn.    In  the  press. 

*«*  The  first  volaine  of  this  edition  will  cootain  the 
■ame  matter  ae  the  first  3  volomee  of  the  ISino  edition. 


HISTORY  or  tbk  RISE,  PBOG&ES 
ARD  PRESENT  STATE  op  wb  St 
MANUFACTURE ;  wilh  BBaenn  « 
gravings. 

"  It  contains  abondajil  inftrantia  m  err 
department  of  this  iBteresdng  bnacktf  b 
man  iodustry— in  the  history,  cdtoiLt^ 
manoftcture  of  anL^-^-Manikhf  Magsm^ 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  carious  sfea 
tion  m  this  little  volume."— Lit.  GasxSa. 


HISTORY  OF  TH«  ITALIAN  REPUII* 
by  J.  C.  L.  SiBMOKDi. 


HISTORY  OP  MARITIME  axb  BOif 
DISCOVKIY.    In  3  volai     (In  fe  pa 

*«  This  book  abounds  with  enam  ak 
tion." — GenXlemaiCa  Magazine. 

"  The  whole  work  is  so  filled  wii  w 
and  excellence,  that  any  ten  of  its  i«p«3 
we  might  quote,  would  prove  to  icms  > 
they  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  witk  Is - 
alL*— JWf.  Gazette, 

HISTORY  OP  THB  RISE.  PROGRESS 
PRESENT  STATE  of  thb  1IA3«T- 
TURES  OF  PORCELAIN  ajb  ^ 
With  numerous  wood  cutSL    (In  ifer^ 


HISTORY  OP  THB  RISE.  PR06> 
Awn  PRESENT  STATE  or  rm  ^ 
AM)  STEEL  MANUFACTURE.  (Ii» 

**  This  volume  appears  to  contain  iS^ 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  its. 
— Lt/.  Gazette. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH  STATED 

containing  the  Lives  of  Sir  HheaM  ^ 

by  Sift  Jambs  MACuirroca;  Cbaaii' 

sey,  Archbishop  Cnnmer,  and  I/xitte 

"  A  very  delightful  volume,  and  oaiff^" 

likely  to  mcrease  in  interest  as  it  jc^ 

*  *  *  We  cordially  commeod  tlie  i«s- 

for  its  design  and  execution." — hssan 

Gazette. 

"The  life  of  More,  being  firom  6e  ? 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  engaged  and  t- 
warded  our  attention.  It  in  a  rich  i^ 
has  been  treated  with  the  lolbr  phik*- 
spirit  and  literary  skill  which  di^ia^^ 
writings  of  Shr  James."— iVb/.  Cax fit 

^  We  are  certain,  that  do  one  can  r' ' 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  witiioQt  lay: 
understanding  enlarged,  and  the  besi  i-t' 
of  his  heart  improved."— Alston. 
'  "  A  most  interesting  and  v&IuaUe  n-' 
— Gent.  Magazine. 

ELEMENTS  op  OPTICa  By  Dav»  ^ 

sTss.    18mo.  (Inthepreaa) 

M  The  author  has  given  proof  cf  lb ' 

known  industry,  and  extensive  aoqw- 

with  the  results  of  science  in  cveir  s= 

Europe,"— ilfonlWy  Mof. 
'*  The  subject  is»  as  might  be  expecsac 

treated,  and  clearly  illustraled."— i*.  ^  • 


FAMILY  CABENW  A1XAS. 


hi  preparatiotL 
The    family   CABINET   ATLAS,   oor- 

SimUGTBD  VFON  AH  ORIGINAL   FLAN:    BeiDg 

a  Companion  to  the  Encyclopedia  Amdri- 
cana.  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  Family  Librarjr, 
Cabinet  Library,  dte. 

Tbi«  Atlas  comnrisei,  in  a  volunie  of  tiM  Family  Library 
Bise.  nearly  100  Maps  and  Tables,  which  preaent  equal 
to  JFiftf  TUmsmwd  JUkmu  tf  PUum ;  a  body  of  iDforma- 
lion  three  tiiaea  aa  extenaive  aa  that  anppiied  by  tiba 
generality  of  ^juaia  jUkua. 

Opinumi  cf  the  Putiic  JcwnaU 

'*  Tbia  beautiful  and  moat  uaeftil  little  Yolame,**  aaya 
ibe  Literary  Gaaett^,  *•  fa  a  perfeet  picture  of  elegance, 
containing  a  vaat  aiim  of  geogcaplifcal  information.  A 
more  inatructive  little  preaent,  or  a  gift  better  calculated 
to  be  iopg  preaerred  and  often  referred  to,  could  not  be 
offered  to  favored  youth  of  either  aez.  lucheapoen,  we 
must  add,  ia  another  recommendation ;  for,  although  thia 
elegant  publication  contains  100  beautiful  engravinga 
it  ia  iaaned  at  a  price  that  can  be  no  obaude  to  ita  being 
procured  by  every  parent  and  ftiend  to  youth." 

*'  Thia  Atlaa  far  aurpaaaea  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  aeen,  and  ia  made  to  suit  the  popular  librariea 
which  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Murray  are  now  aending  into 
every  family  in  the  empire. "—^MmtAfy  Retiw». 

''  Its  very  ingenious  method  of  arrangement  secorea  to 
the  geographical  student  the  information  for  which  hith- 
erto he  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  worka  of  the  largest 
dimensiona**— wgcAmicam. 

"  This  miniature  and  beantiful  Atlas  is  likely  to  super- 
sede, for  general  purposes,  maps  of  a  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  character.  It  appears  to  ua  to  anawer  the 
double  purpose  of  exeicising  the  attention  while  it  im- 
prints all  that  is  important  m  Geography  on  the  memo- 
ry."—j*fla». 

*'  The  workmanship  ia  among  the  beat  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  witnesaed.**->XxMifa«r. 

"  It  contains  all  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the 
most  expensive  and  unwieldy  Atlas,**— FsrJfc  Ctnrmnt. 

"  By  a  moment*a  reference,  the  exact  situation  of  any 
place  may  be  found.**— Hirmiwg-Aam  Journal 

"  An  excellent  little  work,  engraved  with  a  dearneaa 
and  corroctneaa  which  ia  quite  aitrpriaing :  when  com- 
plete, travellera  will  have  a  aystem  of  Geography  and  a 
complete  Atlas,  which  they  may  carry  in  their  pocket.'*— 
Spectator. 

"  This  is  the  most  perl^  gem  of  an  Atlaa  which  has 
ever  been  piahlnheA.**—BrituaJoumaL 

"  It  corresponds  in  size  with  thoae  popnlar  pnbKcationa 
to  which  it  will  form  so  useful  aa  addition— namely 
•The  Family  Library.*  ♦The  Classical  Library,*  and 
'  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.**— CbaH  JowmmL 

■'  Nothing  could  be  devised  better  calculated  to  impreaa 
upon  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
geography,  than  the  plan  of  thia  pablieation.*v--7^ 
fVartttr. 

"  It  Will  be  a  cryina  shame  in  this  age  of  intellect,  if 
this  able  and  beautiful  work  be  not  extenaivety  patron- 
ized :  but  we  cannot  doubt  the  aooceaa  which  we  feel 
anured  ita  intrinaic  merits  most  secure  to  it.**— /at«<K- 

geneor, 

"  It  is  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  work  of 
so  much  public  service  should  fail  in  meeting  with  that 
extensive  patronage  which  can  alohe  remnaerate  the 
projectors.'*- £««d«  InUlHgenter. 

"  The  ptatea  are  beaotifhlly  executed ;  and  the  geo- 
graphical student  may  obtain  in  thia  little  work,  aucn  ia 
tbe  excellence  of  ita  arrangement,  aa  much  information 
as  he  could  gain  by  wading  through  aeveral  hooka  of  flir 
greater  balk.**— ITMVy  DUpateh. 

"  We  have  aeldom  seen  a  work  so  perfect  in  ita  arrange' 
ment,  and  so  elegant  in  its  execution.**— Ferifc  OourmL 

I"  For  tbe  accuracy  of  ita  delineation,  and  the  extent 
of  tbe  information  which  it  conveys,  it  stands  withoat 
a  riral  in  English  topography.**— ^VcmMa'a  JounuU. 
"  Tbe  plan  of  thia  uaeful  and  elegant  work  may,  in- 
deed, be  called  original.  The  atyle  and  execution  of  the 
Maps  are  of  tbe  first  character.**— IFMflMr*5  Sxoter  and 
Plywuntk  OateUe. 

''This  work  ia  one  of  the  moat  oaeful  pabfieations 
which  has  yet  issued  from  the  press ;  it  will  be  an  aoiqae 
and  brilliant  accession  to  the  library,  and  a  very  uaeftil 
work  to  the  student  in  geography.**— JZsadAv  Mtrewp 
mi  Oxford  GaiMe. 

"  Its  qaalificatiom  will  render  it  one  of  the  moat  pops- 
lar,  highly  interesting,  and  oseftii  paUieations  of  the 
day."— LIvsrposI  '*     ^ 


HISGE|*LANiX>U& 


MBMOmS  OF  THB  UFE  of  SIR  WALTER 
RALEXxH,  with  some  account  of  the  Period 
in  which  he  lived.  By  Mm  A.  T.  Tbombon, 
With  a  porbait 

"  Such  if  the  outline  of  a  life,  which,  in  Mn.  Thorn, 
■on'a  hands,  is  a  ftiine  of  interest;  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  the  attention  is  roused  and  sustained,  and 
while  we  approve  the  manner,  we  still  more  applaud 
the  spirit  in  which  it  ■  execuled."~-ii|erary  OozeUe. 

*  In  all  Tespects  a  moat  appropriate  Toloroe  fiw  the 
Cabinel  Libniy.  We  ahaU  take  an  opportunity  in 
another  notice,  to  give  some  of  the  many  interesting 
passages  in  the  volume  that  offer  Iheouelves  for 
quotation.''~iV:  Y,  American, 

**  Mrs.  Thomson  has  written  a  verv  interesting  hook. 
It  takes  what  we  are  inclined  to  thmk,  a  just,  and  at 
the  same  time,  favorable  view  of  Ratogh,  and  is  oc- 
cnpied  beside  with  many  entertaining  am  iUiistntive 
anecdotes."— Cnj/Umofi. 

<'Pnsents  in  a  concise  bot  snoeinct  style  the  variety 
of  ineideniB  connected  with  the  liie  of  the  distinguish- 
ed subject  of  the  memoir."—i^ilioMi{  Jotcmd^ 

''The  book  is  unquestionably  the  best  Life  of  Ra- 
legh that  has  ever  been  written."— Alftioa. 


*<  This  ia  a  niece  of  bii^giaphj  which  oombines  the 
fiiacinaiions  of  romance  with  the  deeper  interest  that 
attaches  to  historical  narrative."— /SonAsm  PotncC 


ELEGANT  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

OF  THX  lOLLOWMO  WOSBV. 


WORKS  OP  JOANNA  BAILLEE. 

coMPum  m  oifK  vounn,  8vo. 
Inthe  jtrem 


WORKS  OP  HENRY  FIELDING. 

or  TWO  VOI.I7III8  8vo.,    WITH  A  FORTaATT. 


WORKS  OP  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT. 

Uf  TWO  VOLDIOCB  8tO.,  WITB  A  FOBTaAtT. 

Untie  pntB. 


SELECT  SPEECHES 

or  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  GEORGE  CANNING. 

■DrrSD  BT  ROBOtT  WAUB,  BSK). 
WITH  A  MDaaAFBICAI.  AMD  CltlTIOAL  IMTROOtTCTlOff, 

BT  THE  EDITOa. 

m  ONE  VOUTMZ  8vow 

In  the  pretM. 


SELECT  SPEECHES 

or  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  WILU AM  HUSKIS90N. 

AND  or  THB 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  WILUAM  WINDHAM. 

■DITBD  BT  BOBBBT  WAIA^  ESQ. 

WITH  A  KOGEAPHICAJ;.  AND  CEITICAI.  INTaODUCTION, 

BT  TBS  SDITOa. 
or  ONE  VOLtTME  8V0. 

Jh  the  preat. 


MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &e. 


iURGICAL  MEMOIRS  or  nn  CAM- 
PAIGNS OF  RUSSIA,  GERMANY,  ajid 
FRANCE.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Babon  LutRBT.    Id  8va  with'  platea. 

i  MANUAL.  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE, compiled  from  the  beet  Medical 
and  Leral  Works;  comjiriBmg  an  account 
of— I.  The  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion ;  II.  ChaxCers  and  Laws  relative  to  the 
Faculty;  and  III.  All  Medico-legal  Ques- 
tions, with  the  latest  Decisi(ms:  being  an 
Analysis  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Foren- 
sic Medicine.  By  Michael  Rtan,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi* 
cians  in  Loodoa,  &c.  First  American  edi- 
tion, with  additioDB,  by  R.  Eo£ntrnLD 
GfUFnTK,  M.  D.  In  8vo. 
"There  is  not  a  fiust  of  importaiiee  or  Tskie  am- 

lecied  with  the  Science  of  which  it  treats,  that  is  not 

o  be  found  in  its  pages.  The  style  is  unaiabiaoiu  but 

rlcar  and  stronff,  and  such  as  kpcoiom  a  philosophic 

heme." — Monthly  RevUw. 
"  It  is  invaiuaUe  to  Medical  Practitioners,  and  may 

36  consulted  safely  by  the  Lsgal  Profession.*'--^  WedUy 

UapakA. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ANATOM- 
ICAL PREPARATIONS,  finrmed  on  the 

basis  of  Pole,  Marjolin,  and  Breschet,  and 
including  the  new  method  of  Mr.  Bwan :  by 
Usher  PAMOJis,  M.  D.  Prolessw  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery.  In  1  vol  8va  with  plates. 

^Tt  is  compiled  and  prepared  with  judgment,  and  is 
the  best  and  most  economicoL  companion  the  stodent 
can  posiett  to  aid  him  in  theparsuit  of  this  delightful 
department  of  his  Iaboii.'U.^ort.  Mei,  ^  Swrg.Jowm. 
Sept.  27, 1831. 

"This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  useful 
works  on  the  preparaiion  of  Anatomical  Specimens 
ever  published,  it  should  be  in  the  iiafi<jbi  of  every 
lover  of  Anatomy ;  and  as  attention  now  is  more  di- 
rected to  the  fermation  of  museums,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  valuable  book.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  is  im- 
portant, and  many  new  fermole  are  introduced,  de- 
rived from  the  author's  experience,  and  from  rare 
books,  which  he  has  had  the  industry  to  ocUect" — 
N.  Y.  Mediad  Jowrmd,  Avgmal,  ItiSl. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIMl  to  OPERATIONS 
ON  THS  TEJ5TH,  by  Jaius  Subll,  Dentist 
In  8vo.  with  plates. 

PRINCIPLES  or  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MEi>- 

,  ICINE,  including  Physiology,  Pathology, 
and  Therapeutics,  in  the  form  of  Propoei- 
tions,  and  commentaries  on  those  relating 
to  Pathology,  by  F.  J.  V.  Broussam,  &c.  ; 
translated  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  and  R.  E. 
GaiFnTH,  M.  D,    In  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Roblbt 
DuNGLiaoir.  In  2  vols.  8va  with  numerous 
illustrations.    (In  the  press.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY,  by  John  Stmb. 
Professor  of  Surprery  in  the  Univereity  of 
Edinburgh.    In  8vo. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  thb  NATURE 
ako  TREATMENT  or  FRACTURES  of 
THE  TRUNK  AND  EXTREMITIES;  by 
JOSEPH  Ahbsbvbt,  Surgeon.  In  Svo.  with 
plates  and  woodH^uts.    (In  the  presa) 


MISCEfXANEOUS. 


GREEK  AND  ENGUSH  LEXIOOII.  By^ 
Dqunidoak*  Abridged  iff  the  IBS  of  «hBL 
In  1  voL  royal  Itoa  conlaiimig  uadjtr 
psipes. 

This  woikisprintkif  onA  hsBdnSK  ^tmupp 
and  wiU  coatain  as  nuoi  matier  asnawsf  Ailnt 
lexicons ;  bat  owing  le  the  Ibrw  in  siim  k'ufim 
will  be  nid  at  nidi  price  ••  to  fas 
of  aU  stadflOlB.    IiwylsArmore 
younf  student  than  any  other  lexieoii 
vocabularv  is  more  extcoslTe  and     ~ 
ing  not  only  words  fi>ond  in  the 
as  are  ^und  in  the  writings  of  fCppocssiea  a:  -■ 
Greek  Physicians.   The  meaning  aiffhsdasi 
by  the  several  writeis  are  also  givea. 

Woids  ate  given  io  alpbabeticd  osder  k** 
poetical  and  dialectic  variety. 

The  conjugation  of  v«rbs  and  fleetiaB  sf  anr 
more  complete  than  in  other  leiiooosr-f^B*'^' 
of  words  fuller  and  more  oorreet — these  bes 
a  primary  and  then  a  secondaiy  imanisft  wo 
tinguished  from  the  netaphonctal 
Phrases  are  also  given  when  they  note  maj\ 
in  signiiication.    The  etyraotoQr  of  wvc 
omiued  where  it  is  oonfosed  or  dispaied.  'r ' 
nothing  left  ouf  which  the  youiii;  atttdsai  nu  ■- 
necessary  in  studying  the  Claaasca,  ami  ste  w 
enable  hmi  to  undewsad  the  true  meaBOfst  iv 
In  short,  in  this  work  the  essential  advmiiP 
good  Dictionaiy  are  combined  wnih  dHse  tfif 
Gnumnar — advaniages  not  found  in  any  GiK>  • 
English  lexicon  now  used. 

ELEMENTS  op  MECHANICa  %i# 
RfiNWicE,  Esq.  Professor  of  Katn^ 
Experimental  Philosophy,  Cokaoliif . ' 
N.  X    Jr  8vo  with  numaioiia 


<*  We  tfaiok  thu  decidedly  the  best 
chantcs,  which  has  imued  from  the 
that  we  have  seen ;  ime,  too,  that  is  attr 
to  the  writer,  aad  id  the  stats  ef 
Cry/' — American  ^mrlerfy  Rmew. 


TREATISE  OM  CLOCK  Am  WATCSi 
KING,  Theofetical  and  Ptactia 
Thomas  Beid,  £dinbar^  Honois^i^ 
ber  of  the  Wonhipail  GompaBys^i' 
Makers,  London.  Royal  8va  llhiB:-! 
numerous  plate& 

MILLWRIGHT  and  MILLER'S  r 
By  OuvsE  Evans.  New  Edhna,  v-' 
ditions  and  corrections,  by  the  Pxefar 
Mechanics  in  the  Franklin  InstitBte  t" 
sylvania,  and  a  descriptioii  of  ao  isf 
Merchant  Flonr-Mill,  with  e^giaitf 
C.  &  O.  Eyass. 

GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL.    ]fyET> 
Bbchb.    In.8vo,  with  nuxaerom  via- 

"  A  work  of  fiist-nite  importanca  bi  Ike  sor< 
which  it  relates,  and  which  must  benoefin*  - 
place  in  the  library  of  eveiy  atudeot  iaOic»» 
ThtU  Abgazine. 

"Mr.  De  la  Becfael Oeoiogioal  Maaial  « t*' 
and  best  Work  of  the  kind,  and  he  has  uffcr* 
task  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a]]  iW  ;^  ' 
ascertained  in  Geology,  and  with  ooowlen>  ^ 
roent  and  taste  in  the  maaoer  ef  daag  it  S  ^ 
geological  scienee  was  ns'ver  balbfe 
small  a  space." — iSJpedefor. 


II 


**  The  editsn  and  jmblnlien  ihimM  noehre  the  thanks  of  the  praeent  cenentioii,  eiid  tfie  jntilade  ef 
poateritir,  fir  behur  the  fint  to  nepere  in  thv  Uaigii«(e  wfau  dceervee  le  be  eotided  not  the  ENCTCIO- 
FJESHA  AfifERICANA,  bfat  the  fboplk's  uaajkRYr—N.  Y.  Cornier  tmd  B^ptinr, 


Jtui  PvbUAed^  by  Carey  Sf  Lta^ 

And  oDld  in  Phifaidelphia  \ffE.L,  Carey  4r  A.  Hart  t  in  New^Yorfc  by  O.  ^  C.  4-  A  CarviU ;  in  Boeton 
byCarUr^Hsmdee;  in Beltimoie  fay  £.  J.  CWs.  #  W.^XNeai;  in Waihincton  ^ noeigpeoii ^ JHbeMW ; 
in  Riehmond  by  J.  H.  Nuk;  in  SevanDeh  by  W,  T.  mttiamt ;  in  Charleeton  fay  W.  H.  BerreU;  in  New-Orteana 
by  W.  MTJSmnf  in  MobQe  by  Oiiome  ^  Smith ;  and  by  the  principal  boofcaeneia  throoghoat  the  Union. 

voZtUXSE  9,''^ovTAi:imro  about  i,6oo  abtxoxjx, 

(To  be  ouUiwued  at  iutervidt  of  tkree  montktt) 
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Emtbd  bt  FRANCIS  UEBER, 

EDWARD  WIGOLESWORTH  AND  T.  G.  BRADFORD,  EaoM. 

IX  TWBLVE  LARGE  VOLUMES.  OCTAVO,  PRICE  TO  BUB8CRIBES8.  BOUHD  IH  CLOTB, 

TWO  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  EACH. 
BACH  VOUtia  CONTAINB  BETWKCN  600  AMO  700  FAGlEft 


<*THE  W0RLD.RENOWNED  CONVERSATIONS- 
LEXICON."— XdSiiteryik  Rmno. 

"  To  sttpeiaedecambrouB  Eaoyclopadiafl,  and  pot  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  man.  a  compUU  Uhraiy,  equal  to 
about  forty  or  fifty  good-aiaed  oetavoa,  embracing  every 
poflsible  subject  of  interest  to  the  number  of  30,C00  in  all- 
provided  he  can  spore  either  firom  his  earnings  or  his  ex- 
travagancies, tweiUf  csnls  a  week,  for  three  years,  a  library 
so  contrived,  as  to  be  equally  suited  to  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,— the  mechanio— the  mwcbaot,  and  the  pro- 
fessional  man."— JV*.  F.  Onir^cad/afairsr. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  ▼aluable  work  has  augmented 
with  each  volume ;  and  if  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
press,  uttered  from  all  qnarters,  be  true,  which  in  this 
instance  happens  to  be  the  ease,  it  ia  indeed  one  of  the 
best  of  publicatiooa.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  intelligent  man,  as  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  compris- 
ing an  immenae  nuaa  of  lore  upon  alsMMt  every  poasible 
subject,  and  in  the  cheapest  posnble  fonn."— JV.  T.  Mtrrvr. 

"  Witnesses  from  every  part  of  the  eountry  concurred 
in  declaring  that  the  Encyclopmlia  Americana  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  learning,  and  especially 
the  learniav  of  EncycIopflMKas,  by  makina  it  C«s  eAsop-^ 
that  tbe  multitudes  of  all  classes  were  infatuated  with  it 
in  saying  in  so  many  words  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est. "  the  more  we  see  of  the  work  the  better  we  like  it.' " 
— JV.  F.  Oniritr  and  Jnquirjgr. 

"  Tbe  articles  in  the  present  volume  appear  to  us  to 
evince  tbe  same  ability  and  research  wnich  gained  so 
favorable  a  leception  for  the  work  at  ita  commencement. 
The  Apptndix  to  the  volume  now  before  us,  eoataining  an 
accoant  of  the  Indimn  Lemguaget  ^  America,  must  prove 
highly  interesting  to  the  reader  in  this  country ;  and  it  is 
at  once  remarkabia  as  a  specimen  of  history  and  philology. 
The  work  altocether,  we  may  again  be  pennittcd  to  ob- 
serve, reflects  distinguished  credit  upon  the  literary  and 
Iscientiflc  character,  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  our 
eountry."— CSI«r/«<«i  Courier. 
*'The  copious  information  which  this  work  affoids  on 
American  subjects,  folly  justifies  its  title  of  an  American 
Dictionary;  while  at  the  same  time  the  extent,  variety, 
and  felidtona  disposition  of  ita  topics,  SMke  it  the  BMst 
convenient  and  satisfoctory  BocyclopcMiia  that  we  have 
ever  seen."— <JV)itja»a/ Jrarnot 

'*  If  tbe  soceeeding  volumes  shall  equal  in  merit  the 
one  before  ua,  we  amy  confidently  anticipate  for  the  work 
a  repotatiott  and  oaafulAeaa  which  ought  to  aacoie  for  it 
tbe  most  flattering  eneouiafaBent  aadpetiOBaga,"- Jh#- 
tralQMMB, 

"  A  conpendioua  Ubraiy,  jtni  lavalaahle  book  of  refer- 
ence."—JVf  X.  ulBisrwsa. 


**  The  variety  of  tepiea  is  of  cowae  vaat.  and  they  are 
treated  in  a  manner  which  ia  at  once  ao  foil  of  informa- 
tion and  80  intereating,  that  the  work,  inatead  of  being 
merely  referred  to,  might  be  regularly  peruaed  with  as 
much  plaaanre  aa  profit."— Baitiaiars  jSmgrkoM. 

**  We  view  it  aa  a  publication  worthy  of  the  age  and  of 
the  eountry,  and  cannot  but  believe  the  diacrimination  of 
onr  countrymen  will  snatain  the  puUiahera,  and  well  re- 
ward them  for  thia  contribution  to  American  Literature." 
—BeUimort  PoMeL 

**  It  refleeta  the  grsateat  credit  en  thoae  who  have  beea 
eoncorned  in  its  production,  and  promises,  in  a  variety  of 
respMBcts,  to  be  the  best  as  well  aa  the  moat  oompendioua 
dictionary  of  the  arts,  sciences,  history,  politics,  biogra- 
phy, 4bc.  which  has  yet  been  compiled.  The  style  of  the 
portion  we  have  read  is  terse  and  perspicuous;  and  it  is 
really  curious  how  so  much  scientific  and  other  informa- 
tion could  have  been  so  satisfoetorily  communicated  in 
auch  brief  Umita."^Jr.  F.  M»9ni»g  FeuL 

"Thoae  who  can,  hy  any  honaat  nodea  of  eeoaomy, 
reacrve  the  aum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  eanu  quarterly, 


from  their  family  espenaea,  may  oay  for  thia  work  as  Amt 
as  it  is  published ;  and  we  .confidently  believe  that  they 
will  find  at  the  end  that  they  never  purehaaed  ao  much 
general,  practical,  useful  information  at  so  cheap  a  rate." 
'-Journal  qfEducatitn. 

'*  If  the  encouragement  to  the  publiahera  should  corres- 
pond with  the  testimony  in  favor  of  their  enternriae.  and 
the  beautiful  and  foitbful  style  of  itaexeeutioa,  the  haxard 
of  the  undertaking,  bold  as  it  was,  will  be  well  compen- 
sated ;  and  our  libraries  will  be  enriched  by  the  most  gene- 
rally usefol  encyclopedic  dictionary  that  has  been  oAred 
to  the  readers  of  the  English  language.  Full  enough  for 
the  general  scholar,  and  plain  enough  for  every  capacity, 
it  ia  for  more  convenient.  In  every  view  and  form,  than 
ita  more  expensive  and  ponderoua  predeceaaors."— .^sn- 
can  Karmtr. 

**The  high  reputation  of  the  contributors  to  this  work, 
win  not  foH  to  insure  it  a  fevoraMe  reoeptioSt  aafi  Its 
own  meriu  will  do  the  reat."— SUh'aiaa's  JoumJ 

**  The  Encyh»piedia  Americana  is  a  prodigioua  Imaeove- 
ment  upon  all  that  has  gone  before  it ;  a  thing  for  onr 
eountry.  aa  well  as  the  country  that  f  f  ve-  it  birth,  to  be 
proud  of;  an  inexhaustible  treaaury  of  uaafol,  pleasant, 
and  fomiliar  learning  on  every  poaeihieautdect,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  apeedily  and  aafoly  referred  to  on  enienency,  aa 
wyU  aa  on  deliberate  inquiry;  and  belter  still,  adapted  to 
the  understanding,  and  put  within  the  reach  of  the  mnl- 
titnde.  *  *.  *  The  Eaayclopadia  AaMricaaa  ia  a  work 
without  which  ao  library  worUqr  of  the  name  can  here* 
after  be  made  up."— FaaJtes, 


«■ 


4W« 


ENCYCLOPJEDIA  AMERICANA. 


"  The  work  wiU  be  a  valuable  poseiuon  to  every  fkmily 
-  individual  that  can  aflford  to  purcbaae  it ;  and  we  take 
eaiure,  therefore,  in  eitendinj  the  knowledge  of  it« 
erita."— JVMmo/  imtaUgmuT. 

"  Thia  WOTk  a]»pean  to  improTe  aa  it  ismies  from  the 
•eaa.  The  number  of  able  writen,  who  contribute  ori- 
nal  matter  in  all  the  departmenu  of  literature  and  aci- 
ice  ia  amply  aufiicient  to  give  it  celefarity  and  high  char- 
:ter.  To  men  engaged  in  the  active  {HirsuitB  of  life- 
hose  time  is  precious— this  popular  dictionary  ia  a  most 
aluable  and  ready  mode  of  reference.  It  embraces  brief 
iews  and  sketches  of  all  the  late  discoveries  in  science— 
nd  the  present  condition  of  literature,  politics,  &€.  he 
Ivery  merchant's  countina-room— every  lawyer's  library 
-every  mechanic— every  larmer  ought  to  possess  a  copy 
f  this  useful  and  Taluabla  work."— Oottftcr. 

"From  the  specimen  which  has  already  been  given,  we 
Ave  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  regard  to  intelli- 
snce,  skill,  and  faithful  diligence,  it  is  a  work  of  the  very 
ighest  order.  We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that 
in  bear  any  comparison  with  it  for  the  rich  variety  of 
aluable  information,  which  it  condenses  within  so  small 

compass.  It  is  free  from  all  the  narrowness  of  Snglish 
rejudice.  it  contains  many  important  and  interesting 
etails  which  can  be  found  in  no  English  production,  and 
I  a  work  which  could  be  written  by  none  but  German 
iJiolars,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  employed 
n  the  original  compilation.*"— Boftra  OltSTver. 

"  This  cannot  but  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite- 
ature  of  the  age,"— ^cr.  Aivtrtistr. 

"  The  vaat  cireulatipn  this  work  has  had  in  Europe, 
irbcre  it  has  already  been  reprinted  in  ibur  or  five  Ian- 
uages,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  German  editions, 
•f  which  BKVBii  have  beea  published,  speaks  loudly  in 
avor  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  without  which  such  a  celebrity 
ould  never  have  been  attained.  To  every  man  engaged 
n  public  business,  who  needs  a  correct  and  ample  book 
»f  reference  on  various  topics  of  science  and  letters,  the 
3ocyclo|MBdia  Americana  will  be  almost  invaluable.  To 
ndividuals  obliged  to  go  to  situations  where  booka  are 
leitber  numerous  nor  easily  procured,  the  rich  contents 
)f  these  twelve  volumes  will  prove  a  mine  which  will 
imply  repay  its  purchaser,  and  be  with  difficulty  exhaust- 
!d  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  their  patronage  in  the  full 
conviction  of  ita  worth.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
A'hat  class  of  readera  such  a  book  would  not  prove  uaeAil, 
loy,  almost  indispensable,  since  it  combines  a  great 
imonnt  of  valuable  matter  in  small  compass,  and  at 
noderate  expense,  and  is  in  every  respect  well  suited  to 
iu(;m(Mit  the  reader's  stock  of  ideas,  and  powers  of  con- 
versation, without  severely  taxing  time  or  fotiguing 
Bttiention.'*— jtfsi.  Daily  Mvertigtt. 

"  The  department  of  American  Bio^apby,  a  subject  of 
which  it  should  be  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant,  to  the  de- 
gree that  many  are,  is.  in  this  work,  a  prominent  feature, 
and  has  received  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable writers  in  this  department  of  literature,  which 
tiie  preaeot  age  can  furnish."— Booten  Camrier. 

•*  According  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lieber,  a  desideratum 
will  be  supplied ;  the  substance  of  contemporary  know- 
ledge will  be  brought  within  a  small  compass ;— and  the 
character  and  uses  of  a  manual  will  be  imparted  to  a 
kind  of  publication  heretofore  reserved,  on  strong  shelves, 
for  occasional  reference.  By  those  who  understand  the 
German  language,  the  Cbii**r»a«ls»  Laiecn  is  consulted 
ten  times  for  one  application  to  any  English  Encydops!- 
dia."— JV^itieaai  Oaxette. 

"  The  volume  now  published  is  not  only  highly  honor* 
able  to  the  teste,  ability,  and  industry  of  its  editore  and 
publishers,  but  furnishes  a  proud  sample  of  the  accuracy 
and  elegance  with  which  the  most  elaborate  and  impor- 
tant literary  enterprises  may  now  be  accomplished  in  our 
country.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  editora  have  thus 
l^r  completed  their  task,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  course  of 
a  brief  newspaper  article,  to  speak  with  adequate  juetice.*" 
—Boatn  BulUtin. 

*'  It  continues  to  be  particularly  rich  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Bi<vrapby  and  Natural  History.  When  we  look 
at  the  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  spread 
before  the  reader,  lo  a  form  which  has  never  been  equalled 
for  its  condensation,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  propriety  and  perspicuity,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  American  Enc^xlopedia  deserves  a  place  in 
e^txy  collection,  in  which  works  of  reference  form  a  por- 
tion.**—4to«tik«m  Fatfva. 

"  By  fer  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  offlred  fi»r  sale 
In  this  country.*'- {7.  S.  Omz. 


Mors  than  half  of  the  vblnan  tf  daioiF 
now  before  the  pabUe,  and  the  iece|tin  iNrtr 
met  with  ia  the  best  evidence  tbat  thepsbbbesEi 
fulfilled  the  promises  made  at  ib  ouikl  Tkr  t: 
now  only  lo  pcomiie,  for  Uie  edilon  ud  A«  >• 
that  no  exerbon  ahall  be  spared  toRodertts:! 
ing  volomea  equal  to  tboee  alietdy  jsliiaR.  ^' 
thua  sustain  the  reputation  it  bus  acqoueil  T»f. 
acription  is  large,  and  increasing;  andintbt:. 
ters  where  its  circulation  ia  greatest,  aadsy^ 
beat  known,  there  is  a  constantly  inctwa:  i«- 
The  pabliahers  invite  the  atlenbonofthmne 
not  already  have  poaseased  themwlvaofiiT 
not  have  had  an  opportnniiy  to  becow  ary--' 
with  its  merits,  to  the  following  accooutGD: 
ginol  work,  upon  which  it  is  heied,  ud  >- 
termed  by  die  Edinburgh  Review— 

THE  W01lLD-»KMOWNED  ZJOrZlG  CMTIKiT 

uaioox, 

It  waa  intended  to  aupply  a  wart  «»»' 
the  character  of  the  age,  m  which  tberi;^* 
trades,  and  the  variooa  forma  of  knowieds- 
active  life,  had  become  so  nuch  exieai^  j 
versified,  that  no  individual  engaged  in  teft' 
become  well  acouainted  mth  aU  ">l9^-''' 
interest;  while  the  wide  diffoaioD  ofonnr.' 
dered  auch  knowledge  essential  to  ifae  (kit 
an  accomplished  man.   Thia  want, » «^" 
were  adequate  to  supply.  Booki  treaiiiis^?' 
branches,  auch  aa  gazetteers.  Ac  were  a -'^ 
in  chamcter;  while  voluminouaEwycfe^' 
too  learned,  scientific, and  cumbro»bef** 
elaborate  treatiaea,  requiring  mnch  M/.^' 
acquaintance  with  the  tubject  discw*^ 
ductora  of  the  CoRVEasATiO!f  Usm  cc^ 
to  aelect  from  every  branch  of  kno^-Wj?^- 
neceaaary  to  a  well-informed  mind,  aw 'j?'* 
lar  views  of  the  more  abstrase  btandiB'^'^' 
and  science;  that  their  readeis nighntf*- 
moded,  and  deprived  of  pleasure  «  "?1ff 
ignorance  of  focia  or  expressiona  «»«**f , 
veraaiion.    Such  a  work  most  obn»J*^ 
utility  to  every  claas  of  readers.  «  »  ^ . 
so  much  80  in  Germany,  that  it  ii  **  !^ ' 
where,  among  the  learaed,  the  ^*^7^,.' 
artiata,  roerclumta,  mechanics,  and  j"**!.'" 
The  reader  may  judge  how  wellrt*?^ 
object,  from  the  circumslance,  that  iw«- _, 
consists  of  twelve  volumes,  seven  edi»>-'  ; 

about  ONE  HUNDRED   THOUSAND  ^0"* '  . 

printed  in  less  than  fifteen  yeaia.  U*r' 
fated  into  the  Swediah.  Damah  and  DatfH*: 
and  a  French  tranalatkn  ia  now  P«!»"J',' 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Amenea"  *■' 
penae  has  been  spared  lo  secure  the  tW^^* 
and  the  editors  have  been  aided  by  bswj  •  ' 
of  diatinguished  ability.  .. 

The  American  Biography^hich  u^". 
has  been  furnished  by  Ma.  WAii»  wto  »  , 
particular  attention  to  that  branch «.*!; 
and  from  materiahi  in  the  collection  oI»tp^ 
been  engaged  for  aome  years.   For  oftw. 
the   noUcea  oi   distinguished  ArKnca» ; 
fined  to  deceased  individuals;  ™«.^J"j'tJ 
phy  contains  notices  of  all  diatinguiawo 
actera,  aa  well  as  those  of  paat  una.       ^ 

The  articles  on  Zoology  and  ibe  wn^; 
of  Natural  Science,  and  dwae  on  «J 
Mincialogy.  have  been  prepred  V^l,-. 
work  by  gentlemen  diatuaguiahed  m  v 

partmenta.  _ikMc*' 

In  reUitioototheFi»eArt8,thewoi«»" 

ridi.  Great  attention  waa  given  lo  tM»  ^ 
work,  and  the  Editors  have  heengno«  »^.. 
by  the  necessaiy  additioDa,  aa  P^51\rfl » " 
To  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  the  wj*  ,^^. 
liarly  valoable,  aa  in  caaea  wheie  ljg»  -^ 
treated,  an  account  is  given  of  Lnp*-  '^ 
man  and  American  Law. 
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Tins  work  will  form  a  popular  compendiam  of  what* 
ever  is  useful,  iiuitrucU?e,  and  interesting,  in  tbe  circle  of 
human  knowledae.  A  novel  plan  of  publication  and  ar- 
rangement bas  seen  adopted,  which  presents  peculiar 
advantages.  Without  fully  detailing  the  method,  a  few  of 
these  advantages  may  be  mentioned. 

Each  volume  will  contain  one  or  more  subjects  uninter- 
rupted and  unbroken,  and  will  be  accompanied  bjf  the 
corres|K>nding  plates  or  other  appropriate  illustrations. 
Facility  of  reference  will  be  obtain4^  without  fettering 
the  work  by  a  continued  alphabetical  arrangement.  A 
subscriber  may  omit  particular  volumes  or  sets  of  vol- 
umes, without  disintegrating  his  aerica.  Thus  each  pur- 
chaser may  form  fVom  the  "Cabimkt"  a  Cyclopedia,  more 
or  less  comprehensive,  as  may  suit  hie  means,  taste,  or 
profession.  If  a  subscriber  desire  to  discontinue  the  work 
at  any  stage  of  its  publication,  the  volumes  which  he 
may  have  received  will  not  lose  their  value  by  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  work,  since  they  will  always  either 
be  complete  in  themselves,  or  may  be  made  so  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

The  purchasers  will  never  find  their  property  in  this 
work  desin^ed  by  the  publication  of  a  second  edition. 
The  arransement  is  such  that  particular  volumes  may 
be  re*editea  or  re-written  without  disturbing  tlie  others. 
The  '*CABiimCTCLOPJCDiA"  will  thus  be  w  a  state  of 
continual  renovation,  keeping  pace  with  the  never-eeas- 
ing  improvements  in  knowledge,  drawing  within  its 
circle  from  year  to  year  whatever  is  new,  and  casting  off 
whatever  is  obsolete,  so  as  lo  form  a  constantly  modern- 
iKed  Cyclopaedia.  Buch  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  which 
the  proprietors  have  to  oiler  to  the  public,  and  which  they 
pledge  themselves  to  realiw. 

Treatises  on  subjects  which  are  technical  and  prolbe- 
sional  will  be  adapted,  not  so  much  to  those  who  desire 
to  attain  a  practical  proficiency,  as  to  those  who  seek 
that  portion  of  information  respecting  such  matters  which 
is  generally  expected  from  well-educated  persons.  An 
interest  will  be  imparted  to  what  is  abstract  by  copious 
illustrations,  and  the  sciences  will  be  rendered  attractive, 
by  treating  them  with  ref(»enos  to  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects and  occurrences. 

The  unwieldly  bulk  of  Encyclopedias,  not  less  than 
the  abstruse  discussions  which  they  contain,  has  hitherto 
consigned  them  to  the  library,  as  works  of  only  occasional 
reference.  The  present  work,  fVom  its  portable  form  and 
p«)pular  style,  will  claim  a  place  in  the  drawing-room  and 
the  boudoir.  Forming  in  itself  a  CompUtt  JAirary,  af- 
fording an  extensive  and  infinitely  varied  store  of  in- 
struction and  amusement,  presenting  just  so  much  on 
every  subject  as  those  not  professionally  engaged  in  it 
require,  convenient  in  size,  attractive  in  form,  elegant  in 
illustrations,  and  most  moderate  in  expense,  the  "Ckviukt 
Ctclopjedia"  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  an  object  of  para- 
mount interest  in  every  family. 

To  the  heads  of  schools  and  all  places  of  poblic  educa- 
tion the  proprietors  trust  that  this  work  will  particularly 
recommend  itself 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  will 
be  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  '*  CABiiisTCYCLOPJEmA" 
which  can  have  the  most  remote  tendency  to  olfend  public 
or  private  morals.  To  enforce  the  cultivation  of  religion 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  should  be  a  principal  object 
with  all  who  undertake  to  Inform  the  public  mind;  but 

Iwith  the  views  just  explained,  the  condoetor  of  this  work 
feels  these  considerations  more  especially  pressed  upon 
his  attention.  Parents  and  guardians  may,  therefore, 
rest  assured  that  they  will  never  find  it  necessary  to  place 
a  volome  of  the  "  Cabisst  **  beyond  the  reach  of  their  chil- 
dren or  pupils. 


Coranox&ABiJB  progress  having  been  made  in  this 
work,  the  publiahen  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  advantages  fanr  which  it  is  diedn- 
guished  from  other  similar  montoly  publications. 

Tt  ifl  Tint  inlAn«1tt/l  «1\a*  *kAr*oKinaftl'«rAlyvnaMluB  i 


i),«ll 


interest  which  may  present  itself  from  time  to  time 
can  claim  a  place.    Its  subjects  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  divisipns  of  literature,  science,  and 
art    Each  division  is  distinctly  traced  out,  and  will 
consist  of  a  determinate  number  of  volumes.    Al- 
though the  precise  extent  of  the  work  cannot  be  fixed  I 
with  certainly,  yet  there  is  a  limit  U'hich  will  not  be  { 
exceeded ;  and  the  subscribers  may  look  forward  to  | 
the  possession,  wiUiin  a  reasonable  tune,  of  a  complete 
library  of  instruction,  amusement,  and  general  refer- 
ence,  in  the  regular  form  of  a  popular  Uydoprndia. 

The  several  classes  of  the  work  are— 1.  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY;  8,  The  USEFUL  and  FINE  ARTS; 
3,  NATURAL  HISTORY;  4.  GEOGRAPHY;  5, 
POUTICS  and  MORALS;  6,  GENERAL  LITE- 
RATURE and  CRITICISM ;  7,  HISTORY ;  6,  BI- 
OGRAPHY. 

In  the  above  ahstrase  and  technical  departments 
of  knowledge,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey 
to  the  reader  a  general  acquaintance  with  these  sub- 
jects, by  the  use  of  plain  ahd  fiimihar  language,  ap- 
propriate and  well-executed  engravings,  and  copious 
examples  and  illustrations,  taken  fipom  otgects  and 
events  with  which  every  one  is  aeouainied. 

The  proprietor*  formerly  pledged  themselves  that 
no  exertion  should  be  sparaa  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  most  distinguished  talent  of  the  age.  They  trust 
that  they  have  redeemed  that  pledge.  Among  the 
voltmies  already  published  in  the  literary  department, 
no  less  than  four  have  been  the  production  of  men 
who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  talent,— Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  sci- 
entific department,  a  work  has  been  prodaced  from 
the  pen  oi  Mr.Herschel,  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  highest  living[  authority  on  subjects  of  ^neral 
philosophy,  to  contom  **  the  noblest  observations  on 
the  value  of  knowledge  which  have  been  made  since 
Bacon,"  and  to  be  **  the  finest  work  of  philosophical 
genius  which  this  age  has  seen.*' 

ThefciUomng  U  a  tdeetion  front  (hnUAof  Contributors. 

The   Right   Honorable   Sir  JAMES   MACKIN- 
TOSH, M.  P. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
Sir  WAXTER  SCOTT,  Bart 
JOHN  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL, 

T^dI^AS  MOORE,  Esq. 

J.  E  BIOT,  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate. 

The  Boron  CHARLES  DUHN,  Member  of  the 

Royal  Institute  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
T.  R  MACAULEY,  Esq.  M.  P. 
DAVID  BREWSTER,  LLd. 
J.  C.  L.  SISMONDI.  of  Geneva. 
Capt.  HENRY  KATER,  Vice  President  of  the 

Royal  Societ}'. 
The  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  M.  P. 
&  T.  COLERIDGE,  Esq. 
JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  Eia. 
The  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  COURTENAY,  M.  P. 
J.  J.  BERZELIUS,  of  Stockholm,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac. 
The  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG. 
T.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.  PjoC  of  Painting,  R.  A. 
Rev.  C.  THIRLWALL,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
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TOIiUMKB  WtmLHOMESU 

LIIi— HISTORTojrSCXyrLAND.   BySnWALTnt 

Scott. 
in.  VI.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Bv  Six  Jams 

AffAGKiNTOBH.    In  8  Vob.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
IV.— OUTUNES  OF  mSl\)RY. 
v.— HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLAND&  By  T.  C 

Grattait,  Esq. 
VIL  VIII.  XII.— mSPTORY  OF  FRANCE.   By  Etm 

EvASB  Crowv.    In  3  Vols.- 
[X— MECHANICS.     By  Caft.  Katui   and  Dr. 

Laronuu 
8L— A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  tiie  Ofr 

JECTS,  ADVANTAGES,  and  PLEASURES  of 

THE  STUDY  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    In 

1  Vot.    By  J.  F.  W.  HxRBCHBL,  Em. 
KL— BIOGRAPHY     of    EMINENT     BRITISH 

STATESMEN. 
KIIL— HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS.  By 

Dr.  Lardncr. 
UV— HISTORY  OF  TBE  PROGRESS  and  PRE- 

SENT  SITUATION  of  the  SILK  MANUFAC» 

TURE. 
(V.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICa 

By  J.  C.  L.  SiaMONDi. 
IVI.  XVII.  XVm.— HISPPORT   OF   MARITIME 

and  INLAND  DISCOVERY.    InSvola. 


jroLjmmB  m  hoobdiatb  prsipara- 

TIOV. 

HSBOKY  OF  ENGLAND.    Vol.  HI. 
HSTORY  ow  THE  PROGRESS  and  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  THE  IRON  MANUFACTURE. 
JVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS.   In 

1  Vol    By  H.  RoscoE,  Em. 
The  HIOTCOtY  of  the  WESTERN  WORLD.   In 
Vols.    VoL  I.  The  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER. 
ICA. 

Two  Tolumefl  of  this  work,  neariy  ready,  will 

oomplete  the  History  of  tlie  United.States  to  the 

presant  tima.    The  two  remaining  volumes  wiU 

be  devoted  lo  South  America  and  me  West  India 

Islands. 

i  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  to  the  UNION.   In  2 

Vols.    By  T.  Moore,  Esq. 

.  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  the  USEFUL 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES.    By  the  Baron 


**  BOOKS  TB4T  TOV  KIT  CIEKT  T»  tBIBI,  insn' 

RiAfiat  18  tovR  RAM,  A»  nt  BORmmm 

ALI..  A  KAN  Wilt  OrrMI  U»t  AT  BBL  i»  I 
TKHFTSD  TO  OO  OK,  WEOr  IK  WOW  li«  E 
FRIOBTSinCS   AT   BOOKS  Of   A  Uftm  Sttttl. 

KORB  BRDOm  AprtARASCr'*— Df.  Ah"» 

*'We  adviiedly  call  tte  Cshiset  C]ft{iiH>>}f* 
ondertaking,  becsuie  w«  ooonder.ttei  it  iudai 
the  tone  and  habits  sf  thoutit  of  wbit  if  bmr; 
phrase, '  the  reading  pabHc,^il  wl!l  te,  if  wis*? 
in  the  spirit  of  iu  prt^eetios  tsd  eooMMsats' 
the  most  inraluable  pradaotionsofBiodaBliWP' 

**  But  theee  sdvaBtsgsi.  eminent  at  t^^"^ 
are,  are  not  the  sols  nor  the  ctaicrntsssaiSQ 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  Neither  ii  it  on  (b^ 
cheapness  of  the  paUicatiQn,  nor  the  Metal  nlqaa 
—If  we  may  so  speak-H>r  in  wvenl  ««hB«9* 
rest  oar  prediction  of  its  inHoeaee  as  tkmis 
iof  of  the  pissent,  and  on  the  fitenisictf  ik«» 
erstion-^ut  oa  the  pronuse.  amoasiiag  ■hMi  &>' 
certainty,  of  the  gnat  aseeUeace  of  in  eMcai»  ^' 
titadeof  peiBonseoiineat  in  titecaton  udsnai' 
United  Kjnfdom  srs  employed  is  tUi  ob^b^* 
iadsed.  no  others  sboald  be  employed  in  it;  fsax- 
that  the  profound  and  practimd  miter  aimii^-i 
fUrnidiing  a '  popalar  compssdiusi.'  j 

"  What  parent  or  fuaidias that  tbwtavr* 
list  of  its  contribatora  bat  mitit  be  nifm  ^^ 
the  names  of  those  who  are  io  tbesBelMiiv' 
of  inteUeotaal  and  moral  ezeeHeacer-uni"^ 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  appears  well  id»pri>^- 
pose  it  is  proposed  to  (hUU-thst  of  nn^^fr. 
pubUcations,  embracing  the  whole  rtHt"^'; 
and  science,  in  a  popular  and  P"^*  ""i.^ 
ezeelleBoe  of  the  execntion  isgosiantislif  "Jf* 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  wiiters.  nei>^ 
employed  in  this  ambitteasBndeftikngtfVT* 
of  the  most  eminent  nmn  of  the  preieBt  m.  ■■» 

"  The  QFciopedia,  vrhen  complete,  wiB  fssi^ 
work  of  referents,  as  well  ss  a  molt  enteitioaiv 
stractive  library.  ItisanssKstislpciidiiea^, 
of  it,  thst  It  should  be  dear  and  tmOif^^^ 
that  aa  attempt  should  svsrywfaeis  k  «« "^ 
aoearate  inlbrmatioa  with  aa  sffeeilitesn'* 
veying  it.  It  is  an  espsrisaent  to  tiybtssie 
may  ha  taught  with  little  erabhed  or  wbwf^ 
and  how  Ihr  the  philosophical  and  poi^>>j*^ 


histoiy  may  hs  preserved  in  its  moss  ^f^^'VZs 
possesses  also  thsnaost  indispensaUeaftfw?; 


of  a  work  iatended  for  general  iL.^ ^. . 

BOBS.  Whatever  the  plan  might  be.  U«i»«<f;, 
the  grand  diffienlty  of  Dr.  Laidner  »sf » ■»' ' 
of  writers  in  its  exseution.  whose  cb«isd(r«'7. 
forded  the  most  probable  hope  that  tta^  <^Jtv 
task  of  which  the  psculisrity,  the  BORltr.t^':^ 
prevalent  relish  for  such  wriUngs  gi«*<^frT^ 
ficulty.    We  do  not  believe,  that  is  tbe  W  « (f^ 


and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
.  HISTORY  OF  thk  MOORS.   In  3  Vols.    B)^Rob- 
ERT  SoumxY  Esq 

IVES  OF  tniwaST  EMINENT  LITERARY 
MEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  In  8  Vols.  By  Scott, 
Southet,  Moou,  Macsinto8h,  Montgomkey, 
Cu.vNiNoiiAji,  and  all  the  principal  Literary  and 
Scientific  Contributors  to  the  Cyclopeadia. 

TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.    By  J.  F.  W. 
Heesciiku  Esq. 

EOGRAPHY.  In  4  Vols.  By  W.  Coolet.  Esq. 
author  of  the  "  Histoiy  of  Maritime  Discovery.'* 
IVES  OF  the  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  BWTISH 
NAVAL  COMMANDERS.  By  R.  SoirrHEr,  Esq, 
IVES  OF  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  BRIT^ 
MILITARY  COMMANDER&  BytheRev.G.R 
Gleig.  

TREATISE  ow  OFTICa    By  Datid  Buw- 
ffnuL 

HE  UISrrORY  OF  GREECE.  In  3  Vols.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Thirlwall. 

IVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  ARTISTR  By 
W.  Y.  Otlet,  Esi^  and  T.  pHiujpa,  R  A.  ftiofessor 
of  PsintiiMr  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
TREATTOE  on  ELEfcTRlCfTY  and  MAGNET- 
ISM.  By  M.  BioT,  Member  of  the  Ffoach  Insti- 
tute. 


Charles  Dupin,  Member  of  the  Institate  of  Fnnce  I  tors,  there  is  one  name  of  which  ihi  eiigH^^ 

the  public  wouht  desire  the  exclosion.  « 

"  In  science,  the  list  is  sot  less  proniaiir  J^-; 
of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  sad  rafA^f' 
Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society,  sre  oosuiw".^ 
treatise  on  astronomy,  by  Herscbel;  oM^iA^.. 
ter;  and  on  mechanics,  by  Lardaer;  Mn^rU 
mended  by  the  sub^ts  and  the  wiiim-  A>^ 
Prelaie.  of  the  firM  rank  in  science,  bu  b»^, 
noble  subE)eet  which  happily  cooiUbm  pl^. 
religion.  Twelve  of  the  most  disUs|si«|lJ|f;^ 
of  Uie  age.  Fellows  of  the  Linncan  sad  Zcxw". 
cietles,  are  preparing  a  course  of  aatoral  fa>*^  ^ 
not  leas  eminent  in  hterstuie  and  science,  vm"^ 
is  not  needful  yet  to  mention,  have  ahovo  sfBp^ 
annbition  to  take  a  placs  among  such  feBos4i»!^ 

yvsiw. 

'*  The  topics,  ss  may  be  sunpoaed,  ticbotb  j^~' 
selected  and  treated  with  ability.   To  fn^ 
and  as  part  of  a  fomily  Ubraiy.  the  volsises  i^ 
lished  posMM  grsat  reeomsMndationa.  For  uk  \^ . 
beauties  of  good  printing  and  paper  they  neni  eq^ 
Boendation."— BsiL  Amtrican.  ,^^. 

'*Tbe  uniform  neatness  of  thsm  ^i^fm^zie 
moderate  pries,  and^  ths  qaaatity  of  i"^  .' 
they  oontain.  drawn  fkom  the  heat  sad  ■<«  >•*;.« 
souitss,  have  given  them  deserved  oiU^'^^tSw. 
who  dssires  to  possess  saeh 
add  then 


a  moment  to  i 


r 


them  to  his  lihrsry. 
**  This  excellent  work  continoss  to  ■•o***A,i 
favor,  and  to  receive  Acsh  accesrions  of  ftn**^"" 
of  oaatfihvlonk**' 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOP JCDIA. 


■  TBS  MUTT  WOKKS  WHICH  BAVB  BBIll  I^TSLT  PVB- 
SHKO  IX  IMITATION,  OK  ON  THE  PLAN  AOUPTEO  BT  TOB 

icimr  poR  TB8  DiPPOMoii  or  oflsroL  knowlsdob,  dr. 

wROMBR*8  CTCLOPAOIA  »  BT  MOCB  THB  KOBT  VA|<VA* 
<B,   AMD   THB    MOST    RBCOMMBBPBD  BT  DIBTIHODIBaBD 

18I8TAMCB,  acuumnc  and  utbrart.'* 

Edinburgh  Rnitw, 


9TOBT  OF  BNOIiAHD*  By  Blr  Jftmes 
CacUatOBli*  Jm  6  ToU*  Two  Tdls*  p«b- 
sbed* 

In  the  first  voluone  of  Sir  Jtmefl  MmckiDtOfh^s  Bm- 
of  BnglcDd,  we  find  enough  to  warrant  the  antici- 
ona  of  the  public,  that  a  calm  and  luninous  philoao- 
will  diffuie  itaelf  oyer  the  long  nArrRliv«  of  our  But- 
Utalory.^—EHnkurgk  Rnim, 

In  this  volume  Sir  Jaipet  Macfctntoah  A1II7  deyelopw 
e  f^reat  powers,  for  the  pomenion  of  which  the  pubiie 
i  lonip  ^iven  bim  credit.  'Hie  rsault  is  the  ablest  com* 
tary  that  his  yet  appeared  in  our  lanraafe  opon  sobm 
ke  most  important  drcaBntamceaof  BngUth  Ulstory.*' 

VlTortby  in  the  metliod,  Btyle.  aad  relleetionB,  of  the 
ior'8  fai^h  reputation.  We  were  particularly  pleased 
I  his  high  vein  of  pbilosopbical  sentlmeBt,  and  his 
sional  survey  of  couteoiporaiy  annals.**— Ahiieaa/ 

sue. 

[f  talents  of  the  highest  order,  long  experience  in  po- 
s.  and  years  of  application  to  the  study  of  history 
the  collection  of  information,  can  command  superi* 
;  in  a  historian,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may,  without 
iiig  this  work,  be  said  to  have  produced  the  best  bis- 
of  this  country.  A  perusal  of  tbe  work  will  prove 
those  who  anticipated  a  superior  production,  have 
reckoned  in  vain  on  the  lUgo  quanficationa  of  the 
lor." — Courier. 

Dur  aatioipationB  of  this  volume  were  ceitaioly  very 
Iv  raised,  and  unlike  wicb  antieipations  m  general, 
nave  not  been  disappoiuted.  A  pbilosopbical  spirit, 
rvons  style,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subaect,  ac< 
ed  by  considerable  research  Into  tbe  works  of  pre* 
iig  chroniclers  and  bistoriane,  eminently  distinguish 
popular  abridgfDent,  and  cannot  Ibil  to  reoommead  it 
ni  versa!  auHrobation.  In  continuing  his  work  as  be 
>c>j;un,  Sir  James  NaekintOBb  will  confer  a  great  bene- 
1  bis  country."— ZirnA  lAt  OcxtUe. 

)f  its  general  merits,  and  its  permaoeDt  value,  it  is 
>Miblc  to  speak,  without  the  hintbest  commendation, 
after  a  caroAil  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  two  vol- 
a  which  have  been  published,  we  are  enabled  to  de- 
J  that,  so  fkr,  Bir  James  Mackintoidi  has  performed 
duty  to  which  be  was  asaiffned,  with  all  the  ability 

was  Co  be  expected  from  bis  great  previous  attain- 
ts, his  laborious  industry  in  investigation,  his  excel* 

Judgment,  his  superior  talents,  and  bis  honorable 
ciplcs.'* — Inquirer.  . 

We  sball  ivobably  extract  the  whole  of  bis  view  of 
eformation,  merely  to  show  bow  that  important  topic 
been  handled  by  so  able  and  philoeophical  a  writer, 
^ssiiig  Protestantism.— Ahtitfaa/  Oatetie. 

The  talents  of  Bir  James  Mackintosh  an  ao  Justly  and 
ly  respected,  that  a  strong  interest  is  neeessaril^  ex- 
I  with  regard  to  any  work  which  aucb  a  distinguisbed 
er  may  think  flt  to  undertake.  In  tiiepraaent  instance, 
n  nil  others,  our  expectationB  are  luUy  gratified."-^ 
ri«m«a'«  Mag^xin». 

rhe  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Bncland,  form- 
the  sixth  of  Carey  lb  Lea's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  has 
sent  abroad,  and  entirely  sustains  the  reputation  of 
tredecessors.  The  various  factions  and  dissensions, 
mportant  trials  and  battles,  which  render  this  period 
mspicuous  in  the  page  of  history,  are  all  related  with 
t  clearness  and  masterly  power.*'— Boslea  jymvMer. 


lOHAPHT  OF  BRITIiH  iTATBSXlSirf 
I Atsdnlag  thiB  I<iT»B  of  Sir  ThnwAmm  Miwey 
Btrdlxial  IVolaeyy  ArelxIrtJthop  Crwunerf 
nd.  I«ord  Biurlciglu 

A.  very  deligbtfat  volume,  and  on  •  subtoct  likely  to 
ease  in  interest  as  it  proceeds.  *  *  *  Yfe  cordially 
mend  the  work  both  for  its  design  and  execution.*'- 
i.  lAt.  Ouzette. 


HI8TORT  OF  SCOTIiAJm.   By  Sir  Wattm 
•mm.   Im  »▼«!•> 

'*  Ttae  History  of  Seotland,  by  Sir  Waller  Beott,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  will  be,  if  possible,  more  exten- 
sively read,  than  tbe  most  popular  work  of  fktion,  by  the 
same  prolific  antbor,  and  for  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  tbe  brHllant  coloring  of  tbe  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  by-gone  manners,  and  all  ttw  gracefol  foeility  of 
style  and  picturesqneneas  of  description  of  bis  other 
charming  romances,  witb  a  minute  fidelity  to  tbe  fbcts 
of  history,  and  a  searching  acmtinv  into  their  autbenti- 
eity  and  relative  value,  wbicb  might  put  to  tlie  bluA 
Mr.  Humft  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  Is  the 
magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to 
touch  the  simplest  incident  of  every  day  life,  and  it  starts 
up  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  seene  of  romance ; 
and  yet  sucb  is  bis  fidelity  t»  the  t«xt  of  natnre,  that  the 
knights,  and  serfii,  and  collared  fools  witb  wbooi  bis  in- 
ventive genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
by  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  foncy,  but  as  real  fleih  and 
blood  existences,  witb  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  erron 
of  coomon-plaoe  humanity."— X.M.  OaxUte. 


HiSTORT  OF  wnAxcm*  v» 

Crow««    Ju  3  volf t 


Myv  KvitftB 


HX8TORT  OF  FRANCBi  from  U&e  XUstonv- 
tlon  of  U10  BowtooiBj^  to  ih»  Reirolatloit 
of  1830*  By  T*  B»  ]Katf>nl»y»  K««*  M*  P« 
Neariy  retUly* 

**  Tbe  style  is  concise  and  clear ;  aad  events  ara  sum- 
Bied  up  witb  aaiicb  vigor  aad  angiaalitir.**— Lii.  Oatstts, 

"  His  history  of  Franco  is  worthy  to  figure  with  tbe 
works  of  bis  associates,  tbe  best  of  tiieir  day,  Scott  and 
Mackintosh."— ^0B(A/y  Mag. 

**  For  aueb  a  taak  Mr.  Crowe  is  eninentty  qualified. 
At  a  glance,  as  it  were,  his  eye  takes  in  the  theatre  of 
centuries.  His  style  is  neat,  clear,  and  ]»thy;  and  his 
power  of  eondensation  enables  bim  to  aay  much,  and 
eQbctively,  in  a  few  words,  to  present  a  distiitct  pnd 
perfect  picture  in  a  narrowly  eireumscribed  space."— La 
Belle  JUeemitUe, 

"  The  style  is  neat  aad  coDdenied :  the  thougbta  and 
oondusions  sound  and  just.  The  necessary  conciseness 
of  the  narrative  is  unaccompanied  by  any  baldness ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  it  is  spirited  and  engaging.'*— JIaft.  JSmsri- 
can. 

"  To  compress  the  history  of  a  great  nation,  during  a 
period  of  tbirlecn  hundred  years,  into  three  volumes,  and 
to  preserve  sulAcient  distinctness  as  well  as  interest  in 
the  narrative,  to  enable  and  induce  tbe  reader  to  possess 
himself  ciearlv  of  all  tlie  leading  incidents,  is  a  task  by 
no  means  easily  executed.  It  has.  nevertlieless,  been  well 
accomptisbed  in  this  instance.**— JV.  Y.  Ameriemi. 

"  Written  with  spirit  and  taste."— tTl  &  GcxttU. 

"Conld  we  but  persuitde  our  young  ft-iends  to  give 
these  volames  a  careful  perusal,  we  should  feel  assured 
of  their  grateful  aeknowledgioenu  of  profit  and  pleas- 
ure."—JVT  Y.  Mirror. 

"  At  once  coocise  and  eatextaining.**— Stia/dsy  JhU- 
letin. 


THIS  HISTORY  OF  THB  NBTKBRXiAinOSy 
to  tlie  Battle  of  lYsitcrloo*   By  T«  €•  Gr*t^ 


"  It  is  but  juatioe  to  Mr.  Orattan  to  fay  that  be  has 
e^ncuted  bis  laborious  task  with  much  industry  and  pro- 
portionate  effect.  Undisfigured  by  pompous  nothingness, 
and  without  any  of  the  aflbctation  of  pbiloeophical  pro- 
fondity,  bis  style  is  aimpie,  light,  and  ftesb— perspicuous, 
aipoetb,  and  barmoaious."— I0  Belle  MeemUse. 

"  Never  did  work  appear  at  a  more  fortunate  period. 
Hie  volQme  before  us  is  a  compressed  but  dear  aad  im- 
partial nacrative.**— Lit.  Gas. 

**  A  long  residence  in  tbe  eountrr,  and  a  ready  aoeesa  to 
libraries  and  archivM,  have  i^rnifllMd  Mr.  Grattan  witb 
materials  which  be  baa  arranged  witb  skill,  and  out  of 
wbioh  he  baa  produced  a  laaat  inleiestiBg  volume.'*— 
Oent.  Mag. 


I.ABBNEB'8 

CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


It  II  KOT  UAMt  TO  WKVUm  A.  OOKS    rO»    80OB  A  irrATB 

OP  THiiras  (tbx  dbcumhw  tastb  roE  «cibiics:)  bqt 

TUB  MO«r  OBTIOOi  mUlSM'  U  TO  PftOTXDB  THE  K90- 
CATBD  CL*.MBt  WITH  A  SCKUS  Of  VfORn  OK  »0«II^» 

AND  raAcncAL  ecinrcB,  pubbd  FmoK  katbbmatioal 

STMBOU  AKB  TKCBHICAI.  TSRIO,  WUTTBll  III  BlUTLM 
AMD  rSSfFICOOOfl  LAROOAaB,  AMD  IlrLDaTRATBD  BT  FACT8 
AKD  BXrEBIMSim,  WBiCR  AEB  UTBL  TO  TSB  CAfACITT 

or  OBBiNAKT  MiMBB.**— Q«aruWy  Rnino, 


PR]BI.IBnKART  DISOOITRS'E  OIBL  TUB  OB- 
JBOTSy  ADTANTAGBS,  AHD  FLBAfi* 
VBJfiS  OF  THS  8T17I1T  OF  NATUBAI* 
PHII^OSOPHT.  Br  J*  T*  Vr«  Hersobel, 
A*  M«  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Ooltoffey 
Caa&lirldgo* 

*'  Without  disMraginf  ariy  otber  of  tbe  mvnj  interest- 
ing BBd  iMtrueure  volumes  iwued  in  the  fbnn  of  cabinet 
and  (kmily  libraries,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  place 
at  the  l»ead  of  the  list,  for  eitent  and  yarietj  of  condensed 
information.  Mr.  Herchel's  discourse  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy in  Dr.  Lardoer*s  Cycl(^Media."~CArutiaH  Obfnvr. 

«*The  finest  wmfc  -of  philosoptaicsl  genioi  which  this 
age  has  seen.**— JlfsdW«ts»ik't  KngUmd. 

"  By  far  the  most  delightful  book  to  which  the  ezittiBg 
competition  between  literary  rivals  of  p;reBt  talent  and 
enterprise  has  given  tiM."^MMtkiy  Rntgw. 

•'  Mr.  Herschers  deligbtOtl  volume.  *  •  •  We  find 
scattered  through  the  work  instances  of  vivid  and  happy 
illustration,  where  the  flincy  is  usefully  called  into  action, 
so  as  Bometinnes  to  remind  us  of  the  splendid  pictures 
which  crowd  upon  us  in  the  style  of  Bacoii."->QiMirtsrly 
Rewiew. 

"It  is  the  most  exciting  volume  of  the  kihd  sre  ever 
met  with.*"— .MnUA/y  Magazine. 

'*  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  delightAil  books  we 
have  ever  perused.**— {7.  8.  Jovmal. 


CABIHET  OF 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

BTT.F.OOBBOI. 


I.  II.  HISPTORY  OF  THi  SPANISH  IH8OTISZ 
prior  to  the  year  IdSO. 

To  be  soMsedei  by 

m.  IV.  V.  HICTORY  or  ANAHUACotHEf^ 
frnm  its  diicoTery  to  tke  preseot  am.  h  c 
VI.  VIL  HISTORY  op  PERU.  InSiok 
Vm.  DL  HISTORY  op  BRAZIL  hiv^^ 


A  TRBATISB  OH  KECHAKICS.  Bj  Copt. 
ILater^  stnd  the  Rev*  Dlonyslvs  I«ardner« 
Witia  nnaaerons  9iMkgrm,yrinjgth 

"A  work  which  contains  an  unconunon  amount  of 
upeful  information,  exhibited  in  a  plain  and  very  intelli- 
gible form."— Ofsutcd"*  ,Wat.  Pkitosopkif. 

"  This  volume  has  been  lately  published  in  BnslBnd,  as 
a  part  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyolopodia,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  unsolicited  approbation  of  the  moet  eminent 
men  of  science,  and  the  most  discriminating  Journals  and 
reviews,  in  the  British  metropolis.— It  is  written  in  a 
popular  and  intelligible  style,  entirely  fVee  firom  mathe- 
matical  symbols,  and  disencumbered  as  Aur  as  possible  of 
technical  phraaes.'*- Aotlra  TravtlUr. 

"  Admirable  in  development  and  clear  in  principles,  and 
especially  feUdtous  in  illustration  fVom  flimiliar  sub- 
jects."—JIfmcJUy  Mag. 

"  Though  replete  with  philosophical  information  of  the 
highest  order  in  mechanics,  adapted  to  ordinary  capaci- 
ties in  a  way  to  render  it  at  once  intelligible  and  popu- 
lar."-Zjt.  QaietU. 

"  A  work  of  great  merit,  full  of  valuable  information, 
not  only  to  the  practical  mechanic,  but  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence."- JV.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


A  TRIEATISB  09  HTBR0STATI08  Aim 
PlSKUJIIATICll*  By  the  Re'r*  Dw  Iiordiisr* 
'With  munerovs  engravings* 

"  It  fully  sustains  the  fhvorable  opinion  we  have  already 
expressed  as  to  this  valuable  compendium  of  modern  sei- 
encc.'*— JUl.  OateUe. 

"  Dr.  Lardner  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  fbmiliar  Acts  which  illustrate  the  principles  of 
scieaee."— JMra^y  Magexine. 

"It  is  written  with  a  Aill  knowledge  of  the  suljeet, 

and  in  a  popular  style,  abounding  in  praetioal  iUostra- 

--"■  ^*'^***  abstruse  operations  of  these  imporant  sci- 
encei.*'—  fj,  3,  Journal. 


Unscr  this  comprebeanve  tide,  it  ■  ^?- 
publiBh  a  General  Bistoiy  of  Aneika, a.- 
parts  making  together  a  continnoui  wbd'  ;- 
having  ao  integral  form,  adapted  fcraejiv^ 
tion.  Each  portion  will  be  bnogoi  iy 
period  at  which  it  ahall  be  wntteo,  tnd «: 
a  popular  description  of  the  geolocy.ciiBa:^- 
ductjons,  and  the  civil  Ustoiy  of  ms  ee«}irrt 
it  relates. 

No  work  of  this  general  natoie  hu  b«  ■'■ 
In  the  English  language.  The  woik  of  Dr : 
is  rather  a  philosophical  essay  00  Amrj^ 
than  an  historical  narrative ;  and  thoc^t 
desired  to  emlvace  the  wbde  of  tb 
contment,  it  remains  nnfinished.  It sj^' 
with  a  bias  un&vorabls  to  America  ik  ■> 
tions,  is  incorrect  in  many  imporiait  |arA«4 
is  too  much  ahatractod  for  popolar  w- 

This  void  in  literature  mishi  hive  m 
filled  by  the  writeis  of  Sptffi.  F^  ' 
England,  but  has  been  supplied  for  L^ 
measure,  by  an  Italian,  the  CavslierCic- 
whose  meritorioos  labor  much  uk  siU  ^  - 
the  ptiqwsed  enterprise. 

The  volumes  herewith  preaenied.w*' 
introductory  to  the  whole  woik,  aw"^'; 
die  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  tow  P^ 
of  America.    In  the  prosecutioa  of^- 
existing  fmlitical  divisions  will  *«  P^  ., 
nected  with  former  ones,  by  V^V^'^L. 
where  due  regard  for  unity  do*  » ^ 
chronological  order  will  be  V*^^^^: 
next  succeeding  part  of  the  woifc  w*  ■-/ 
preparalion,  will  contain  the  hiBtoryct  ^ 
Mexico t  including  its  anci«it  vmi»>^\ 
its  aubjueation,  and  the  policy  of  la  «wi'   ^ 
late  revolutions,  and  of  lis  prewfflJ  «»*;  1 
In  the  same  mannerfsvill  be  tre«edC«iw 
Pdhi,  Chili,  Bolivia,  Ihe  United  Pw^jwf;  1 
Brazil  and  Colombia.  Due  attention  wli-^  | 
to  the  independent  Indian  nation*  of  »-\ 

The  history  of  the  remainder  of  4^  «^  ^ 
be  embraced  by  the  following  di«»J»7 ,  \ 
a  Briiiah ;  a  Spanish ;  4.  French;  &  Dw* .  I 

America;  and?,  the  United  Saw  «»'* 
encies.  In  treating  the  hat  diTisoo.B^  , 
uoie  wUl  be  appropriated  to  eacb  Suie  «^:.  | 
the  history  of  which  may  i*q"««j!'*fl,w,  1 
qfOui  UmtedSuaet**  will  be  confiiwiw*  1 
the  Revolution  and  the  operaliow  of  »e  f 

emmenti  j  aT  •- 

A  survey  having  been  thni  ^  «  .  , 
Western  HemispherB,  the  coodudiDr^  ^ 
oentain  flie  history  of  the  Indian  i«f«  pJ 
those  of  the  nortj&em  part  of  *«  <^!l:. 
cridcal  examination  of  the  iheonw'**^ 
original  peopling  (^AmeiM^       .  ^,^J 
T^yWral^Ue  of  Uie.woA  »^    ' 


^ 


prehenuve  to  include  a  biograpoj  »  r », 
Americans,  and  oth«is  «miieci8d  wn« 
history;  and  should  the  pobhc  «PrV  .i 
•*  An  American  Biography-  fony^  " 
under  it,  in  a  cheap  and  popolsr  fcra- 


i»i«i 


CABINET  UBRAR Y. 


No.  1.— NARRATIVE  OP  THE-  LATE 
WAR  IN  GERMANY  AND  PRANCE. 
By  the  MA&*4VBai  ov  Lohdondbb&t.  With 
a  Map. 

No.  2 JOURNAL  or  a  NATURALIST, 

with  plates. 

No.  3.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY  or  SIR  WAL- 
TER SCOTT.    With  a  portrait 

No.  4.— MEMOIRS  or  SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEGff.  By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thokson.  With  a 
portrait. 

No.  5. — LIFE  or  BEUSARIUa  By  Lord 
Maboit. 

No.  6.— MILITARY  MEMOIRS  or  tm 
DUKE  or  WELLINGTON.  By  Capt. 
MoTUB  Shbrmb.    With  a  portrait 

No.  7.— LETTERS  to  jl  YOUNG  NATU- 
RAUST  OM  THi;  STUDY  or  NATURE 
AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  J.  L. 
Drummond,  M.  D.  With  numerous  en- 
gravings. 


IN  PBXPAAATIOS. 


GLEANINGS  in  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
beinor  a  Companion  to  the  Journal  of  a  NaU 
uralist 

'*Tbe  Cabinet  Library  bids  Air  to  be  a  eeries  of  great 
value,  and  is  reeonmended  to  public  and  private  librariee, 
te  profeaaional  nwa,  and  miaeelianooua  readers  ^eneraUy. 
It  is  beauiifttily  printed,  and  furnisbed  at  a  price  which 
will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society.^— 
American  TVaviUr. 

"  The  aeries  of  instmctiTe,  and,  in  their  original  (brni, 
expensive  works,  which  iliese  enterprising  publishers  are 
now  issuing  under  the  title  of  the  '^Cabinet  Library.^ 
is  a  fountain  of  useful,  and  almost  universal  knowledge ; 
ihe  advantages  of  which,  in  forming  the  opinions,  tastes 
and  manners  of  that  portion  of  society,  to  whieh  this 
varied  information  is  yet  new,  cMDOt  be  too  highly 
estimated."— JVbtMnoi  Journal. 

"  Messrs.  Carey  and  Lea  have  comroenood  a  series  of 
publications  under  the  above  tide,  which  are  to  appear 
monthly,  and  which  seem  likely,  from  the  specimen  Mfbre 
us.  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  popularity^  and  to  allbrd 
a  mass  of  various  information  and  rich  entertainment, 
at  once  eminently  useful  and  strongly  attractive.  The 
m<}chajiical  execution  is  fine,  the  psper  and  typography 
eicellent."— JVluAei^  Banntr, 


and  nu»e  parUcolarly  of  o«r  cooatiy  mdam.  It  will 
induce  them,  we  are  sore,  to  examine  more  closely  than 
they  have  been  aceustoaed  to  do,  into  the  oliiiects  of  ani- 
mated Mtore,  and  aueh  ezaaiaation  will  psovo  one  of 
the  moat  innoosot,  and  the  laoat  satiaflutory  sourees  of 
gratification  and  amusement.  It  is  a  book  that  ought 
to  find  its  way  into  every  mral  drawing-room  in  the 
kingdom,  and  ode  that  amy  safely  be  placed  in  every 
lady*8  boudoir,  be  her  rank  and  station  in  life  what  they 
may.''— ^«rfsr/y  iZsefoD,  No.  LXXVIU. 

**We  think  that  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not 
be  dehghted  (we  are  certain  all  will  be  instructed)  by  the 

*  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.* "— JIfratiUy  Renin. 

**This  is  a  most  deligbtftil  book  on  the  most  delightful 
of  all  studies.  Wo  are  aoquainted  with  no  previous 
work   which  bears  any  ceeemManoe   to  thi^  except 

*  While's  History  of  Bribome,*  the  most  Aseinating  piece 
of  rural  writing  and  sound  English  philosophy  that  ever 
issued  from  the  prcsa."— jfOsntfasi. 

^  The  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  haa  pro- 
duced one  of  the  moat  charming  volumes  we  remember 
to  have  seen  for  a  long  time.**— JVev  MontMlw  Maga'Jne, 
June,  18S9. 

"  A  dehglitftii  voUirae— perhaps  the  most  so— nor  less 
instructive  and  amusing—given  to  Natural  History 
ainee  While's  Belbome."— £/aciw»0d*«  MagaxtM. 


**  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  being  the  second  num- 
ber of  Carey  and  Lea's  beautiful  edition  of  the  Cabinet 
Library,  is  the  best  treatise  on  sul^eets  connected  with 
this  train  of  thought,  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  pe- 
rused, and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  should  have 

^  .received  so  high  and  flattering  encomiums  fhim  the  Bog- 

LIFE  OF  PETRARCH.     By  Thomas  Moobe.  hi«h  pieca  generally,''-B<Meii  VrwulUr. 


** Furnishing  an  interesting  and  femiliar  account  of 
the  various  objects  of  animated  nature,  but  calculated 
to  aOord  both  instruction  and  eutertaiument."— JVImA- 
vUU  Banner. 

**  One  of  the  most  agreeable  works  of  its  kind  in  the 
language."— Gbwrisr  ds  la  LnUaiana. 

"  It  abounds  with  numeroos  and  eurioaa  facts,  pleas- 
ing illustrations  of  the  secret  operations  and  economy  of 
nature,  and  satisfkctory  displays  of  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness,  of  the  great  Creator.**— FAi/ad.  Mbum. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TRB  XOFIB  OF  SIR  V^AI^ 
TER  RAI^EGHf  'virlth  aoxne  AoomuU  of  tbe 
Period  tia  whJcb  Kt  lived*  By  BIRS*  A*  T* 
THOMSON*    UVUh.  «  Portrait* 

"  8ueh  is  the  outline  of  a  life,  which,  in  Mrs.  Thorn- 
fon'8  hands,  is  a  mine  of  interest;  fVom  the  first  nage  to 
ibf:  last  the  attention  is  roused  and  sustained,  and  while 
we  approve  the  manner,  we  still  more  applaud  the  spirit 
iu  which  it  is  executed."— /iUrftry  Oaiette. 


JOVBMAXs  OF 


A  lIATURAIiIffT* 
Plates* 


VriOk 


Plants,  trees,  and  stones  we  aofe ; 

Biida»  inaecta,  beaata,  and  rural  ihiAgs. 

I**W«  again  most  strongly  reeomafiend  this  little  nnpn- 
leadJDg  volume  to  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  nature. 


maraurss  of  zk^sdoitdrrry's 
marratxvb:  of  ths  IiAts  "war  ib 

GBRMANT  AHD  FRAJICB*    Witla  a  Map* 

"  No  history  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates  can  be 
correct  without  reflsrence  to  its  atatementa."— iixsrwrf 
Oassltc. 

'*The  events  detailed  in  this  volume  cannot  fhil  tft 
excite  an  intense  interest.*'— Z>»ftffM  Liitrarif  Ocz«Ue. 

*'  The  only  connected  and  well  authenticated  account 
we  have  of  the  spirit-stirring  scenes  which  preceded  thi 
flill  of  Napoleon.  It  introduces  ds  into  the  cabinets  am 
preaence  of  the  allied  roonarchs.  We  observe  the  secrgf 
policy  of  each  individual :  we  see  the  course  pursued  fcf 
the  wily  Deroadotte,  the  teroporiaing  Metternidi,  anfi 
the  ambitious  Alexander.  The  work  deserves  a  place  it 
every  historical  library.**— OVsAe. 

**  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appesranod  of  the  fin4 
volume  of  the  Cabinet  Library."  '*  The  author  had  siii* 
gular  (bcilities  for  obtaining  the  materials  of  his  woriL 
and  he  has  introdueed  oa  to  the  movemeata  and  measurol 
of  oibioets  which  have  hitherto  been  hidden  froin  thp 
worU."— .dai«rtcaa  TYavttler. 

"  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  of  all  tl 
publications  which  profess  to  detail  the  events  of  tl 
imporunt  campaigna,  terminating  with  that  which 
cured  the  capture  of  the  French  nietropolia.**— JVhi.  Jam 

*'  It  la  in  ihet  the  only  antbentic  account  of  the  mem^ 
raUa  evenla  to  which  it  reftra.**— JVhsAvUte  Bannar.       l^ 

**  The  work  deeervcs  a  plaoa  in  every  library.'*— PAi^ 
di^Ma  JOnm. 


1 


MISCELLANHOVa 


A  BDBliOm  OF  mmABTIAX  OABOT,  wUH 

a  RevieiAr  of  Uke  History  of  BEarltla&e  tHa» 

eovery*    Ill««tT»ted  by  Doevutteate  firoat 

tlie  RoIl«9  nowr  firrt  |»a1»lIAed* 

'*  Put  forth  in  the  mo«i  anpretending  manner,  and 
without  a  name,  this  work  is  or  paramount  importance 
to  the  tubjectfl  of  which  it  treats/* — Literary  OaMLU. 
"The  author  han  corrected  many  grave  errors,  and  in 
eoneral  gii^en  us  a  clearer  insight  into  transactions  of 
considerable  national  interest."— /6.  "  Will  it  not,"  says 
(lie  author,  with  just  aatnnlshmoot,  "be  deemed  almost 
incredible,  that  the  very  instrument  in  the  Records  of 
England,  Which  recites  the  Great  Discovery,  and  plainly 
contemplates  a  scheme  of  Coloni;cacion,  should,  up  to 
this  Qioiueut.  have  been  tmaled  by  her  own  writcra  as 
that  which  first  gave  permission  to  go  forth  and  explore  1"" 
—lb.  "We  must  return  to  investigate  several  collateral 
matters  which  we  think  deserving  of  more  fpaoe  than  we 
can  this  week  bestow.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the 
work  as  one  of  great  value  and  interest." — Jb. 

"  The  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  navigator  and  the 
curious,  will  derive  pleasure  and  information  ttom  this 
wel I  written  production." — Courier, 

"A  specimen  of  honest  inquiry.  It  is  quite  frightlUI  to 
think  of  the  number  of  the  inaccuracies  it  exposes:  we 
shull  cease  to  have  confidence  in  books."  "The  investi- 
jE;ation  of  truth  is  not  the  fashion  of  these  times.  But 
•::vory  sincere  inquirer  after  historical  accuracy  ought  to 
piircba.se  the  book  as  a  curiosity :  more  false  assertions 
and  inaccurate  statements  w<ere  never  exposed  in  the 
same  compass.  It  has  given  us  a  lesson  we  shall  never 
forget,  and  hope  to  profit  b^.'^-^Sptctator. 


HISTORT  OF  THE  NORTHMBUr,  OR  If  OH- 
MANS    ANO  DAHSSI    firom  tlie  carUest 

'     times  to   tlae   Conqitect  of  X<iiglsmd    by 

I  'WUUautt  of  Biornuuafly*  By  Henry  IVltea^ 
tony    ]lteaa1»er   of   the   Scsu&dlna.'rlcat   tuad 

I     Icelaadle  Llteraxy  Societies  of  Copenluu- 

TIus  work  embraces  the  great  leading  features  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  commencing  with  the  heroic  age.  and 
a'ivancing  Hmm  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  to  the 
niirmluciiou  of  Christianity  into  the  North— its  long  and 
hloody  strife  with  Paganism— the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  North  America,  by  the 
Norwegian  navigators,  b^'fore  the  time  of  Columbus— the 
military  and  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Northmen— 
llvir  early  intercourse  of  commerce  and  war  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Eastern  empire— the  establishment 
of  a  Norman  Wale  in  France,  under  Rollo.  and  the  sub- 
jii£;ation  of  England,  fir«t  by  the  Danes,  under  Canute 
the  Great,  and  subsequently  by  the  Normans,  under 
Ouke  William,  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy. 
It  Ql«o  contains  an  account  of  thi;  mythology  and  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  North— the  Icelandic  language  pre- 
vailing all  over  the  Scandinavian  countries  until  the 
fiirniation  of  the  present  living  tongues  of  Sweden  and 
Donmark— an  analysis  of  the  Eddas,  Sagas,  and  various 
chronicles  and  songs  relating  to  the  Northern  deities  and 
'heroes,  constituting  the  original  materials  from  which 
the  work  has  been  principally  composed.  It  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  France  and  England  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  modern  history  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 


LiETTEItS  TO  A  YOYTNO  NATURAXIST, 
on  tl&e  Study  of  Nat  or  e,  and  Natural  Th^ 
olt^y.  By  JAMBS  !••  DRVMIIOND,  M.  D. 
A«*    IVitb  numeroiis  eni^ra-rings* 

"We  know  of  no  work,  compressed  within  the  same 
limiu,  which  seems  so  happily  calculated  to  generate  in 
11  young  mind,  and  to  renovate  in  the  old,  an  ardent  love 
of  nature  in  all  her  forms:'— Monthly  Reeine. 

"■  We  cannot  but  eulogize,  in  the  wannest  manner,  the 
endeavor,  and  we  must  say  the  succeseAil  endeavor,  of  a 
man  of  science,  like  Dr.  Drummond,  to  bring  down  so 
exalted  a  pursuit  to  the  level  of  youthfUl  Atcultiai,  and  to 
cultivate  a  taste  at  once  so  useful,  virtuous,  and  refined.*' 
— JVVw  Monthly  Mag. 


PRIVATE  MEMOmS  op  NAPOLEON  F 
NAPARTB,  from  the  Freoeh  oTM.  Fin> 
CET  sm  HovBBisniSi  Private  Seos^i. 
the  Emperor.    In  2  vok  Sra 

The  peculiar  idTanlages  of  pontioo  ia  Rtiv  r 
his  pr^ent  subject,  aolely  enjoyed  by  M.  d<k~ 
enne,  bis  literaiy  accompiishmeius  and  n»i  ^'. 
ficatioiiB,  have  already  obtained  for  thae  Bt&  r - 
first  rank  in  oontcmponury  and  authcmic  b^?.  • 
France,  where  they  had  been  for  yetn  exp<r^ ». 
anxiety,  and  where,  atnco  the  revolutioa.  ld  -i 
connected  with  that  period  or  its  coieeqQK:  ■'  *• 
has  created  so  great  a  sensatioD,  the  vksm  ^  \ 
rienne  have,  from  the  lirsi,  beenaccene!i3>-^r 
irustwortby  exhibition  d*  the  private  liietiSF 
phnciplea  of  Napoleon. 

"  We  know  from  the  best  poliiiul  aito:it-« 
ing  in  England,  that  the  writer's  aoeounutv^: 
corroborated  by  facts.^*— Lit.  (7a:. 

ANNALS  or  this  PENINSULAS  fi^^ 
PAIGNS.  By  the  Author  of  CimTyi 
TON.  In  3  vols.  12ma  with  pbto. 

The  fflSTORY  OP  LOOISLm  %■ 
larly  of  the  Cession  of  that  Coks'  -  > 
United  States  of  North  Aroeria:^- 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Coa^tii^-' 
Government  of  the  United  State&i'-- 
Mardots,  Peer  of  Franc^  tnosiiH" 
the  French  by  an  American  Grx:^  > 
1  vol.  8va  j 

The  PERSIAN  ADVENTURER 
Author  of  the  Kuzzilbabh.  Wl^-^ 

*'  It  is  fUU  of  glowio;  dcacripUoQS  ci  &<£> 
Courier, 

MORALS  OF   PLEASURE,  B*^« 
Stories  designed  for  Young  Pk^ 
vol.  12mo. 

"The  style  of  the  stories  is  noksBrwi''^ 
ease  and  grace Hilness,  than  for  thedelicx!  ' 
and  its  beautiful  and  at  times  adecttng  hC 
lady  must  have  written  it— for  it  is  froiat''' 
woman  alone,  that  such  tenderness  of  fee;.  •' 
delicacy  of  sentiment— such  sweet  Icisoik  m  ■ 
such  deep  and  puro  streams  of  virtse  Am! . 
forth  to  cleanse  the  juvenile  mind  from  iJvr 
rities  of  our  nature,  and  prepare  tbe  youii;  '^ 
usefulness  here,  and  happiness  iKrealUr'-'^ 
Adoerti»er. 

CLARENCE ;  a  Tale.of  oor  own Tic^ 
the  Author  of  Redwood,  Hore  U^^- 
In  2  vols. 

AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIlv 
iished  on  the  first  of  March,  Jone- > 
her,  and  December.     Price  #5  per  - 

%*  A  few  compiete  Sets  of  the  WoA  a--?  - 
sale. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CI  ?; 
CY  AND  BANKING  SYSTEM  0^ 
UNITED  STATES.    By  Am»t  u  - 

TIN. 

SONGS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS.  "^^^ 
IIbkams.  Royal  18ma 


8CN>TT,  OOOFSDft,  AKD  VrASBaOTOtf  ZaVXNCI. 


BY  SIR  WALTER  SCXITT. 


COUNT  ROBERT  OP  PARIS,  a  Talc  of 

the  Lower  Empire.    By  the  Author  of  Wa- 

verley.    In  8  vola. 

"The  reader  win  at  onoe  pemive  tint  the  mifaject, 
tbe  characters  and  the  aoenes  of  action,  eoald  not  have 
been  better  selected  for  the  display  of  the  various  and  un- 
equalled powers  of  the  author.  All  that  is  glorious  in  arts 
and  aplendid  in  an—  Ihe  flitter  of  armor,  the  pomp  of 
war,  and  the  splendor  of  chtvalry^the  gorgeous  aoenerv 
of  the  Bosphorus— the  ruins  of  Byxantium— tbe  mafnifi- 
ceuce  of  the  Grecian  capital,  and  the  richness  and  volup- 
tuousness of  the  imperial  court,  will  rise  before  tbe  reader 
in  a  succession  of  beautiAil  and  dazzling  images.'*— 0»i- 
mereial  Advertiser. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OP   SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.     With  a  Portrait 

"  This  is  a  delightflil  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  sat- 
isfy every  reader,  and  of  which  the  contents  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  those  who  would  be  deemed  con versant  with 
the  literature  of  our  era."— JVMonai  OMtUe. 

fflSTORY  OP  SCOTLAND.    In  2  vols. 

"  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  will  be,  if  possible,  more  exten- 
sively read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction,  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  ibr  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  bygone  manners,  and  all  tJie  graceAil  ftcility  of 
style  and  picturesqueness  of  description  of  his  other 
charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  fkcts 
of  history,  and  a  searching  scrutiny  into  their  authenti- 
city and  relative  value,  which  might  put  to  the  blush 
Mr.  Hume  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  is  the 
magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen.  it  hos  only  to 
toucb  the  simplest  incident  of  every-day  life,  and  it  starts 
up  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  scene  of  romance ; 
aud  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  tbe  text  of  nature,  that  the 
knighu,  and  serft,  and  collared  fools  with  whom  his  in- 
ventive genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
by  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  fkncy.  but  as  real  flesh  and 
blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  errors 
of  common  place  humanity."— £i<.  OauUs. 

TALES  OP  A  GRANDFATHER,  being  a 
series  from  French  History.  By  the  Author 
of  Wayerlet. 


LIONEL  LINCOLN,  oa  the  LEAGUER  ot 
BOSTON,  2  vols. 

The  last  of  the  MOHICANS,  2  vols. 
I2ma 

The  PRAIRIE,  2  vols.  12mo. 


BY  WASHINGTON  IRyiNG. 


VOYAGES  AND  ADVENTURES  of  the 
COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS.  By 
Wabhinoton  Iryino,  Author  of  the  Lire 
of  Columbus,  &c  1  vol.  8va 

*'  Of  the  main  work  we  may  repeat  that  it  possesses 
the  value  of  important  history  and  the  magnetism  of  ro- 
mantic adventure.  It  sustains  in  every  respect  the  repu- 
tation of  Irving.**  "  We  may  hope  that  tbe  gifted  author 
will  treat  in  like  manner  the  enterprises  aim  eiploits  of 
Pizarro  and  Cortes ;  and  thus  complete  a  series  of  elegant 
recitals,  which  will  contribute  to  the  especial  gratifica- 
tion of  Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  fund  of 
delightful  instruction  for  all  ages  and  countries.*'— JVat. 
OazetU. 

"  As  he  leads  us  from  one  sava^  tribe  to  another,  as 
he  jMiots  successive  scenes  of  heroism,  perseverance  and 
self-denial,  ss  he  wanders  among  the  magnificent  scenes 
of  nature,  as  ho  relates  with  icrupulous  fidelity  the 
errors,  and  tbe  crimes,  even  of  those  whose  lives  are  for 
the  roost  part  marked  with  traits  to  command  admira- 
tion, and  perhaps  esteem— everywhere  we  find  him  the 
same  undevialing,  but  beautiful  moralist,  gathering  from 
every  incident  some  lesson  to  present  in  striking  lan- 
guage to  the  reason  and  tbe  hear;."— .dm.  QuarUrlf  Re- 
view, 

"  This  is  a  delightful  volume;  for  the  preface  truly  says 
that  the  expeditions  narrated  and  springing  out  of  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  may  be  compared  with  attempts  of 
adventurous  knights-errant  to  achieve  the  enterprise  left 
unfinished  by  some  illustrious  predecessors.  Washington 
Irving's  name  is  a  plcdgu  how  well  their  stories  will  be 
told :  and  we  only  regret  that  we  must  of  necessity  defer 
our  extracts  for  a  week."— Lou d<m  lit.  QazeUe. 


BY  MR.  COOPER. 


THE  BRAVO.    By  the  Author  of  the  Spy, 
Pilot,  &c.  In  2  vola 

The  WATERrWrrCH,  or  the  SKIMMER 
OF  THE  SEAS.    In  2  vols. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  this  among  the 
must  powerful  of  the  romances  of  our  countryman."— 
U.  SUUee  OmzetU. 

"  We  conld  ont  break  flrom  the  volumes,  and  may  pre- 
dict that  they  will  excite  the  same  interest  in  the  minds 
of  almost  every  reader.  The  concluding  chapters  produce 
intense  emotion."— JVUioaa/  OazeUe. 

New  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the 
same  Author, 

NOTIONS  OP  THE  AMERICANS,  by  a 
Travelling  Bachelor,  2  vol&  12mo. 

The  wept  OP  WISH-TON-WISH,  2  vols. 
12mo. 

The  red  ROVER,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  spy,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  PIONEERS,  2  vola  12mo. 

The  PILOT,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  2  vol&  12ina 


A  CHRONICLE  op  the  CONQUEST  of 

GRENADA.       By    Washuigton    Irving, 

Esq.    In  2  vols. 

'*On  the  wholn,  this  work  will  sustain  the  high  fame 
of  Washington  Irving.  It  fills  a  blank  in  the  historical 
library  which  onght  not  to  have  remained  so  long  a 
blank.  Tlw  language  tlironghout  is  at  once  chaste  and 
animated ;  and  the  narrative  may  be  said,  like  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  to  present  one  long  gallery  of  splendid  pic 
tures.' — Lowd.  Lit.  CtAzeUe. 

"Collecting  his  materials  (Vom  various  historians,  and 
adopting  in  some  degree  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  monk- 
ish chronicler,  he  has  embodied  them  in  a  narrative  which 
in  manaer  reminds  us  of  the  rich  and  storied  pages  of 
Froiifgart.  He  dwells  on  the  feats  of  chivalry  performed 
by  the  Christian  Knights,  with  alf  the  ardor  which  might 
be  expected  from  a  priest,  who  mixed,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  times,  not  only  in  the  palaces  oi  courtly 
nobles,  and  their  gay  festivals,  as  an  honored  and  wel- 
come guest,  but  \vho  was  their  companion  in  the  camp, 
aud  their  spiritual  and  indeed  bodily  comforter  and  as- 
sistant in  the  field  of  battle.— ^si.  Quartsr/y  Reoiew. 

New  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the 

same  Author. 

The  SKETCH  BOOK,  2  vols.  12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  ov  NEW 
YORK,  revised  and  corrected.    2  vol& 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  the  HUMORp 
ISTS,  2  vols.  12nio. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER,  2  vob.  12ina 


TRATEUS,  AinrUALS,  Aau 


CVTES  OR  ITALY,  doriiif  the  yean  182d-M 
B|y  Rbmbbamdt  Pbaul    In  1  toL  6va 


aitiat  will  gntify  all  reawnakte  ezpeeutioa; 
is  oeither  ostenUiloas,  nor  dofmaUeal,  nor  too  mi- 
le; be  it  BOt  a  partisan  nor  a  carper;  he  admirea  with- 
t  aerrility,  he  critieieea  without  maleToleace;  hit 
Aknen  and  nod  humor  aive  an  afraoahitt  color  and 
bet  to  all  hia  deeinona,  and  the  object  of  them ;  hia  book 
tvea  a  uiaAil  ftneral  idea  of  the  namea,  worka,  and  de- 
'ta.  of  the  great  maateva;  it  ia  an  Bnatructiva  and  enter- 
ining  iodei.**— JVht  Oas. 

'  We  have  made  a  eopioua  extract  in  preceding  oolumna 
im  this  interesting  work  of  our  eottnt|rrmao,  Rembrandt 
ale,  recently  puMiehed.  It  has  received  high  ooasmen- 
lion  from  respectable  sources,  which  is  Jusu6ed  by  the 
rtions  we  have  seen  extracted.*'— OnaaMrcialjfdMrtifsr. 

*  Mr.  Peale  mnat  be  allowed  the  credit  of  candor  and 
tire  freedom  from  aflbctation  in  the  Judgments  he  has 
saed.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice 
e  variety,  extent,  and  miauteneas  of  bis  ezaminationa. 
a  church,  gallery,  or  collection,  was  passed  by,  and  moat 
the  individual  pictures  are  separately  and  carefully 
»ticed.'*— .^a.  QuarUrl^  MtHtw, 


RAGMENTS  ov  VOYAGES  ahd  TRAV- 
ELS,  iMoumiiN}  ANECDOTES  ov  NAVAL 
LIFE ;  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Per9on&  By  Basil  Hall,  Capt  R.  N.  In 
2  vol&  royal  18mp. 

"  Hia  ▼olumea  oooeiat  of  a  aMlaafs  of  autobiography, 
ival  anecdotea,  and  sketches  of  a  somewhat  discursive 
iture,  which  we  have  felt  much  pteasure  in  peruaing.** 
'*  The  title  page  to  theae  volumea  indicatee  their  being 
kielly  intended  for  young  perw>ns,  but  vre  are  much  mis- 
iken  if  the  race  of  gray-beards  will  be  among  the  least 
ameroua  of  the  readers  of  '  mid8bipraen*s  pranks  and 
le  humors  of  the  green  rooaa.*  ^—LU.  Qautu, 

L  TOUR  nf  AMERICA.  By  Basil  Hall, 
Capt  R.  N.    In  2  vols.  12nio. 

IKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  with  Hlostrations 
from  Original  Drawings.  By  W.  W.  Wood. 
In  1  voL  12ma 

*'The  residence  of  the  author  in  China,  during  the 
ears  1896-7-8  mnd  9,  baa  enabled  him  to  collect  much 
er^  curious  information  relative  to  this  aingular  people, 
rhich  he  ha«  embodied  in  hia  work;  and  will  serve  to 
ratify  the  carioeity  of  many  whose  time  or  dispositions 

0  not  allow  them  to  seek,  in  the  Toluminous  writings  of 
l»  Jesuits  and  eaily  traveilera,  the  information  contained 

1  the  present  work.  The  recent  discussion  relative  to 
lie  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company*a  Charter,  has 
xcited  much  inteieat ;  and  among  ourselves,  the  deaire 
3  be  further  acquainted  with  the  aubjecu  of  'the Celca- 
ial  Empire,*  has  been  oonaiderably  augmented." 

iDO'EDITION  to  ths  SOURCES  ov  thb 
MISSISSIPPI,  Executed  by  order  of  the 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States.  B^  Ma- 
jor a  H.  LoMo.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  With  Plates. 

USTORICAL,  CHRONOLOGICAL,  GEa 
GRAPHICAL,  AMD  STATISTICAL  AT- 
LAS ov  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERI- 
CA, and  thb  WEST  INDIES,  with  all 
their  DivisioDB  into  States,  Kingdoms,  &c. 
on  the  Plan  of  Le  Sage,  and  intended  as  a 
companion  to  Lavoime^s  Atlaa  In  1  voL 
folio,  containing  54  MapsL  Third  Edition, 
hnproved  and  enlarged. 


to  render  it  worliiy  of  Ibe  pnrpRftr  i 
is  intended. 

Kwtiffijsinmrgs. — ^1.  The  Himpnii 
cesB,  engraved  by  lUmm  and  PQllvov, 
picture  by  Holmesi — %,  The  Bower  of  I 
enmved  by  Ellis,  from  a  pietarebyMi 
3.  The  DuchesB  and  SanoKS  eomved 
rand,  from  a  picture  by  Lefllie.~4  BklM 
Saladm,  engraved  by  ESlia,  fnm  t  pid 
Cooper. — 5.  The  Rocky  MountuiSi  a 
by  Hatch  and  Smilie,  fion  t  picb 
Dough^.-*^  Lord  Byran  in  Eiih 
engraved  by  Ellis,  from  a  pjctnre  Iij8h 
—7.  Tiger  Island,  engraved  by  Nsf  > 
a  picture  by  Stanfiell— &  Tis&f 
engraved  by  Kelly,  from  a  pictsc  bf  N< 
— S.  The  Tight  Shoe,  engraved  bjk >: 
a  picture  by  Richter. — ^10.  ladore,  e 
by  niman  and  Pillbrow,  from  a  {hcu 
Jackson.— 11.  The  Dutch  Majdo, « 
by  Neagle,  from  a  pictore  bjr  Nevu 
The  Mother's  Grave,  engraved  b;  Ne«i 
a  picture  by  Schafl^. 

ATIi  AHmC  80UVKHIR  FOB  1» 

EMBELUsimim. — ^L  Frootiqiect 
Shipwrecked  Family,  engraved  hjt* 
a  picture  by  Burnet — 2.  Shkwiw^^ 
Rouge,  Calais,  engraved  IntSik^^ 
ture  by  StaniSeld.— &  Inftncy,  9^ 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Tbotf  J 
rence.— 4.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ^"^g^^ 
from  a  picture  by  Leslie.--6.  HireeSci 
Ten,  engraved  by  Keany,  frooi » ^ 
Burnet— 6.  The  Hour  of  Rol,  *?J 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Bamd-'  1* 
strel,  engraven  by  Ellis,  from  s?^  ] 
lie.— 8.  Arcadia,  engraved  ^**S! 
picture  by  Cockerdi— 0.  Th«  ^ 
Return,  engraved  by  Neagie,  fitsiM 
by  CoUina— 10.  The  MarchiaD»«g 
then,  granddaughter  of  Charies  urvj 
rdlton,  engraved  by  Dlman  and  rvm 
a  picture  by  Mra  Mee.— 11.  Mo«*J 
the  Hills,  engraved  by  Hatch,  fiM 
by  Doughty.— 12.  Los  MuflW*  «|P 
Ellis,  from  a  picture  by  WatUJia    J 

A  few  copies  of  the  ATLANntt^ 
NIR,  fiNT  1890,  are  stiU  for  «)e. 


ATLANTIC  BOVYiaflR,  FOR  1833. 

This  volume  is  superbly  bound  in  embossed 
leather,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  plates^ 
^seated  in  the  best  style,  by  the  first  artista 
No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  endeavor 


THE   BOOK  ov 

WlLUAM  HoWITT. 

*' Since  Uie  |mMieatkmortteifl«*>J^ 
no  work  at  once  ao  interettiai  ^.^ut 
Book  of  Um  Seaaoaa  hai  been  '•b"<J^  ^ 
Wtetber  ia  reference  to  the  "^iliVJSn  „ 
fraee  and  beanty  of  ita  ezeeatKHit  >;.>;, 
popularity  it  ia  certain  to  oiitain.  V^J^ 
and  refrealiing  to  meet  witli  ^Mftt  ~ 
full  of  nature  and  tnitli— ia  wIhcb  t^ 
ence  derive  aid  fhm  iMpM^^I^i 
Uuglit  mueta ;  but  in  aaeta  a  manaer  p  " 
fbl  wbetJier  we  have  not  beta  •— Cg.t<»j 
time  we  have  been  reading. *''-JVw^'*TL 

"ITie  BoolE  of  the  BeMoaf  ii  ■  ^ 
recommended  to  all  ioveia  ofaatan- 

mxin*. 


,'i^ 


KDVGATIOnr. 


LESSONS  OH  THINGS,  intended  to  unprofe 
Children  in  the  Pnctice  of  ObBervation,  Ro- 
ilection  and  Deeeriptioa,  on  the  SyBtem  of 
Pebtaixmbi,  edited  by  Jobr  Fbobt,  A«  H 

The  publiahers  reqnest  the  attention  of 
teachen,  school  committees,  and  all  who  are 
desirous  of  improrinff  the,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  this  work,  which  is  <»  a  plan  hitherto 
unattempted  by  any  school-book  m  thu  coun- 
try, and  which  has  been  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  England. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  work  are  ex- 
tracted firmn  the  *«  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation.*' 


"  This  lUtto  VOtUM  M  »  '  comctva  «»4  m  •onmutmd^  edi- 
tion of  iMMDs  aetuaUy  civen  to  cliildnB,  and,  therelbra, 
pnaaoMes  •  ▼aliM  to  wliich  no  book  made  in  the  cloaet 
can  lay  claim,  beins  tlie  reaolt  of  actual  experiment. 
The  work  eonsista  of  a  number  of  leaeona,  divided  into 
five  eeriea;  beginning  with  tubdecta  the  moet  eaqrand 
elententary,  it  gradually  increaaea  in  diiBeulty,  each  aue- 
ceaaive  step  being  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  child  aa  it 
acquirea  fteah  atorea  of  knowledge. 

*'  Every  part  of  theae  ieawMM  ia  intereating  to  the  child« 
both  on  aoeonnt  of  the  active  operation  into  which  hia 
own  mind  ia  neeeasarily  called  by  the  mmrnntr  in  which 
the  leaaona  are  given ;  and  alao  bv  the  attractive  nature 
of  many  of  the  wtaUrimU  which  form  the  aul^ect  of  the 
leaaona.  In  the  first  and  moet  elemenUry  aeries,  the  pupil 
is  Hmp§if  Uuagkt  to  make  a  right  uae  of  his  organs  of 
aenae,  and  to  exsrciae  his  Judgment  so  tu  only  as  relatea 
to  the  objects  about  him ;  and  accordingly  the  matter 
brought  before  him  at  this  stage,  is  such  that  its  obvious 
properties  can  be  diaeovered  and  described  by  a  child  who 
has  aoquinAa  totamUe  knowledge  of  hia  mother  tongue." 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY,  ftom  the  Earliest 
Records  to  the  Present  Time.  Prepared  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  with  Questnns,  by  John 
Fbost,  A«M. 

**  The  main  ottfeet  of  the  work  ia.  by  giving  a  aelection 
of  intereating  and  atrikiag  Acta  fh>m  more  elaboraie  hia- 
tories,  properly  and  carefully  arranged,  with  chronological 
Ubies,  to  render  the  study  of  general  history  less  dry  and 
repulsive  than  it  haa  been  heretofbre.  This,  we  ttiink  is 
fUUy  accomplished.  Very  great  care  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  selections,  and  in  airaaging  tlw  chrono- 
logical uUes,  aa  well  aa  in  the  claasiAeation  of  the  hia- 
torical  matter  into  parte  and  ehaptera.  The  work  will 
sufficiently  raooaBmend  itaalf  to  all  who  ezaanine  it.**— 
Sat  Xvnimg  P99L 

**To  concentrate  in  one  camjMirativeiy  amall  voliune.  • 
complete  epitoaoe  of  the  entire  Iristory  oTtte  world,  an- 
cient and  modera,  so  treated  aa  to  pseaent  a  correct  image 
of  it.  would  aeem  to  be  aa  ol||ect  to  be  wiahed  for,  nther 
than  expected ;  the  *  Outlinea  of  History/  Ikowever,  reaUae 
this  ob^t.**- Jitiatie  JmmaL 

"We  eonaider  that  Mr.  F.  haa  done  a  service  to  adiools, 
by  the  tisM  and  labor  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this 
work ;  the  marginal  dates  will  be  found  of  great  aervice, 
but  the  chapters  of  queationa  upon  the  text,  and  upon  ttie 
maps,  to  illuauale  tlw  geography  of  the  history,  will  ea- 
pedally  reeommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
en.'"'-J7.  &  Oaistte. 

PMMt^Mt,  Jaly  IHO,  1831. 
"The  'Outlines  of  History,*  I  consider  an  exeellent 
class-book  of  general  history  Ibr  the  use  of  schools.  The 
gusstions  added  by  Mr.  Frost,  an  a  most  valuable  auxili- 
ary for  the  teacher  as'well  as  the  pupil.  I  shall  uae  the 
'  Outlinee*  in  my  school,  and  eordially  recommend  it  to 
parents  and  teachers.  8.  C.  WALKER.*' 

PkUadsfyMa,  JfprUKtM,  1831. 
**  Dbae  Bib.— I  have  Just  received  n  copy  of  your  edition 
of  the  'Oitlines  of  History.*  From  a  cursory  perusal,  I 
am  disposed  to  give  it  a  h^  rank  as  a  sehool-book.  So 
well  satisfied  am  I  with  the  amngement  and  execution 
of  the  work,  that  I  intend  to  put  it  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  a  clam  in  asy  own  school. 

"  Veryreapectfhlly.  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Ma.  Jom  Paoar.**  "  LBVI  FLBTGHXR. 


BY  A^BOOIAIL 


A  COLLECTION  or  COLLOQUIAL 
PHRASES  00  every  Topic  necessary  to  main- 
tain Conversatioot  arran^  under  different 
heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
proDuneiatioD  and  use  of  yarious  words— the 
whole  80  disposed  as  considerably  to  &cilitate 
the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  ^ 
the  French.    By  A.  Bolmak.   One  yoL  18nia 

A  SELECTION  ot  ONE  HUNDRED 
PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  l^  a  Key, 
oontainmgr  the  text,  a  litmaf  and  free  trans- 
lation, arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
out  the  di^rence  between  the  French  and  the 
English  idiom,  also  a  figured  pronunciation  of 
the  French,  according  to  the  best  French  works 
extant  on  the  subject;  the  whole  preceded  by 
a  short  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the  French 
language,  compared  with  those  of  the  English. 

Lm  AVENTURES  m  TELEMAQUE 
PAR  FENEIX)N,  accompanied  by  a  Key  to 
the  first  eiiriit  books ;  containing  like  the  Fa- 
ble»-4he  Text— a  Literd— «nd  Free  Tian*. 
lation;  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  FMea. 

Tk»  nprtnlan  *  figured  pronundaUon,*  it  aboM  m- 
pkwtd  to  9xpn$9  tkat  tk$  wtrda  in  Os  Ay  to  lAs  A-mcA 
AMm  are  spelt  and  divided  as  they  are  pronounced.  It  is 
wAat  Waluk  Aos  drat  in  Jhto  Cntieml  Pmauneing  DU- 
NMm  ;  for  instniee,  he  indii^Us  UU  prmutuitim  s/'  tJu 
word  enough.  »y  Hviiinf  mi  tpsUinf  it  Unt, enu£  in 
tM$  saws  sMnnsr  /  indicMU  tk§  ^rwHrndaCton  ^  CJks  verd 
opmpuient  ttes,  kontd.  At  tkt  wtdtntMUing  of  the 
Mwrtd  vrsanMiaiton  ^  Waucbk  vonirao  tko  otUnd  to 
ho  a«fiMriiitod  wifA  tko  frimUtoo  oounda  rf  tk§  EHgHoh  von- 
•fa.  As  muot  Uktwiao,  btforo  As  can  wutorsfand  tho  figured 
pronunciation  ^tUFronok^mmko  kkmaotf  otoni^nUdwUk 
tko  90  rnmiUw  »ound$  ^  (As  JtVsncA  9owt$.  Tkio  a»y 
intoUigtnt  porooH  com  got  J^vm  •  nafios,  or  fHm  anyMv 
wAsrssdf  jy«McAmlI,|»a/msAsiir». 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  tbm  GEN- 
DERS  OF  FRENCH  NOUNS;  m  a  smaU 
pamphlet  of  fourteen  parai 

This  little  worl^  whi£  is  the  most  complete 
of  the  kind,  is  the  fnut  of  great  kbor,  and  will 
prove  of  immense  service  to  eveiy  learner. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  REG- 
ULAR  aud  IRREGULAR,  in  a  small  volume. 
The  verba  ttw  to  be,  oeotr  to  have,  purler  to  apeak, 
^air  to  finish,  receeocr  to  receive,  vendre  to  aell,  se 
iver  to  nae,  as  Mm  porUr  to  be  well,  s'en  aUer  to  go 
way,  are  here  all  ooivugated  throagh— q^Ermo^y 
—lutrolrariv-^Mlerrqgritf^  Msofteely  and  tn- 

lerrqgqAws^f— an  anmement  which  will  greatly  &. 
ciUtato  the  aeholar  in  fia  learning  the  French  verba, 
and  which  will  save  the  maater  the  tronble  of  explain- 
ing over  and  over  again  what  may  be  much  more 
eaaily  learned  ftom  booka,  thua  leaving  him  mere  time 
to  ^e  hia  pupil,  doiiog  the  leaaon,  that  inatniction 
which  cannot  be  found  in  hooka,  but  which  moat  be 
learned  from  a  Buater. 


NEUMANNS  SPANISH  ahd  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.  New  Edition,  in  one  foL 
16ma 


CLAMICAL  UTERATURB. 


INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  o»  thb 
GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS,  for  the  use  of 
Young  Peraons  at  School  or  College. 

Omtents. — Creneral  Introduction;  Ho- 
meric QuestionB;  Life  of  Homer;  Iliad; 
Odyase^;  Margites;  BatrachomycNnachia; 
Hymns;  HeaiML  By  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge. 

"  We,  tef«  been  Ugbly  pleaeed  with  Ihis  little  roluine. 
Thif  work  fiipplles  a  waot  which  we  have  often  painfully 
felt,  and  aflbrdt  a  manual  which  we  should  gladly  aee 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  embryo  under-fraduate. 
We  look  Ibrwaid  to  the  next  portion  of  this  work  with 
▼ery  eager  and  impatient  expectation/'— UHlifA  Critie, 

*'  Mr.  Coleridge's  work  not  only  deaBrres  the  praiae  of 
clear,  eloquent  and  acfaolarUke  exposition  of  the  prelinai- 
n&ry  matter,  which  is  necessary  in  order  lu  undentiind 
and  enter  into  the  character  of  the  great  Poet  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  it  has  likewise  the  anore  rare  merit  of  being 
admirably  adapted  for  its  acknowledged  purpose.  It  is 
written  in  that  firesh  and  ardent  spirit,  which  to  the  con- 
ffi'nia)  mind  of  youths  will  oonvev  Inatruction  in  the 
most  elective  manner,  by  awakening  the  desire  of  it ; 
and  by  enlisting  the  lively  and  huoyant  feelings  in  the 
cause  of  nseful  and  improving  study  {  while,  by  its  preg- 
nant brevity,  it  is  more  likely  to  atimulate  than  to  super- 
sede more  profound  and  extensive  research.  If  tlien,  as  it 
id  avowed^  intended  for  the  use  of  the  younger  readers 
of  Homer,  and.  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover,  with  a 
more  particular  view  to  the  great  school  to  which  the  au- 
thor owes  his  edocation,  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it 
does  not  become  as  popular  as  it  will  be  usefhl  in  that 
celebrated  establishment*'— l^aaWsr^  iSsvisis. 

"  We  dncerely  hope  that  Mr.  Coleridge  will  fltvor  us 
with  a  continuation  of  hla  work,  which  be  promiies."— 
Qent.  Mag. 

*'  The  author  of  this  elegant  volume  has  eollacted  a  vast 
mass  of  valuable  information.  To  the  higher  daases  of 
the  public  schools,  and  young  jnea  of  aniversities,  this 
volume  will  be  especially  valuable;  -as  it  will  afford  an 
TfrreeaMe  relief  of  liaht  reading  to  more  grave  studies,  at 
once  instmctive  and  entertaining."— IFsslif an  Mitkaditt 
MagOiine, 

ATLAS  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  con- 
sisting  of  21  Colored  Maps,  with  a  complete 
Accentuated  Index.  By  Samuel  Bctlsr, 
D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 


By  the  tame  Author, 

GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSICA:  a  Sketch  of 
Ancient  Greography,  fer  the  Use  of  School& 
In8vo. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  fixnn  Pxofessor  Stuart  of 

Andover. 

"  I  have  used  Butler's  Atlas  Classica  for  IS  or  14  years, 
and  prefer  it  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  correctness 
to  any  atlas  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge.  It 
is  evidently  a  work  of  much  care  and  taste,  and  tnoat 
happily  adapted  to  classical  readers  and  indeed  all  others, 
who  consult  the  history  of  past  agesi  I  have  long  cherish- 
ed a  strong  desire  to  see  the  work  brought  forward  in  this 
countrv,  and  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  that  yon  have 
carried  through  this  undertaking.  The  beantifhl  manner 
in  which  the  specimen  is  executed  that  you  have  sent  roe 
does  great  cremt  to  engravers  and  publishers.  It  cannot 
be  that  our  schools  and  colleges  will  fail  to  adopt  this 


KECHAHIGSy  MAHUFACTURS,  ft 


ler,  on  Ancient  Geography,  which  you  are  printing  as  an 
sccompaniment  to  the  maps,  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
attractive  works  of  the  kind,  specially  for  young  persons 
■tudying  the  classics,  that  has  come  under  ray  notice.    1 


Wish  you  the  most 
publications.** 


ample  snooeos  in  these  highly  useful 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  w  t' 
ROADS,  AND  INTERIOR  COMM 
CATION  M  GENERAIrHXfltiioiBj 
account  <^  the  perfennanoei  of  the  i£i 
Locomotive  Eogines  at,  ind  aihseqiKfi 
the  Liverpool  Contest;  npvudi  tf 
hundred  and  sixty  Experiments  with  ?. 
of  the  comparative  value  of  Cuais  ix  '• 
roads,  and  the  power  of  the  pRftDtii^ 
tiveExigines.  ByNicBDi.A«Wo(».C 
Viewer,  Member  of  the  Institutko  c: . 
Eng^eens,  &c  dva  with  plita 

"  In  this,  the  able  anUior  hss  brm|ti#fe-»^ 
the  date  of  the  latest  improvenenu  aaii.   • 

impoctant  pUa.     VW  cooaMer  the  TObW)'  '• 

great  general  interest.**— liL  Ocx. 

*'We  must,  injustice,  refer  the  i»*ri  '^^ 
itself,  strongly  assuring  him  tbat.  wfaeUsr  k  k- .  - 
science,  or  one  totally  unaequaintol  vitU.: 
difficulties,  he  will  here  receive  iostnictioB  r 
in  a  degree  which  we  have  seldom  mm  ouutir- 
MontUfi  Rn. 

REPORTS  OH  LOCOMOTIVE  m^. 
ENGINES.     By  J.  ^larBsm^ 
Walkkr,  Civil  Engineera  Wiih  t 
count  of  the  liverpod  and  MukIk^' 
road,  by H.  Booth.    InSvawithF 

MILLWRIGHT  ahd  MILLER'S'- 
By  Outer  EvAio.  NewBditioft*- 
ditions  and  corrections,  bjr  the  Pi^ 
Mechanics  in  the  Fniokya  iiL<^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  descriptioM'' 
proved  Merchant  Floui^Mill,  wai  c" 
ings,  by  a  d&  O.  Evans,  Engiiws 

THE  NATURE  ahd  PROPEiniK»« 

SUGAR  CANE,  with  Pracw^^^^ 

for  its  Culture,  and  the  Manoferfn^^ 

various  Products;  detailing  the  c 

Methods  of  Extracting,  Boiliog,  j^  ' 

and  Distilling;  also  Descriptioitfa^ 

Machinery,  and  useful  ^^^'i 
general  Management  of  Estates,  l]^ 

RluuAHJisuii  PuirrisK. 

"This  volume  eonuins  a  ^"■*5r*«f'i 
and  practical  information,  and  is.  hMieci  ><^  j 
of  everything  interesting  relative  to  coloBiti  ^ 
and  manufkcture.**— /stsffi^^saew. 

«•  We  can  altogether  recommend  tWs  ^^^\ 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  (^  '^'Tf  1^ 
merchant,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  residtBt  ^^ 
Guzette. 

••  This  work  may  be  considered  one  of  A? » 
Me  books  that  has  yet  issued  froa  w  pRj;  . 
with  oolonial  interests;  indeed,  we  knov  » 
serviee  we  could  render  West  India  Wt;^  . 
recommending  the  study  of  Mr.  Porteri  »«■» 

"  The  work  before  as  contains  sneh  »»"'*'^T| 
and  practical  information,  that  we  baw  ^J^. . 
find  a  place  In  the  library  of  every  P^JLjJ 
connected  with  our  sugar  colonies."—*""'^ 

A  TREATISE  oh  MBCHANIC&  By  ^ 
Renwick.  Esq.  ProfesBor  of  ^^^. 
Experimental  PhUosophy,  Coluubiai'^ 
N.  Y.    In  8va  with  numerous  of- 


ehrmfstrg,  Satural  fifstotSt  atiH  SPhClosophs. 


THK  CHfiMISTRT  OF  THE  ARTS,  on  the 
1>AaiB  of  Gray's  Opcrmtlve  ClienUst,  being 
an  SSxlUbltlon  of  the  Arts  and  Mannfac* 
tiures  dependent  on  Clienklcal  Principles, 
-with  nnmeroas  Knj^raT-ings,  1i  j-  ARTHUR 
!••  PORT£R|  M.  D.  late  Professor  of 
Chen&istry,  A>c*  in  the  University-  of  Vex* 
n&ont*    In  8vo«    "With  nnmerons  Plates* 

The  popular  and  valuable  English  work  of  Mr. 
(>ray,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
\olume,  was  published  in  London  in  1829,  and  de- 
siirned  to  exhibit  a  systematic  and  practical  view  of  the 
numerous  Arts  and  Manufactures  which  involve  the 
I  'ipplication  of  Chemical  Science.  The  author  himself, 
a  skilful,  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  able,  scientific 
I  rlicrnist,  enjoying  the  multiplied  advantages  aflbrded 
{  by  the  meirupolis  of  the  greatest  manufiicturing  nation 
I  on  onrth,  was  eminently  qualified  for  so  arduous  an 
!  iiiideriuking,  and  the  popularity  of  the  work  in  Kng- 
^  land,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  attest  the  fidelity 
x  and  success  with  which  it  has  been  executed,    in 
f  I  ho  work  now  oQered  to  tho  American  public,  the 
"  practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chemist  has  been 
preserved,  and  much  extended  by  the  addition  of  a 
i:real  variety  of  original  matter,  by  numerous  correc- 
iioim  of  the  originsu  text,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
tactures  of  the  United  States.     Among  the  most  con- 
siijprable  additions  will  be  found  full  and  extended 
treatises  on  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  and  Linen,  on  the 
various  branf;hes  of  Calico  Printing,  on  the  Manufac- 
iiire  of  the  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powder, 
and  numerous  Staple  Articles  used  in  the.  Arts  of 
Dying,  Calico  Printing,  and  various  other  processes 
of^  Manufacture,  such  as  the  Salts  of  Tin,  Lead,  Man- 
ganese, and  Antimony;  the  most  recent  Improve- 
Inients  on  the  Manuiacture  of  the  Muriatic,  Nitric, 
and  Sulphuric  Acids,  the  Chromates  of  Potash,  the 
latest  information  on  the  comparative  Value  of  Dif- 
ferent Varieties  of  Fuel,  on  the  Construction  of 
Stoves,  Fire-Places,  and  Stoving  Rooms,  on  the  Ven- 
tilation of  Apartments,  &c.  &c    The  leading  object 
has  been  to  improve  and  extend  the  pracficarcharac- 
icr  of  the  Operative  Chemist,  and  to  supply,  as  the 
|iii)>IishcrB  flatter  themselves,  a  deficiency  which  is 
toll  by  every  artist  and  manufacturer,  whose  processes 

ImvolVe  the  principles  of  chemical  science,  the  want 
of  a  Systematic  Work  which  should  embody  the  most 
recent  improvements  in  the  chemical  arts  and  manu- 
_  lac'tures,  whether  derived  from  the  researches  of  sci- 
entific men,  or  the  experiments  and  observations  of 
the  operative  manufacturer  and  artisans  themselves. 


CHEMICAIi  MANIPUI«ATION.  Instruction 
to  Students  on  the  Methods  of  perform* 
tng  Experiments  of  Demonstration  or 
Research)  -with  accuracy  and  snecesa*  By 
MlCHABIi  FARADAY,  F.  R«  8.  First 
American,  from  the  second  London  edl* 
tlon,  with  Additions  by  J*  K.  MITCHSLI*, 
M*D« 

"  After  a  very  careful  perufsl  of  this  work,  we  strenu- 
ously recommend  it,  as  containing  tho  most  complete  and 
(Excellent  instructions  for  conducting  chemical  experi- 
nienis.  There  are  few  persons,  however  great  their  ex- 
perience, who  may  not  gain  inrormation  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars;  and  for  ourselves,  we  beg  most  unequiv- 
ocally to  acknowledge  that  wc  have  acquired  many  new 
and  important  hints  on  subjects  of  even  every-day  occur- 
rence."-PAito«(^Aica/  Mag.     , 

"  A  work  hitherto  exceedingly  wanted  in  the  labora- 
tory, equally  useful  to  the  proficient  and  to  the  student. 
and  eminently  creditable  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  school  whence  it  emanates."— Jmir- 
"«'  ofScinee  and  JhUs. 


GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL,  by  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Mem.  Geol.  Soc. 
of  France.    In  8vo.   With  104  Wood  Cuts. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS,  oa  NATURAL 
PfflLOSOPHY,  GENERAL  ajto  MEDI- 
CAL, explained  independently  of  TECH- 
NICAL MATHEMATICS,  and  containing 
New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Sugges- 
tions. By  Nkill  Arnott,  M.  D.  Second 
American  from  tbe  fourth  London  edition, 
witii  Additions  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D. 

'*  Dr.  Arnott*s  work  has  done  for  Physics  as  much  as 
Locke's  Essay  did  for  the  science  of  mind."— LoRffon  C/ni- 
ver$ity  Magazine. 

"  We  may  Tenture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  surpass- 
ed."—rim«*. 

"Dr.  A.  haa  not  done  less  for  Physics  than  Blackstonc 
did  for  the  haWJ*'— Morning  Ueratd. 

"  Dr.  A.  has  made  Natural  Philosophy  as  sttractire  as 
Buffoa  made  Natural  History."— f'rencA  Critie. 

"  A  work  of  tbe  highest  class  amoag  the  productions  of 
mind." — Qmrier. 

"  We  regard  the  style  and  manner  as  quite  admirable.** 
— Morning  Chronicle. 

**  As  interesting  as  noyel-reading.*^— ./9£ik««««m. 

"Never  did  philosophic  band  wield  a  pen  more  calcu- 
lated to  win  men  to  be  wise  and  good."— £(<iiifriir^A  Ob- 
server. 

"  Of  this  valuable,  or  we  might  say,  invaluable  work 
a  second  edition  has  been  speedily  demanded  by  the  puij 
lie  voice."— Iiit.  Goz. 

A  FLORA  OP  NORTH  AMERICA,  with 
108  colored  Plates.  By  W.  P.  C.  Barton, 
M.  D.    In  3  vols.  4ta 

ARNOTT'S  ELEMENTS  op  PHYSICS 
VoL  II.  Parti.    Containing  Light  and  Heat. 

"  Dr.  Amott's  previous  volume  has  been  so  well  n  reiv 
ed,  tbat  it  has  almost  banished  all  the  flimsy  productintii 
called  popular,  which  falsely  pretend  to  strip  science  ol 
its  mysterious  and  repulsive  aspect,  and  to  exhibit  a  holy 
day  apparel.  The  success  of  snch  a  work  showi<  inos 
clearly  that  it  is  plain,  but  sound  knowledge  which  tb< 
public  want." — Monthly  Review. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY,  or  NATU 
RAL  HISTORY  of  BIRDS,  inhabitim 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Charles  Lu 
ciEN  Bonaparte;  designed  as  a  continua 
tion  of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  Vols.  I.  II 
and  III. 


*^  Gentlemen  who  possess  Wilson,  and  arc  de 
sirous  of  rendering  the  work  complete,  are  informot 
that  the  edition  of  this  work  is  very  small,  and  iha 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  remain  unsold 
Vol.  IV.  in  the  Press. 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  the  REVOLUTIONS  oi 
the  SURFACE  of  the  GLOBE  KSfo  Tin 
Changes  thereby  produced  in  the  ANI 
MAL  KINGDOM.    By  Baron  G.  Cuvier 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Illustra 

tions  and  a  Glossary.  In  12mo.  With  Plates 

'  One  of  the  most  scientific  and  important,  yet  plaii 
and  lucid  works,  which  adorn  tbe  age  ■  Here  is  vsb 
aid  to  the  reader  interested  in  the  stndy  of  nature,  am 
the  lights  which  reason  and  investigation  have  tbrowi 
upon  tbe  formation  of  tbenniveise."— .Antv^ratA/y  Mag 
axine. 


i 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  MEDICIJfE  ASTD  ANATOBIT. 


HISTORYOF  CHRONIC  PHLEGMASLE, 
OR  INFLAMMATIONS,  founded  on  Clin- 
ical Experience  aod  Patholoffical  Anatomy, 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  different  Varieties 
and  Complications  of  these  Diseases,  with 
their  various  Methods  of  Treatment  By 
P.  J.  Y-BTBLomBMB,  M.  n.  Translated  from 
the  Bgkf^Js  of  the  fourth  edition,  by  Isaac 

HxY^S'^y-   &ud  R.  EOLESFEU)   GRIFFITH, 

M.  D.  Members  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  Honorary  Members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Society,  &c.  &c.  In  2  vols. 
8vo. 

EXAMINATION  OF  MEDICAL  DOC- 
TRINES AND  SYSTEMS  OF  NOSOL- 
OGY, preceded  by  Propositions  containing 
the  Substance  of  Physiological  Medicine, 
by  F.  J.  V.  Broussais,  Officer  of  the  Rx)yal 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Chief  Phy- 
sician and  First  Professor  in  the  Military 
Hospital  for  Instruction  at  Paris,  &c.  Third 
edition.  Translated  from  the  French,  by 
Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  and  R.  E.  Griffith, 
M.  D.    In  2  vols.  8vo.    In  the  press, 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY,  Applied 
to  Pathology.  ByF.  J.  V.  Broussais,  M.D. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Drs*  Bell 
and  La  Roche.  8va  Third  American  edi- 
tion, with  additions. 

"  We  cannot  loo  strongly  recomracnd  the  present  work 
lo  tlvB  aiiention  of  our  readers^  and  indeed  of  aJI  those 
who  wUh  to  study  pliysiolngy  as  it  ought  to  be  studied, 
in  its  application  to  the  science  of  disease."  "  We  may 
safely  say  that  be  has  accomplished  his  task  in  a  most 
masterlv  manner,  and  thus  established  his  reputation  as 
a  most  excellent  pliysiologist  and  profound  pathologist." 
— A^rtA  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1^?27. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  By  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Mecicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   8vo, 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  upon  the 
Principles  of  the  Physiological  Doctrine. 
By  J.  G.  Coster,  M.  D.  Translated  from 
the  French. 

An  epitome  of  the  PHYSIOLOGY, 
GENERAL  ANATOMY,  and  PATHOL- 
OGY op  BICHAT.  By  Thomas  Hender- 
son, M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  College, 
Washington  City.    8vo. 

•  "  The  Epitome  of  Dr.  Henderson  ought  and  must  find  a 
place  In  the  library  of  every  jrfiysician  desirous  of  useful 
knowledge  for  himself,  or  or  being  instrumental  in  im- 
parting it  to  others,  whoae  studies  he  is  expected  to  super- 
intend."—JV.  Jt.  Mad.  and  Surg.  Journ.  ^fb.  15. 

A  TREATISE  on  FEVER,  considered  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  medical  Doctrine.  By  J. 
B.  BonsBAU.  TranslaJted  from  the  French. 
In  Ike  Press. 


I 

DIRECTIONS  lOE  MAKING  AXAm{ 
ICAL  PREPARATIONS,  focifitdcB  J 
basis  of  Pole,  Maijolin  «nd  Bk^cI 
including  the  new  method  of  Mr.  S«a  r* 
Usher  Parsons,  M.  D.  ProfesBqrof  Ajsl- 
and  Surgery.    In  1  Vol.  8va  with  ^ 

A  TREATISE  ox  PATHOUCKi 
ANATOMY.  By  WnuAM  R  te 
M.  D.  Adj.  ProC  of  Anatomj  intlieli?' 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

"We  can  conscientiously  cooinend  iltotktj^ 
the  profession,  as  a  salisfiiclory,  «"}«"*"«  Hf^ 
nve  view  of  the  suloecls  discussed,  and  ti»«s^ 
to  aid  them  in  forming  a  correct  aP!**®^?" 
eased  conditions  they  are  called  on  loteliew.  ^^* 
Journal  of  tk»  Medical  Sdoneu,  Ab.  a  , 

By  ike  same  Avthor. 

A  TREATISE  on  SPECIAL  AHoGDlSi 
ANATOMY.  Second  edinaD,rpn»- 
corrected,  in  2  Vols.  8va 

LESSONS  iM  PRACTICAL  ANAfii 
for  the  USB  of  Dissectors.  2d  cdittt' 
VoL  8vo. 

SYSTEM  OF  ANATOMY,  for  the  mf- 
dents  of  Medicine.  By  Ci»PAi]*f 
Fifth  edition,  revised  and  corrertBiif 
E.  Horner,  Adjunct  Professor  rf  A»; 
in  the  University  of  Pennsflnfi*  ^■ 
Vols.  8va 


ELEMENTS  op  GENERAL 
or  a  description  of  the  OrgiBs  ccb:?^ 
the  Human  Body.    ByP,AftKU» 
fessor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Facul^s 
cine  at  Paris.    Translated  by  J.  To«5' 

TREATISE  ON  SURGICAL  ANAT":. 
By  Abraham  Colles,  Professor rfw^j 
and  Surgery,  in  the  Royal  College^- 
ffeqns  in  Ireland,  &c-  Secood  .«=•. 
edition,  witli  notes  by  J.  P.  Hwn*^: 
monstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Inffes. 
Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c. 

A   TREATISE  on   PATH0I^|; 
ANATOMY.    By  E.  Geddews,  M^^ 
fessor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  t*: 
South  Carolina.    In  2  vola  8fo.  [^ 
press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  MYOLOGY,  ^l^' 
DINGS,  M.  D.  illustrated  by  a  senwrfj: 
tifol  Engravings  of  the  Muscles  d  ^^ 
man  Body,  on  a  plan  heretofore  m^ 
in  this  country.    In  tke  press, 

Thia  work,  in  addition  to  an  amrfe  t^. 
dewjriplion  of  the  general  and  apecW  •nw™J^ . 
muscular  Byalcm,  will  comprise  "**I[J°T^ 
•ubiect  from  coropawtivo  anatomy  ■*" -J^ 
with  an  account  of  ihe  irregulantiet,  w»^p, 
anomalies,  obaerred  by  tho  Tarious  tnctw  ^ 
em  anatomists,  down  to  the  present  uiBft 
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A  TREATISE  om  FEVER.    By  Sot*ntwooD 

Smith,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  London 

Fever  Hospital 

"  No  work  has  been  more  lauded  bv  the  Reviews  than 
the  Treatise  on  Fevars,  bjr  Southwood  ftnith.  Dr.  John- 
Hon.  the  editor  of  tbe  Medico-Cbirurxical  Review,  says, 
'  It  is  tlie  best  we  have  ever  perused  on  tbe  subject  of 
fevpr,  and  in  our  eonseience,  we  believe  it  I  be  best  that 
evor  flowed  fVom  the  pen  of  pbjrsidan  in  any  age  or  in 
any  country/  "— -fai.  Mtd.  Jntrn. 

An  essay  on  REMITTENT  am>  INTER- 
MITTENT DISEASES,  including  generic- 
ally  Marsh  Fever  and  Neuralgia— compris- 
ing under  the  former,  various  Anomalies^ 
Obscurities,  and  Consequences,  and  under  a 
new  systematic  View  of  the  latter,  treating 
of  Tic  Douloureux,  Sciatica,  Headache, 
Ophthalmia,  Toothache,  Palsy,  and  many 
other  Modes  and  Consequences  of  this  gene- 
ric Disease;  by  Jobm  Maccvlloch,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  a  &C.  &C. 

"  In  rendering  Dr.  Maeculloch's  worh  more  accessible 
to  the  profession,  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  doing  the 
Biate  some  service.**— Jfoi.  Chir.  Rtoitw. 

"  W^e  most  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Maccu!!ocb*s  trea- 
tise to  the  attention  of  our  medical  brethren,  as  present- 
ing a  most  valuable  mass  of  information,  on  a  most  im- 
portant subject."— JV.  Jl.  Med,  and  Surf.  Journal. 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  CUTANE- 
OUS DISEASES,  from  the  most  celebrated 
Authors,  and  particularly  from  Documents 
afforded  by  the  Clinical  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Biett,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis, 
Paris.    By  A.  Cazenave,  M.  D.  and  H.  E. 

SCHEDEL,  M.  D. 

"  We  can  safely  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention 
of  practitioners  as  containing  much  practical  informa- 
tion, not  only  on  the  treatment,  bnt  also  on  the  causes 
of  cutaneous  afflictions,  as  being  in  Act  the  best  treatise 
on  diseases  of  the  skin  that  has  ever  appeared."— gfrnsri- 
canJoumai  of  the  Medical  Sciencet,  Mb.  5. 

SURGICAL  MEMOIRS  OP  THE  RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Baron  Larrst. 

LECTURES  ON  INFLAMMATION,  exhib- 
iting a  view  of  the  General  Doctrines,  Pa- 
thological and  Practical,  of  Medical  Sur- 
gery. By  John  THOMPfON,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E 
Second  American  edition. 

THE  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY;  being  the  Outlines  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures.  By  W.  Gibson,  M.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, dd  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged.    In  2  vol&  8vo. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY, 
comprising  Observations  on  the  Arrange- 
ments, Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals, 
and  on  the  History,  Treatment,  and  Anoma- 
lies of  Variola  and  Syphilis;  illustrated  with 
cases  and  dissectiona  By  John  Hennen, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Inspector  of  Military 
Hospitals — first  American  from  the  thira 
London  edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  his  son,  D^  John  Hennen. 

I  "The  value  of  Dr.  Hennen'a  work  is  too  well  appreci- 
ated to  need  any  praise  of  ours.  We  were  only  required 
then,  to  bring  the  third  edition  befbre  the  notice  of  our 
read«ni:  and  luivin*  dnn««  this.  w«  shall  merelv  add.  that 
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^MBRIOAN  JOT7BHAI.  OF  THE 

SCIBSCKS* 

Pnbllsl&ed  Q,iiArteTly* 

izid  sapparted  br  the  most  distingukhsd  n^^ans 
in  the  United  Statce,  among  which  are  iffUktora 
Bigelow,  Chanuing,  Cliapmon,  Coie,  De  Butta,  De* 
week,  Dickson,  iJudley,  f roncis,  Gibso%  Hare, 
Henderson,  Homer,  Hosack,  Jacbmn,  Macneven, 
Mott,  MiMsey,  Physick,  Potter,  Sewall,  Warren, 
and  Wortliin'^ton ;  Drs.  Danielle  Drake,  Emerson, 
FeaAir  Geddmgs,  Griffith,  Hale,  Havs,  Hayward, 
Ives,  Jackiion,  Mouluiet  Ware,  and  IVri^t.  It  is 
published  punctuaUp  on  (he  first  of  November, 
February,  May,  and  August.  Each  No.  contains 
about  290  large  8va  pages,  and  one  or  more  pUites 
— being  a  greater  amount  of  matter  than  is  fur- 
nished dv  any  other  Medical  Journal  in  the  United 
Siates.   Price  $5  per  annum. 

l^e  following  Extracts  show  the  estimation 
in  which  this  Journal  is  held  in  Europe : — 

*' Several  of  the  American  Journals  ire  before  us.  *  *  * 
Of  thpso  tbe  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
is  by  (kr  the  better  periodical ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  best  of  the 
trans-atlantic  nxMliral  publications;  and,  to  make  a  com- 
parison nearer  home,  is  in  most  respects  superior  to  the 
great  majority  of  European  works  of  tbe  same  descrip- 
tion."—rA«  laacst,  Jan.  1B31. 

**  We  need  scarcely  refer  onr  esteemed  and  highly  emi- 
nent ootcmporary.  {TTie  American  Jtmmal  ef  the  Medical 
SciSRcer,]  fh>m  whom  we  quclc,  to  our  critical  remarks 
on  the  opinions  of  our  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  is'inci- 
ples  which  influence  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  editorial 
duties.**  "  Our  copious  extracts  from  his  unequalled  pub- 
lication, unnoticing  multitudes  of  others  which  come  be- 
fore us,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  esteem  which  we  enter- 
tain fbr  his  talents  and  abilities."— Zisad^  Medical  and 
Surffieal  Journal,  Marek^  ld30. 

"The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  best  edited  of  tbe  numerous 
periodical  publications  of  the  United  Cttates.**— ^//elin 
de$  Sciences  Medicalee,  Tim.  XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RE- 

SEARCHES  ON  DISEASES  op  thb  BRAIN 

AMD  SPINAL  CORD.  By  John  AioHCROM- 

BIE,  M.  D. 

"  We  have  here  a  work  of  authority,  and  one  which 
docs  credit  to  tbe  author  and  his  country.**— JVWlA  ^M«r. 
Med.  and  Surf.  JoumaL 

By  the  »ame  Author. 

PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RE- 
SE-\RCHES  ON  DISEASES  op  the  STO- 
MACH. THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL,  the 

LIVER,     AND    OTHER    VISCERA    OP    THE 

ABDOMEN. 

"We  have  now  closed  a  very  long  review  of  a  very 
valuable  work,  and  altliough  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
deuise  into  our  pages  a  great  mass  of  important  matter, 
we  feel  that  our  author  has  not  yet  received  Justice."— 
MedicO'Chirurgical  Review. 


A  RATIONAL  EXPOSITION  op  the 
PHYSICAL  SIGNS  op  DISEASES  op 
the  lungs  and  PLEURA;  Illustrating 
their  Pathology  and  facDitating  their  Diag- 
nosis. By  Chaelbb  J.  Wiluams,  M.  D.  In 
8vo.  with  plates. 

"  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  win  lead  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  auscnltation,  than  any  thing  that  haa  yet  appeared.** 
—Jim.  MbL  JoumaL 

MANUAL  OP  the  PHYSIOLOGY  op  MAN ; 
or  a  concise  Description  of  the  Phenomena 
of  his  Organization.    By  P.  Hvtin.   Tnms- 
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MEDZOZNE. 


The  practice  of  PHYSIC.  By  W  P. 
Deweks,  M.  D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
2  Vols.  8vo. 

"  ViTc  have  no  hemtation  in  reowimending  it  as  deci- 
dedly one  of  the  best  flydtoms  of  medicine  extant.  The 
tenor  of  the  work  in  general  reilecia  the  bigheat  honor  on 
Dr.  Dewees's  talent«.  industry,  and  capacity  for  tlie  exe- 
cution of  the  arduous  task  which  he  had  uuderUken.  It 
18  one  of  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  works  which  mod- 
ern times  have  produced,  and  will  be  a  standard  authori- 
lyr—Lmdon  Med.  and  Surf.  JourROl,  Jtuff.  1830. 

DEWEES  ON  THE   DISEASES  of  CHIIr 

DREN.  4th  ed.  In  8vo. 

The  objecta  of  this  work  are,  Irt,  to  teach  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  children,  either  as  parent  or  guar- 
dian,  the  most  approved  methods  of  securing  and  im- 
proving their  physical  powers.  Thus  is  attempted  by 
pointing  out  the  duties  which  the  parent  or  the  guar- 
tfian  owes  for  this  purpose,  to  this  mterestrng,  but 
hbYpiem  class  of  beings,  and  the  manner  by  which 
their  duties  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  2d,  to  render 
available  a  long  experience  to  these  objects  of  our 
affection  when  they  become  diseased.  In  attem[)ting 
this,  the  author  has  avoided  as  much  as  poMible, 
» technicality ;"  and  has  given,  if  he  does  not  flatter 
himself  too  much,  to  each  disease  of  which  he  treats, 
its  appropriate  and  designating  characters,  with  a 
fidelity  that  will  prevent  any  two  being  confounded 
together,  with  the  best  mode  of  treating  them,  that 
either  his  own  experience  or  that  of  otliew  has  sug- 
gested.   

DE WEPS  ON  THE  DISEASES  of  FEMALES. 

3d  edition,  with  Additiona  In  8vo. 


A  COMPENDIOUS  SYSTEM  OP  MID- 
WIFERY; chiefly  designed  to  facilitate  the 
Inquiries  of  those  who  may  be  pursuing  this 
Branch  of  Study.  In  8vo.  with  13  Plates.  5th 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.     3y  W.  P. 

DeW£E8,  M.  D. 

The  elements  OF  THERAPEUTICS 
AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.  By  N.  Chap- 
man, M.  D.  2  vols.  8vo.  5th  edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised. 

JilANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGY:  containing 
the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Morbid  Char- 
acter of  Diseases,  &c..  By  L.  Martinet. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
Jones  Quain.  Second  American  Edition, 
12mo. 

"  We  sironglv  recommend  M.  Martinet's  Manual  to  the 
profemion,  and'  espt^cially  to  students;  if  the  latter  wish 
to  study  difloases  lo  advantage,  they  should  always  have 
it  at  hand,  both  when  at  tho  bedside  of  the  patient,  and 
wh'^n  making  post  mortoiu  exftminationa." — Jimerican 
Journal  of  IheJJedical  Sacuccs,  JSTo.  I. 

CLINICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  FEVER, 
compheing  a  Report  of  the  Cases  treated  at 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  in  1828-29,  by 
Alexander  Tweedie,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  &c. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

"  In  short,  the  present  work,  concise,  unoctentations 
as  it  IB,  would  have  led  us  to  think  that  Dr.  Tweedie  was 
a  man  of  clear  judgment,  unfettered  by  attachment  to 
any  fashionable  hypothesis,  thpt  he  was  an  energetic  but 
1  Judicious  practitioner,  and  that,  if  h«  did  not  dazzle  his 
readers  with  the  brilliancy  of  theoretical  speculations,  he 
would  command  their  assent  to  the  solidity  of  his  didac- 
tic precepts.**— -JITtti.  Ckir.  JtumuL 


The  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOIX>GY.A5: 
EASES  OF  THE  TEETH.  BjTvo%^ 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  &c  In  1  voL  8va  \Y.l   . 

"  Mr.  Bell  has  evidently  endeavored  lo  ^  ' 
w6rk  of  reference  for  ibe  praailiooer.  aad  i 
for  the  student,  containing  a  'plain  and  pnr,  . 
of  the  information  at  present  posscMed  ot  1. 
and  results  of  the  author's  own  inwstjfa::  ■ 
riencc'  "♦•*'•  We  niust  now  take  fean     • 
whose  work  we  have  no  doubt  will  beeo®'  i' 
on  the  important  subject  of  dental  Mwawr.'-A 
rurfical  Review. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  prooooncJ-z  r  • 
best  trealifc  in  the  English  languaisr."— -V.-i  •  - 
Medical  and  Snrgical  Journal,  ».  19. 

AMERICAN    DISPENSATORY. 

Edition,  improved  and  greatly  eukir 
John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  Profea?- 
teria  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  tt-  I . 
Bity  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1  vol  ^^.. 

%*  This  new  edition  bai  been  arraii£r:  '~ 
cial  referenoe  lo  the  recent  Pharmaoopcsss  : 
in  Philadelphia  and  ^'cw-York. 

ELLIS'    MEDICAL   FORMULARY 

Medical  Formulary,  being  a  cr^y ' 
prescriptions  derived  frona  the  wr/  . 
practice  of  many  of  the  most  eo 
sicians  in  America  and  Earope.  Bv  I^ 
Elus,  M.  D.    M.  edition.    With  A. 

"  We  would  especially  recommend  it  to  r~r  '• 
distant  partfi  of  the  country,  wlioae  icsu^*-  • 
may  prevent  them  f^om  having  aocesa  to  lb-  £  - 
rilies  which  have  been  consuitcd  in  arra.^-; 
rials  for  this  work.*'— PAit  JIfed.  and  Wy*  J*^— 

MANUAL  OF   MATERIA    MEWCa 
PHARMACY.    By  H.  M.  Edwak- 
and  P.  Va-vasseur,  M.  D.  cofflpnsr: 
cise  Description  of  the   Artktes 
Medicine ;    their    Physical   asd  < ' 
Propertiee;  the  Botanical  Chancvr: 
Medicinal  Plants ;  the  Formula  ftr ' 
cipal  Officinal  Preparations  of  liieA'- 
Parisian,  Dublin,  &.c  Pharmacr^*'  .- 
Observations  on  the  proper  Maio  * 
ing  and  administering'  Reroeoi^. 
lated  from  the  French,  with  cur 
ditions  and  Corrections,  and  adai*-- 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  to  the  .\r 
macy  in  the  United  States.    By  Jc^r- 
NO,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Philadt 
ical  Society,  and  E.  Duiiai«>,  Alcn : 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmtr^ 
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"It  contains  all  the  phannaceutiral  inrrrr. 
the  physician  can  desire,  and  in  addition,  a !  '^ 
information,  in  relation  lothe  propertii^  L-- 
fi;rent  artirlos  and  preparation*  emp^i'tV  t 
than  any  of  tlie  dispensaiorifv,  and  wt>  ibiufc  • 
supersede  all  these  publications  in  the  libran  - 
*icia»i."— jfm.  Joum.  of  the  MediemI  Srinrrf 

MEMOIR  ON  THE  TREATMENT  or 
REAL  DISEASES  wixHoirr  MER 
employed  at  the  Military  ilo^t. 
Val-de-Grace.    Translated  from  tk 
of  H.  M.  J.  Desruelles,  M.  D,  &c  T 
are  added,  Observations  by  G.  J-  ^' 
Esq.  and  various  documents,  show 
results  of  this  Mode  of  Treatment,  ^ 
Britain,  France,  Geroaany,   and  A. 
1  voL  8vo. 
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To  be  completed  in  five  volumes  Svo.  of  about  600  pages  each.— The  first  vol- 
iurae  will  be  published  early  in  1832. 


CrOLOPiBDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Thb  want  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  subjects  connected  ^ 
Practical  Mbdicinb  including  Pathology  and  Pathological  Aaj 
OMT,  is  one  which  has  long  existed  in  this  countiy.  The  Med 
Dictionaries  heretofore  published,  and  the  Systems  of  Medicte 
the  hands  of  the  student,  may  be  said,  without  inyidiousne;?^ 
fall  very  far  short  of  presenting  the  EngUsh  reader  with  sdcI 
compendious  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  British  and  You 
Medicinb  as  is  absolutely  required  by  him.  Some  of  them  are 
limited  and  too  superficial  in  their  character;  others  are  toon 
minous,  too  intricate  in  their  arrangement,  and  too  indiscrkii 
in  their  contents;  and  all  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  oi :i 
ing  to  represent  the  improvements  and  discoveries  by  whkt 
scientific  labors  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  ^ 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  rewarded  since  the  cossm 
ment  of  the  present  century. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  CrcLOPiEDiA  of  Practical  Msm^. 
supply  thede  deficiencies,  and  to  meet  the  acknowledged  wan 
the  medical  reader.  Such  ample  arrangements  have  been  r^ 
for  effecting  these  important  objects,  as  enable  the  Editors  c  I 
before  the  public  the  nature  and  plan  of  a  publication  in  ^i\ 
they  have  endeavored,  by  dividing  the  labor  of  a  work  incxi 
subjects  of  great  diversity,  and  all  of  practical  importaoce: 
combining  the  valuable  exertions  of  several  contributors  alr^^ 
known  to  the  medical  public;  by  excluding  mere  tecbnkali 
verbal  explanations,  and  all  superfluous  matter ;  and  by  avoJ 
multiplied  and  injudicious  divisions;  to  furnish  a  bookwbiclj 
be  comprehensive  without  difiuseness,  and  contain  an  acco£ 
whatever  appertains  to  practical  medicine,  unembarrassed  by  I 
quisitions  and  subjects  extraneous  to  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  every  thing  connected  with  v!i 
commonly  called  the  Praoticb  of  Physic  will  be  fully  and  da 
explained.  The  subject  of  Pathology  will  occupy  particular 
tention,  and  ample  information  will  be  given  with  relation  to' 

THOL06ICAL  AnaTOMY. 

Although  the  excellent  works  already  published  on  the  s^\ 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Mbdigal  Juribprudencb  can  be  so  re 
and  advantageously  consulted,  as  to  make  the  details  of  ^ 
branches  of  science  uncalled  for  in  the  Cyclopsdia,  it  belonp 
the  proposed  plan  to  comprise  such  general  notices  of  the  apf  i 
tion  and  use  of  medicinal  isubstances  as  may  be  conveyed  I 
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general  account  of  each  class  into  whieh  they  have  been  divided, 
as  of  Tonics,  Nabootigs,  &c.;  and  to  impart,  under  a  few  heads, 
as  ToxicoLOGT,  Suspended  Animation,  &c.  such  information  con- 
nected with  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  is  more  strictly  practical  in 
its  character. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  work  of  this  description 
will  form  a  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  constitute  a  most 
desirable  book  of  reference  for  the  general  practftioner,  whose 
numerous  avocations,  and  whose  want  of  access  to  books,  afford 
him  little  time  and  opportunity  for  the  perusal  of  many  original 
works,  and  who  is  often  unable  to  obtain  the  precise  information 
which  he  requires  at  the  exact  time  when  he  is  in  greatest  need  of  it. 

The  Student  of  Medicine,  who  is  attending  lectures,  will«  also, 
by  means  of  this  work,  be  enabled,  whatever  order  the  lecturer 
may  follow,  to  refer,  without  difficulty,  to  each  subject  treated  of  I 
in  the  lectures  of  his  teacher ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  Lecturers 
on  Medicine  will  see  the  advantage  of  recommending  to  their 
pupils  a  work  of  highly  respectable  character,  the  composition  of 
original  writers,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  neither  disappoint  the 
advanced  student  by  its  brevity  and  incompleteness,  nor  perplex 
those  commencing  their  studies  by  an  artificial  arrangement. 

But,  whilst  the  Editors  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prepare  a 
safe  and  useful  book  of  reference  and  text-book,  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  those  by  whose  co-operation  they  have  been  honored, 
not  to  avow  that  they  have  also  been  ambitious  to  render  the 
work  acceptable  and  interesting  to  readers  who  have  leisure  and 
inclination  to  study  what  may  be  termed  the  Philosophy  of  Medi- 
cine :  whatever  is  truly  philosophical  in  medicine  being  also  useful, 
although  the  application  of  the  science  to  the  art  requires  much  re- 
flection and  sound  judgment. — For  the  assistance  of  those  who  desire 
to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  medical  reading,  ample  directions 
will  be  given  when  the  work  is  completed;  and  for  those  who  may 
be  anxious  to  prosecute  any  particular  subject  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  limits. of  the  Cyclop©dia  permit,  a  list  will  be  given,  in  an 
Appendix,  of  the  best  works  relating  to  each. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  an  undertaking  of  the  importance 
of  which  the  Editors  are  fully  sensible,  will,  doubtless,  be  appre- 
ciated after  an  inspection  of  the  list  of  contributors  who  have 
promised  their  co-operation.    It  is,  of  course,  desirable 
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sign,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  each  author  will,  generally  spt 
ing,  contribute  his  knowledge  and  his  opinions  on  the  subji 
which  have  occupied  his  chief  attention,  Ike  superiority  of 
whole  performance  to  any  thing  which  the  mere  labor  of  coa:- 
tioQ  could  accomplish  will  be  unquestionable.  To  each  impon 
article  the  name  of  the  author  will  be  appended. 

The  acknowledged  want  of  such  a  publication,  already  a!;- 
to,  and  the  extensive  encouragement  which  Dictionaries  of  ai 
greater  extent  have  met  with  in  France  and  Germany, 
some  of  them  are  very  unequal  as  regards  the  value  of 
parts,  and  encumbered  with  much  that  is  absolutely  useles&iiS 
sufficient  reason  to  hope  for  the  success  of  a  work  in  which « 
is  valuable  will,  as  much  as  possible,  be  separated  from  ^fc: 
merely  calculated  to  distract  the  attention,  and  to  frustrate : 
inquiry,  of  those  who  study  the  science  of  medicine  with  a  ^ 
of  regulatfng  and  improving  its  practice. 

In  order  to  insure  this  success,  it  is  the  desire,  and  will  1  ' 
endeavor,  of  the  Editors  to  make  the  Cyclop.ebl\  of  Pra  ^ 
Medicine  not  only  obviously  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  ^'^ 
immediately  intended,  but  so  creditable  to  British  Medical Sc: 
as  to  deserve  and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  all  classes  c:^ 
Medical  Profession. 


In  the  American  edition,  all  interesting  details  on  the  5u\ 
of  Materia  Mbdica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  omitted ::; ' 
original,  will  be  supplied. — Much  new  matter  in  relation  toA- 
can  Surgery  and  Medical  Practice  will  be  introduced;  a' 
this  ample  materials  have  been  promised. — ^Full  explanatioD: 
be  given  of  all  medical  terms,  especially  those  which  modem 
coveries  have  introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  Ihe  sciencc- 
vvithout  a  knowledge  of  which,  many  of  the  works  of  the  pi^^ 
iay  are  almost  unintelligible. — At  the  termination  of  each  rJt)| 
the  most  copious  references  will  be  given  to  the  best  writers' 
the  subject,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  who  desires  it,  to  p 
liis  investigations  with  the  least  trouble  and  the  greatest  a 
tage. — Finally,  the  whole  work  will  be  carefully  revised,  an^/ 
additions  made  as  may  tend  to  increase  its  value,  and  to  rend 
what  it  is  desired  it  should  be — A  complete  Library  op  theMksi^ 
Sciences. 
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